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Loftus,  and  the  carl  of  Cork  lords  justices .  .  .  .Controuled 
in  their  attempts  for  suppression  of  popery ....  Insolence 
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governor ....  His  address  in  procuring  a  voluntary  subsidy 
from  the  Irish.  .  .  .His  arrival  in  Ireland.  •  .  .His  dispo- 
sitions. .  .  .and  principles.  .  .  .He  disgusts  the  Irish  privy-' 
council  •  ...  He  gains  a  continuance  of  the  voluntary  sub* 
sidy.  .  .  .A  parliament  desired.  .  .  .  Wentworth  undertakes 
to  manage  it ....  His  object,  and  Measures ....  Debates 
in  council  on  the  bill  of  subsidy ...  .Compliance  of  the 
commons ....  Temper  of  the  lords ....  Incident  in  the  house 
of  peers. .  .  .Earl  of  Ormond.  a  favorite.  .  .  .  Earl  of  K'd- 
dare  disgraced. .  .  . Lords  dissatisfied, , , .  They  order  the 
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transmission  of  bills, . .  .Protest  of  lord  Wentworth.  .... 
He  refuses  to  confirm  the  graces ....  Subsequent  acts  of  h?s 
parliament.  . .  .Convocation.  . .  .Circumstances  of  the  cler- 
gy ....  They  are  supported  by  Wentvtorth ....  His  care 
of  the  university ....  English  articles,  and  canons  esta- 
blished.  .  .  .High  commission  court  erected.  .  .  .  Went- 
i&orth's  schemes  for  improving  the  revenue ,  .  .  .Introduction 
of  a  linen  manufacture ....  Project  of  a  western  plantation 
revived. . .  .Progress  of  the  inquisitions  in  the  western  pro- 
vince. , .  .Clamor  against  the  proceedings.  . .  .  Wentworth"s 
administration  odious ....  His  insolence  and  rigor ....  Sir 
Pierce  Crosby .  . .  .  Lord  Mountnorris .  . .  .His prosecution 
and  sentence.  .  .  .  Wenticorth  repairs  to  England. .  .  .His 
administration  approved  by  the  king »  . .  .  He  returns  to 
Ireland.  .  .  .Is  still  odious  and  arbitrary ....  His  contest 
with  lord  chancellor  Lofius .  » .  .Merits  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

A.  D.  J.T  were  natural  to  expect,  that  Ireland,  situated 
1629,  as  jt  now  appears,  relieved  from  the  calamities 
of  intestine  war,  with  a  more  general,  and  appa- 
rently more  sincere  submission  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land than  former  ages  had  experienced,  should  pro- 
ceed in  quiet,  through  the  coarse  of  civility'and  re- 
finement, without  affording  any  incidents  considera- 
ble enough  to  be  recorded.  But  that  happy  period 
had  not  yet  arrived,  when  the  turbulence  and  com- 
motion, which  supply  materials  for  the  historian, 
should  be  exchanged  for  a  peaceable  and  prosperous 
obscurity.  From  the  present  period,  we  shall  find 
the  affairs  of  this  country  more  interesting  and  im- 

Eortant,  more  nearly  connected  with  those  of  Eng- 
md,  and  therefore  the  worthier  and  more  necessary 
to  be  distinctly  considered. 

THE  instructions  transmitted  by  Charles  to  his 
lord  deputy,  which  declared  the  rights,  and  promis- 
,  ed  to  redress  the  grievances  of  his  Irish  subjects,  were 

for  the  present,  received   with  satisfaction.     The 
king  stood  engaged,  that  his  graces  should  be  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  by  a  law  of  parliament  ;  and  the  insincerity 
of  his  professions  was  not  yet  completely  discovered. 
The  people  therefore  chearfully  submitted  to  theCart*. 
contribution,  by  which  these  graces  had  been  pur-Orm' 
chased.  Every  party  concurred  in  this  extraordina- 
ry supply ;  but  the  whole  merit  was  assumed  by  the 
recusants,  who  indeed  formed  the  majority  or  the 
nation.  They  professed  the  most  zealous  loyalty  ; 
but  secretly  exulted  in  the  persuasion,,  that  the  army, 
and  of  consequence  the  authority  of  the  crown  in 
Ireland,  could  not  be  maintained  without  their 
assistance. 

LORD     Faulkland    seenas    to    have    been    more 
distinguished  by  his  rectitude  than  abilities.     In  a 

fovernment  which  required  vigour  and  austerity, 
e  was  indolent  and  gentle  ;  courting,  rather  than 
terrifying  the  factious.  He  was  harassed  by  the 
intrigues  and  clamours  of  the  king's  ministers, 
whom  he  could  not  always  gratify  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  desires  ;  his  actions  were  severely  interpret- 
ed and  maligned  at  the  court  of  England  ;  his  ad- 
ministration of  consequence  was  cautious  and  em- 
toarassed.  Such  a  governor  was  tittle  qualified  to 
awe  the  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  recusants, 
relying -on  their  merits.,  and  stimulated  by  their  ec- 
clesiastics to  the  most  imprudent  excesses.  Their 
religious  worship  was  once  more  celebrated  with 
public  solemnity,  and  with  the  full  parade  of  their 
ostentatious  riti&al.  Churches  were  seized  for  tljieir 
service  ;  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  avowed- 
ly and  severely  executed  ;  new  friaries  and  nunneries 
were  erected  ;  and  .even  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  un- 
der the  immediate  notice  of  the  state,  an  academical 
body  was  formed,  and  governed  by  an  ecclesiastic 
of  some  note,  for  the  education  of  popish  youth. 
The  clergy,  by  whose  influence  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings were  directed,  were  by  their  numbers, 
and  by  their  principles,  justly  alarming  to  govern- 
ment. They  swarmed  into  the  kingdom  from  fo- 
reign seminaries ;  where  they  had  imbibed  the  most 

invsta- 
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inveterate  prejudices  against  England,  and  the  most 
abject  and  pestilent  opinions  of  the  papal  authority. 
Seculars  and  regulars  alike  had  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oath,  to  defend  the  papacy  against  the  whole 
world  ;  to  labour  for  the  augmentation  of  its  power 
and  privileges  ;  to  execute  its  mandates,  and  to  per- 
secute heretics.  Their  whole  body  acted  in  dange- 
rous concert,  under  the  direction  of  the  pope,  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  congregation  de  propa- 
ganda fide,  lately  erected  at  Rome  ;  and  many  of 
them,  by  their  education  in  the  seminaries  of  Spain, 
\vere  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  mo^ 
narchy  ;  habituated  to  regard  the  insurrections  of 
the  old  Irish  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  the  most 
generous  exertions  of  patriotism,  and  taught  to  detest 
that  power  which  had  quelled  this  spirit,  and  esta- 
blished a  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  the  antient  digni^- 
ty  and  pre-eminence  of  their  countrymen. 

THE    protestant  party  were  no  less   zealous   in 
their  detestation  of  popish  idolatry.     The  inferiors 
of  their  clergy  were  poor,  and  sometimes  so  scan- 
dalously profligate,  as  to  occasion  a  sarcastical  ob^ 
servation  of  an  Irishman  to   be   recorded,  that  the 
king's  priests  were  as  bad  as  those  of  the  pope.     But 
there  were  not  wanting  many  to  wlioni  the  purity  of 
the  faith  was  an  object  of  especial   moment  ;  ancl 
who,  with  the  support  of  some  grave  and  respectable 
prelates,  as  well  as  some  of  the  officers  of  state,  of 
English  birth,  and  puritanic   education,  remonstra- 
ted warmly  to  Faulkland,  on  the  turbulence  of  1he 
recusants,    and   the  dangerous   tendency  of   their 
present  practices.     The  temper  of  this  deputy  dis- 
poser]  him,     and    his    instructions    from   England 
directed  him  to   moderation  and  indulgence  in   the 
affair  pf  religious   controversy.     But   the   repeated 
instances  of  his  counpil  could   not  be   neglected. 
He   issued   a  proclamation  importing,    that    "  the 
"  late  intermission  of   legal    proceedings    against 
"  popish  pretended    titular    archbishops,    bishops, 
ff  ^bbofij,    deans,     vicars-general,    Jesuits,    friars, 
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f  and  others,  deriving    their  pretended   authority 
(  from  the  see  of  Rome,  in  contempt  of  his  ma- 
jesty's royal  po\ver  and  authority,  had  bred  such 
an    extravagant  insolence   and    presumption    in 
them,  that  he  was  necessitated  to  charge  and  com- 
mand them  in  his  majesty's  name  to  forbear  the 
(    exercise  of  their  popish  rites  and  ceremonies." 

THE  proclamation   was  published   and  received 
without  the  common  respect  due  to  an  act  of  state ; 
nor  did  the  deputy  think  himself  warranted  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  further  severity.     The  popish  worship 
was  still   maintained  ;    nor  was  the  new  college, 
erected  by  the  recusants  in  Dublin,  suppressed  by 
government:     for    the     chief    governor    attended 
minutely  to   his    instructions   from    London ;    and 
these    were  not  unfavorable   to   that  party  which 
possessed   the  greatest  share   of  power  in  Ireland. 
But  the  least  restraint  or  discouragement  was  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  resentment  of  the  recupants. 
They  now  began,  in  the   melancholy  tone  of  dis- 
content, to  lament  the  weight  and  grievance  of  the 
public    burdens.      They   inveighed  against    those 
agents  whom  they  had  lately  sent  into  England,  and 
complained  that,  without  due  commission  or  autho- 
rity, they  had  consented  to  a  tax  too  grievous  to  be 
supported.      They,    who    were   still    harassed    by 
vexatious  inquisitions  into  the  titles  of  their  estates, 
they,  who  from  any  motives  were  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  being  relieved  from  public  burdens,  easily 
united   in  this  clamour,  which  soon  became  so  vio^ 
lent  and  alarming,  that  the  government  condescend- 
ed to  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  accepted  a  quar- 
terly   payment  of   five   thousand,    instead   of   ten 
thousand  pounds,  until  the  whole  voluntary  subsidy 
should  be  discharged.     The  impatience  of  Charles 
and   his  ministers  at  this  murmuring  of  the  Irish 
subjects,  and  this  manifest  reluctance  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  made  them  readier  to  listen  to  any 
complaints  against    the  conduct  of   the  chief  go- 
yernor.,     Lor$l  Faulkland  was  recalled,    and  the 

admi- 
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administration  entrusted  for  the  present  to  two  lords 
justices,  united  by  friendship  and  affinity,  and  of 
considerable  consequence  in  Ireland,  Adam  Loftus, 
viscount  Ely,  lord  chancellor,  and  Richard  earl  of 
<Jork,  lord  high-treasurer  of  this  kingdom. 

THE  first  of  these  chief  governors  derived  his 
fortune  and  station  from  the  activity  and  prudence 
of  Loftus,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  earl,  head  of  the  noble  family  of 
Boyle,  had  arrived  in  Ireland  as  a  private  adven- 
turer in  the  same  reign ;  and,  by  a  fortunate  mar- 
riage, by  industry  and  judicious  conduct,  by  pur- 
chasing from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  his  portion  of  the 
Desmond  forfeitures,  and  by  introducing  English 
colonies  into  his  estates,  had  risen  gradually  to  the 
first  degree  of  consequence.  He  had  been  knight- 
ed, created,  baron  Boyle,  viscount  Dungarvan,  and 
carl  of  Cork,  and  was  now  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland ;  a  progress  in  which  he  possibly 
was  the  speedier  and  more  successful,  as  the  heads 
of  the  two  leading  families  in  Ireland,  Kildare  and 
Ormond,  were  in  the  State  of  minority.  The  pow- 
er of  the  first  of  these  houses  he  afterwards  contriv- 
ed to  connect  in  some  sort  with  his  own  interests, 
by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
young  earl  of  Kildare. 

THE  earl  of  Cork  was  possessed  with  a  spirit 
suited  to  his  exalted  rank;  not  with  a  despicable 
pride  of  family  that  reposes  fastidiously  on  its  ad- 
vantages, with  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  all  in- 
f'M'iors ;  but  with  a  liberal  and  generous  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  those  he  governed.  On  his  own 
lands  he  had  fixed  a  numerous,  well  regulated,  and 
•well  defended  body  of  English  protestants ;  which 
soon  rewarded  him  by  the  natural  effects  of  such 
generous  cares,  industry.,  affluence,  and  civility. 
With  the  same  principles,  and  by  the  same  means, 
he  studied  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
iiation  in  his  public  conduct.  With  particular 

assiduity 
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assiduity  he  laboured  to  execute  a  scheme  of  trans- 
planting into  the  remote  quarters  of  the  South  those 
turbulent  Irish  septs  of  Wicklow,  who  had  for  ages 
harassed  the  English  government,,  and  filling  th& 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  with  more  peaceable 
and  industrious  inhabitants.  The  errors  of  pope- 
ry were  offensive  to  his  religious  principles;  and 
that  barbarism,,  which  generally  attended  k  in  Ire- 
land., was  equally  repugnant  to  his  schemes  of  po- 
litical improvement  Without  consulting  the  mi- 
nistry of  England,  or  waiting  for  any  instructions 
from  the  king,  the  lords  justices  fell  at  once  with 
great  severity  on  the  recusants,  and  threatened  all 
absenters  from  the  established  worship  with  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  statute,  enacted  in  the  second  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  They  were  however  soon  in- 
formed., that  this  severity  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  king,  nor  deemed  consistent  with  his  present 
interests  in  Ireland :  and  the  recusants,  as  usual, 
were  immoderate  in  their  triumph.. ^vs 

A  fraternity  of  Carmelites  appeared  in  the  ha- 
bit of  their  order,  and  publicly  celebrated  their 
religious  rites,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  Dublin.  The  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  whose  indignation  was 
roused  at  this  defiance  of  law  and  government,  led 
a  party  of  the  army  to  their  place  of  worship,  and 
attempted  to  disperse  the  assembly.  The  friars 
and  their  congregation  repelled  the  attack  by  force, 
and  obliged  the  assailants  to  consult  their  safety 
by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  incident  was  repre- 
sented in  England  in  the  most  offensive  manner, 
and  seemed  to  reproach  that  mistaken  lenity  which 
had  encouraged  the  recusants  to  this  outrage.  It 
wras  deemed  neither  safe  nor  politic  to  connive  at 
such  insolence:  by  an  order  of  the  English  coun- 
cil, fifteen  religious  houses  wrere  seized  to  the  king's 
use,  and  the  popish  college  erected  in  Dublin  was 
assigned  to  the  university,  who  for  the  present  con- 
verted it  into  a  protestant  seminary. 
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But  the  suppression  of  popish  superstition  was 
an  object  much  less  interesting  to  the  English  cabi- 
net, than  that  of  providing  tor  the  immediate  ne- 
cessities of  the  king's  Irish  government.  The  time 
now  approached  when  the  voluntary  subsidy  was  to 
determine.  There  were  no  hopes  of  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  without  a  com- 
petent military  force,  and  little  prospect  of  any  fur- 
ther supply  for  the  continuance  of  such  a  force.  To 
relieve  himself  from  the  additional  embarrassment 
arising  from  the  weakness,  danger,  and  distractions 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  Charles  now  determined  to 
commit  the  government  of  this  kingdom  to  Thomas, 
lord  viscount  Wentworth,  a  statesman  highly  favor- 
ed and  esteemed  by  his  master;  and  although  he 
could  not  for  the  present  be  spared  to  enter  on  his 
r  office,  yet  his  activity  and  intrigue  were  of  consider- 

able assistance  to  the  king,  in  the  management  of 
Irish  affairs.     The  great  point  now  to  be  obtained, 
IQ®'      was  the  renewal  of  the  voluntary  contribution  for 
some  time,  until  the  lord  deputy  could  assume  his 
government,  and  have  leisure  to  devise  some  per- 
Straf-       manent  provision  for  the  army.     The  present  lords 
fords      justices,   either  from  a  sense  of  the  public  burdens 
v*{  i       and  poverty  of  Ireland,  or  from  their  zeal  against 
p.  71.       popery,  objected  to  any  continuance  of  the  contri- 
bution, from  which,  they  declared,  that  all  the  sub- 
jects of  every  denomination  were  obstinately  averse : 
they  advised,  that  recusants  should  be  strictly  pre- 
sented, and  the  weekly  fines  imposed,  for  their  ab- 
sence from  the  established  worship,  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  the  army.     Both  the  king  and  Went- 
worth disapproved  a  scheme  of  supply,  precarious 
and  insufficient ;  both  however  agreed  in  the  expe- 
diency of  alarming  the  recusants,  so  as  to  conquer 
their  reluctance    to  a    new  contribution.     Charles 
now  used  a  new  language  to  his  Irish  subjects.     If 

o         o  •/ 

the  subsidy  were  not  chearfully  and  thankfully  con- 
tinued, he  threatened,  that  his  graces,  those  graces 
which  he  had  promised  to  confirm  by  parliament, 

should 
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should  be  streightened  '  ;  that  the  recusants'  fines 
should  be  universally  and  strictly  levied,  directing 
that  the  presentments  necessary  for  this  purpose 
should  be  made.  He  was  careful  at  the  same  time  to 
cast  the  odium  of  this  measure  on  the  lords  justices> 
by  declaring1  it  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  advice. 
The  justices  were  terrified  ;  they  could  not  venture 
to  enter  the  king's  letter.,  agreeably  to  his  order,  in 
the  council  books,  lest  the  inspection  of  it  should 
produce  some  dangerous  clamor.  For  this  they  Stafford's 
were  severely,  and  even  insolently  reprimanded  by  Lett. 
Wentworth.  He  affected  to  deride  the  difficulties  ap-  vo1-  *• 
prehended  by  the  justices  and  council,  in  prevailing^  "75 
for  a  continuance  of  the  contribution  ;  he  insinuated  70. 
that  the  earl  of  Cork  practised  secretly  with  the  pro- 
testant  party,  to  embarrass  the  king  in  his  necessi- 
ties ;  his  agents  were  privately  employed  to  prevail 
on  the  recusants  to  offer  half  a  yearly  subsidy,  as 
the  only  means  of  suspending  the  execution  of  the 
penal  statutes  ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  the  king.  Although  they  objected  to  re- 
peat the  error  they  had  formerly  committed,  and 
to  treat  by  deputies  who  might,  exceed  their  com- 
mission, they  yet  declared  a  readiness  to  contribute 
voluntarily  to  the  support  of  the  army  for  some  time' 
longer.  After  some  altercation  and  delay  it  was  at 
length  agreed,  that  the'  sirnt  of  twenty  thousand' 
pounds  should  be  added  to  the  former  contribution, 
to  be  paid  by  four  equal  quarterly  assessment.  Thus 
were  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  state  supplied  ; 
and  lord  Wentworth  was  soon  after  sent  to  assume" 
the  administration  ;  a  noblrman  from  whose  vigor 
and  abilities  Charles  expected  the  effectual  regulati- 
on and  improvement  of  his  Irish  dominions. 

FEW  characters  have  been  more  the  subject  both  A.  D. 
of  censure  and  panegyric  than  that  of  lord  Went- 
worth,  better  known  by  his  superior  title  of  Straf- 
ford.  His  conduct  as  chief  governor  of  Ireland 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  history  of  his  life  ; 
his  enemies  and  bis  admirers  have  therefore  carefully 

VOL.  III.  B  inspected 
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inspected  it.  His  desertion  of  the  popular  cause  in 
England  had  rendered  him  odious  to  a  party  power- 
ful, implacable,  subtile,  and  indefatigable.  The 
extraordinary  attention  and  favor  of  the  king  were 
sufficient  to  encrease  this  odium,  even  if  he  had  not 
proved  so  determined  a  partizan  of  prerogative. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  he  had  personally 
offended  ;  and  relying  on  that  protection,  which  de- 
serted him  in  his  extremity,  he  seemed  to  defy,  and 
therefore  confirmed  their  enmity.  Their  rancor 
pursued  him  into  Ireland  :  watched  his  conduct 
strictly,  and  interpreted  his  actions  severely.  He 
assumed  his  government  with  a  mind  and  affection 
fixed  on  one  single  object,  the  immediate  interest  of 
his  royal  master  :  and  happily  the  service  of  the 
crown  obliged  him  to  study  the  improvement  of  the 
realm.  He  had  heard  of  the  turbulence  and  disor- 
ders of  this  country  ;  and  hence  inferred  the  necessi- 
ty of  that  severe  and  rigorous  administration  which 
suited  his  own  austerity  and  arrogance.  Ireland  he 
regarded  as  a  conquered  kingdom  in  the  strictest 
sense.  He  avowed  and  defended  the  opinion,  un- 
der all  the  terrors  of  impeachment,  when  it  was 
charged  against  him  as  a  traitorous  principle  ;  and 
from  this  crude  conception  he  deduced  a  conse- 
quence at  once  ridiculous  and  detestable,  that  the 
subjects  of  this  country,  without  distinction,  had 
forfeited  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens ;  and  for 
whatever  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy,  depended 
solely  on  the  royal  grace.  Such  men  he  was  natu- 
rally disposed  to  treat  with  contempt  ;  and  even  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Irish  subjects  were  of  little 
consequence  in  the  eye  of  an  imperious  nobleman, 
used  to  the  magnificence  of  the  English  court,  dis- 
tinguished even  in  the  crowd  of  exalted  personages, 
and  known  to  enjoy  an  extraordinary  portion  of  the 
royal  favor. 

AGAINST  several  in   Ireland,    of  exalted  station, 
he  had  already  conceived  some  prejudice,  or  some 
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resentment,  The  friends  of  lord  Faulkland  he  re- 
garded with  suspicion ;  for  he  looked  on  this  noble* 
man  as  his  secret  enemy.  The  puritans  he  abhor- 
red ;  for,  like  their  brethren  in  England,  they  were 
jealous  of  the  prerogative,  nor  readily  disposed  to 
comply  with  every  demand  of  the  crown.  Sir 
William  Parsons,  who,  from  a  needy  adventurer, 
had,  by  the  power  of  assiduity  and  cunning-,  if  not 
by  means  still  more  exceptionable,  acquired  an  am- 
ple fortune,  and  ministerial  station,  was  considered 
as  a  principal  agent  in  obstructing  the  king's 
schemes :  and  to  him  therefore  Wentworth  was  par- 
ticularly ill  disposed.  The  eaii  of  Cork  was  power- 
ful ;  and  one  favorite  scheme  of  the  new  lord-de-  Straff. 
puty  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  great  lords,  Lett, 
which  indeed  had  frequently  been  applied  to  the™1'1' 
basest  purposes.  Wentworth  had  been  instructed 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  interests,  as  well 
us  the  regulation  of  the  established  clergy :  the  earl 
had  possessed  himself  of  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
church ;  and,  what  the  deputy  had  learned  from 
Laud. to  regard  with  equal  abhorrence,  he  had  erect- 
ed a  family  monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Pa- 
trick in  Dublin,  so  untowardly  situated,  that  it 
took  up  the  place  of  what  the  prelate  of  Canter- 
bury affected  to  call  the  GREAT  ALTAR.  The  se- 
verest menaces  were  already  denounced  against  the 
carl's  injustice,  and  oppressive  usurpation,  aggra- 
vated by  an  act  of  such  flagrant  impiety.  The 
clergy  of  the  puritanic  spirit  were  no  less  obnoxious ; 
and  among  these  were  reckoned  Usher  of  Armagh, 
and  Bedel  of  Kilmore,  two  men  eminently  distin- 
guished by  their  learning  and  piety.  Bedel,  with 
more  of  simplicity  than  policy,  had  united  with 
the  inhabitants  of  his  diocese  in  a  petition  to  the 
late  lords  justices,  representing  the  new  contribution 
as  irregularly  obtained,  and  oppressively  levied. 
Wentworth  therefore  landed  full  fraught  with  the 
bitterest  resentment  against  his  presumptuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  service.  Usher,  more  cautious, 
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as  yot  gave  no  offence ;  but  lived  in  a  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  consequence  derived  from  his  character 
no  less  than  his  station.  To  form  a  balance  against 
this  popular  prelate,,  the  deputy  came  attended  by 
doctor  Bramhal,  whom  he  resolved  to  advance  to  a 
distinguished  station  in  the  church  of  Ireland  ;  a  man 
sufficiently  endowed  with  abilities  and  erudition,,  but 
whose  ideas  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline  were  so 
.consonant  to  those  of  Laud.,  that  Oliver  Cromwel 
afterwards  called  him  the  Canterbury  of  Ireland. 

LORD  Wentworth  thus  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment with  lively  prepossessions,,  and  passions 
violently  enflamed ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  inau- 
guration disgusted  those  he  was  to  manage.,  by  an  in- 
cident not  worthy  to  be  rioted,,  but  that  incidents  ap- 
parently trifling  serve  to  discover  mens'  tempers  and 
Carte,  dispositions.  When  he  had  visited  the  late  lords 
I 'p  Jr. 'justices,  with  an  affected  attention,  which  the 
proudest  are  the  most  ready  to  shew  to  their  imme- 
diate inferiors,  and  had  been  formally  invested 
with  his  office,  he  summoned  a  council ;  but,  agree- 
ably to  the  usage  of  that  court,  in  which  he  had 
been  trained  to  business,  but  which  wras  utterly  uiir 
Joiown  in  Ireland,  he  summoned  only  a  particular 
number,  to  the  utter  mortification  of  those  who  were 
pmitted.  And  those  who  were  collected,  among 
whom  were  the  late  justices,  he  was  so  careless  or  so 
insolent,  as  to  offend  by  a  wanton  indignity.  They 
assembled  at  the  hour  appointed  \  but  the  deputy, 
either  from  an  affectation  of  state,  or  from  a  more 
agreeable  engagement  with  a  lady,  whom  he  met  in 
Dublin,  and  had  just  declared  to  be  his  wife,  ner 
glected  them  for  some  hours ;  and,  when  lie  at  length 
appeared,  instead  of  conferring  on  the  business  for 
which  they  had  been  summoned,  only  charged  the 
judges  to  represent  in  their  circuits  the  favor,  which 
the  king  offered  to  such  as  would  repair  their  defec- 
tive grants ;  and  to  satisfy  the  protestants  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  imposition  for  maintenance  of  the 
as  a  charge  necessr&y  in  itself,  and  intended 
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chiefly  for  their  defence.  Thus,  with  an  air  of  care- 
less insolence.,  he  dismissed  the  council,,  declaring 
that  they  should  be  again  speedily  convened/ to  de- 
liver their  opinions  on  the  means  of  supplying  the 
king's  immediate  necessities. 

IN  this  next  meeting  they  were  silent  and  suspi- 
cious. The  chancellor  at  length  suggested  that  the  Straff, 
king  should  call  an  Irish  parliament,  in  order  to  pro-Jjett-  vo1- 
vide  a  regular  and  settled  establishment  for  the  army,  '  p*  9* 
to  redress  the  grievances,  and  secure  the  properties 
of  the  subjects  against  those  litigations  of  their  titles 
which  still  subsisted;  advising,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  voluntary  contribution  should  be  continued 
for  another  year.  The  earl  of  Cork  was  more  re- 
served; Parsons,  the  master  of  the  wards,  utterly 
averse  from  any  new  contribution.  The  deputy  was 
provoked.  He  told  them,  that,  without  their  help, 
ne  would  undertake,  at  the  peril  of  his  head,  to 
make  the  king's  army  able  to  subsist;  that  he  had 
taken  them  to  counsel,  not  from  necessity,  but  to 
give  them  a  fair  occasion  of  shewing  their  affection 
and  duty  to  the  king :  and  that  the  oifer  of  another 
contribution  might  move  from  the  protestant,  as  the 
former  had  been  the  act  of  the  popish  party.  He 
therefore  advised  them  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
approving  their  loyalty;  to  sign  an  offer  of  the  next 
year's  contribution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  petition 
his  majesty  that  a  parliament  should  be  assembled 
with  all  convenient  speed. 

A  PARLIAMENT  was  for  several  reasons  highly  de- 
sirable. The  voluntary  contributions  to  the  support 
of  the  army  had  been  already  so  long  continued, 
and  so  regularly  renewed,  that  the  subjects  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  they  would  be  converted  into 
an  hereditary  charge  upon  their  lands.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  required  improvement ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  realm  called  for  an  equitable  set- 
tlement. Needy  projectors,  and  rapacious  cour- 
tiers, still  continued  the  scandalous  traffkk  of  plead- 
ing the  king's  title  against  the  possessors  of  estates, 
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of  seizing  their  lands,  or  forcing  them  to  grievous 
compositions.  The  deputy  had  indeed  received  a 
commission  for  the  remedy  of  defective  titles :  but 
the  ingenuity  of  court  lawyers  in  defeating  the  effect 
of  several  former  commissions,  had  impressed  the 
subjects  with  a  lasting  terror,  and  left  them  no 
hopes  of  quiet  and  security,  but  in  such  a  provision 
as  their  own  parliament  should  devise.  The  coun- 
cil therefore  were  readily  influenced  by  the  hopes  of 
a  parliament,  to  renew  the  contribution  for  one  year 
longer.  Both  their  grant  and  their  petition  were 
transmitted  to  the  king;  the  whole  body  of  the 
realm  was  influenced  by  their  example,  and  readily 
concurred  in  both. 

WENTWOIITH  thus  obtained  a  supply  for  the  im- 
mediate occasions  of  his  government.  The  army 
was  paid,  clothed,  strictly  inspected,  duly  disci- 
plined, without  burden  or  offence  to  those  districts 
in  which  they  were  quartered ;  and  being  often 
drawn  out  in  bodies,  added  to  the  reputation  of  the 
state,  by  the  gallantry  of  their  appearance,  terrified 
the  disorderly,  and  protected  the  good  subjects.  But 
the  assembling  a  parliament  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
*i  matter  fit  to  be  weightily  considered.  Charles  had 
Straffora'san  habitual  horror  of  such  assemblies.  "  As  for 
lp  V233  "  that  hydra,"  said  he  to  his  lord-deputy,  "  take 
fc  good  heed;  for  you  know  that  here  I  have  found 
(C  it  as  well  cunning  as  malitious.  It  is  true  that 
"  your  grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I  assure  you  that 
e<  I  have  great  trust  in  your  care  and  judgment ;  yet 
<c  my  opinion  is  that  it  will  not  be  the  worse  for  my 
ec  service,  though  their  obstinacy  make  you  to  break 
*'  them ;  for  I  fear  that  they  have  some  ground,  to 
"  demand  more  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  give."  In  ef- 
fect, the  king  must  naturally  have  apprehended 
that  an  Irish  parliament  would  claim  the  perform- 
ance of  his  royal  promise,  and  press  for  a  confir- 
mation of  the  graces  transmitted  in  instruction  to 
lord  Fauikland.  Some  of  these  were  conceived  to 
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be  inconsistent  with  the  po\ver  necessary  to  be  main- 
tained in  Ireland  ;  others  seemed  equally  repugnant 
to  the  present  profit  of  the  crown.  The  scheme  of 
an  extensive  plantation  in  Connauffht,  if  not 
avowed,  was  firmly  resolved  on  ;  and  the  limitation 
of  the  king's  title  to  sixty  years.,  it  was  computed, 
would  deprive  the  crown  of  full  twenty  thousand 
pounds  annual  revenue.  The  deputy,  however, 
relying  on  his  own  address  for  managing  a  parlia- 
ment, quieted  the  king's  apprehensions,,  by  re- 
minding him,  that  such  an  assembly  in  Ireland  was 
the  less  formidable,  as  by  the  law  of  Poynings,  no 
act  could  pass,  which  had  not  previously  received 
the  royal  inspection  and  approbation.  It  was  re-  Stafford's 
solved  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  nation  ;  ^tL  v°l- 
and  the  whole  delicate  affair  was  entrusted  to  the1'  P-183- 
conduct  of  lord  Went  worth. 

THE  great  object  of  this  lord  was  to  prevail  on  A-  D- 
the  subjects  to  grant  a  liberal  supply  ;  and  at  the  1634> 
same  time  to  evade  the  confirmation  of  any  of  those 
graces  of  the  year  1628,  which  were  now  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  crown.  It 
was  uncertain  what  impression  an  immediate  denial 
of  any  of  these  might  make  upon  the  houses  of  par- 
liament. To  guard  against  all  danger,  he  proposed 
that  two  distinct  sessions  should  be  hold,  and  that 
the  king's  promise  should  be  given  for  both :  the 
first  for  providing  for  the  army  and  the  debts  of  the 
crown;  the  second  for  enacting  laws  and  graces 
for  the  benefit  of  the  subject.  His  success  depend- 
ed in  a  great  measure  on  the  dispositions  of  the 
members  who  were  to  compose  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Great  care  was  used  in  the  nomination  of 
sheriffs.  Persons  well  affected  to  government  were 
encouraged  to  stand  candidates  for  particular  places, 
and  supported  in  their  elections.  No  reliance  could 
be  placed  either  on  the  recusants,  or  the  puritanic 
protestants  ;  all  depended  on  a  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  their  passions  and  interests.  It  was  contriv- 
ed, therefore,  that  the  lower  house  should  be 
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composed  of  both  papists  and  protestants,  so  equal- 
ly balanced,  that  neither  party  should  appear  predo- 
minant ;  and  Wentworth  condescended  to  practise 
secretly  with  each.  To  the  recusants  he  observed, 
that  if  some  supply  were  not  devised  for  the  army, 
before  the  present  contribution  should  expire,,  go- 
vernment must  necessarily  recur  to  the  weekly  levies 
on  absenters  from  the  established  worship.  The 
protestants  were  reminded,,  that,  until  a  regular  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  necessities  of  govern- 
ment, the  king  could  not  refuse  the  bounty  of  the 
recusants,  or  discontent  them  by  the  execution  of 
penal  statutes.  Thus,  while  he  rendered  each  more 
tractable  by  their  apprehensions  of  the  other  party, 
he  at  the  same  time  took  care  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  military  officers  should  be  chosen  burgesses, 
who,  by  their  immediate  dependence  on  the  crown, 
would  on  every  critical  occasion  be  directed  by  the 
deputy,  and  incline  the  balance  of  parties,  as  he 
should  deem  necessary. 

WITH   this  political  address   Wentworth   mixed 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  pride  and  severity. 
It  had  been  usual  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  hold- 
ing a  parliament,  that  the  lords  of  the  Pale  should 
be  summoned  and  consulted,  on  the  time,  circum- 
stances, and   business   of  this   assembly.      It   was 
moved  in  council,  that  this  custom  should  be  now 
observed ;    but   the  deputy  suppressed  the  motion 
peremptorily  and   severely.     These  lords  deputed 
Straf.       one  of  their  number,  the  earl  of  Fingall,  to  remind 
ford's       him  of  the  custom :    he  treated  his  overture  with 
Lett.  Vol. contempt  and  disdain,  and  reprimanded  the  pre*- 
P*      '  sumption  of   it  with  an  indecent  acrimony.     When 
the  council  had  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  causes 
and  considerations,  and  the  bills  to  be   transmitted, 
previous  to  the  session  of  parliament,  they  at  first 
Ib  p       seemed  little  inclined  to  tread  precisely  in  the  path 
337.        which  the  lord  deputy  pointed  out ;  they  proposed 
several  bills  to  be  transmitted,  together  with  the  sub- 
sidies, as  good  inducements  to  content  the  houses: 
it  was  expected  that  the  bill  of  subsidies  should 
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he  sent  with  blanks,  that  the  king  himself  might  pre- 
scribe the  number  and  manner  of  these  donations : 
the  council  on  the  other  hand  contended,  that  the 
sums  required  should  be  immediately  ascertained, 
and  that  they  should  not  exceed  the  strict  bounds  of 
necessity.  The  deputy  quickly  interrupted  these  de- 
liberations: he  told  them,  that  instead  of  consulting 
what  might  please  the  people  in  parliament,  the  duty 
of  their  place  required  them  to  consider  what  might 
please  the  king,  and  induce  him  to  call  one;  that  his 
majesty  deserved  and  expected  the  confidence  of  his 
people:  that  he  would  admit  of  no  conditions,  no 
bargain  or  stipulation,  and  no  constraint  upon  the 
free  and  chearful  hearts  of  his  people.  A  perma- 
nent provision  was  necessary  for  his  army ;  not  a 
momentary  and  precarious  supply,  "  The  king," 
s.aid  he  "  desires  this  great  work  may  be  settled  by 
"  parliament.  He  covets  to  walk  in  this,  as  the  most 
"  beaten  path,  yet  not  more  legal  than  that  of  1m 
ff  prerogative  royal,  where  the  ordinary  way  fails 
ff  him.  If  this  people  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  cast 
"  off  his  gracious  proposals,  and  their  own  safety,  it 
"  must  be  done  without  them.  As  a  faithful  ser- 
"  vant  to  my  master,  I  shall  counsel  his  majesty  to 
{f  attempt  it  first  by  the  ordinary  means;  disap- 
tc  pointed  there,  where  he  may  with  so  much  right 
"  expect  it,  I  could  not,  in  a  cause  so  just  and  ne- 
"  cessary,  deny  to  appear  for  him  in  the  head  of  that 
"  army;  and  there  either  persuade  them  fully,  that 
"  his  majesty  had  reason  on  his  side,  or  die  in  the 
"  pursuit  of  his  commands  so  justly  laid  upon  me. 
"  Nay,  I  do  not  hold  it  impossible  to  effect  his  de- 
{f  sires  with  the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  by 
"  taking  the  supply  from  those  only  who  are  best 
""  able  to  answer  it,  and  all  this  while  have  paid  lit- 
"  tie  or  nothing. 

THE  counsellors,  who  but  now  canvassed  every 
proposition  of  government  with  freedom,  were  in  a 
moment  shamefully  confounded  and  silenced  by  this 
insolence.  They  trembled;  and  acquiesced  in  ever/ 
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measure  proposed  by  the  deputy.     The  parliament 
assembled  in  extraordinary  pomp.     The  speaker  of 
the  commons  was  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Wentworth.     After  some  fruitless  attempts  of 
the  recusants,  to  gain  a  majority  to  their  side,  by 
proceeding  directly  to  purge  the  house  of  members 
unduly  chosen  or  returned,  the  question  of  supply 
was  proposed.     With  one  voice  the  commons  voted 
a  grant  of  six  subsidies,  four  for  paying  the  debts  of 
the  establishment,  two  for  buying  in  rents  and  pen- 
sions :  not  that  the  uses  were  determined  by  a  formal 
appropriation :  they  entrusted  the  management  of 
their  supplies  solely  to  the  deputy,  requesting  only  by 
petition,  that  it  might  be  applied  to  these  purposes. 
Such  zeal  did  they  express,  and  such  delicate  concern 
for  the  honor  of  their  chief  governor,  that,   when 
Com.       gjr  Robert  Talbot  had  been  betrayed  in  debate  into 
y'.Y'p     some  unguarded  reflections  on  his  conduct,  he  was 
116.         instantly  expelled,  and  committed  to  close  custody, 
until  he  should  implore  pardon  of  the  lord  deputy  on 
Ib.  p.  us.  his  knees.  •   With  this  prompt  compliance,  and  this 
ardor  of  affection,  they  seemed  to  have  imbibed  a 
full  portion  of  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  present  go- 
vernment, for,  when  one  of  their  members  had  been 
affronted,  they  instantly  commanded  the  sheriff  of 
Dublin  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  offend- 
er. 

Carte,  IN  the  upper  house,  the  current  did  not  run  so 
Orm.  violently  in  favor  of  the  lord  deputy  and  his  measures. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  session,  he  experienced 
that  the  spirit,  of  the  old  English  nobility  of  Ireland, 
by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  contemptuous 
ideas  he  had  formed  of  the  whole  nation.  To 
guard  against  excesses,  to  which  contending  parties 
might  be  suddenly  transported,  he  revived  an  or- 
der issued  in  the  late  reign  by  lord  Chichester,  which 
forbad  the  members  to  enter  their  respective  houses 
with  their  swords.  They  had  usually  complied, 
without  considering  the  insult  on  their  privileges. 
The  usher  of  the  black-rod  attended  at  the  en- 
trance 
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trance  of  the  house  of  lords  to  receive  the  swords 
of  the  peers.  The  earl  of  Ormond,  lately  come  to 
age,  with  a  spirit  and  understanding  suited  to  his 
descent,  heard  the  order  with  scorn,  and  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  necessary  ensign  of  his  dignity.  Pro- 
voked at  a  rude  and  peremptory  repetition  of  the 
demand,  he  told  the  officer,  that  if  he  must  receive 
his  sword,  it  should  be  in  his  body :  and  thus  march- 
ed to  his  seat  with  a  stately  indignation.  The  lord 
deputy  highly  incensed  at  this  singular  contempt  of 
his  authority,  summoned  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  an- 
swer for  his  disobedience  before  the  council.  The 
young  lord  appeared,  avowed  his  knowledge  of  the 
order,  and  his  own  wilful  disobedience;  but  added, 
that  he  had  received  the  investiture  of  his  earldom 
per  cincturam  gladii,  and  was  both  entitled  and  bound 
by  the  royal  command,  to  attend  his  duty  in  parlia- 
ment gladio  cinctus.  Wentworth  was  abashed  and 
confounded.  He  consulted  his  friends,  whether  he 
should  at  once  crush,  or  reconcile  this  daring  spirit. 
They  reminded  him  of  the  necessity  of  gaining  some 
among  the  great  personages  of  Ireland;  of  the 
power,  connections,  and  capacity  of  the  earl;  of 
the  good  dispositions  he  had  already  discovered  to 
the  interests  of  the  crown;  of  his  influence  in  the 
house  of  peers,  fortified  as  he  was  by  the  proxies  of 
the  lords  Castlehaven,  Somerset,  Baltimore,  and 
Aungier  :  they  advised,  that  the  lord  deputy  should, 
by  all  means,  reconcile  the  earl,  and  attach  him  to 
his  interest.  The  advice  was  pursued:  Ormond 
soon  appeared  a  particular  favorite  at  the  Irish 
court :  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  privy-council. 

BUT,  as  birth  and  station  are  not  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  support  their  own  consequence,  the 
young  earl  of  Kildare  was  not  treated  with  the 
same  attention.  Provoked  at  the  neglect  of  the 
lord  deputy,  he  had  determined  to  send  his  proxy, 
and  absent  himself  from  parliament.  The  king 
by  letter  commanded  his  personal  attendance.  He 

obeyed ; 
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obeyed;  but  either  from  resentment,  or  through 
the  influence  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Cork, 
warmly  opposed  every  measure  of  the  deputy. 
Wentworth  was  provoked;  and  his  resentment 
appeared  in  his  imperious  treatment  of  the  earl. 
Impatient  of  such  insolence,  he  hurried  secretly  to 
the  court  of  England,  without  licence  of  departure, 
as  if  he  were  determined  to  seek  redress  from  the 
throne.  But  Charles  had  been  effectually  prepos- 
sessed against  him ;  and  his  precipitate  and  fruitless 
adventure  ended  in  regaining  the  royal  favor  by 
a  submission  to  the  deputy,  and  a  promise  of  future 
service. 

Stafford's  IN  the  mean  time,  the  peers  of  Ireland  seemed 
neither  intimidated  by  the  severity  of  the  chief  go- 
l.  I.  yernor,  nor  deceived  by  his  artifices.  They  com- 
'  plained  loudly  of  public  grievances ;  pressed  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  royal  graces ;  were  particularly 
urgent  for  establishing  that  article,  which  confined 
the  king's  claims  on  their  lands,  to  a  retrospect  of 
sixty  years ;  and  frequently  mentioned  the  royal 
promise,  in  a  manner  highly  offensive  to  an  admi- 
nistration, resolved  that  it  should  not  be  fulfilled. 
They  debated  warmly  and  frequently  on  several  re- 
gulations, which  they  conceived  necessary  to  be 
established  for  the  public  good.  They  proceeded  yet 
further.  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Poy- 
nings'  statute,  or  considering  themselves  as  the 
king's  hereditary  council,  and  therefore,  particular- 
ly entitled  to  the  designation,  mentioned  in  this  sta- 
tute, they  ordered  the  attorney  general  to  draw  up 
several  laws.,  on  which  they  had  debated,  into  formal 
acts,  in  order  to  be  transmitted  into  England.  No 
governor  was  more  tenacious  of  the  law  of  Poynings, 
or  considered  an  inviolable  adherence  to  this  law  in 
a  light  of  greater  consequence  to  the  crown,  than 
lord  Wentworth.  Yet,  for  the  present,  these  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  were  unnoticed.  The  warm 
temper  of  the  lords  was  less  alarming,  as  the  ne- 
glect of  a  committee  of  the  commons,  in  not  at- 
tending 
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tending  a  conference  in  due  time,  had  occasioned 
a  quarrel,,  which  prevented  any  dangerous  concert 
between  the  two  houses.  The  bills  of  subsidy  were 
passed.  The  only  other  bill,  which  the  adrninistra- 
tion  intended  should  be  enacted  in  this  session,  was 
one  for  the  confirmation  of  letters  patent  to  be  passed 
on  the  new  commission,  for  remedy  of  defective  ti- 
tles. This  also  was  established  into  a  law,  and  at- 
tended by  a  petition  from  the  lords  to  the  chief  go- 
vernor, that  this  commission  should  be  executed 
with  such  speed  and  moderation,  that  the  royal  fa- 
vor might  be  the  more  welcome,  and  the  subsidies 
the  better  paid.  His  answer  was  gracious ;  the  ses- 
sion on  the  point  of  closing ;  it  was  now  the  proper 
time  for  taking  notice  of  the  power  assumed  by  the 
lords,  of  framing  and  transmitting  bills;  and  this 
was  done  by  a  formal  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ing, made  by  the  lord  deputy  on  concluding  the 
session,  and  which  he  required  to  be  recorded  in  the 
journals  of  the  lords.  The  protest  recites  the  pur- 
port of  the  law  of  Poynings,  and  the  explanatory 
law  of  Philip  and  Mary.  It  enumerates  the  several 
bills  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  and 
which  had  in  their  name  been  presented  to  the  lord 
deputy,  in  order  for  their  transmission  into  England. 
(f  All  which  proceedings  of  their  lordship?,  Wo 
ee  the  lord  deputy,"  saith  Wentworth,  "  taking  into 
"  due  consideration,  and  weighing  with  the  saW 
<e  statutes,  although  we  do  not  conceive,  that  tho 
<c  said  lords,  advisedly  or  purposedly  intended  to  vio- 
et  late  or  innovate  in  any  thin£,  otherwise  than  by 
(f  the  said  statutes  are  provided ;  yet,  for  the  avoid- 
"  ing  of  any  misrepresentation,  which,  by  reason  of 
e(  that  manner  of  proceeding,  ma'y  in  after-times 
<e  be  made,  to  the  intrerrchment  of  the  said  acts  of 
"  parliament,  or  his  majesty's  regal  power,  whereof 
"  we  are  and  will  be  always  most  tender;  in  dis- 
ff  charge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  preservation  of 
"  his  majesty's  honor,  arid  that  the  like  mistake  in 
' '  their  lordship's  proceedings  may  futurely  be  avoid' 
"  ed :-- We  have  therefore  thought  fit  this  day,  in 

"  full 
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cc  full  parliament,  to  PROTEST  against  that  course 
"  held  by  their  lordships,  as  not  any  ways  belong- 
"  ing1  to  their  lordships,  to  give  order  to  the  king's 
"  learned  counsel,  or  any  other,  for  the  framing  or 
"  drawing  up  any  acts  to  pass  in  parliament;  but 
'•  that  the  same  solely  belongs  to  us  the  lord  deputy 
and  council.  We  the  lord  deputy  do  hereby  fur- 
ther declare,  that  their  lordships  have  power  only 
by  remonstrance  and  petition  to  represent  to  the 
lord  deputy  and  council,  for  the  time  being,  such 
public  considerations  as  they  shall  think  fit  and 
good  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  so  to  submit 
them  to  be  drawn  into  acts,  and  transmitted  into 
England,  or  otherwise  altered  or  rejected,  accord- 
ing as  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  in  their  w  is- 
dom,  shall  judge  and  hold  expedient;  and  that, 
in  such  wise  as  the  said  acts  of  parliament,  in  these 
cases,  have  limited  and  appointed.  And  we  the 
lord  deputy  do  trust,  that  their  lordships  will  take 
"  this  as  a  seasonable  and  necessary  admonishment 
"  from  us,  and  forbear  the  like  course  hereafter." 
This  protest  was  received  without  any  apparent  ill 
temper  in  the  lords;  and  the  session  closed,  with  the 
utmost  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  chief  governor, 
for  the  concessions  he  had  obtained. 

THE  subsequent  meetings  of  this  parliament 
though  intended  solely  for  consulting  the  interests  of 
t!*»  people,  yet  did  not  pass  without  clamour  and  dis- 
satisfaction. When  provision  had  been  once  made 
for  the  necessities  of  government.  Wentworth  spoke 
with  greater  freedom  of  the  graces.  He  told  the 
commons  plainly,  that  some  of  them  wrere  only  oc- 
casional and  temporary;  not  proper  to  be  enacted 
when  the  occasion  was  removed ;  that  others  were 
already  provided  for;  several  difficult  to  be  regulated 
by  an  invariable  law ;  some  indeed  fit  to  be  given  in 
charge,  and  referred  to  the  care  and  integrity  of  the 
proper  officers.  In  two  material  points  he  absolutely 
denied  their  request,  one  for  limiting  the  king's  title 
to  sixty  years ;  which  was  judged  inconsistent  with 

his 
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his  service ;  the  other  for  enrolling  former  surren- 
ders, and  passing  new  patents  of  esthetes  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  and  county  of  Clare;  which 
would  have  defeated  the  scheme  of  a  western  planta- 
tion, with  which  the  king  was  totally  possessed  ;  for 
plantations  were  now  considered  as  engines  of  the 
crown  for  raising  money. 

SOME  more  equitable  designs,  for  the  interests  of 
the  subjects,  gave  particular  offence  to  the  recusants. 
By  the  common  law  of  Ireland,  lands  and  tenements  Carte, 
had  not  been  devisable  by  will ;  so  that  no  one  could, 
in  that  manner,  legally  provide  for  his  younger  chil- 
dren, by  charging  his  real  estate,  when  his  personal 
was  not  sufficient ;  nor  could  they  be  regularly  con- 
veyed from  one  to  another,  unless  by  solemn  livery 
and  seisin,  matter  of  record,  or  writing  sufficiently 
made  without  fraud  or  artifice.  Ways,  however, 
were  invented  to  alter  the  property  and  possession  of 
lands,  by  fraudulent  feoffments,  and  other  assurances, 
to  secret  uses  and  trusts,  by  long  leases,  for  near  a 
thousand  years ;  sometimes  by  wills,  either  in  wri- 
ting, or  by  words,  or  in  cases  of  extremity,  by  signs 
and  tokens.  Such  feoffments  and  long  leases  were  at 
first  used  by  the  Romish  party,  to  defeat  the  king  of 
his  wardships,  and  save  the  heirs  of  lands  held  in  ca- 
pite,  from  suing  out  their  liveries,  which  could  not 
regularly  be  obtained,  without  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  But  these  artifices  w^ere  also  employed 
to  defeat  other  lords  of  their  rights  and  aids,  widows 
of  their  dowers,  and  widowers  of  their  tenancies  by 
courtesy.  Titles  were  thus  rendered  intricate ;  heirs 
unjustly  disinherited,  without  knowing  whom  to  sue 
for  recovery  of  their  rights ;  and  perpetual  occa- 
sions offered  for  perjury.  The  king  was  deprived 
of  the  dues  incident  to  the  crown ;  the  lands  of  re- 
bels and  felons,  attainted,  were  screened  from  his 
claims ;  and  men  were  the  less  deterred  from  enter- 
ing into  rebellion,  when  they  ran  no  hazard,  but  of 
their  own  persons. 

FOR 
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FOR  remedy  of  all,  two  acts  were  framed,,  pur- 
porting*, "  that  all  persons,  for  whose  use  any  others 
<(  were  seized  of  lands,  rent-charges,  &c.  should  be 
"  deemed  in  actual  possession  thereof;  and  that  no 
"  conveyance  of  any  estate  of  inheritance  or  free- 
"  hold,  by  bargain  and  sale,  should  be  valid,  un- 
Cf  less  by  writing  indented,  sealed,  and  enrolled,  in 
"  one  of  the  king's  courts  at  Dublin,  or  in  the 
"  county  where  such  estate  lay,  before  the  custos 
"  ratulorum,  two  justices,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
fc  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  deeds. 
"  Such  as  were  seized  of  estates  in  fee-simple,  were 
to  be  enabled  to  alienate  them  by  will  in  writing,  or 
by  any  other  act  lawfully  executed :  Those  who 
held  of  the  king  in  chief  by  knight's  service.,  or  by 
knight's  service  ^not  in  chief,  to  dispose  of  two 
thirds  of  their  lands ;  those  who  held  by  soccage, 
of  the  whole;  reserving  to  the  king,  in  this  latter 
case,  his  rights  and  fines  of  alienation,  and,  in  the 
former,  reserving  not  only  these,  but  also  the 
wardship  and  custody  of  the  other  third ;  the  fine 
"'  for  alienation  being  fixed  at  a  third  part  of  the 
"  yearly  value  of  the  lands  devised." 

THESE  regulations  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
recusants;  for  they  were  directly  pointed  against 
those  artifices  they  had  invented  to  defeat  the  king 
of  his  wardship  of  minors,  and  custody  of  their 
lands;  and  they. empowered  him  to  have  those  mi- 
nors educated  from  their  early  years  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  established  church.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  government  soon  conquered  their  opposi- 
tion. The  acts  were  passed,  together  with  a  third 
for  vacating  fraudulent  conveyances,  sales,  and 
alienations,  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  late 
reign. 

THE  other  laws  of  this  parliament  met  with  little 
obstruction,  as  they  were  calculated  purely  for 
regulating  the  police,  or  for  promoting  the  quiet 
and  improvement  of  the  realm,  reforming  the  bar- 
barous customs,  and  refining  the  manners  of  the 

people ; 
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people;  abolishing  odious  distinctions  between  the 
original  natives  and  other  subjects ;    adopting  the 
most  valuable  of  the  English  statutes  enacted  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  seventh ;  regulating  the  pro- 
secutions on  penal  statutes,  so  as  to  guard  the  sub- 
ject against  grievance  and  opression ;  preventing  the 
depauperation   of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  colleges, 
and  hospitals,  by  leases  at  a  less  rent  than  half  the 
value  t)f  the  premises ;  with  other  provisions  for  the 
security  of  estates,  and  improvement  of  lands.  These, 
and  such  like  Institutions,  do  honor  to  the  adminis- 
tration by  which  they  were  supported,  but  the  sup- 
port of  lord   Wentworth   proved   in  one  instance 
insufficient.     The  two  houses  united  in  a  petition 
that  the  king  would  establish  a  mint  in  Ireland. 
The  deputy  readily  promised  to  enforce  the  request; 
but  the  English  council,  whose  views  or  judgments 
were  not  so  favorable  to  the  Irish  subjects,  defeat- 
ed  their  application,  "  thereby/'  saith  Mr.  Carte, 
"  giving  them  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  unhappiness 
"  of  their  situation,  in  being  under  the  control  of  a 
"  body  of  men  of  a  different  country,  who  have  no 
"  natural  inclination  for  the  welfare  of  their's,  nor 
"  any  .interests  in  the  good  of  it."     An  assertion, 
which  we  must  pronounce  false  and  precipitate,  un- 
less we  consider  the  tempers  and  understandings  of 
their  fellow-subjects  of  England,  as  odious  and  con- 
temptible to  an  extraordinary  degree.     Butane  par-         ^ 
liament  of  Ireland  do  not  seem  on  this  occasion 
to  have  thought  or  spoken  with  the  asperity  of  this 
author;  for  when  an  act  of  free  and  general  par- 
don was  followed  by  a  dissolution,  they  departed 
with  content  and  satisfaction.     Some  few  provisions Straffbrd'a 
for  the  public  good,  which  had  been  defeated  by  Letter, 
the    recusant   members,   Wentworth,   in   the   highvoj- '• 
strain  of  prerogative,  determined  to  establish  by  anp' 
act  of  state. 

WITH  the  parliament,  sat  also  a  convocation  of 
the  clergy.     They  granted  eight  subsidies  to  the 
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king ;  and  at  the  same  time  solicited  redress  of  seve- 
ral grievances,  and  correction  of  several  disorders  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.     The  condition  of  their  church 
was  at  this  time  deplorable.     The  places  of  wor- 
ship in  ruin  ;  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  alienated, 
in  the  midst  of  public  confusion  and  disorders.    Ap- 
propriations, Commendarns,  and  violent  intrusions 
had  reduced  the  rural  clergy  to  contempt  and  beg- 
gary.    Absolute  grants,  and  long  leases,  made  by 
avaricious  incumbents,  or  extorted  from  the  timid 
avid  oppressed,  had  reduced  the  revenues  of  bishop^ 
rics  to  a  scandalous  insufficiency.     And  even  the 
provisions  made  for  the  clergy  in  the  late  reign,  on 
settling  the  plantations,  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  defeated  by  artful  and  fraudulent  commission^- 
ers.      Ignorance,    negligence,    and    corruption    of 
manners  in  the  established  clergy,  were  the  conse- 
quences  of  their  poyerty.      A   Romish  hierarchy, 
which  exercised  a  regular  jurisdiction  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  kingdom,  were  sufficiently  assiduous  to 
take  advantage  of  their  absence  or  neglect,  and  in 
some  places  had  possessed  themselves  of  ecclesias- 
tical lands.    The  more  virulent  of  the  Scottish  pres- 
byterians,  on  the  other  hand,    wrere  outrageously 
zealons  for  their  own  discipline  and   worship,   of- 
fered   daily    insults    to    the    established    church  T 
government,  and  treated  even  its  rites  and  worship 
with  provoking  cop  tempt. 

THESE  sectaries,  as  they  were  called,  appeared 
to  lord  Wentworth,  at  least  equally  enemies  to 
the  truth  of  religion  with  the  popish  party.  A 
perfect  conformity  was  the  great  work,  which  he 
and  his  friend  Laud,  were  sincerely  zealous  to  es- 
tablish thoroughly  in  Ireland,  but  which  indeed 
exceeded  the  abilities  of  both.  The  procedure 
of  the  lord  deputy,  however,  was  sufficiently  ju- 
dicious; for  he  began  with  providing  churches 
to  receive,  and  able  ministers  to  teach  the  people, 
ipommissions  for  the  reparation  of  churches  issued 

through 
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through  the  kingdom.  The  example  of  the  king, 
who  consented  to  settle  the  appropriations  possessed 
by  the  crown  upon  resident  clergy,  the  desire  of 
recommending  themselves  to  the  deputy,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  his  power  and  severity.,  influenc- 
ed many  to  a  voluntary  concurrence  in  the  work 
of  reformation.,  by  erecting  and  endowing'  places 
of  worship,  and  resigning  those  possessions,  which 
had  been  usufped  from  the  church.  The  more  re- 
luctant were  either  attacked,  or  threatened  with  ri- 
gorous prosecutions ;  and  from  the  earl  of  Cork, 
in  particular,  the  deputy  contrived  to  wrest  about 
two  thousand  pounds  annual  revenue  of  tythes, 
\vhich,  from  the  want  of  incumbents,  and  the  dis- 
order of  the  times,  he  had  gotten  into  his  possession* 
and  converted  to  appropriations.  Laws  were  pro- 
Cured  in  the  late  parliament  for  restitution  of  the 
rights  of  the  clergy,  and  provisions  made  to  prevent 
all  future  alienations; 

THE  cares  of  lord  Wentworth  were  extended  to 
the  education  and  instruction  of  the  rising  generation 
of  Irish  clergy.  He  inspected  minutely  into  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  the  univprsity  of  Dub- 
lin ;  and  found  them  in  considerable-disorder,  partly 
by  the  means  of  a  weak  governor,  awl  partly  by 
the  defects  of  the  present  statutes.  The  governor 
was  removed,  and  a  person,  conceived  to  be  more 
sufficient,  substituted  in  his  place.  The  statutes 
were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  who  was  persuaded  to  draw  up 
a  new  body  of  laws  for  this  university,  as  he  had 
done  for  that  of  Oxford  ;  and  these  were  established 
by  the  royal  authority. 

THE  great  point  for  which  the  king,  archbishop 
Laud,  and  the  lord  deputy  were  equally  zealous,  still 
remained  to  be  effected  ;  the  complete  union  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  establishing  the 
English  articles  and  canons  in  this  latter  kingdom,  as 
the  rule  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  clergy  of 
the  puritanic  cast  were  by  no  means  favourers  of 

such 
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such  an  attempt;  and  affected  a  zealous  solicitude 
sfor  what  they  called   the   independence    of    their 

vo/T     church.     Usher,  the  head  of  this  party,  had  never 

p.  381.  been  regarded  by  lord  Wentworth  with  a  favoura- 
ble eye  ;  but,  on  account  of  his  station,  character, 
and  popularity,  was  to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
caution.  It  was  mortifying  to  the  compiler  of  the 
Irish  articles  of  religion  in  the  late  reign,  to  find 
them  now  threatened  with  a  solemn  abolition  ;  and 
had  the  temper  of  this  learned  prelate  disposed  him 
to  turbulence  and  opposition,  he  might  have  proved 
highly  vexatious  and  embarrassing  to  the  deputy, 
supported  as  he  was  by  the  judgments  and  affections 
of  almost  all  the  Irish  clergy.  To  reconcile  him  to 
the  projected  reformation,  it  was  agreed,  that  no 
censure  should  be  passed  on  any  of  the  former  Irish 
articles,  but  that  they  should  be  virtually,  not  for- 
mally abrogated,  by  the  establishment  of  those  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  also,  that  the  English 
canons  should  not  be  received,  in  a  body,  but  a  col- 
lection made  of  such  as  might  be  most  acceptable,  to 
form  a  rule  of  discipline  for  the  Irish  church.  The 
articles  were  received,  and  the  canons  established 

Ib.  p.  S^.agreeabiy  to  the  lord  deputy's  mind;  yet  more  by 
the  influence  of  his  authority,  than  the  inclinations 
of  a  great  part  of  the  clergy;  although  but  one 
member  of  the  convocation  ventured  publicly  to 
avow  his  dissent. 

THESE  regulations  in  the  ecclesiastical  system 
were  followed  by  an  establishment  too  odious,  and 
therefore  too  dangerous,  to  be  attempted  during 
the  sessions  of  parliament,  that  of  an  high-com- 
mission court,  which  was  erected  in  Dublin  after  the 
English  model,  with  the  'same  formality,  and  the  same 
tremendous  powers.  The  intentions  of  this  establish- 

Tb  p.  m.ment,  (as  the  deputy  explains  them  to  Laud)  were  to 
countenance  the  despised  state  of  the  clergy  to  support 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  restrain  the  extortion  of 
their  officers,  to  annul  foreign  jurisdiction,  to  punish 
polygamies  and  adulteries,  to  provide  for  the  main- 

tenance 
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tenance  and  residence  of  the  clergy,  to  inquire  into 
the  application  of  charitable  and  pious  donations,, 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  conformity  of  religion,,  and, 
ff  in  the  way  to  all  these,  raise  perhaps  a  good  re- 
"  venue  to  the  crown." 

THE  favorite  object,   indeed,   of  this  chief  go- Carte, 
vernor,  which  he  ever  kept  in  view,  through  all  hisj?™^: 
transactions,  was  this  of  improving  the  revenue,  and^  i. 
supplying  the  necessities  of  his  royal  master.     And 
when  for  this  purpose  we  find  him  protecting  and  ex- 
tending commerce,  guarding  the  coasts  from  piracy, 
introducing  manufactures,  and  encouraging  a  spirit 
of  well  directed  industry,   we  must  acknowledge, 
that  such  means  were  liberal  and  laudable.     A  sub- 
ject of  Ireland  should  with  gratitude  record,  that 
one  scheme  happily  and  judiciously  devised  by  lord 
Wentworth,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  present 
affluence  and  prosperity  of  this  country. 

HE  found  among  the  Irish  little  trade  or  manu- 
factures, except  some  small  beginnings  of  a  cloath- 
ing  trade,  which  promised  to  encrease,  and  might  in 
time  essentially  affect  the  staple  commodity  of  Eng- 
land. Ireland  furnished  wool  in  great  quantities., 
and  its  people  could  afford  to  vend  their  cloth  in  fo- 
reign markets,  on  more  moderate  terms  than  the 
English  traders.  A  governor,  particularly  jealous 
of  any  diminution  of  the  king's  customs,  was  alarm- 
ed at  this  prospect;  he  considered  farther,  that  the 
Irish  subjects,  if  restrained  from  indraping  their  own 
wool,  must  of  necessity  fetch  their  cloathing  from 
England  ;  so  as  in  some  sort  to  be  dependent  on  this 
country  for  their  livelihood.  Hence  the  connection 
of  these  realms  must  become  firm  and  indissoluble, 
as  the  Irish  could  not  revolt  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  crown,  without  nakedness  to  themselves  and 
their  families.  For  these  reasons  he  laid  discourage- 
ments on  their  woollen  manufacture ;  but  at  the  same 
time  determined  to  establish  another  article  of  trade, 
at  least  equally  beneficial  to  this  pe^fple,  and  which 
promised  service,  rather  than  detriment  to  England, 

IT 
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IT  was  judged,  that  the  soil  of  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land was  well  fitted  to  the  raising  of  flax ;  some  ex- 
periments made  by  order  of  the  deputy  confirmed  it ; 
the  women  were  naturally  addicted  to  spinning ;  the 
living-,  and  consequently  the  labour  of  the  Irish  was 
cheap ;  could  they  be  trained  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen-cloth,,  Wentworth,  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
a  projector,  conceived  that  they  might  soon  be  ena- 
bled to  under-sell  the  French  and  Hollanders ;  he 
therefore  happily  determined  to  establish  this  manu- 
facture in  Ireland.  Infant  schemes  are  ever  attended 
with  an  expence,  terrible  to  men  of  cautious  and  con- 
tracted minds.  To  encourage  a  spirit  of  enterprizc,, 
Wentworth  himself  embarked  in  his  favorite  pro- 
ject, even  to  an  expence  (as  he  stated  it)  of  thirty 
jthousand  pounds.  Flaxseed  was  imported  from  Hol- 
land ;  work-men  were  brought  from  France  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  seed  prospered,  the  people 
were  employed;  looms  fitted  up,  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  yarn  and  cloth,  so  as  to  secure  the  sale  by 
the  goodness  of  the  commodity.  Such  were  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  ;  which,  though 
fatally  interrupted  by  the  subsequent  disorders  of  this 
country,  yet  revived  with  all  its  happy  consequences 
on  the  return  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

BUT  such  schemes  of  improvement,  how  promising 
A-  D-      soever,  were  yet  gradual  in  tlreir  operation,  and  cal- 
culated rather  for  the  advantage  of  future  times,  than 
for  supplying  the  present  necessities  of  the  crown. 
Strafibrd's \Ventworth  was  impatient  to  signalize  his  administra- 
Letterrf,    ^Qn  ^  a  servjce  of  immediate  and  extensive  emolu- 
ment to  his  royal  master.     His  project  was  nothing 
less,  than  to  subvert  the  title  to  every  estate  in  every 
part  of  Connaught,  and  to  establish  a  new  Plantation 
through  this  whole  province:  a  project,  which,  when 
first  proposed,  in  the  late  reign,  \vas  received  with 
horror  and  amazement,  but  which  suited  the  undis- 
mayed and  enterprising  genius  of  lord  Wen th worth. 
For  this  he  had  opposed  the  confirmation  of  the  royal 
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graces,  transmitted  to  lord  Faulkland,  and  taken  to 
himself  the  odiurn  of  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the 
royal  promise.  The  parliament  was  at  an  end ;  and 
the  deputy  at  leisure  to  execute  a  scheme,  which,  as 
it  was  offensive  and  alarming,  required  a  cautious 
and  deliberate  procedure  Old  records  of  state,  and 
the  memorials  of  ancient  monasteries  were  ransacked, 
to  ascertain  the  king's  original  title  to  Connaught. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  that  in  the  grant  of  Henry 
the  third,  to  Richard  de  Burgo,  five  cantreds  were 
reserved  to  the  crown,  adjacent  to  the  castle  of  Ath- 
lone  ;  that  this  grant  included  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  province,  which  was  now  alleged  to  have 
been  forfeited  by  Acdh  O'Connor,  the  Irish  provin- 
cial chieftain ;  that  the  lands  and  lordship  of  de  Bur- 
go,  descended  lineally  to  Edward  the  fourth ;  and 
were  confirmed  to  the  Crown  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
the  seventh.  The  ingenuity  of  court-lawyers  was 
employed  to  invalidate  all  patents  granted  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  these  lands,  from  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  found,  that  the  indentures  made  be- 
tween Sir  John  Perrot,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  were  irregular,  and  unauthorized  by  his 
commission ;  and  the  queen's  patents  voided  by  the 
non-performance  of  conditions;  that  those,  granted 
by  James,  were  obtained  on  false  suggestions,  and 
executed  without  attention  to  the  royal  will  and  di- 
rection. In  several  patents,  passed  by  commission  of 
this  king,  there  was  reserved  to  the  crown,  without, 
particular  authority,  a  tenure  by  common  knight's 
service :  a  kind  of  tenure  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  recusants,  as  itdidnot  oblige  them  to  do  homage, 
or  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  But  the  lawyers 
were  now  confident,  that,  as  this  was  not  particular- 
ly warranted  by  the  commission,  as  the  law  ever  im- 
plied a  tenure  in  capite,  where  none  in  particular  is 
expressed,  and  as  a  tenure  by  common  knight's  ser- 
vice, was  less  beneficial  to  the  crown,  the  grants 
must  be  adjudged  to  have  been  made  in  deceit  of 
the  crown,  which  was  hereby  defrauded  of  its  wards 
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and  other  profits,  and,  of  consequence,    void   and 
illegal. 

ARMED  with  these  authorities,  Wentworth,  at 
the  head  of  the  commissioners  of  plantation,,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  western  province.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Leitriin,  had  already  acknowledged 
the  king's  title  to  their  lands,  and  submitted  to  a 
Straffor(1'8plantation.  It  was  now  deemed  expedient  to  begin 
Let.voi.  I. with  those  of  Roscommon.  The  Commission  was 
p.  442.  opened  in  this  county ;  the  evidences  of  the  king's 
title  produced,  examined,  and  submitted  to  a  jury, 
formed  of  the  principal  inhabitants,,  purposely,  (as 
the  lord  deputy  expressed  it)  that  "  they  might  an- 
C(  swer  the  king  a  round  fine  in  the  castle  chamber, 
"  in  case  they  should  prevaricate."  They  were  told 
by  Wentworth,  that  his  majesty's  intention  in  esta- 
blishing his  undoubted  title,  was  to  make  them  a  rich 
and  civil  people ;  that  he  purposed  not  to  deprive 
them  of  their  just  possessions,,  but  to  invest  them  with 
a  considerable  part  of  his  own:  that  he  needed  not 
their  interposition  to  vindicate  his  right,  which  might 
be  established  by  the  usual  course  of  law,  upon  an 
information  of  intrusion;  but  that  he  wished  his  peo- 
ple to  share  with  him  in  the  honor  and  profit  of 
the  glorious  and  excellent  work  he  was  now  to  exe- 
cute; to  his  majesty  it  was  indifferent,  whether  their 
verdict  should  acknowledge  or  deny  his  title.  If 
they  were  inclined  to  truth,  and  to  their  own  inte* 
rests,  they  were  to  find  the  title  for  the  king;  if  to 
$o  that  which  was  simply  best  for  his  majesty,  with- 
out regard  to  their  own  good,  the  deputy  advised 
them,  roughly  and  pertinaciously  to  deny  to  find 
any  title  at  all. 

THE  presence  and  interposition  of  a  lord  deputy, 
and  a  deputy  whose  character  and  temper  were  fitted 
to  operate  on  men's  passions,  had  probably  their  full 
effect  on  this  occasion.  The  king's  title  was  found 
without  scruple  or  hesitation ;  and  the  verdict  at- 
tended with  a  petition,  for  an  equitable  treat- 
ment of  present  proprietors,  and  a  due  provision 

for 
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for  the  church.  The  deputy  not  only  promised 
ample  satisfaction  in  these  particulars,  but  publish- 
ed a  proclamation ,  whereby  all  proprietors  through- 
out tne  province  were  assured  of  easy  compositions, 
and  of  new  and  indefeasible  grants.  The  counties 
of  Mayo  and  Sligo  followed  the  example  of  Ros-' 
common,  and  found  the  king's  title  '  with  equal 
chearfulness. 

IT  now  remained  to  prosecute  the  royal  claims  in 
the  county  of  Galway ;  but  here,  as  was  suspected, 
the  commissioners  found  greater  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. The  inhabitants  were  almost  wholly  of 
the  Romish  communion,  influenced  by  their  clergy> 
encouraged  by  recusant  lawyers,  and  supported  by 
the  power  of  the  governor  of  their  county,  Uliac 
earl  of  Clanricard  and  Saint  Alban's,  a  nobleman 
of  excellent  character,  potently  allied,  and  of  con- 
siderable esteem  and  consequence  at  the  court  of 
England.  There  he  now  resided,  but  held  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  his  kinsmen  and  country- 
men ;  and  was  their  avowed  and  zealous  patron,  at 
a  time  when  his  own  great  possessions  were  in 
danger,  and  his  country  threatened  with  a  sudden 
and  violent  revolution  of  property.  Men  thus  in- 
fluenced, encouraged,  and  supported,  were  not 
easily  intimidated  by  the  deputy.  Their  lawyers 
pleaded  boldly  and  violently  against  the  king's  title. 
The  jury  were  deaf  to  every  argument  in  its  favor, 
and  refuLed  to  find  it.  Wentworth  was  enraged  ; 
he  laid  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds  upon  the 
sheriff;  and  bound  the  obstinate  jurors  to  appear  in 
the  castle-chamber,  and  answer  for  their  offence, 
where  they  were  fined,  each  in  the  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  until  it 
should  be  paid,  and  to  acknowledge  their  offence  in 
court,  upon  their  knees. 

THE  severity  of  this  sentence,  and  even  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  lord  deputy,  not  in  Galway 
only,  but  in  the  other  western  counties,  were  repre- 
sented in  England  with  every  circumstance  of  ag- 
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gravation,  and  afforded  ample  matter  for  invective 
to  the  numerous  enemies  of  lord  Wentvvorth.  Me 
was  accused  of  rancor  and  scandalous  injustice  to 
the  earl  of  Clanricard.  Every  instance  of  his  rigor- 
ous administration  was  recalled  to  view;  and  the 
personal  enemies  he  had  made  in  Ireland  were  counte- 
nanced in  their  complaints.  He  had  obliged  lord 
Wilmot,  who  had  for  many  years  commanded  the 
army  in  this  country,  to  make  compensation  for 
lands  he  had  usurped  from  the  crown,  and  unjustly 
alienated;  he  had  compelled  the  earl  of  Cork  to 
resign,  his  depredations  of  the  church :  these  were 
represented  as  instances  of  his  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical government.  His  friend  Laud  was  alarmed 
at  the  clamours  raised  against  him,  and  hinted  the 
propriety  of  a  temperate  and  cautious  conduct;  but 
the  temper  of  lord  Wentworth  was  too  violent  and 
headstrong,  and  his  maxims  of  administration  too 
rigorous,  not  to  enflame,  instead  of  allaying  the 
virulence  of  his  enemies.  In  some  instances  he 
seemed  to  have  conceived,  that  the  dignity  of  his  go- 
vernment could  not  be  supported,  but  by  such  exer- 
tions of  authority,  as  bespeak  an  utter  intoxication 
of  power  and  greatness. 

SIR  Piers  Crosby  had  been  distinguished  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  expedition  to  the  isle  of  Re,  and  the 
principal  means  of  saving  the  English  forces  in 
their  retreat.  He  commanded  a  regiment,  and  was 
of  the  privy  council  in  Ireland.  In  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  late  parliament,  he  ventured  to  oppose 
some  measures  of  administration.  The  deputy  re- 
primanded, and  accused  him  of  a  violation  of  his 
oath,  in  voting  against  bills  to  which  he  had  assent- 
ed in  council,  and  concurred  in  transmitting  them. 
Crosby  was  sequestered  from  the  council  board. 
He  complained  of  this  severity  by  petition ;  he  de- 
sired licence  to  repair  to  England,  as  if  resolved  to 
appeal  to  the  king.  It  was  refused  ;  and  on  the  re- 
presentations of  Wentworth,  his  majesty  directed 
kim  to  be  removed  entirely  from  the  privy  council. 

A  libel 
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A  libel  appeared,  containing  severe  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  the  lord  deputy ;  and  Crosby  was  im- 
mediately suspected  as  the  author:  on  this  suspicion 
he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  ;  his  study 
opened  forcibly,  his  papers  secured  and  ransacked; 
yet  no  copy  of  the  libel  could  be  found  to  prove  his 
guilt.  But  if  he  had  not  framed,  he  at  least  encou- 
raged and  divulged  the  slander:  on  this  ground,  a 
virulent  prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  in 
the  castle  chamber.  Wentworth  now  affected  to 
interpose,  and  solicited  tlte  king  to  pardon  him; 
but  Charles,  with  his  usual  stateliness  and  severity,  Stratford'* 
commanded  that  the  offender  should  be  left  to  the  j  &^'3^' 
•censure  of  a  court  composed  of  obsequious  ministers 
and  creatures  of  the  deputy.  The  fine  and  dama- 
ges decreed  were  so  excessive,  that  Crosby  found  it 
necessary  to  save  himself  from  utter  ruin  by  an  hu- 
miliating submission  to  lord  Wentworth. 

BUT  neither  this  instance  of  rigor,  nor  the  im- 
perious commitment  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  to  prison, 
for  hesitating  to  submit  his  property  to  the  sentence 
of  the  privy  council,  made  such  an  impression  either 
in  England  or  Ireland,  as  the  amazing  severity  ex- 
perienced by  lord  Monutnorris. 

SIR  Francis  Annesley,  created  baron  of  Mount- 
norris,  had  adventured  into  Ireland  in  the  late  reign, 
and  acquired  fortune,    station,    and    consequence. 
He    had  been  honored  with  several  marks  of  fa- 
vor and  confidence  both  by  James  and  Charles: 
and,  at  the  arrival  of   lord  Wentworth  to  his  go- 
vernment,  was  considered,    and  represented  by  the 
deputy,  as  particularly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  crown.     The  noble  historian  describes  him  as  aciaren- 
man,  whose  usual  course  was  to  insinuate  himself  in-  <*<*»»  rol 
to  the  affection  of  a  new   chief  governor,  and    to  • 
malign  him  on  his  departure ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  representations  of  lord  Wentworth,  his  private  Straff, 
character  was  neither  respectable  nor  decent.  How-  Lett-  P- 
ever  these  things  may  be,  some  causes  of  mutual^2  40S* 
dissatisfaction  had  arisen  between  the  deputy  and 
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this  lord,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  rancorous 
enmity.  Mountnorris  had,  by  order  of  the  king-, 
been  abridged  of  certain  fees  usually  received  in  his 
office  of  vice-treasurer,  which  he  naturally  ascribed 
to  the  instances  of  the  lord  deputy.  To  mortify 
him  still  further,  Wentworth  discovered  that  a  gra- 
tuity had  been  paid  to  expedite  the  discharge  of  a 
sum,  granted  by  warrant  from  the  treasury;  and 
commanded  that  it  should  be  instantly  refunded. 
Mountnorris  pleaded  that  the  money  had  been  re- 
ceived by  one  of  his  domestics  without  his  privity  ; 
so  that  the  deputy  could  not  enjoy  the  additional  sa- 
tisfaction of  removing  him  from  his  office.  He 
was  impatient  for  an  occasion  to  make  him  feel  the 
weight  of  power:  Mountnorris,  with  equal  impa- 
tience, waited  for  the  time  when  that  power  should 
expire. 

IT  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  these  lords, 
thus  circumstanced,  should  be  ever  cautious  and 
guarded  in  speaking  of  each  other ;  or  if  Went- 
worth had  less  occasion  for  reserve,  that  Mountnor- 
ris, in  some  unguarded  moment  of  privacy  and 
social  confidence,  should  not  be  surprised  into  some 
expression  of  intemperance  or  imprudence.  A  few 
days  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  a  private 
company  at  the  table  of  the  lord  chancellor,  it  was 
observed,  that  the  deputy  had  just  now  been  much 
provoked  by  the  aukwardness  of  a  domestic ;  who 
attending  him  in  an  accession  of  the  gout,  had  hurt 
his  foot  grievously  in  removing  a  stool.  One  of  the 
guests,  turning  to.  lord  Mountnorris,  observed,  that 
the  offender  was  of  his  own  name  and  kindred. 
The  domestic,  it  seems,  had  formerly  experienced  the 
haughtiness  of  the  deputy,  who,  at  a  review  of  some 
troops,  had  threatened  him  rudely  with  his  stan^  or 
given  him  a  slight  blow.  From  this  incident  lord 
Mountnorris  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  he  had 
perhaps  wilfully  offended,  in  revenge  of  that  public 
affront  he  had  once  received  from  the  lord  deputy  ; 
"  but  the  gentleman  has  a  brother,"  said  he, 
{'  who  would  not  have  taken  SUCH  A  REVENGE/' 

AFTER 
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AFTER  an  interval  of  some  months,  this  myste- 
rious expression  was  conveyed  to  the  lord  deputy, 
by  some  officious  creatures  of  power.  His  pride 
and  resentment  dictated  the  most  obnoxious  inter- 
pretation of  it;  and  nothing  less  than  the  utter 
ruin  of  Monntnorris  was  determined,  as  the  pu- 
nishment adequate  to  his  indiscretion.  He  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  king's  service ;  he  was 
seized,  brought  as  a  culprit  to  be  tried  by  martial 
law,  in  a  court  where  Wentworth  presided  as  gene- 
ral, accused  of  uttering  words  disgraceful  to  his  su- 
perior in  command,  of  breeding  mutiny  in  the  ar- 
my, and  "impeaching  the  obeying  his  general;" 
and  his  expressions  at  the  lord  chancellor's  were  at- 
tested, and  sufficiently  proved.  In  vain  did  Mount- 
norris  plead,  that  they  ought  in  justice  to  be  inter- 
preted favorably;  in  vain  did  he  profess  his  own 
intentions  to  have  been  really  respectful  to  the  lord 
deputy.  His  judges  pronounced  the  words  to  be 
incapable  of  any  indulgent  construction :  and  that, 
aggravated  as  they  were  by  the  manner  of  deliver- 
ing them,  they  rendered  the  speaker  a  delinquent  in 
a  transcendent  manner,  against  the  person  of  his  ge- 
neral, and  the  king's  authority.  The  obsequious 
court  with  one  voice  decreed,  that  lord  Mountnorris 
should  be  imprisoned  for  his  offence,  deprived  of  his 
commission  in  the  army,  disarmed,  declared  inca- 
pable of  any  military  office,  and  shot  to  death,  oif 
beheaded,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general. 

THERE  was  a  ridiculous  meanness  in  Wentworth's 
apology  for  this  transaction ;  that  the  sentence 
against  Mountnorris  was  the  act  of  a  court  of  offi- 
cers, in  which  he  had  neither  declared  his  own  opi- 
nion, noi?  openly  influenced  that  of  others:  nor 
was  it  accepted  as  a  palliation  of  his  insolence  and 
malice,  that  Iw  liad  not,  with  a  vengeance  perfectly 
diabolical^  really  intended  to  put  this  lord  to  death  ; 
thai  he  and  his  council  petitioned  the  king  to  remit 
the  full  and  final  severity  of  the  sentence  ;  and  that 
harassed  by  a  rigoi-ous  prosecution, 

morti- 
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mortified  by  an  ignominious  sentence,  deprived  of 
his  offices,,  and  \vearied  by  the  anguish  of  a  tedious 
confinement.,   at  length  obtained  his  pardon   from 
the  throne.     The  enemies  of  Wentworth  in  England 
inveighed  against  this  prosecution   with  particular 
triumph ;    his  friends  were  scandalized ;    and  even 
Laud,    with   all  his   imperious   violence,   trembled 
at  the  bold  excesses  of  severity  which  his  friend 
had  hazarded.     But  Wentworth,   confiding  in   the 
favor  of  his  royal   master,   was   equally   unmoved 
by  the  clamor  of  enemies,  and  the  apprehensions 
A.  D.       of  friends.     In  defiance  of  popular  odium,  he  quit- 
1636.       je(j  the  reins   of  government  for  a  while,    and  ap- 
Carte,      pearod  in  London.     Before  the  king  and  council  he 
Omi.  vol.  expatiated  on  the  services  he  had  performed  in  Ire- 
IH-  P-  2-  land,  his  care  of  the  revenue,  the  army,  and  the 
church,  the  excellent  laws  he  had  procured,  and  his 
schemes  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures.    He  lamented,  that  the  subjects  of  Ire- 
land had  in  some  instances  been  treated  as  aliens  and 
foreigners;  as  in  the  imposition  of  four  shillings  on 
every  ton  of  coals,  which  was  as  much  as  either  the 
French  or  Dutch  had  eyer  paid ;  the  excessive  rates 
charged  on  horses  transported  into  this  kingdom,  to 
the  particular  inconvenience  of  the  army,  and  the 
duties  on  live  cattle  sent  from  Ireland.     In  these 
particular  grievances,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
grant  an  immediate  redress;  and  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  apologize  for  the  rigor  of  his  administration, 
Charles  interrupted  him  with  a  warm   approbation 
of  his  conduct.     He  was  desired  to  proceed  in  the 
work  so  happily  begun ;  and  assured,  that  it  must  be 
acknowledged  as  the  best  service,  which  the  crown 
ever  had  received  in  Ireland. 

HE  returned  to  his  government  with  the  same 
principles,  and  pursued  the  same  conduct.  In- 
dividuals wero  frequently  aggrieved  by  an  ad- 
ministration which  disdained  the  rigid  and  exact 
restraints  of  law  ;  but  the  kingdom  in  general  expe- 
rienced the  good  effects  of  that  composure  produced 

by 
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by  the  terror  of  a  severe,,  vigilant,  and  active 
vermnent  The  revenue  was  considerably  encreas- 
ed  by  improvements  made  in  the  constant  rents,  and 
the  sums  raised  by  fines,  on  renewal  of  letters  pa- 
tent and  grants  for  plantations.  The  finding  the 
royal  title  to  the  possessions  of  the  O'Ryrnes  in  VVic- 
low,  produced  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  The  city 
of  London  was  sued  for  breach  of  covenants  in  the 
plantations  of  Derry  and  Colerain,  and  their  forfeit 
lands  redeemed  by  afine  of  seventy  thousand  pounds. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  western  plantation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  case  of  tenure  was  solemnly  argued,  and 
judgment  finally  pronounced  for  the  king,  yet  such 
was  the  clamor  raised  against  the  attempt,  and 
such  the  encreasing  disorders  of  England,  that  the 
scheme  was  laid  aside.  The  death  of  the  earl  of 
Saint  Alban's  enflamcd  the  popular  odium  against 
the  lord  deputy :  it  was  imputed  to  the  vexation 
conceived  by  this  nobleman,  at  the  attempts  against 
his  property,  by  an  insolent  governor,  who  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  carl's  house  at  Portumna,  and 
in  his  hall  held  that  court  which  impeached  his  title 
to  his  lands. 

THOSE  enemies  of  both  kingdoms,  who  watched  Carte 
his  conduct,  and  interpreted  every  act  of  his  admi-  e 
nistration  with  severity,  were  still  farther  gratified 
by  his  rigorous  treatment  of  Lofrus,  lord  chancel- 
lor of  Ireland.  One  Sir  John  Gi  fiord  had  married 
a  daughter  of  this  nobleman,  and  claimed  some  set- 
tlement of  fortune  on  his  wife,  which  the  father 
was  not  disposed  to  grant.  A  petition  to  the  privy 
council  was  favorably  received  from  Giftbrd,  his 
cause  heard,  and  sentence  pronounced  in  his  favor. 
The  illegality  of  such  proceedings  was  by  this  time 
generally  understood  in  Ireland.  Loftus  refused 
obedience  to  the  order  of  council ;  was  instantly 
sequestered  from  that  board,  ordered  to  deliver  the 
great  seal  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  deputy,  and 
committed  to  prison.  He  had  not  scrupled  to  de- 
clare. 
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clare,  that  the  sentence  of  council  had  been  dictated 
by  Wentworth,  and  to  accuse  him  as  the  real  au- 
thor of  his  disgrace.  His  suggestions  had  the  great- 
er weight,  when  letters  were  divulged,  written  by 
the  lord  deputy  to  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Gifford,  in 
a  strain  so  affectionate  and  gallant,  as  raised  suspici- 
ons of  an  unlawful  intercourse  between  them.  The 
violence  of  clamor  against  the  oppression  and  in- 
justice of  this  governor  was  thus  highly  encreased. 
Loftus  was  encouraged  to  appeal  to  the  throne ; 
but  Charles  was  fully  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  man 
who  acted  agreeably  to  his  own  principles  of  govern- 
ment; and  Loftus  found  it  necessary  to  purchase 
his  liberty  and  his  former  station  by  an  humble  pe- 
tition to  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  by  which  he 
acknowledged  his  offence  in  the  most  mortifying 
terms  of  submission  and  repentance. 

BUT,  however  individuals  were  aggrieved  by  the 
imperious  severity  of  the  present  government.,  the 
nation,  which  had  never  known  a  strict  and  scru- 
pulous administration  of  English  law,  cleared  from 
every  thing  arbitrary  or  oppressive,  was  abundantly 
consoled  by  the  advantages  derived  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  lord  Weritworth.  The  army,  which 
had  long  proved  an  odious  and  intolerable  burden 
to  the  inhabitants,  yet  scarcely  of  essential  service  to 
the  crown,  was  well  disciplined,  duly  paid,  pre- 
served in  good  condition,  inoffensive  to  the  peace- 
able subjects,  and  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  go- 
vernment. The  revenue  was  unencumbered,  and 
a  large  sum  lay  ready  in  the  exchequer,  to  answer 
any  sudden  emergency.  The  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment was  protected,  the  revenues  of  the  church 
improved,  and  abler  and  more  respectable  teachers 
generally  provided  for  the  people.  The  Scottish 
puritans  were  indeed  sometimes  offended  at  the  in- 
dulgence shewn  to  recusants;  but  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  kingdom,  where  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  and  these  possessed  of  power  and 

conse- 
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consequence,  were  of  the  Romish  communion,    the 
most  obvious  maxims  of  policy  forbad  any  rigorous 
execution  of  penal  statutes.    It  was  sufficient  to  con- 
fine recusants  to  a  less  public  and  offensive  exercise 
of  religion,  so  as  to  preserve  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment,,  without  provoking  violent  and  danger- 
ous   discontents.     Peace,    order,    obedience,    and 
industry,   distinguished    the    present    period   from 
that   of  any  former  administration ;    the  value  of 
lands  was  encreased;  commerce  extended;  the  cus- 
toms amounted  to  almost  four  times  their  former 
sum ;  the  commodities  exported  from  Ireland  were 
twice  as  much  in  value  as  the  foreign  merchandize 
imported ;   and   shipping  was   found   to  have   en- 
creased  even  an  hundred  fold.     Such  were  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  administration  of  lord  Went- 
worth,  however  in  many  instances  justly  unpopular, 
odious,  and  oppressive 
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Insurrection  of  Scotland.  . .  .alarming  to  lord  Wentworth.  . .  . 
He  imposes  an  engagement  on  the  Ulster  Scots.  . .  .He  sup- 
plies the  king  with  money  and  soldiers Defeats  the  at- 
tempts ofArgyle Project  of  the  earl  of  Antrim .... 

Disapproved  by  Wentworth.  . .  .Favored  by  the  king.  . .  . 
Vanity  and  insincerity  of  Antrim ....  Wentworth  recalled 

to  England Created  carl  of  Strajford,  and  knight  of  the 

Garter Returns  to  Dublin ....   Meets  a  parliament 

.  . .  .Zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Irish  commons New 

army  levied, .  .  .Str afford  returns  to  England.  . .  .  Sudden 
change  of  disposition  in  the  Irish  parliament.  . .  .  Causes  of 
this  change. .  . .  Remonstrance  of  the  commons  against  the 
clergy. .  . .  Their  new  regulation  of  subsidies. .  .  .Strafford 
returns  to  Ireland. .  .  .Preparations  for  invading  Scotland 
....  Treaty  ofJtippon ....  Orders  for  disbanding  the  Irish 
army ....  Encreasing  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament .  .  .  .  Injudicious  complaints ....  Order  for  the  as- 
sessment of  subsidies.  .  .  .torn  from  the  commons'  journals 
by  the  king's  command. .  .  .REMOXSTRANCE  of  grievances 
Toted  hastily  by  the  commons , .  .  .transmitted  to  England 
....  Irish  agents  in  London ....  Earl  of  Strajfordimpt ached 
, .  .  .Death  of  Wandesford. .  .  .  The  king  yields  to  the  Irish 
agents.  . .  Lords  justices  appointed.  . .  Further  compliance? 
of  the  king ....  The  Irish  agents  present  the  remonstrance 
to  the  throne.  .  .  .Answer  of  Sir  George  Ratcliffe. .  .  .  The 
agents  decline  to  reply  particularly ....  New  session  of  the 
Irish  parliament ....  Demands  of  the  commons ....  They 
protest  against  the  preamble  of  the  first  subsidy  bill,  .  .  .Lords 
prepare  a  petition  of  grievances ....  Motion  of  the  bishop 
ofMeath. .  .  .Lords  jealous  of  their  privilege.  .  .QUERIES 
presented  by  the  commons  to  the  upper  house,  for  the  opinion 
of  the  judges.  . .  .  Transmitted  to  the  parliament  of  England 
t .  .  .Impeachments  in  Ireland.  . ,  .^prorogation.  . .  .Act 
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of  attainder  passed  against  the  earl  of  Straffbrd. . .  .Effects 
of  this  event  on  Ireland.  .  •  •  Concessions  of  the  king  to  the 
Irish  agents ...  .Their  further  demands. ..  .Important 
question  arising  from  the  impeachments  of  the  commons. 
. .  .  .undecided.  . .  .Arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  commons 
.  .  .  .against  the  clergy.  .  .  .against  the  university. .  .  . 
QUERIES  resumed. .  .  .Answer  of  the  judges  unsatisfacto- 
ry to  the  commons.  .  .  .  Their  decisions  on  the  several  queries. 
....  They  recede  from  the  impeachments ....  They  oppose 
the  design  of  sending  the  disbanded  army  into  foreign  ser- 
vice ....  Suspicious  attempt  to  examine  the  king's  stores. 
....  Return  of  the  Irish  agents. 

1  HE  commotions  of  Scotland  had  by  this  time  A.  D. 
grown  violent  and  alarming;  and  the  perplexities 
of  Charles  became  every  day  more  inextricable. 
His  attempts,  to  reform  the  discipline  and  worship 
of  the  Scottish  church,  had  awakened  the  discon- 
tents, and  shocked  the  religious  sentiments  of  a 
sullen,  determined,  and  intractable  people,  agitated 
by  the  fervor  of  religious  zeal,  even  to  a  degree  of 
desperate  fanaticism.  The  introduction  of  his  li- 
turgy had  been  opposed  with  rage  and  execration; 
tumults,  insurrections,  formidable  combinations,  an 
universal  spirit  of  opposition,  at  once  deliberate 
and  strenuous,  could  not  shako  the  purpose  of  the 
king,  nor  check  the  violence  of  his  passion  for  re- 
ligious conformity.  His  proclamation,  which  at- 
tempted to  allay  the  rising  commotions,  by  promises 
of  pardon,  and  exhortations  to  submission,  was  an- 
swered by  a  protestation,  encouraged  and  presented 
by  men  of  power  and  consequence.  The  malecon- 
tents,  with  a  formidable  regularity,  assembled  at 
Edinburgh,  issued  their  orders,  and  framed  the  fa- 
mous COVENANT.  It  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
rapture,  and  declared  to  be  equally  dear  and  sacred 
to  the  people  with  their  baptismal  vow.  Their  in- 
surrection, supported  by  able  and  powerful  nobles 
of  their  own  nation,  and  secretly  fomented  by  the 

French 
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French  minister,  evidently  threatened  some  terrible 
convulsion.  The  concessions  which  Charles  at 
length  deemed  it  necessary  to  propose,  only  served 
to  discover  his  weakness,  and  to  animate  these  stub- 
born Northerns.  They  imported  arms.,  they  recalled 
their  officers  from  the  continent ;  they  chose  a  ge- 
neral, and  seized  the  king's  forts;  while  Charles, 
on  his  part,  advanced  to  Berwick,  and  prepared  to 
encounter  this  desperate  commotion. 

FROM  the  beginnings  of  these  disorders,  lord 
Wentworth  naturally  and  justly  apprehended  that 
they  might  soon  extend  to  Ireland;  or,  to  use  his 
own  expressions,  that  '•  the  skirts  of  the  great  rain, 
tc  if  not  some  part  of  the  thundering  and  lighten- 
ing, might  fall  on  this  kingdom/1  The  Scots  set- 
tled in  the  northern  counties,  generally  agreed  with 
those  of  their  original  country  in  religious  doctrine 
and  discipline ;  and  though  more  controled,  were 
really  no  less  inveterate  enemies  to  the  established 
mode  of  church  government  and  worship.  Several 
of  them  had  taken  the  covenant,  and  passed  se- 
cretly into  Scotland  to  share  in  the  glorious  cause 
now  so  happily  advanced  ;  the  less  active  were  per^ 
Strafibrd'rfSuaded  that  the  hour  was  at  hand,  when  their  own 
Lett.  vol.  discipline  should  be  fully  established  ;  and  boldly 
^•P-219- resisted  the  attempts  at  this  time  usually  made  to 
reduce  them  to  conformity.  They  were  still  further 
encouraged  by  those  from  Scotland  who  traded 
with  the  northern  counties.  These  men  boasted 
that  they  had  taken  the  covenant ;  they  magnified 
the  zeal  and  spirit  of  their  countrymen ;  they  af- 
fected to  despise  those,  who  could  entertain  a  doubt 
of  their  success,,  or  scruple  to  unite  warmly  in  their 
cause. 

WENTWORTH  was  justly  alarmed.     He  knew  that 

several,  of  great  consequence  and  high  station  in 

JK p. 240.  Ireland,   were  favorers  of  the  puritanic  cause  ;    he 

could  not  be  insensible,  nor  did  his  friends  fail  to 

remind   him,   that  the   original  natives   might   be 

tempted 
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tempted  to  lake  some  dangerous  advantage  of  the 
present  disorders.  His  royal  master,  to  \vhose  ser- 
vice he  was  particularly  devoted,  was  reduced  to  a 
perplexed  and  perilous  situation  ;  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  act  with  redoubled  vigilance  and  assi- 
duity. 

A  NEW  engagement  was  prescribed  to  the  Ulster 
Scots,  whereby  they  promised  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  submission  to  his  commands,  with  an Straffbrd'* 
abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  of  their  country- Lett.  vol. 
men,  and  an  abjuration  of  all  covenants  contrary u-  P-  31L 
to  the  tenor  of  this  present  oath.  While  this  en- 
gagement was  framing  at  the  council  board,  some 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  northern  province  arriv- 
ed at  Dublin  to  petition  for  such  a  test  of  their 
loyalty,  and  received  it  with  alacrity.  It  was  im- 
posed on  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions;  those 
who  refused  it  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  in  some 
cases,  with  shocking  circumstances  of  barbarity, 
as  the  enemies  of  Wentworth  alleged.  Charles 
was  so  pleased  with  this  pret aution,  that  he  imitat- 
ed it  in  England. 

No  situation  of  affairs  demanded  greater  vigorCVte, 
arid  circumspection  in  a  chief  governor  of  Ireland  ; 
and  no  governor  could  have  been  more  attentive 
to  his  immediate  department,  as  well  as  the  general 
interest  of  his  royal  master,  than  lord  Wentworth. 
At  the  first  alarm  of  the  Scottish  insurrection,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  were  remitted  to  the  king  from 
the  Irish  exchequer,  to  which  the  deputy  added 
some  considerable  donations  from  his  private  for- 
tune. The  Irish  army  was  reviewed,  regulated,  and 
strengthened  by  an  augmentation  of  four  hundred 
cavalry.  A  body  of  five  hundred  men  carefully  dis- 
ciplined, and  gallantly  appointed,  were  at  the  king's 
desire  transported  into  England  under  the  command 
of  Willoughby,  an  experienced  officer,  to  form  a 
garrison  for  Carlisle.  Three  hundred  more  were 
destined  to  secure  the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  but  pre- 
yented  by  the  activity  of  the  covenanters  ii\  seizing 

this 
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this  important  post.  The  care  of  those  parts  of 
Scotland,  which  lay  contiguous  to  the  province  of 
Ulster,  had  been  entrusted  by  the  male-contents  to 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  their  powerful  and  zealous  par- 
tizan.  To  alarm  him  with  the  fears  of  an  inva- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  to  awe  those  Ulster  Scots, 
who  favored  the  cause  of  their  covenanting  bre- 
thren, the  main  body  of  the  Irish  army  was  order- 
ed to  rendezvous  at  Carricfergus ;  and  reports  in- 
dustriously spread  that  the  deputy  was  speedily  to 
take  the  command  in  person.  When  Argyle,  with 
equal  vigilance,  had  opened  a  communication  with 
the  Scots  of  Ulster,  and  sent  his  emissaries  to  excite 
them  to  take  arms,  his  ships  were  seized ;  a  plot  to 
deliver  up  the  castle  of  Carricfergus  to  the  Scots, 
was  instantly  discovered,  and  the  principal  agent 
executed  without  mercy.  The  castle  was  reinforced ; 
detachments  were  stationed  in  everyplace  of  danger; 
and  magazines  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  ten  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse. 

THE  king  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  lord  Wentworth  in  his  government, 
awl  no  less  satisfaction  in  the  free,  candid,  and  ju- 
dicious advice,  he  frequently  received  from  him 
relative  to  his  own  conduct.  Yet  the  secret  coun- 
cils, by  which  this  unhappy  prince  was  too  much  in- 
fluenced, were  not  without  their  effect  even  in  Ire- 
land, and  created  some  embarrassment  to  the  chief 
governor.  Randal  Mac-Donnel,  earl  of  Antrim, 
Cone.  was  descended  from  those  Scottish  islanders  who 
Strain  had  settled  in  Ulster,  and  proved  such  pestilent  in- 
M*1-  snrgents  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  sub- 
mission of  his  family  and  their  services  to  govern- 
ment, his  father  received  a  large  tract  of  lands  in 
the  Rorthern  province,  was  created  viscount  Dun- 
luce  by  king  James,  and  by  Charles  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  an  earl.  The  young  lord  was 
bred  in  England ;  and  by  marrying  with  the 
duchess  of  Buckingham,  dowager  to  the  great  fa- 
vorite, appeared  at  court  with  some  splendor, 

and 
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and  seems  to  have  rendered  himself  particularly 
acceptable  to  the  queen.  With  a  very  moderate 
portion  of  understanding1,  and  fully  possessed  with 
the  importance  of  clanship  and  family  power,  he 
was  naturally  a  great  undertaker,,  as  the  noble 
historian  expresses  it,  and  solicitous.,  that  the  king 
should  conceive  highly  of  his  power  and  interest  in 
Ireland.  He  spake  magnificently  of  the  strength 
and  attachment  of  his  adherents  in  the  northern 
province;  of  these  he  freely  offered  to  levy  and 
maintain  a  considerable  army  at  his  own  expence, 
and  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  Scottish  isles, 
where  he  had  also  a  numerous  clan  ready  to  assist 
him,  where  he  made  no  doubt  of  effecting  a  lasting 
settlement,  so  as  to  give  Argyie  sufficient  employ- 
ment in  his  own  country,  and  possibly  to  hem  in  the 
covenanters  between  an  English  and  an  Irish  army, 
THE  project  seemed  plausible  arid  \vell  conceived  ; 
the  king  determined  to  send  An! rim  into  Ireland;  j1 
Antrim,  flattered  by  the  favorable  acceptance  of " 
his  services,  talked  openly  of  his  vast  designs,  and 
thus  warned  Argyie  to  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions against  invasion.  But  Wontworth  cautiously 
weighed  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  character 
of  the  undertaker,  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
his  design.  The  earl  he  knew  was  grandson  by  the 
female  line  to  the  famous  rebel  Tirone,  connected 
in  alliance  and  affection  with  those  Irish  clans  of 
Ulster,  which  had  formerly  expressed,  and  were 
still  supposed  to  retain  an  aversion  to  English  go- 
vernment. Numbers  of  these  could  be  easily  raised, 
but  not  so  easily  paid  and  maintained  ;  a  necessitous 
rabble  of  armed  followers,  without  discipline  or 
restraint,  might  give  material  interruption  to  the 
public  peace.  At  this  time,  it  must  prove  a  danger- 
ous cause  of  offence,  if  the  king  should  employ  a 
popish  army,  commanded  by  a  popish  general. 
To  the  Scots  of  Ulster  it  might  afford  a  plausi- 
ble pretence  of  arming  to  defend  themselves  from 
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outrage;  they  might  be  ready  to  unite  with  the 
covenanters  of  Scotland,  should  they  defeat  their 
invaders,  and  pursue  them  into  Ireland.  Such  con- 
siderations had  their  full  weight  with  lord  Went- 
worth;  and  to  confirm  his  prejudice  against  the 
undertaking,  he  found,  on  his  conference  with  An- 
trim, that  the  earl  was  totally  ignorant  of  war,  and 
that  he  had  not  once  attended  to  the  commonest 
provisions  and  precautions,  necessary  for  any  milita- 
ry operation.  He  represented  these  matters  to  the 
king  and  his  ministers ;  he  urged  his  objections 
both  to  the  man  and  his  design  freely  and  fully  ; 
yet  such  was  the  possession  which  the  queen  and  her 
partizans  had  gained  of  Charles,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded repeatedly  to  direct,  and  even  solicit  the  lord 
deputy,  that  Antrim  should  be  -employed.  Pre- 
parations were  even  made  for  his  expedition ;  of- 
ficers were  appointed  to  assist  him ;  an  agent  sent  to 
practise  with  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  the  Mac- 
Donalds  of  the  isles,  and  a  ship  freighted  with  one 
thousand  arms  for  their  use.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  earl  of  Antrim  had  not  that  extensive  fol- 
lowing which  he  boasted,  either  in  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land ;  that  he  himself  \vas  not  only  vain,  but  insin- 
cere ;  had  made  a  forward  tender  of  services,  which 
he  conceived  would  not  be  needed  or  accepted  ; 
and  was  neither  able  nor  disposed  to  perforrrihis  pro- 
mises. 

IN  the  mean  time  the  king's  affairs  grew  more  and 
more  embarrassed.  An  injudicious  and  disreputa- 
ble pacification  with  the  Scots  was  followed  by  a 
disbanding  of  his  army,  and  an  ungracious  dismis- 
sion of  the  gentry,  who,  at  their  own  expence, 
had  attended  him  in  his  expedition.  The  Scots,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  their  troops  in  readiness  to  re- 
assemble at  the  shortest  notice;  they  held  a  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  the  English  nobility,  and 
were  encouraged  to  proceed  in  their  opposition  to 
Ihe  king.  They  continued  to  hold  their  sessions, 
they  protested  against  the  articles  of  pacification,  they 
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retained  the  forts  which  they  were  bound  to  restore ; 
refused  to  demolish  others  agreeably  to  the  treaty  ; 
persecuted  those  who  adhered  to  the  king.,  made  vi- 
gorous preparations  for  war,  and  even  solicited  the 
king  of  France  for  succours. 

CHARLES  now  found  his  English  dominions  evi- 
dently threatened  with  an  invasion,  from  an  enemy 
obstinate  and  inflamed ;  and  secretly,  if  riot  avowed- 
ly, favored  by  numbers  of  his  Elnglish  subjects. 
A  new  army  was  to  be  raised ;  his  finances  were 
totally  exhausted,  his  reputation  was  impaired  by  his 
late  concessions  to  the  Scots;  and  even  in  his  coun- 
cils he  had  reason  to  suspect  treachery.  In  this 
distressful  situation,  lord  Wentworth  was  thought  too 
necessary  to  the  king's  service  to  remain  in  Ireland. 
He  was  directed  to  commit  the  administration  to 
two  lords  justices,  and  to  repair  to  the  king.  He 
had  frequently  solicited  Charles  to  justify  himstraffl 
against  the  clamor  of  his  enemies,  and  to  blast  Lett, 
their  hopes  of  supplanting  him  in  the  royal  favor 
by  granting  him  some  new  honors.  Charles  had 
hitherto  denied  the  request ;  but  was  now  more  con- 
descending. He  confirmed  him  in  his  present  sta- 
tion, by  the  more  honorable  title  of  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  advanced  him  to  the  dignify  of  an  earl, 
by  the  title  of  Stratford,  and  created  him  a  knight 
of  the  garter. 

The  new  earl  of  Stratford  was  now  confessedly 
the  first  in  confidence  with  the  king,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  great  director  of  his  measures;  a  situation 
which,  iu  the  present  juncture,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
pose him  to  odium  and  danger.  He  had  formerly 
recommended  to  the  king  not  to  exasperate  the  Scots 
as  they  were  his  natural,  though  rebellious  subjects; 
to  be  careful  that  hostilities  should  not  begin  on  his 
part,  but  to  wait  until  they  should  justify  his  arms, 
by  commencing  hostilities  in  some  part  of  England. 
But  now,  when  concessions  were  demanded,  which 
Charles  deemed  repugnant  to  his  conscience  and  his 
honor,  when  their  hostile  intentions  were  avowed, 
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and  a  war  inevitable,,  lie  recommended  more  vigor- 
ous measures,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  firmly  re- 
pelling., and  effectually  prosecuting  the  Scottish  in- 
surgents. They  were  provoked  at  this  zeal,,  and 
breathed  vengeance  against  the  malignant  enemy  of 
their  nation. 

To  raise  a  new  army,  money  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  Straffbrd  had  the  credit  of  advising  his 
master  to  recur  to  the  constitutional  method  of  sup- 
Whitlock.  ply,  by  convening  a  parliament.  The  measure  was 
of  necessity  embraced :  but,,  to  provide  in  some  sort 
for  the  immediate  occasions  of  the  king,  a  loan  was 
solicited  from  the  peers  and  officers  of  state,  to 
which  Straffbrd  liberally  contributed ;  and  the  queen, 
by  her  agents,  obtained  considerable  sums  from  the 
Roman  catholics  of  England.  To  demonstrate  still 
greater  zeal  for  the  royal  service,  the  earl  assured  the 
king,  that  no  inconsiderable  resources  might  be  found 
in  Ireland ;  he  recommended  that  a  new  parliament 
should  be  immediately  summoned  in  this  kingdom, 
where  he  was  assured  of  obtaining  large  supplies : 
that  the  bounty  of  the  Irish  subjects  would  prove  an 
useful  example  and  incentive  to  an  English  house  of 
commons,  and  enable  the  king  to  raise  a  gallant 
army  in  Ireland,  ready  to  be  transported  into  Scot- 
land at  his  command,  with  fairer  hopes  of  success 
than  could  possibly  be  grounded  on  the  wild  and 
futile  project  of  the  earl  of  Antrim.  The  scheme 
was  eagerly  adopted;  and  the  indefatigable  earl 
arrived  at  Dublin  two  days  after  the  parliament  had 
assembled,  under  the  justices,  lord  Dillon  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wandesford,  master  of  the  rolls. 
A  D  rT'HE  P0pisn  Party  °f  Ireland,  whatever  were 

1640  their  grievances  and  complaints,  by  no  means  fa- 
vored the  cause  of  the  covenanters,  and,  like 
their  brethren  of  England,  af  foe-tod  the  most  zealous 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  king.  The  puritans 
were  numerous,  but  not  as  yet  encouraged  by 
their  friends  in  England  to  avowr  their  discontents  ; 
nor  freed  from  the  terror  of  an  haughty  and 
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rigorous  administration.  Those,  who  by  their  sta- 
tions or  emoluments  were  particularly  bound  to  the 
service  of  the  crown,,  formed  no  inconsiderable  party 
in  the  Irish  parliament.  The  evils  they  were  to 
avert,  the  advantages  they  expected,  the  fear  of 
power.,  the  consequence,  assumed  from  being  thought 
necessary  to  the  king's  affairs,  all  conspired,  with 
some  less  interested  motives,  to  produce  an  unusual 
unanimity  in  this  assembly.  Strafford  represented 
the  ungrateful  return  made  by  the  Scots  to  the  cle- 
mency of  his  royal  master,  in  the  late  pacification, 
and  recommended  them  to  grant  a  supply  adequate 
to  his  occasions.  The  commons  even  outran  his 
wishes.  They  granted  four  entire  subsidies,  with  Com. 
an  elevated  encomium  on  his  majesty's  goodness,  in0™-  Ir- 
constituting  the  earl  of  Strafford  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  this  kingdom 
by  an  upright  administration  of  justice  without  par- 
tiality ;  by  encreasing  the  revenue  w  ithout  grievance ; 
by  the  benefits  received  or  expected  from  his  ma- 
jesty's commission  for  remedy  of  defective  titles, 
procured  by  his  lordship ;  by  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  the  regulation  of  the  army  ;  by  the  vi- 
gorous support  of  law,  the  due  punishment  of  its 
conternners,  and  a  benevolent  relief  and  redress  of 
the  oppressed  and  indigent. 

THE  zeal  and  affection  of  the  Irish  commons 
were  not  yet  exhausted.  The  king,  in  a  letter  to 
the  two  houses,  expressed  his  apprehensions,  that,  if 
the  Scots  did  not  submit,  he  should  find  it  necessary 
to  demand  two  additional  subsidies  :  they  declared, 
with  equal  unanimity,  that  they  were  ready  to  sup- 
port his  majesty  in  all  his  great  occasions  with  their 
persons  and  estates,  which  they  prayed  their  govern- 
or to  represent  to  the  king,  that  it  might  be  record- 
ed as  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  and  published  as 
a  testimony  to  the  world,  that,  as  the  kingdom  had 
the  happiness  to  be  governed  by  the  best  of  kings, 
so  they  were  desirous  to  be  accounted  the  best  of 
subjects. 

THE 
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Irish  lord's  quickly  caught  the  same  spirit  of 
Carte,  loyalty  At  the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  it 
Jour  of  Mas  resolved  to  congratulate  the  commons  on  their 
H.  of  bountiful  and  chearful  grant,  to  signify  the  lords' 
Lords,  desire  to  join  in  their  intended  declaration,  and  to 
f  nr'b  aPP°in*  a  conf°rence  f°r  settling  some  common  form 
'w  he  made  the  joint-act  of  both  houses.  But  here 
the  jealousy  of  privilege  intervened.  It  was  the 
sole  right  of  the  commons  to  grant  money ;  and 
neither  the  right  nor  merit  of  granting  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  upper  house.  They  refused 
their  concurrence  in  any  common  form.  The  lords, 
however,  determined  that  their  zeal  and  affection 
should  be  equally  conspicuous.  They  published  a 
separate  declaration  of  their  absolute  attachment 
and  devotion  to  the  king,  in  substance  the  same  with 
that  of  the  commons. 

THEY  proceeded  yet  further  in  expressing  their 
detestation  of  the  Scottish  disloyalty.  Archibald 
'Ad air,  a  native  of  Scotland,  had  been  tempted  to 
•conformity  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  advanced 
to  the  bishopric  of  Killalla,  a  station  little  suited  to 
his  puritanic  principles.  The  wretch  was  not  so 
guarded  or  confirmed  in  his  hypocrisy,  as  to  sup- 
press his  indignation  at  a  clergyman  of  his  own 
country,  who  had  written  with  severity  against  the 
Covenanters;  he  reproached  him  for  his  conduct, 
arid  was  even  provoked  to  justify  their  conduct, 
with  a  warmth  and  acrimony  utterly  indecent.  The 
lords  determined  that  no  writ  of  summons  should  be 
vouchsafed  to  an  avowed  favorer  of  the  covenant. 
It  was  even  proposed  to  censure  him  still  farther, 
But  the  rigor  of  administration  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary. The  Scottish  prelate  was  seized,  fined, 
and  formally  deprived. 

IN  these  favorable  and  affectionate  dispositions 
both  of  lords  and  commons,  'Stratford  had  nothing 
more  to  do,  but  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  levy- 
ing the  parliamentary  grants,  and  raising  and  regu- 
lating a  new  army.  The  pressing  occasions  of  the 
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king  required  his  immediate  return  to  England. 
To  Wandesford,  his  friend  and  deputy,  the  charge 
of  raising  the  subsidies  was  committed :  the  affairs 
of  the  army  were  entrusted  chiefly  to  the  earl  of 
Ormond.  The  new  levies  were  raised  with  surpri- 
sing expedition.  Ireland  afforded  numbers  of  idle 
and  able-bodied  men :  and  the  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed for  assessing  the  subsidies,  had  authority  to 
press  them  into  the  service.  Clothing  and  provi- 
sions occasioned  some  delay:  yet,  before  the  king's 
English  forces  could  meet  at  Berwick,  the  whole 
body  of  eight  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse 
appeared  at  Carricfergus,  their  destined  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  gallant  order  and  condition.  Their 
officers  were  protestants,  together  with  one  thousand 
of  the  private  men,  who  had  been  drafted  from 
the  old  army ;  all  the  rest  w^ere  of  necessity  Roman 
catholics,  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  raise  a  violent 
clamor  against  the  king  and  Strafford,  who  armed 
legions  of  popish  ruffians,  to  glut  their  malice  with 
the  blood  of  the  godly, 

BUT,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  had  seen 
the  late  loyal  dispositions  of  the  Irish  commons, 
who  had  relied  on  the  liberality  of  their  grants,  and  Carte, 
the  zeal  of  their  professions,  the  subsidies,  by  which 
this  army  was  to  be  supported,  were  reluctantly  and 
scantily  supplied,  A  new  spirit  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  actuated  the  subjects  of  Ireland.  They, 
who  had  but  just  now  devoted  their  lives  and  pos- 
sessions to  the  service  of  the  best  of  kings,  grew  cold, 
suspicious,  and  querulous ;  they  complained  of  the 
grievous  weight  of  those  four  subsidies,  which  they 
had  declared  was  but  the  earnest  of  their  benefi- 
cence; they  objected  to  the  rates  of  assessment,  the 
same  wrhich  had  been  used  in  the  late  parliament. 
A  general  combination  was  formed  through  the 
kingdom,  to  prevent  the  lerying  any  money,  until  a 
new  manner  of  taxation  should  be  settled  by  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  or,  in  other  words,  until  they  should 
utterly  annul  and  rescind  the  late  money-bill,  en- 
acted with  such  remarkable  zeal  and  unanimity. 

To 
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To  account  for  this  sudden  change  of  sentiment 
and  disposition,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Charles 
had  by  this  time  convened  his  English  parliament, 
r     experienced  their  aversion  to  supply  his  necessities, 
and  suddenly  dissolved  them.     The  Irish  subjects 
found,  that  an  attachment  to  the  king  was  unfashiona- 
ble and   unpopular  in   England;    that  favor  and 
applause  attended  those,  who  were  most  violent  and 
spirited  in  opposing  his  measures :  and  a  passion  for 
imitating  the  people  of  England   has   been   ever 
known  to  have  considerable  influence  on  their  poli- 
tics.    The  puritan  party,  which   every  day  grew 
more  and  more  powerful  and  confident,  held  a  freer 
correspondence  with  their  brethren  of  Ireland,  and 
laboured  to  attach  them  to  the  common  cause.  The 
vigilant  chief  governor  was  absent;    and,  to   en- 
crease  the  confidence  of  his  secret  enemies  in  Ireland, 
reports  were  industriously  spread  of  his  dangerous 
sickness,  and  his  death.    Popish  agents  were  assidu- 
ous in  encouraging  their  party  to  seize  the  favora- 
ble opportunity  of  forcing  some  attention  and  in- 
dulgence to  their  claims,  civil  and  religious.     Pu- 
ritans and  recusants  alike,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  that  administration  which  had  kept  both  in  awe, 
and  encouraged  by  those  disorders  which  had  alrea- 
dy grown  formidable  in  Britain,   and  threatened  to 
flame  out  with  still  greater  violence,  formed  a  deter- 
mined and  regular  scheme  of  opposition. 

SUCH  was  the  temper  of  the  Irish  parliament  on 
their  second  meeting.  The  principal  lords  and  offi- 
cers of  state  were,  many  of  them,  puritanically  dis- 
posed. In  the  old  mode  of  voluntary  contribution, 
they  had  contrived  to  shift  the  public  burden  on 
their  inferiors;  but  in  the  assessment  of  the  parlia- 
mentary grants,  they  had  been  rated  in  proportion  to 
their  superior  fortunes:  and  therefore  in  the  midst 
of  all  their  affected  solicitude  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice, were  really  enemies  to  the  new  taxation.  Se- 
veral absented  themselves  from  parliament,  on 
whose  services  the  'crown  relied.  Those  military 

members, 
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members,  who  were  destined  to  keep  the  balance 
between  the  popish  and  puritan  parties,  were  now 
necessarily  at  their  respective  posts.  These  parties, 
therefore,  had  full  liberty  to  exert  themselves,  and 
by  forming  a  kind  of  union  of  political  sentiments 
and  dispositions,  bore  down  irresistibly  upon  a  fee- 
ble government. 

SEVERAL  conciliating  and  popular  bills  had  beencarte 
transmitted,  and  recommended  from  the  throne ; 
among  others  readily  accepted,  one  was  enacted 
for  confirmation  of  letters  patent,  granted  on  any 
commissions  of  grace  for  remedy  of  defective  titles ; 
an  act  much  magnified,  and  said  to  be  worth  many 
millions  to  the  subject.  But  the  commons  were  not 
to  be  allured  from  their  present  favorite  object. 
Grievances  had  been  (he  popular  topic  in  the  Eng- 
lish legislature ;  and  the  clamor  of  grievances  was 
faithfully  echoed  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  commons 
had  as  yet  no  leisure  to  examine  into  those  several 
particulars,  in  which  the  regular  course  of  law  had 
been  interrupted,  and  the  nation  governed  with  an 
arbitrary  sway.  They  fixed  at  once  upon  a  griev- 
ance of  an  inferior  nature,  but  such  as  was  strik- 
ing and  obvious,  and  equally  offensive  to  each  of 
the  prevailing  parties.'  They  inveighed  against  theComm. 
conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  their  fees,  their Jour- 
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commutation-money,  the  demands  of  the  establish- 
ed clergy  for  christenings,  marriages,  herse-clothes, 
mortuaries,  and  other  claims  introduced  in  times  of 
popery,  and  as  yet  not  sufficiently  regulated  and  re- 
formed. They  presented  a  bold  remonstrance  to  the 
lord  deputy  Wandesford  on  this  subject ;  and  they 
were  too  formidable,  and  their  demands  in  general 
too  reasonable,  to  meet  with  any  discouragement. 

BUT  their  attack  was  not  confined  to  the  income 
of  the  clergy.  A  committee,  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider of  the  manner  in  which  the  subsidies  should  be 
assessed.  On  their  report,  a  declaration  was  drawn 
up,  against  any  ascertaining  of  subsidies,  condemn:- 
ing  the  instructions  issued  by  the  deputy  and  coun- 
cil 
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cil  for  raising  the  first  subsidy,  expressing  their  ap- 
prehensions, lest  these  instructions  should  be  deem- 
ed the  continuance  of  a  precedent  established  in  a 
former  parliament,  and  protesting,  that  neither  this 
precedent,  nor  the  late  instructions  should  be  regard- 
ed as  adirection  or  warrant  for  any  future  assessments. 
In  compliment  to  the  deputy,  and  regard  to  the 
king's  weighty  occasions,  they  indeed  appoint  the 
first  subsidy  to  be  levied  agreeably  to  the  instructi- 
ons, but  declare  that  the  three  others,  and  all  future 
subsidies,  shall  be  raised  in  what  they  call  a  mode- 
rate and  parliamentary  way.  The  declaration  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  among  the  ordinances  of  their 
house,  and  copies  furnished  to  all  who  should  de- 
sire them.  They  even  had  the  courage  to  demand, 
and  the  success  to  prevail  on  Wandesford,  to  direct 
that  it  should  be  enrolled  in  the  council-books,  the 
court  of  chancery,  the  offices  of  the  auditor  general, 
and  of  the  chief  remembrancer. 

IN  this  zeal  for  reformation,  they  forgot  their  own 
privileges,  and  the  solicitude  they  had  lately  express- 
ed for  preserving  them.  They  became  suitors  to  the 
lords  to  unite  in  their  favorite  declaration,  and  to 
enter  it  as  an  ordinance  of  their  house.  But  the 
lords  were  now  fearful  of  the  least  interference  in 
matters  relative  to  the  granting  money.  They  con- 
sulted the  judges :  the  judges  declared,  that  an  or- 
dinance of  the  commons,  respecting  the  assessment 
of  subsidies,  could  not  of  right  be  entered  in  their 
journals.  The  answer,  therefore,  to  the  commons, 
was,  that  they  had  taken  time  until  the  next  session 
to  consider,  whether  their  declaration  should  be  en- 
tered in  the  journals  of  the  upper  house,  or  not. 

BUT  while  the  commons  affected  all  this  regard 
for  the  ease  of  the  subjects,  this  patriotic  opposition 
to  exorbitant  and  oppressive  grants  (nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  they  were  exorbitant  and  oppressive, 
when  we  are  assured  that  one  year's  assessment  on  the 
earl  of  Cork  amounted  to  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred 
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clred  pounds)  they  at  the  same  time  felt  consider- 
able embarrassment  from  recollection  of  their  form- 
er zealoiis  concessions  and  declarations  :  nor  could 
the  partizans  of  government  fail  to  urge  them  with 
the  shame  of  inconsistency,  a  charge  so  obvious, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  mortifying.  To  efface  this 
reproach,  arid  "  to  the  end/'  as  they  expressed  it, 
"  that  no  ill-affected  persons,  in  envy  to  their  loyal  Qoni 
"  and  chearful  proceedings  to  his  majesty, 


spread  any  false  rumours,  as  though  they  had  notv-  !• 
(C  a  continued  resolution  to  further  his  majesty's  se.r-P*    5  * 
"  vice,"  they  entered  a  second  ordinance  in  their 
Journals,  whereby  they  declared  to  the  world,  that> 
rc  by  nothing  contained  in  their  late  declaration,  it 
"  was  intended  to  vary  from  any  of  their  former 
(e  chearful  expressions  used  in  the  beginning  of  the 
"  parliament,   for  the  furtherance  of  his  majesty's 
te  service  against  the  present  distemper  in  Scotland." 

SUCH  fornlal  professions  of  attachment  were  but 
a  weak  apology  for  whatever  seemed  exceptionable 
in  their  conduct.  They  shewed  that  the  Irish  par- 
liament had  studied  the  example  of  those  in  England; 
and  learned  to  donvey  the  most  determined  opposj  - 
tiori  in  terms  of  apparent  duty  and  loyalty.  Straf- 
ford  was  the  only  man  likely  to  check  this  rising  spi- 
rit. It  was  resolved  that  he  should  immediately  reas- 
sume  the  reins  of  Irish  government.  He  was  made 
captain  -general  of  all  the  Irish  forces,  with  power 
to  lead  them  into  Scotland,  lie  transmitted  the  Carte. 
orders  necessary  for  this  expedition  ;  he  directed  the 
esrl  of  Ormoml  to  repair  to  Carricfergus,  and  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces  ;  preparations 
were  made  for  his  own  voyage;  when,  on  the  ill- 
ness of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Charles  found 
it  necessary  to  detain  him  in  England,  in  order  to 
lead  his  army  against  the  Scots,  as  his  lieutenant- 
general.  StrafFord,  who  sincerely  studied  the  ho- 
nour and  interest  of  his  master,  was  solicitous 
for  employing  the  Irish  army;  and  even  when 
the  Scots  had  seized  Newcastle,  wished  to  trans- 
III.  H  port 
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port  it  into  Cumberland,  so  as  to  cut  off  their 
communication  with  their  own  country.  But  as 
these  insurgents  had  particularly  excepted  against 
him,  he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  encrease  their 
rancour,  by  proposing  this  measure  directly  to 
the  king.  The  unhappy  Charles  adopted  other 
counsels,  and  other  measures.  The  treaty  begun 
at  Rippori,  and  concluded  in  London,  was  follow.- 
ed  by  a  cessation  of  arms,  highly  acceptable  to  those 
who  favored  the  Scots,  and  avowed  their  dissatis- 
faction at  marching  to  fight  for  prelacy.  They, 
who  petitioned  for  this  cessation,  and  for  summon- 
ing a  new  parliament,  at  the  same  time  expressed 
their  abhorrence  and  apprehensions  of  the  popish 
army  raised  in  Ireland.  Orders  were  transmitted 
for  disbanding  it ;  but  these  orders  con  Id  not  be  im- 
mediately executed.  Money  was  wanting  to  dis- 
charge the  arrears  of  the  soldiers. 

IN  the  mean  time  the  commons  of  Ireland,  in  their 
succeed  ing  session,  assembled  with  passions  still  more 
violent  and  undisguised,  and  with  a  more  settled 
and  systematic  scheme  of  opposition.  The  puri- 
tans, encouraged  secretly  by  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  animated  by  the  example  of  the  Scots, 
the  recusants,  smarting  with  the  remembrance  of 
their  mortifications,  and  grievances  real  or  pretend- 
ed, those,  who  had  experienced  the  severity  of  the 
administration  of  Stratford,  who  were  impatient  to 
revive  the  pomp  of  popery,  or  to  establish  the  rueful 
simplicity  of  the  presbyterian  model,  who  had  adopt- 
ed the  present  popular  sentiments  of  civil  liberty,  or 
been  infected  by  the  contagion  of  factious  turbulence, 
all  united  in  the  scheme  of  opposition  to  the  king; 
and  had  all  imbibed  the  fashionable  inveteracy 
against  their  chief  governor. 

t5  O 

THEY  began  with  complaints  against  those  very 
acts,  which  he  had  procured  for  reforming  and  civi- 
lizing the  nation.  Such  were  the  laws  which  en- 
joined the  general  use  of  English  apparel,  which 
forbad  ploughing  by  the  tail,  burning  corn  in  the 

straw, 
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straw,  or  tearing  wool  from  living  sheep.  The 
lords  were  prevailed  on  to  concur  in  a  representation 
of  the  accidental  grievances  attending  the  execution 
of  such  statutes.  And  so  little  were  the  most  obvi- 
ous principles  of  liberty  regarded,,  in  the  violence  of 
faction,  that  the  deputy  was  moved  to  exercise  a  dis- 
pensing power,  and  to  suspend  the  penalties  annex  - 
ed  to  these  laws. 

THE  commons,  who  every  day  grew  more  confi-Com. 
dent  in  their  own  strength,  proceeded  to  explainjou/n- 
distinctly  their  declaration  of  the  former  session,  re- 
lative to  the  assessment  of  subsidies.  They  resolved, 
that  no  subject  should  be  taxed  for  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  his  estate,  real  or  personal ;  which  they 
called  a  moderate,  parliamentary,  easy,  and  equal 
rate.  This  resolution  they  entered  as  the  order  of 
the  house,  and  the  rule  by  which  the  three  subse- 
quent subsidies  should  be  assessed.  "  Shame,"  saith 
Mr.  Carte,  "  is  a  great  restraint  from  ills  of  a  scan- 
(C  dalous  kind ;  but  it  affects  only  particular  per- 
ff  sons:  it  never  enters  into  bodies  of  men."  The 
sentiment  is  refuted  by  the  conduct  of  this  house  of 
commons.  They  still  retained  a  painful  recollecti- 
on of  their  former  professions  of  loyalty.  They 
knew  that,  by  their  present  resolution,  three  of  the 
subsidies  were  reduced  to  a  sum  scarcely  worth  col- 
lecting ;  and,  amidst  all  their  present  violence,  not 
yet  divested  of  shame,  they  affected  a  serious  attention 
to  the  king's  manifold  and  urgent  occasions ;  and, 
as  it  might  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  his  ser- 
vice to  hasten  the  payment  of  the  third  subsidy, 
they  ordered  that  it  should  be  paid  together  with  the 
second,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1640,  six 
months  earlier  than  it  had  been  made  payable  by 
the  original  grant.  But  such  ridiculous  affectation 
served  only  to  provoke,  instead  of  reconciling  the 
king  to  an  unprecedented  order,  made  only  by  the 
commons,  revoking  their  own  grant,  in  opposition 
to  a  statute  enacted  by  the  whole  legislature,  and  a 
legislature  still  in  being.  With  a  peevish  impati- 
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fcnce  at  this  insolent  procedure,  he  ordered  the  leaf, 
MI  which  their  resolution  was  inserted,  :o  be  torn 
from  their  Journals. 

THE  commons  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this 
ungracious  and  irregular  exertion  of   royal  power, 
Tliey  hud  friends  and  partizans  in  England,  \yho 
observed  their  dispositions  with  pleasure,  and  cherish- 
ed that  spirit,  which  promised  to  advance  their  own 
present  purposes.     The  ruin  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford  was  the  favorite  object  of  the  popular  party. 
He  w  as  already  accused ;  measures  were  concerted 
f  jr  supporting  the  accusation ;  Ireland  was  the  scene 
where  this  obnoxious  nobleman  had  been  principal- 
ly distinguished ;  his  prosecutors  therefore  naturally 
looked  to  this  kingdom.     Here  they  found  a  nu- 
merous party  ready  to  second  their  designs,  and  ea- 
ger to  receive  their  instructions  for  this  purpose.     A 
remonstrance  of  grievances  sustained  by  the  Irish 
subjects  during  the  administration  of  the  earl,  was 
hastily  prepared,  and  presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
Com.       mons.     It   began   with   an  acknowledgment,  that, 
Journ.      since  the  happy  subjection  of  the  kingdom   to  the 
^  •  *•        imperial  crown  of  England,  it  had  been  the  prince- 
ly care  of  his  majesty  and  his  noble  progenitors, 
that  their  dutiful  people  of  the  land  of  Ireland,    be- 
ing now  for  the  most  part  descended  of  British  an- 
cestors, should  be  governed   according  to  the  laws 
of  England  ;  that  the  statute  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
other  laudable  statutes.,  were  by  several  Irish  par- 
liaments enacted  and  declared,  whereby  the  kingdom 
hath,  until  of   late,  grown  to  a  flourishing  state, 
and  been  enabled  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  occa- 
sions, by  repeated  benevolences  and  subsidies.     The 
late   grievances   were   enumerated,    by   which   the 
kingdom  was  said  to  be  reduced  to  extreme  and 
tiniversal  poverty. — The  general  decay    of   trade, 
occasioned  by  a  new  and  illegal  raising  the  book  of 
rates  and  impositions.- — The  arbitrary  decisions  of 
causes  and  controversies  by  paper  petitions  before 
the  chief  governor,   and  the  proceedings   in  civil 

causes 
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causes  at  the  council  board,  contrary  to  the  law  and 
great  charter.— The  denial  of  the  princely  graces, 
and  statute  of  limitations  granted  by  his  majesty,  to- 
gether with  the  extrajudical  avoiding  of  letters  patent 
of  estates,  by  private  opinions  delivered  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  contrary  to  law,  and  without  precedent 
or  example.  The  unusual  and  unlawful  encrease 
of  monopolies,  especially  of  tobacco.  The  extreme 
and  cruel  usage  of  the  inhabitants  and  tenants  of 
the  plantation  of  London-Derry.  The  erection  and 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  high  commission  for 
causes  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  exorbitant  fees  and 
customs  exacted  by  the  clergy.  The  misapplicati- 
on of  the  revenue.  The  restraint  laid  on  men  of 
quality  and  estates  from  repairing  to  England  with- 
out licence  of  the  chief  governor.  Quo  warrantos 
issued  against  boroughs.  The  unconstitutional  in- 
fluence of  certain  ministers  of  state,  by  which  the 
parliament  was  deprived  of  its  natural  freedom. 
Exorbitant  fees  taken  in  courts  of  justice.  Extreme 
pressures  laid  on  merchants  and  other  subjects  to 
the  enrich  ing  of  farmers  of  customs,  waiters,  search- 
ers, pursuivants,  goalers,  and  sundry  others. 

HAD  the  several  articles  of  this  remonstrance  re- Carte, 
ceived  a  distinct  and  temperate  discussion,  many 
might  have  proved  groundless  or  vague,  and  many 
by  no  means  chargeable  to  the  chief  governor,  at 
whom  they  were  pointed.  But  the  proceeding  on 
this  occasion  discovered  more  of  zeal  than  can- 
dor. It  was  presented  abruptly  to  the  house ;  re- 
quired to  be  twice  read  ;  no  objection  was  admitted ; 
no  member  allowed  to  speak  to  it ;  no  question  was 
put  upon  the  separate  articles ;  but  all  the  several 
particulars  collected  into  one  question,  and  all  voted 
to  be  grievances,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  disor- 
der. The  remonstrance  concluded  with  a  petition 
to  the  lord  deputy,  that,  if  he  should  not  think  fit 
to  afford  relief,  he  would  admit  a  select  committee  of 
the  commons  to  repair  to  the  king  in  England,  in 
order  to  obtain  fitting  remedies  for  their  just  griev- 
ances 
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linens  and  oppressions.     Before  an  answer  could  be 
obtained,   the  commons  proceeded  to  nominate  this 
Com.       committee.     Wandesford,    the    lord    deputy,    was 
Jtmrn.     perplexed  and  intimidated  :  he  made  a  faint  attempt 
a  287      *°  evade  an  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  b^  re- 
commending a  conference  with  a  committee   of  the 
lords  on  the  articles  contained  in  it.     The  commons 
had  already  experienced  the  temper  of  the  upper 
house,  which  had  originally  refuse^  to  concur  with 
them  in  their  application ;   they  rejected  the  over- 
ture with  disdain  ;   and  while  their  committee,  com- 
posed of  virulent  papist  and   rigid   puritans,   pre- 
.  pared  to  embark  secretly  for  England,  and  their 
agents  John  Bellew  and  Oliver  Cashel,  were  on  their 
way  to  London,  the  deputy  was  left  to  the  usual 
method  of   prorogation,  to  give  some  check  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  commons. 

@arte.  IN  tne  mean  time,  the  Irish  committee  were  re- 
ceived in  London  with  particular  favor  by  the  po- 
pular party,  who  expected  considerable  assistance 
from  them,  in  the  great  design  now  in  agitation, 
t.hat  of  the  destruction  of  the  earl  of  Stratford. 
Their  public  instructions  were  to  address  themselves 
to  the  king;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  privately 
directed  to  apply  to  a  power  greater  than  the  king's, 
that  of  the  English  house  of  commons.  To  pre- 
pare the  way  for  their  favorable  reception,  Mr. 
Pyrn,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  a 
gentleman  of  Ireland,  whose  attachment  to  the  po- 
pular party,  and  enmity  to  the  earl  of  Stratford, 
had  gained  him  a  seat  in  the  English  parliament, 
obtained  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
grievances  of  Ireland.  To  this  committee  the  agents 
readily  communicated  their  remonstrance,  which, 
with  a  petition  from  several  of  the  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses  of  the  Irish  parliament,  w  as  presented 
to  the  house. 

THUS  was  the  first  alarm  of  danger  conveyed  to 
the  earl  of  Strafiford.  Contrary  to  his  own  senti- 
ments, and  the  urgent  admonitions  of  his  friends, 

he 
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he  fatally  relied  on  the  king's  promise  of  protection, 
he  repaired  to  London,  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
power  of  an  incensed  parliament.  To  deprive  him 
of  the  services  of  an  able  and  faithful  friend,  whose 
evidence  must  have  proved  essentially  favourable  to 
his  cause,  Sir  George  Ratcliffe  was  accused  of  high 
treason,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  from  Ireland.  The 
earl  himself  was  impeached,  sequestered  from  par- 
liament and  committed  to  custody.  His  numerous 
enemies  of  the  three  kingsdoms  were  raised  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  exultation,  and  waited  with  impati- 
ence the  event  of  this  bold  and  well  concerted  attack. 

THE  sudden  death  of  Wandesford,  lord  deputy  Carte, 
of  Ireland,  is  imputed  to  the  violent  impression  on 
his  mind,  made  by  the  prosecution  of  Stratford,  and 
the  vexations  of  his  government.  It  was  an  event 
attended  with  momentous  consequences  to  this  king- 
dom :  for  the  present,  it  afforded  the  Irish  commit- 
tee, resident  in  London,  a  fair  occasion  of  proving 
and  displayed  their  power.  Soon  after  the  proro- 
gation of  the  Irish  parliament,  they  were  joined  by 
some  lords  of  Ireland,  not  delegated  by  the  upper 
house,  but  by  a  number  of  the  Irish  nobility,  most 
unfriendly  to  Strafford,  and  directed  to  unite  with 
the  agents  of  the  commons,  in  representing  the 
grievances  of  the  nation.  The  popular  leaders  in 
the  English  parliament  were  not  scrupulous  to  exa- 
mine the  validity  of  their  commission.  They  receiv- 
ed them  with  open  arms  ;  and  industriously  affected 
the  utmost  deference  and  attention  to  the  delegates 
of  both  houses  of  the  Irish  legislature,  who  came  to 
explain  the  injuries  of  their  nation,  and  to  prove 
the  iniquity  of  their  chief  governor.  Such  was  the 
consequence  they  had  gained,  that  the  king  him- 
self deemed  it  necessary  to  court  them,  and  laboured 
to  soften  their  resentments  against  his  favourite  by 
some  incautious  condescensions. 

THE  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Wantlesford  ibid. 
became  an  immediate  object  of  deliberation.     The 
earl  of  Strafford,   who   knew  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  and   sincerely   studied  the  interests  of  the 
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king,  recommended  with  particular  earnestness, 
that  the  earl  of  Onnond  should  be  nominated,  lord 
deputy;  a  nobleman  of  vigor  and  abilities,  of 
powerful  connections,  zealous  in  the  royal  cause,  an 
enemy  both  to  the  Romish  and  puritan  factions,  and 
already  successful  in  opposing  the  violences  of  both, 
But  the  Irish  committee,  in  the  fulness  of  pride 
and  power,  had  the  hardiness  to  remonstrate  against 
this  nomination.,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  (who  claimed  some  lands  of  which  Or- 
mond  was  possessed,  and  hence  became  his  mortal 
enemy)  were  so  successful,  that  the  king  relinquished 
the  design  of  employing  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  committing  the  Irish  govern- 
ment to  two  lords  justices,  equally  chosen  for  the  con- 
tending parties,  lord  Dillon  of  Kilkenny-west  a  no- 
bleman of  approved  affection  to  the  royal  service, 
and  Sir  William  Parsons,  distinguished  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  popular  and  puritanic  faction. 

BUT  the  Irish  committee  were  too  well  instructed, 
and  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  tjie  times  too  deeply 
not  to  take  advantage  of  this  condescension,  and  to 
press  the  king  with  new  demands.  They  proceed- 
ed to  remonstrate  against  lord  Dillon  as  a  person  un- 
fit to  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Irish 
government.  Charles  listened  to  their  frivolous  ob- 
jections. With  an  impatience  to  be  relieved  from 
a  contest  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  which  inter- 
rupted his  attention  to  matters  more  urgent  and  im- 
portant, he  revoked  the  nomination  of  lord  Dillon, 
find  abandoned  the  government  of  Ireland  to  Sir 
William  Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlase,  two  puritan 
lords  justices  without  abilities  or  character,  and  full 
fraught  with  that  party  virulence  which  is  readily 
imbibed  by  men  of  mean  understandings  and  illi- 
beral principles. 

IN  proportion  to  the  king's  concessions,  the  com- 
mittee rose  in  their  demands.     And  Charles,  hav- 
ing already  stooped  to  such  extraordinary  condescen- 
sions., felt  less  reluctance  in  granting  their  addition- 
al 
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al  requests.  He  consented  to  send  order's  to  Ire- 
land,, that  they  should  not  be  prosecuted  for  de- 
parting- without  licence  ;  that  the  leaf  which  had 
been  torn  from  the  Journals  of  the  Irish  commons, 
should  be  replaced ;  that  the  subsidies  should  be  as- 
sessed in  the  manner  prescribed  by  their  house ;  that 
all  the  king's  correspondence  with  his  ministers  of* 
Ireland  should  be  entered  in  the  signet  office,  open 
to  be  inspected  or  copied,,  by  every  subject ;  and 
that  all  those,  who  complained  of  any  order  or  de- 
cree, should  have  Copies  of  records,  certificates  or- 
ders of  council,  public  letters,  or  other  entries  ne- 
cessary for  declaration  of  their  grievances. 

HAVING  thus  far  experienced  the  compliance  of  Carte, 
the  king,  they  at  length  presented  their  remonstrance 
in  due  form;  An  answer  prepared  by  Sir  George 
Ratcliffe.;  was  soon  after  read  in  council ;  and  a  co- 
py delivered  to  the  committee.  They  were  alarm- 
ed ;  they  protested  against  the  king^s  consulting  on 
their  affairs  either  with  the  earl  of  Stratford,  Rat- 
cliffe, or  Sir  Philip  Mainwaring,  another  of  his  zea- 
lous friends;  They  were  called  to  make  their  re- 
ply; the  discussion  of  particulars  was  difficult  and 
hazardous ;  they  agreed  to  entrench  themselves  in  a 
general  declaration  of  the  sense  of  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  concerning  the  grievances  alleged.  It 
was  prepared ;  Stratford,  on  this  part,  solicited  a 
commission  of  enquiry  into  every  particular  of  their 
remonstrance,  severally  and  distinctly :  the  commit- 
tee were  not  without  their  apprehensions  of  such  a 
discussion ;  they  declined  presenting  their  declaration 
to  the  king. 

THE  Irish  parliament  in  the  mean  time  assembled, 
and  with  spirits  still  more  elevated.  That  formida- 
ble power  which  the  ruling  party  in  the  English  le^ 
gislature  had  acquired  by  firmness  and  perseverance, 
that  applause  and  popularity  which  attended  their  .•• 
proceedings,  the  embarrassment  of  the  king's  affairs, 
the  weakness  and  dejection  of  his  party,  the  atten- 

VOL,  III  I  tion 
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tion  shewn  to  the  Irish  committee,  and  the  surpris- 
ing success  of  their  applications  to  the  throne,  were 
alt  powerful  incentives  to  the  Irish  houses,  to  exert 
themselves  vigorously  on  an  occasion  so  favourable 
to  the  popular  interest.  Not  contented  with  demand- 
ing' a  redress  of  former  grievances,  they  aspired,  in 
imitation  of  their  neighbours,  to  new  privileges, 
new  advantages  and  securities.  Having  provided 
for  the  support  of  their  agents  in  London,  by  a  pub- 
lic assessment,  they  proceeded  to  instruct  them  to 
apply  to  the  throne  for  new  laws  and  regulations, 
calculated  to  encrease  their  own  power  no  less  than 
to  advance  the  public  interest.  Among  other  par- 
ticulars, they  were  directed  to  move  his  majesty  for 
a  bill  for  the  further  explanation  of  Poynings'  law, 
in  such  parts  as  had  occasioned  any  doubts  of  the 
manner  of  certifying  bills  into  England,  or  any 
other  matter  concerning  the  further  explanation  of 
the  law,  which  they  shall  think  fit :  and,  that  the 
house  of  commons,  during  the  parliament,  may 
draw  up  bills  by  their  own  committee,  and  transmit 
them. 

Com.  IN  all  their  endeavours   for  reformation,    it  was 

Joum.  their  purpose  (and  it  was  a  purpose  particularly  ac- 
1640.  ceptable  to  their  friends  in  England)  to  represent  the 
earl  of  Strafford  as  the  great  author  of  all  national 
grievances.  But  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  of  sub- 
sidies in  their  first  session,  a  magnificent  encomium 
had  been  bestowed  on  this  chief  governor  and  his 
administration.  It  was  the  united  and  unanimous 
declaration  of  both  houses,  attended  with  expressi- 
ons of  uncommon  satisfaction  and  attachment.  The 
transaction  was  too  remarkable  and  too  recent  to  be 
forgotten.  To  evade  its  force,  and  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulty it  might  create  to  the  prosecutors  of  this  earl, 
they  now  inveighed  against  the  secret  contrivers  of 
this  clause  •  they  enquired,  with  an  atfected  wronder 
and  indignation,  into  the  authors  of  it;  they  drew 
up  a  protestation  to  be  transmitted  to  their  commit- 
tee, in  which  they  declared  that,  it  had  been  swr- 

reptiti- 
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reptitiously  inserted  in  their  bill,  either  by  the  earl  of 
Strafford  or  his  agents ;   that,   constrained  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  king's  necessities,  they  had  not  op- 
posed the  fraud,  lest  his  majesty  should  suffer  by  a 
rejection  of  the  bill  thus  sophisticated ;  that  the  mat- 
ter of  this  preamble  was  entirely  false;  arid  that  the 
nation  had  really  been  oppressed  and  impoverished 
by  the  administration  of  the  earl.     The  committee 
were  directed  to  petition  his  majesty  for  a  bill  to 
erase  this  preamble  from   their  records;   and   that 
neither  the  earl  nor  his  ministers  or  advisers  might 
have  any  share  in  conducting-  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
The  upper  house  were  prevailed  on  to  join  in  this 
protestation,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Or- 
morid,  Digby,  and  other  zealous  royalists. 

THE  lords  had  by  this  time  caught  the  spirit  ofjour.  of 
the  other  house,  and  adopted  all  the  sentiments  andH-  °* 
passions  of  the  popular  party.     They  nominated  ther^^, . 
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peers,  already  resident  in  London,  a  committee  otc 
their  house,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  their  griev-  Carte, 
ances  to  the  throne,  adding  another  of  their  body  to 
the  number.     A  catalogue  of  those  grievances  was 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  lords.     It  consisted  of 
eighteen  articles;  wherein  they  complained  that  the 
nobility  were  over-rated   in  the  subsidies,  some  of 
them  detained  in  prison,  though  not  impeached  of 
any  capital  offence,  and  none  allowed  to  be  absent 
from  the  house,   without  leaving  a  proxj  with  some 
lord  of  the  chief  governor's  nomination ;  that  no- 
blemen voted  in  their  house  in  consequence  of  -new 
titles  of  honor,  without  possessing  any  lands  or  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom;  that  they  could  not,  without 
special  licence,  repair  to  England,  to  present  their 
petitions  to  the  throne.    In  other  articles  they  echoed 
the  remonstrance  of  the  commons;  such  were  their 
complaints  of  the  grievous  dicouragement  of  trade 
by  heavy  impositions,  of  monopolies,  of  the  decision 
of  civil  causes  and  vacating  letters  patent  by  extra- 
judicial  opinions,  at  the  council  board;    the  benefits 
of  the  act  of  limitation  denied  to  the  subjects,  the 

uncon- 
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unconstitutional  influence  of  ministers  in  parliament. 
Others  were  added  in  the  form  of  petitions  to  the 
throne,  that  sundry  of  the  -graces,  granted  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  might  pass  into  acts 
ot  parliament;  that  a  general  pardon  might  be 
granted,  unincumbered  by  captious  provisoes;  and 
that  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  might  be  preferred, 
in  all  promotions  to  offices  of  trust  and  honor. 

THESE  several  articles  engaged  the  peers  in  a 
long  and  accurate  discussion ;  nor  was  it  without 
considerable  opposition  that  they  at  length  received 

C/>rte.  the  sanction  of  their  house.  At  a  time  when  the 
popular  clamour  was  so  violent  against  prelacy;  and 
that  there  was  a  general  inclination,  and  even  a  con- 
certed design  to  deprive  bishops  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  parliament,  a  bishop  of  Meath  was  so  in- 
cautious as  to  move,  that  in  the  resolution  of  these 
grievances  the  name  of  the  lords  spiritual  might  be 
omitted,  as  they  had  unanimously  declared  against 
it.  In  England  the  proposition  would  possibly  have 
been  received  with  eagerness  and  applause.  In  Ire- 
land the  enemies  of  the  hierarchy  were  not  so  pow- 
erful or  inveterate.  The  judges  declared  that  the 
act  of  the  majority  must  be  considered  as  the  act  or* 
all  the  orders  which  composed  the  house  of  peers. 
The  motion  was  rejected  without  any  consequences; 
and  the  representation  of  grievances  transmitted  in 
due  form  to  the  lords  pf  the  committee,  to  be  by 
them,  presented  to  the  thr6ne. 

THEY  had  soon  occasion  to  enlarge  their  jnstruc- 

Jbid.  tions.  The  English  commons  were  now  considered 
as  the  centre  of  authority  and  power.  Not  only 
national  grievances,  but  those  of  private  persons, 
were  referred  to  their  tribunal;  and  from  Ireland 
particularly,  numbers  of  petitioners  beset  their  house, 
praying  relief  against  the  decisions  of  the  king's 
courts.  One  of  those  appellants  complained  of  a 
sentence  given  in  favor  of  a  bishop  of  Ardagh,  with 
whom  he  had  a  suit.  The  commons,  not  displeas- 
£d  to  mortify  a  prelate,  summoned  the  bishop  to 

appear 
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appear  before  them.     He  applied  to  the  Irish  house 
of  lords  for  direction ;  the  lords  resented  the  infringe- 
ment of  their   privileges;    Lenthal,    the    English 
speaker,  was  informed  that  they  did  not  think  it  fit 
to  license  the  bishop's  departure  into  England,  and 
that  they  were  confident  the  house  of  commons 
in  England  would  not  proceed  to  any  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  in  which  a  member  of  their  house 
was  concerned,  but  rather  remit  the  same  to  the 
parliament  of  Ireland."  Not  contented  with  op- 
posing the  attempt  of  the  English  commons  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  lords  resolved.,  that  "being 
11  informed  that  some  members  and   attendants  of 
"  their  house  have  been  summoned  to  appear  in  the 
fc  parliament  of  England,    and   before   committees 
(e  of  the  house  of  commons,    upon   private   men's 
"  suits,  and  their  estates  also  there  questioned  ;  and 
•'  having  duly  considered  thereof,  and  the  evil  con- 
cc  sequences  which  may  arise  thereby — the  commit- 
'•  tee  of  the  house  now  attending  the  king  be  or- 
cc  dered  to  represent  the  same  to  his  majesty,  and  be- 
fc  come  humble  suitors  unto  him  for  preventing  the 
•'  like  hereafter." 

THE  commons  at  the  same  time  were  engaged  with 
still  greater  warmth  on  objects  more  important  than 
their  own  privileges.  The  time  was  favorable  to 
reformation ;  and  every  attempt  to  establish  the 
rights  of  subjects,  was  received  with  popular  ap- 
plause. They  critically  examined  into  various  in- 
stances of  illegal  practices  during  the  administration 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  severely  censured  every 
deviation  from  the  exact  line  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty, to  which  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  practice 
of  former  governors,  or  hurried  by  his  own  passi- 
ons. To  condemn  them  with  the  greater  solem-Com. 
nity,  the  house  formed  a  number  of  questions  to 
considered  and  decided  by  the  judges,  relative  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  chief  governor  and  pri- 
vy council,  in  hearing  and  determining  civil  causes, 
the  legality  of  monopolies,  and  of  the  punishments 

inflicted 
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inflicted  on  those  who  infringed  them ;  the  legal 
force  of  proclamations,  or  acts  of  state ;  the  execu- 
tion of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace;  the  jurisdicti- 
on of  the  exchequer,  castle  chamber,  and  other 
courts ;  the  collation  and  powers  of  deans  and  other 
dignitaries ;  the  censures  and  severe  punishments  of 
jurors;  the  legality  of  quo  warranto,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  grievance. 

THEIR   questions  were  presented   to   the  upper 
house,  with  the  following  spirited  declaration.   "  Jn- 
"  asmuch  as  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  free, 
"  loyal,  and  dutiful  subjects  to  his  most  excellent 
"  majesty,  their  natural  liege  lord  and  king,  and 
"  to  be  governed  only  by  the  common  laws  of  Eng- 
"  land  and  statutes  in  force  in   this   kingdom,  in 
"  the  same  manner  and  form  as  his  majesty's  sub- 
**  jects  of  the  kingdom  of  England  are,  and  ought 
"  to  be  governed  by   the  same  common  laws  and 
"  statutes  of  force  in  that  kingdom,  which  of  right 
"  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  do  challenge,  and 
"  make  their  protestation  to  be  their  birth-right  and 
"  best  inheritance ;  yet  inasmuch   as  the  unlawful 
"  actions  and   proceedings  of  some   of  his   majes- 
"  ty's  officers  arid  ministers  of  justice,  of  late  years 
"  introduced   and  practised  in   this  kingdom,    did 
"  tend  to  the  infringing  and  violation  of  the  laws, 
fe  liberties,  and  freedom  of  the  said  subjects  of  this 
"  kingdom,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  royal  and  pi- 
et  ous  intentions :    therefore  the  knights,    citizens, 
*'  and  burgesses  in  parliament  assembled,  not  for 
"  any  doubt  or  ambiguity  which  may  be  conceived 
t(  or  thought  of,  for,  or  concerning   the  premises, 
"  nor  of  the  ensuing  questions,  for  manifestation 
"  and  declaration  of  a  clear  truth,  and  of  the  said 
"  laws  and  statutes  already  planted,  and  for  many 
"  ages  past  settled  in  this  kingdom,  the  said  knights, 
"  citizens,  and  burgesses  do  therefore  pray  that  the 
"  house  of  lords  may  be  pleased   to  command  the 
"  judges  of  this  kingdom,  forthwith   to  declare  in 
"  writing  their  resolutions  of,  and  unto  the  ensuing 
"  questions,  and  subscribe  the  same." 

ALTHOUGH 
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ALTHOUGH  the  lords  were  moved,  and  consented 
to  add  one  question  more  to  those  of  the  commons^ 
yet  they  discovered  no  great  alacrity  in  referring 
them  to  the  judges,  The  earl  of  Ormond  in  par- 
ticular was  zealous  for  prerogative,  attached  to  lord 
Strafford,  and  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  the  com- 
mons. He  took  advantage  of  a  matter  of  privilege, 
in  dispute  between  the  houses,  to  suspend  the  con^ 
sideration  of  the  queries.  The  judges  desired  time 
to  consider  them ;  he  urged  the  propriety  of  their 
request.  He  prevailed  on  the  lords  to  resolve,  that 
the  judges  should  not  be  compelled  to  answer  such 
of  the  queries  as  concerned  his  majesty's  preroga- 
tive, or  were  contrary  to  their  oath  of  office  ;  arid 
that  they  should  have  time  till  Easter  term  to  give 
answer  to  the  rest.  The  commons,  who  looked  for 
a  speedy  prorogation,  were  impatient,  and  offended 
at  this  coldness  of  the  lords.  Instead  of  being  em- 
barrassed at  their  affected  delay,  they  seized  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  add  to  the  odium  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford.  They  transmitted  the  queries  to  their 
committee  in  England,  directing  them  to  be  pre- 
sented with  all  convenient  speed  to  the  parliament  Com. 
of  England,  and  praying  that  they  should  make  ajourn- 
declaration  of  the  law  in  the  several  particulars  con-  V' 
tained  in  these  queries. 

THE  Irish  committee  was  flattered  and  caressed 
by  the  popular  leaders,  as  useful  agents  in  their 
prosecution  of  lord  Strafford,  and  a  necessary  chan- 
nel for  conveying  their  instructions  to  his  enemies 
of  the  Irish  legislature.  This  body  had  adopted  the 
passions  of  the  English  house,  and  seemed  to  glory 
in  imitating  their  procedure.  Whether  in  the  fer- 
ment of  their  own  zeal,  or  in  compliance  with  in- 
structions received  from  England,  the  commons 
proceeded  to  an  impeachment  of  Sir  Richard  Bolton 
the  chancellor,  doctor  Bramhal  bishop  of  Deny,  Sir 
Gerrard  Lowther  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  men  of  known  attach- 
ment to  the  earl  of  Strafford  ;  the  last  already  ac- 
cused 
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cused  by  the  commons  of  England,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  giving  evidence  in  favor  of  his  friend, 
To  reduce  the  others  to  a  like  incapacity,  the  charge 
of  high  treason  was  prosecuted  against  them  with 
Ru*h-  the  utmost  vigor.  Aiidley  Mervyn,  an  active  pu- 
<wcjrtjl-  ritfrn,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house ;  and 
vo '  '  with  an  harangue  of  tedious  pomp  and  futility,  in^ 
troduced  the  articles,  of  high  treason  prepared  by  the 
commons.  They  charged  Bolton,  Bramhal,  Low- 
ther,  and  Radcliffe,  with  traitorously  contriving  and 
exercising  an  illegal  and  tyrannical  government  in 
Ireland,  by  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  Tho- 
mas earl  of  Strafford  ;  assuming  a  regal  power  over 
the  properties,  persons,  and  liberties  of  the  subjects, 
pronouncing  unjust  decrees,  and  extrajudicial  opi- 
nions, and  illegally  and  traitorously  ruining  his  ma- 
jesty's liege  people  by  infamous  and  cruel  punish- 
ments; and  lastly,  with  subverting  the  rights  of 
parliament,  and  the  antient  course  of  parliamentary 
proceedings.  They  prayed  that  all  might  be  obliged 
to  answer  to  the  charges,  and  that  those  now  in  the 
upper  house  might  be  sequestered  from  their  places 
of  judicature,  and  from  the  council  board,  and 
committed  to  close  custody. 

Jour,  of        A  VAGUE  and  general  charge,  however  conform- 
H.  of      akle  to  the  proceedings  in  England  against  the  earl 
Carte*      °^  Strafford,  was  not  universally  well  received  in  the 
house  of  lords.     A  variety  of  questions  and  points 
of  difficulty  were   suggested,    little  suited   to   the 
impetuosity    of  the    commons   and    their    friends. 
Whether  the  speaker    of   the   lords  could  be  se- 
»«•    questered  and  committed   without  a  dissolution  of 
their    house ;    whether  he   or  the    other    persons 
impeached  might  be  admitted  to  bail ;  whether   it 
were  sufficient  that  the  house  be  answerable   for 
their  speaker,  as  no  particular  charge  had  as  yet 
been  exhibited  ;  whether  the  lord  chancellor  could 
be  committed  while  the  seals  were  in  his  custody  ? 
Such  were  the  questions  lonj  and  violently  agita- 
ted 
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fated  in  the  lords.  The  commons  were  impatient, 
and  even,  clamorous,  for  a  full  compliance  with 
their  demand.  It  was  at  length  resolved,  that 
Bramhal  and  Lowther  should  be  confined ;  and 
that  the  lords  justices  should  be  informed  that  the 
house  held  it  also  meet  that  the  chancellor  should  be 
committed  to  custody,  and  therefore  requested  that 
their  lordships  might  appoint  some  other  person  f<# 
their  speaker,  They  were  answered,  that  the  chan- 
cellor and  chief  justice  were  at  this  time  peculiarly 
necessary  at  the  council  board,  and  that  the  lords 
justices  wished  the  house  would  entrust  them  with 
the  disposal  of  these  persons;  that  their  desire  of  a 
new  speaker  should  be  transmitted  to  the  king,  and 
that  they  desired  a  message  from  the  house  to  bail  the 
parties  accused,  if  their  lordships  saw  cause.  The 
lords  complied  ;  and  the  contest  between  the  houses 
was  for  the  present  suspended  by  a  prorogation. 

BUT  the  discontented  party  soon  enjoyed  a  con- 
summate triumph,  in  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Stratford, 
and  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  this  unhappy 
lord.  This  important  transaction  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  new  detail;  especially  as  the  most  ob- 
noxious particulars  of  his  Irish  administration  have 
been  already  pointed  out.  Instead  of  discussing  the 
several  articles  of  accusation  which  his  Irish  enemies 
supplied,  in  which  the  malice  of  his  prosecutors 
was  sometimes  too  conspicuous,  but  in  which  the 
most  candid  and  indulgent  must  discover  his  pride, 
insolence,  and  tyranny,  it  seems  more  pertinent  to 
the  present  design  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  great 
event  on  Ireland. 

To  have  been  discountenanced,  displaced,  or 
treated  with  any  severity  by  the  earl  of  Stratford 
was  now  considered  as  the  highest  merit,  and 
effectual  recommendation  to  honours  and  employ- 
ments. Sir  Piers  Crosby,  his  accuser,  was  restored 
to  his  place  in  conned.  Archibald  Adair,  the 
wretched  Scottish  prelate,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  the  see  of  Killalla  for  his  declarations  in  favour 
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of  the  covenant,  was  recommended  by  a  puritanic 
government  to  the  bishospric  of  Waterford.  The 
lords  justices  cautiously  declined  to  hear  any  suits,, 
or  to  decide  any  causes  in  council ;  terrified  by  the 
remonstrances  against  paper  petitions,  as  they  were 
called.  The  high  commission,  and  the  presidential 
courts  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  were  afraid  to 
exercise  their  wonted  jurisdiction.  The  judges  in 
the  law  courts  were  terrified ;  and  a  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  exact  line  of  law  and  constitutional 
liberty,  had  a  different  effect  in  Ireland  from  what 
tnight  be  expected  from  the  theory  of  politics: 
here  it  served  to  render  the  administration  contemp- 
tible to  a  people  who  had  been  used  to  a  government 
of  rigour  and  severity. 

SOME  particular  members  in  both  houses  of  the 
Irish  parliament  had  already  entertained  deep  and 
dangerous  designs,  not  yet  discovered,  nor  perhaps 
sufficiently  matured.  But  the  coalition  of  puritan 
and  popish  partizans  was  made  for  no  other  purpose, 
nor  can  their  party  be  suspected  of  any  other  de- 
sign, but  that  of  seizing  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion? in  England,  the  fall  of  StrafFord,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  the  crown,  to  aggrandize  their 
own  power,  and  to  extort  some  concessions  from  the 
king,  favourable  to  their  interests.  Every  step  to- 
wards the  ruin  of  lord  Strafford  encreased  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Irish  committees  still  resident  in  Lon- 
don. They  repeatedly  solicited  the  kin^  to  grant 
an  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, and  to  redress  the  grievances  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  throne.  Charles,  in  his  humi- 
liation, at  length  consented  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  privy  council ;  and  to  most  of  the  ar- 
ticles gave  a  favourable  answer.  He  consented 
that  the  assessment  of  the  nobility  should  be  mo- 
derated ;  he  agreed  to  confirm  their  rights  and 
privileges  by  act  of  parliament ;  to  deprive  those 
peers  of  their  votes  who  should  not  purchase  estates 
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in  Ireland  within  a  limited  time;  to  allow  all  Irish 
subjects  to  repair  to  any  part  of  his  dominions 
without  restraint;  to  prohibit  the  chief  governors 
and  council  from  deciding  property,  or  avoiding 
letters  patent ;  to  revoke  monopolies ;  to  suspend 
the  high  commission  court ;  to  refer  the  demands 
of  the  clergy  to  the  Irish  council,  in  order  to  frame 
an  act  for  an  equitable  regulation  of  their  claims 
and  courts.  In  like  manner  he  consented  that  the 
GRACES  should  be  considered  by  the  lords  justices 
and  council,  and  a  bill  prepared  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  as  appeared  most  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom.  Such  condescension  did  he 
discover  to  their  passions,  that  he  even  promised  to 
pass  an  act  for  repeal  of  the  preamble  in  the  bill  of 
subsidies,  relative  to  lord  Strafford.  He  agreed  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  quo  warrantos,  and  to  restrain 
the  execution  of  martial  law.  In  these,  and  some 
other  less  material  articles,  his  council  recommended 
a  compliance.  A  few  points  of  their  petition  were 
rejected ;  and  in  particular  he  refused  to  consent 
that  any  part  of  the  law  of  Poynings  should  be  re~ 
pealed. 

BUT  his  concessions  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
committee.  Instead  of  depending  on  the  royal  fa^ 
vor,  they  demanded  the  security  of  a  legal  and 
formal  declaration  of  the  rights  they  claimed ;  the 
powers  which  Charles  promised  not  to  exercise,  they 
required  to  be  utterly  annulled ;  and  with  respect  to 
Poynings1  law,  they  contended  that  this  law  did 
not  preclude  the  two  houses  of  parliament  from  con- 
curring with  the  council  in  preparing  and  transmit* 
ting  bills.  Replies,  explanations,  dispatches  sent 
to  Ireland,  and  answers  from  the  council  of  this 
kingdom,  were  attended  with  inconvenient  delay. 
The  time  to  which  the  Irish  parliament  had  been 
prorogued  was  already  elapsed,  before  the  king's 
order  for  a  further  prorogation  had  been  received. 
It  was  necessary,  by  a,  short  bill,  to  declare  the  legal 
continuance  of  this  assembly,  and  to  render  their 

pro- 
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proceedings  valid  ;  ami  for  this  purpose -the  king's 
letter  was  transmitted.  It  was  equally  necessary  by 
some  act  of  favor  to  conciliate  tlie  Irish  houses, 
and  to  allay  that  violence  which  they  had  discovered 
in  the  former  session.  Without  waiting-  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Irish  committee,  Charles  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  lords  justices,  declaring-  his  plea- 
sure that  the  Irish  subjects  should  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  all  his  GRACES,  and  directing  that  bills 
should  be  transmitted  for  establishing  some  more 
jiiaterial  articles,  especially  for  securing  their  estates, 
for  limiting  the  crown's  title  to  sixty  years,  for 
annulling  all  proceedings  against  the  proprietors  of 
Ccmnaiight,  which  had  been  attended  with  popular 
odium  and  clamour,  and  for  securing  the  estates  of 
this  province  from  all  claims  of  the  crown. 

FORMAL  thanks  were  returned  to  the  throne: 
but  in  expressing  these  thanks,  both  lords  and 
commons  shewed  that  they  were  still  firm  and  deter- 
mined. They  prayed  that  ALL  the  GRACES  should 
be  established  by  law;  and  that  the  present  par- 
liament should  not  be  prorogued  or  dissolved,  until 
laws  wrere  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  all, 
and  the  redress  of  every  grievance.  And  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  corresponded  with  this  be- 
ginning. The  impeachments  of  the  last  session  hud 
produced  a  question  of  such  importance  as  justified 
the  vehemence  expressed  on  that  occasion.  The 
chancellor,  in  answering  the  charge  against  him, 
had  insinuated  a  doubt,  whether,  since  the  enacting 
of  FoyriingH'  law,  the  house  of  lords  had  power  of 
Journal  judicature  in  capital  cases.  The  suggestion  was  re- 
of  the  ceived  not  without  resentment  and  indignation;  and, 
I  ««  amonu  the  first  proceedings  of  the  pj-esent  session. 

Jjords.  »  .    ,  ...»  . 

Carte,  we  find  both  nouses  joining  in  a  solemn  protestation, 
that  the  court  of  parliament  ever  \vas  and  is  the  su- 
preme judicatory  of  the  realm,  and  always  had 
and  ought  to  have  full  authority  to  determine  in 
cases  of  treason  arid  other  oilences.  This  protesta- 
tion they  communicated  to.  the  king :  but  by  pre- 
senting 
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sentingit  also  to  the  English  house  of  lords,  they 
appealed  to  a  tribunal  not  so  favorable  as  they  ex- 
pected. The  question  was  seriously  debated  both 
in  that  house  and  in  the  English  council,  and  the 
king  persuaded  to  suspend  the  acts  of  grace  and  fa- 
vor to  his  Irish  subjects,  auntil  this  weighty  point 
should  be  determined.  The  subsequent  disorders  in 
both  kingdoms  seerri  to  have  prevented  the  formal 
determination. 

THE  Irish  house  of  commons,  in  the  mean  time,Cora. 
acted  with  that  violent  spirit  of  reformation,  whichj°""»- 
the  example  of  their  neighbours  had  inspired.  By 
a  solemn  declaration  they  asserted  their  ancient  right 
of  repairing  at  all  times  to  his  majesty,  by  their 
agents,  without  the  intervention  of  a  chief  go- 
vernor. The  proclamations  for  regulating  linen 
yarn,  however  judiciously  devised  for  improving 
this  manufacture,  were  yet  the  acts  of  lord  Straf- 
ford's  government,  and  were  now  declared  grievan- 
ces by  the  house.  The  high  commission  court 
they  pronounced  a  great  and  universal  grievance;, 
tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  Not  satisfied  with  the  restraints  of  mar- 
tial law  prescribed  by  the  king,  they  resolved  to 
limit  .the  execution  of  it,  even  in  tinjes  of  war  and 
rebellion.  Every  questionable  demand  of  the  cler- 
gy was  at  once  pronounced  a  grievance,  and  this, 
with  such  severity,,  that  their  maintenance  was  ren- 
dered precarious ;  so  that  the  house  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  qualify  the  rigor  of  their  former  re- 
solutions. 

AN  assembly,,  which  scorned  the  limits  of  its  ownlbid. 
constitutional  privileges,  which  assumed  a  power  of 
deciding  property,  and  controling  the  courts  of 
law,  found  a  convenient  object  of  arbitrary  power 
in  the  established  clergy,  a  body  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  popish  and  puritanic  leaders.  A  furiou* 
zeal  for  particular  modes  and  systems,  had  in  these 
days  the  same  effect  which  hath  since  been  expe- 
rienced from  a  profligate  indifference  to  religion. 

Not 
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Not  contented  with  rescinding  decrees  made  in  fa- 
vor of  the  clergy,  and  involving  particulars  of  this 
order  in  vexatious  difficulties,  the  house  proceeded 
to  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  religious  establish- 
ment, by  harassing  the  university.  The  regulations 
established  in  this  seminary  by  archbishop  Laud,  ex- 
cluded non-conformists  of  every  kind  from  its  ad- 
vantages and  preferments.  The  house  examined 
f hem  with  severity;  discovered  dangers  never  expe- 
rienced, and  suggested  objections  which  time  hath 
abundantly  confuted.  So  earnest  were  the  prevail- 
ing factions  to  condemn  the  late  statutes,  that  the 
committee  of  the  commons  appointed  to  inspect  the 
college,  accepted  the  grossest  misinformations  and 
disgraced  their  report  by  palpable  falsehoods.  From 
a  clause  in  one  statute  not  rightly  understood,  they 
were  persuaded  that  every  member  of  the  college 
was  prevented  from  divulging  the  grievances  or  mis- 
government  of  the  society  to  any  but  the  governors, 
under  pain  of  expulsion.  They  exclaimed  against 
the  supposed  prohibition  as  an  infamous  contrivance 
to  conceal  and  suppress  the  truth :  and  it  was  votecj 
null  and  void.  They  accused  the  late  provost,  by 
this  time  advanced  to  the  bishoprics  of  Cork  and 
Ross,  of  clandestinely  accepting  the  new  body  of 
statutes,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  members  only 
of  the  body ;  a  fact  evidently  false,  and  easy  to  be 
disproved :  his  government,  his  procuring  the  new 
charter,  his  acceptance  of  the  new  regulations,  were 
voted  subversive  of  the  antient  foundation,  and  a 
grievous  discouragement  to  natives  of  the  kingdom, 
before  this  charter  was  inspected,  or  these  regulations, 
weighed.  They  proceeded  to  a  frivolous  impeach- 
ment of  the  bishop  in  the  house  of  lords,,  and  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  be  supported.  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power  they  forbad  any  elections  to  be 
held,  or  any  leases  executed,  in  the  college,  until  the 
house  of  commons  should  give  further  orders  therein  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  triumph  over  royal  prerogative, 
the  committee  was  empowered  to  inspect  the  old  and 

new 


new  statutes,  and  to  make  such  a  compilation  of  laws 
from  both,  as  they  should  judge  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  college.  In  the  next  session, 
which  was  to  complete  this  scheme  of  reformation, 
public  disorders  became  too  violent  to  admit  of 
any  attention  to  the  government  of  a  college, 

WE  may  naturally  expect  to  find  an  house  o 
commons  of  so  inflamed  a  spirit,  resuming  the  con- 
sideration  of  those  queries  which  were  to  ascertain 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Irish  subjects,  and 
proceeding  on  those  impeachments  which  were  to 
punish  the  violations  of  these  rights.  The  first 
were  indeed  resumed  with  particular  ardour ; 
and  the  judges  were  again  demanded  to  give  ex- 
plicit answers  to  the  several  questions  proposed. 
They  represented  the  hardships  imposed  on  them 
of  pronouncing  extra] udicial  opinions,  on  points 
already  decided  by  the  commons,  already  transmit- 
ted to  the  king  as  grievances,  and  before  the  sen- 
tence of  his  majesty  could  be  known;  on  questi- 
ons too  general ;  on  points  which  concern ed  the 
high  courts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  judges 
of  inferior  courts  could  not  decide  without  the 
royal  licence  They  expressed  their  apprehensions  of 
being  censured  or  impeached,  should  their  answers 
prove  not  exactly  consonant  to  the  declared  senti- 
ments of  the  commons.  They  were  however  com- 
manded to  answer  the  queries,  so  far  as  might  con- 
sist with  the  duties  of  their  station,  and  a  just  atten- 
tion to  the  royal  prerogative.  Their  answers  were 
temperate  and  guarded :  the  commons  voted  them 
unsatisfactory.  Patrick  Darcy,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  had  felt  the  severity  of  lord  Straffbd's  admini- 
stration, and  now  stood  forth  a  zealous,  irritated, 
and  active  partizan  in  the  commons,  was  appointed 
prolocutor  at  a  conference  w  ith  the  lords,  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  the  several  questions  proposed, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  answers  returned  by  the 
judges.  The  contest  was  closed,  by  a  solemn  de- 
termination of  the  house  of  commons,  on  every  se- 
parate 
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parate  article,  in  which  the  rights  of  Irish  subjects 
were  stated  and  affirmed  with  strength  and  precision, 
and  all  the  powers  assumed  by  the  late  administra- 
tion, ail  irregular  or  illegal  practices  introduced  by 
public  confusions  and  sanctified  by  custom,  were 
condemned  explicitly  and  severely. 

IN  the  impeachments,  the  house  proceeded  with 
less  violence.  Strafford  had  been  deprived  of  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  evidence  of  the 
impeached  lords.  An  act  of  attainder  had  been  pass- 
ed against  him,  and  he  had  been  already  executed. 
The  vengeance  of  his  enemies  in  the  Irish  commons 
was  not  so  insatiate  as  to  require  more  victims.  For 
the  sake  of  form,  and  not  immediately  to  relinquish 
their  former  proceedings,  they  appointed  a  coin- 
Carte,  mittee  to  consider  Sir  George  RatclinVs  answer  to 
their  remonstrance :  they  received  petitions  against 
the  bishop  of  Deny,  and  desired  that  the  lords  might 
not  admit  him  to  bail :  the  prelate,  conscious  of  hia 
innocence,  petitioned  the  house  of  commons,  that 
they  would  vouchsafe  to  hear  his  defence  on  one, 
two,  or  more  of  the  foulest  articles  alleged  against 
him,  which  should  convince  them  that  the  rest  were 
unworthy  of  their  audience  ;  but  they  declined  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  Though  Bolton,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  still  kept  their 
scats  in  council  and  in  their  courts,  yet  a  new  speaker 
had  been  appointed  for  the  house  of  lords;  and  each 
of  the  accused  persons  exhibited  an  answer  to  the 
articles  of  their  impeachment.  But  the  fury  of  the 
commons  was  exhausted  ;  no  replication  was  pre- 
pared, no  farther  prosecution  attempted. 

THE  general  proceedings  of  this  Irish  parliament, 
when  candidly  and  impartially  considered,  discover 
no  more  exceptionable  motives,  than  an  aversion  to 
lord  Strafford,  provoked  by  an  administration,  in 
many  instances  imperious  and  severe  ;  a  resentment 
against  the  agents  of  his  arbitrary  measures  ;  a  pas- 
sion for  reformation,  an  eagerness  to  take  advantage 
of  the  embarrassed  and  distressed  circumstances  of 
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the  king,  to  circumscribe  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
to  support  the  popular  rights  and  interests.  One 
or  two  particulars  of  their  conduct  admit  of  a  less 
favourable  construction. 

THE  Irish  forces,  raised  by  lord  StrafFord  for  the  Com. 
service  of  Scotland,  had  long  continued  an  useles&Journ« 
and  grievous  burthen  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  an 
odious  and  alarming  object  to  the  English  commons. 
Money  was  wanting  to  discharge  their  arrears;  to 
disband  them  unpaid  were  highly  dangerous.  The 
urgent  and  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  English 
parliament  made  it  necessary  to  disband  them;  and 
to  prevent  the  danger,  Charles  resolved  to  send  them 
into  some  foreign  service.  France  lay  too  near,  too 
conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  Ireland ;  and 
Richelieu  was  supposed  as  well  inclined  to  raise  com- 
motions in  this  Kingdom  as  in  Scotland ;  the  com- 
mons too,  at  this  time,  affected  fears  of  an  invasion 
from  Prance.  The  king  therefore  resolved  to  send  Carte. 
v  these  forces  into  Spain,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
actually  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador. Orders  were  transmitted  for  disbanding 
them  ;  and  the  state  of  Ireland  was  left  to  provide 
the  money  necessary  for  this  purpose.  By  the  ad- 
dress and  diligence  of  the  king's  friends,  a  sum  was 
raised  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears,  but 
such  as  at  present  satisfied  the  soldiery.  The  regu- 
lations for  dismissing  thorn  were  so  prov  idently  made, 
and  the  orders  so  exactly  executed,  that  the  whole 
body  was  dissolved  without  any  immediate  incon- 
venience or  disorder.  Prepartions  were  now  made 
for  transporting  the  forces  into  Spain;  and  consider- 
able sums  of  money  expended  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador  :  when  on  a  sudden,  both 
the  Irish  committee  in  London,  and  the  commons 
in  Ireland,  clamoured  passionately  against  this  mea- 
sure. They  urged,  with  a  plausible  and  affected 
tenderness  for  the  interests  of  the  crown,  that  these 
forces  might  be  sent  back  from  Spain  to  raise  insur- 
rections in  Ireland ;  that  although  the  present  king 
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of  Spain  was  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  yet  his 
grandfather  had  meditated  the  conquest  of  this 
kingdom,  and  had  been  too  successful  in  exciting 
the  Irish  to  rebellion;  that  several  heads  of  families 
attainted  in  the  late  reign,  were  now  entertained  at 
the  Spanish  court,  and  honoured  with  titles  taken 
from  places  in  Ireland,  where  their  ancestors  had 
flourished.  They  might  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
command  the  Irish  troops;  they  might  lead  them 
hack  to  assert  their  antient  claims,  and  regain  their 
forfeited  inheritance. 

IF  we  may  judge  from  the  event,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  this  clamour  was  industriously  rais- 
ed, and  these  specious  arguments  artfully  suggested, 
by  some  leaders  who  entertained  malignant  designs 
against  the  English  government.  It  was  at  least 
highly  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  such  men,  that 
a  number  of  idle,  indigent  swordsmen,  should  be 
retained  in  Ireland,  enflafned  with  religious  bigotry 
and  the  pride  of  family,  possessed  with  the  barbar- 
ous ideas  of  chieftainry  and  its  ties;  with  an  habi- 
tual aversion  to  the  English  power ;  distracted  by 
the  clamour  of  public  grievances,  arid  ready  for  any 
purpose  of  innovation,  how  desperate  soever.  The 
English  parliament,  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the 
Consequences,  earnestly  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
the  Irish  commons,  and  echoed  their  affected  appre- 
hensions of  an  invasion  from  Spain.  They  well 
knew  that  the  king  of  Spain,  even  if  his  present 
amity  with  England  were  ever  so  dissembled,  had 
neither  leisure  nor  power  to  project  an  invasion  of 
its  dominions,  reduced  as  he  was  by  a  long  war  with 
France,  and  the  late  revolt  of  Portugal  and  Catalo- 
nia. But  they  mortified  the  king,  and  displayed 
their  own  power,  by  declaring,  that  they  held  it  unfit 
to  allow  any  levies  in  Ireland  for  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  They  stopped  the  transports  provided 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador :  he  complained  of  the 
disappointment,  and  expence  incurred  by  a  reliance 
on  tlie  royal  promise  ;  Charles  addressed  himself  to 
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t he  house  of  lords ;  but  parliament  was  inexorable? 
Merchants  were  obliged  to  give  security  that  they 
would  not  transport  forces  from  any  part  of  the 
king's  dominions.  The  Irish  soldiers  were  left  to 
prey  upon  their  country.,  and  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  rebellion. 

ANOTHER  particular,  apparently  of  less  moment, 
yet  could  not  but  raise  some  suspicion  of  designs 
against  the  public  peace.  The  popular  spirit  in 
England  had  been  considerably  enflamed  by  rumours 
of  plots,  and  extravagant  suggestions  of  some  sud- 
den danger.  The  same  artifice  was  practised  in  Ire? 
land;  and  with  the  same  success.  It  was  rumoured 
that  some  servants  or  dependants  of  the  late  earl  of 
Stratford  had  conspired  to  revenge  his  fall,  by  de- 
stroying the  whole  Irish  parliament  at  one  blow ; 
and  for  this  purpose  had  lodged  a  magazine  of  gun- 
powder under  their  place  of  session.  Some  leaders 
of  both  houses  affected  an  alarm  at  tljis  intelligence, 
and  procured  an  order  for  a  committee  to  inspect  the 
chambers  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  to  search  for 
powder  and  ammunition.  Every  place  adjacent  to 
the  apartments  occupied  by  the  two  houses,  was 
ransacked  with  extraordinary  care;  but  no  suspici-^ 
ous  circumstance  was  discovered.  Lord  Macguire,  Dr.Jonesr, 
the  head  of  this  committee,  a  nobleii;an  of  whom 
shall  have  immediate  occasion  to  speak  fully, 
yet  unsatisfied ;  he  discovered  an  extraordinary  soli- 
citude to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  stores;  he  lavished  his  money 
on  the  officers  and  servants  to  purchase  information  : 
yet  without  prevailing:  he  addressed  himself  to  Sir 
John  Borlase,  one  of  the  lords  justices  arid  master  of 
the  ordinance.  He  surprised  him  with  a  demand  to 
be  admitted  to  the  royal  magazines,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  of  parliament,  and  to  inspect  the  stores.  Bor- 
lase, in  the  open  honesty  of  a  military  man,  did  not 
possibly  suspect  any  design  of  seizing  these  stores  ; 
but  the  pretence  for  this  order  was  manifestly  ground- 
less, and  this  extraordinary  solicitude,  to  inspect  the 
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magazines  wherever  they  were  situated,  did  not  even 
correspond  with  the  pretence  Macguire  was  mor- 
tified with  a  peremptory  denial.  "  The  stores," 
said  Borlase,  fc  are  his  majesty's  precious  jewels, 
and  not  to  be  exposed  to  view  without  special 
cause." 

A  SESSION  of  considerable  heat  and  violence  was 
protracted,  in  expectation  of  the  Irish  committees  at 
length  returning  to  Ireland  with  the  bills  promised 
Carte,  by  the  king*.  The  delay  grew  inconvenient  and 
alarming  to  the  chief  governors,  who  dreaded  some 
new  acts  of  violence  from  the  parliament.  The  soli- 
citude which  this  assembly  expressed  for  a  continu- 
ance of  their  session,  served  but  to  confirm  the  lords 
justices  in  their  earnestness  for  a  recess.  The  houses 
adjourned^  in  full  expectation  of  prosecuting  their 
schemes  of  reformation  in  a  future  meeting,  and 
apparently  with  a  determined  purpose  of  rising  in 
their  demands,  and  extorting  new  concessions  from 
the  throne.  The  time  was  most  favorable  to  such 
designs;  the  Irish  houses  had  discovered  a  spirit  and 
discernment  to  embrace  the  favorable  opportunity. 
To  animate  their  hopes,  the  committees  at  length 
arrived,  laden  with  favor  and  honor.  They 
brought  those  bills  for  which  the  parliament  had 
repeatedly  and  strenuously  petitioned,  by  which  the 
possessions  of  the  subjects  were  ensured,  and  all 
iheir  capital  grievances  redressed  ;  so  as  to  leave  the 
most  factious  without  reasonable  excuse ;  to  give  real 
satisfaction  to  those  who  had  asserted  the  rights  of 
Irish  subjects  with  sincerity  and  integrity,  and  to 
open  a  fair  prospect  of  public  tranquillity  and  nati- 
onal improvement. 
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Peace  of  Ireland  fatally  interrupted. .  .  .  Causes  and  occasions 
of  rebellion . . « .  Temper  of  the  mere  Irish ....  and  old 
English ....  Their  provocations ....  Influence  of  religion 
«...  Spirit  and  principles  of  Romish  ecclesiastics ....  Thcir^ 
practices  on  the  continent ....  Schemes  of  insurrection  dis- 
covered by  Heber  Mac-Mahon.  .  .  .Influence  of  the  Scot- 
tish insurrection ....  Character  of  Roger  Moore ....  'His 
connexion  with  young  Tirone ....  His  practices  with 
Plunket  and  Macguire ....  He  engages  other  Northerns 
.  .  ._.  Their  conferences,  .  .  .Their  hopes  of  foreign  suc- 
cours ....  They  are  enflamed  by  intelligence  from  Eng- 
land. . .  . Proposal  for  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin. .  .  . 
Sir  Phelim  O'Nial.  .  . .  Plan  of  the  conspiracy.  .  .  .  The 
whole  design  on  the  point  of  being  laid  aside ....  Zeal 
of  Moore  t&  revive  it.  .  . .  Scheme  of  proceeding  in  Dublin. 
. .  .  .and  in  the  country.  .  .  .Fantastical  projects  of  some 
conspirators. ..  .Assembly  at  the  abbey  of  Muliifer/mm 
....  Conspirators  repair  to  Dublin ....  Their  consultation 
on  the  twenty-second  of  October ....  Supineness  of  govern" 
ment. .  .  .Information  of  Sir  William  Cole  neglected. .... 
Owen  O^ConoUy.  . .  .His  conference  with  Mac-Mahon 
....  His  information  to  Sir  William  Parsons ....  Coun- 
cil assembled  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Borlase. .  .  .Mac- 
Mahon  siexed  and  examined.  . .  .  Lord  Macguire  detected 
and  secured. .  .  .  Escape  of  their  associates.  . .  .Sir  Francis 
Willoughby ....  His  advice ....  His  zeal  and  assiduity 
....  Confusion  in  Dublin ....  False  rumours ....  Stra- 
tagem of  Sir  John  Temple.  . .  .Measures  for  the  public 
defence. .  .  .Lords  of  the  Pale. .  .  .apply  for  arms. .  .  .An- 
swer of  the  justices  and  council.  . .  .  The  proclamation  of 
government  offensive  to  the  lords  of  the  Pale.  .«  .Second 
proclamation ....  Dispatches  to  the  king,  and  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester.  . .  .Successes  of  the  rebels  in  Ulster.  . .  .Pro-' 
ccedirtgs  in  Cavan  and  Longford.  . . ,  Error  of  the  Eng- 
lish 
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lish.  . .  .  Their  calamities. .  .  .Rancorous  spirit  of  the  re- 
btts.  .  ,  .  Their  pretended  commission  from  the  king.  .  . . 
Their  subsequent  manifesto ....  Remonstrance  from  Long~ 

ford.  .  .  .Opposition green  to  the  rebels Dispatches  and 

supplies  from  the  king,  .  .  .O'Nial  foiled  and  disgraced 
.  .  .  .  Defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Lisburn.  .  .  .Horrid  cruelties 
of  the  rebels.  . .  .Massacre  in  ISLAND  MAGEE. 

A  1>  1  II E  interval  of  that  recess,  to  which  the  Irish 
1641.  parliament  had  reluctantly  submitted,  proved  an 
important  period  ;  distinguished  by  a  desperate  con- 
spiracy and  insurrection.  The  hopes  conceived  from 
a  peace  of  forty  years,  from  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  nation,  from  the  activity  of  its  parlia- 
ment, from  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  king, 
from  the  temper  of  the  English  parliament,  were 
in  an  instant  confounded ;  and  the  calamities  of 
former  times  revived  in  all  their  bitterness. 

IT  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  subject  of 
Ireland  to  write  of  the  transactions,  now  to  be  ex- 
plained, without  offending  some,  or  all,  of  those 
discordant  parties,  who  have  been  habituated  to  view 
them  through  the  medium  of  their  passions  and  pre- 
possessions. The  sufferings  of  their  ancestors  may 
have  been  shockingly  aggravated,  or  their  offences 
fallaciously  extenuated .  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  historian,  that  the"  allegations  of  their  seve- 
ral partizans  should  be  minutely  stated,  discussed, 
and  confuted.  It  is  his  part  to  form  a  general  nar- 
rative upon  the  best  information  to  be  obtained, 
with  an  attention  steadily  confined  to  truth,  without 
flattering  the  prejudices,  or  fearing  the  resentments 
of  sects  or  parties.  A  rapturous  encomium  on  the 
present  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation, 
might  be  affectingly  contrasted  by  some  animated 
description  of  succeeding  miseries  and  enormities. 
But  it  will  be  less  dangerous,  "and  possibly  more  can- 
did, to  confine  ourselves  within  the  sober  bounds  of 
history  ;  and  first  to  trace  the  causes  and  occasions 
pf  a  rebellion,  whose  effects  have  been  important 
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and  permanent ;  and  do  not  cease  to  operate  even 
at  this  day.,  after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years. 

THE  victories  of  Elizabeth  in  Ireland  left  her  suc- 
cessor to  the  exercise  of  his  political  and  legislative 
abilities  in  this  part  of  his  dominions.  But  neither 
arms  nor  policy  can  at  once  form  men's  passions  and 
sentiments  by  a  new  model,  or  exthfgilish  every 
spark  of  national  prejudice  and  animosity.  Through 
the  best  governed  and  most  civilized  parts  of  Ire- 
land, they  produced  an  exterior  of  peace  and  re- 
formation. Yet  even  these  parts  harboured  num- 
bers of  the  old  Irish  race,  attached  to  the  remains 
of  their  respective  tribes,  smarting  with  the  remem- 
brance of  their  sufferings,  and  habituated  to  regard 
the  English  government  as  an  injurious  usurpation. 
In  remoter  districts,  the  old  inhabitants  retained  their 
original  manners  more  avowedly,  and  were  less  care- 
ful to  dissemble  their  resentments. 

THEIR  aversion  extended,  though   with   less  in- 
veteracy, to  the  old  English  race  settled  for  several 
centuries  in  their  country  ;  and  in  their  prosperity 
they  made  little  scruple  to  express  it.     Of  this  race, 
numbers  had  united  with   the  rebel-earl  of  Tirone. 
In  the  pride  of  victory  he  boasted,  that  every  manchicjles- 
of  English  birth  should  be  exterminated  from  every  ter's  State 
part  of  Ireland;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  old  Papers, 

English  confederates,  he   insolently  assured   them,  JJ?-  '1'r!n* 
.,    7  *u  *\  c  *  .'.Col. Dub. 

that  they  also  were  to   expect  the  same  tate ;  or  it 

any  of  them  should  be  suffered  to  remain,  they  were 
to  become  menial  servants  to  the  Irish,  the  only 
rightful  inheritors  of  the  land. 

BUT  such  occasional  effusions  of  insolence  were  not 
sufficient  to  estrange  the  old  English  from  the  origi- 
nal natives,  or  to  possess  them  with  that  detestation 
of  the  mere  Irish,  which  they  who  treat  of  the  pre- 
sent period  sometimes  ascribe  to  them.  They  for 
the  most  part  spake  the  Irish  language ;  they  had 
all,  in  some  degree,  adopted  Irish  manners.  Both 
races  were  intermixed  by  marriages ;  they  were  unit- 
ed 
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eel  by  religion  j  and  they  complained  of  the  same 
grievances.  By  the  new  adventurers  employed  in 
the  services  of  the  crown,  both  were  regarded  in- 
discriminately as  one  people  equally  disaffected.,  and 
dangerous  to  the  English  interest.  These  men,  who 
had  raised  large  fortunes  in  Ireland,  and  frequently 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  old  natives,  affected  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  loyal  subjects  of  the  realm  ; 
and  artfully  contrived  that  even  the  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  old  English  families  should  be  regard- 
ed by  the  crown  with  suspicion,  and  excluded 
from  every  office  of  trust  or  honor.  The  earl  of 
Strafford  proceeded  yet  further.  It  was  his  pro- 
fessed policy  to  break  all  factious  combinations, 
to  mortify  all  popular  leaders,  and  to  convince  the 
proudest  amongst  them,  that  no  power  in  Ireland 
should  stand  in  competition  with  the  king's  vice- 
gerent. But  he  pursued  this  policy  without  temper 
or  discretion.  He  was  ever  impatient  to  express 
his  scorn  of  the  old  English  race  ;  he  studiously  de- 
nied their  nobles  that  respect  and  attention,  to  which 
Rash-  they  had  been  used  in  former  times  ;  he  told  those 
worth  men,  whose  ancestors  had  acquired  the  dominion  of 
Strafford  Ire^an<^  DV  their  blood,  that  they  were  a  conquered 
*  people,  divested  of  all  political  rights,  and  depen- 
dent solely  on  the  royal  pleasure. 

THE  professed  policy  of  James  was  to  unite  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  for  ever  to  abolish  all 
odious  distinctions.  The  real  policy  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  their  successors,  was  to  distinguish  them 
into  two  parties,  that  of  loyal,  and  affectionate  sub- 
jects, containing  only  the  late  adventurers  and 
servants  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  of  the  disaf- 
fected and  dangerous,  including  all  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  people,  thus  insulted,  were  spi- 
rited and  proud ;  and  there  was  an  infatuated  fol- 
ly, as  well  as  a  barbarous  iniquity,  in  provoking 
them  yet  further  by  injustice  and  oppression. 
The  northern  plantation,  however  justified,  and 
well  devised,  was  an  object  necessarily  offensive 

to 
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to  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  old  Irish;   and 
those   among   them   who  submitted   and    accepted 
their  portion  of  lands,   complained,   that  in  many 
instances    they    had     been    scandalously    defraud- 
ed.    The  revival  of  obsolete  claims  of  the  crown, 
harassing'    of  proprietors  by  fictions   of  law,    dis- 
possessing them  by  fraud  and  circumvention,  and  all 
the  various  artifices  of  interested   agents  and  mi- 
nisters,  were   naturally   irritating;    arid  the  public 
discontents  must  have   been   further   enflamed   by 
the  insincerity  of  Charles,    in  evading  the  confirma^ 
tion   of  his   GRACES,  the  insolence   of  Straft'ord   in 
openly  refusing  it;   together  with  the  nature  and 
manner  of  his  proceedings  against  the  proprietors  of 
Connaught. 

To  the  influence  of  national  prejudices  and  griev- 
ances in  estranging  the  people  from  English  govern-  K 
merit,    we  are  to  add  the  powerful  operation  of  reli- 
gious principles  and  prepossessions.     Far  the  greater 
number    of    inhabitants   were   obstinately   devoted 
to  popery,   provoked   and   mortified   by  the  penal 
statutes  of  Elizabeth,   and  impatient  of  the  odious 
disqualifications  imposed  upon  them.    These  statutes 
indeed  had  not  been  generally  enforced  in  their  full 
rigour.     Sometimes,    however,  the  insolence  of  po- 
pish ecclesiastics  provoked  the  execution  of  them  ; 
sometimes  the  terror  of  them  was  used  as  a  politi- 
cal engine  to  extort  concessions  from  the  popish 
party  ;    arid  in  either  case,   there  was  pretence  suffi- 
cient for  exciting  popular  clamour.     The  Romish 
clergy  had  that  influence  even  over  the  gentry  of 
their  communion,  with  which  they  are  invested  by 
the  tenets  of  their  religion ;  the  ignorant  herd   of 
papists  they  governed  at  their  pleasure.      They  had 
received  their  education,    and  imbibed  their  princi- 
ples in  foreign  seminaries,  particularly  of  France  and 
Spain.     Hence  they  returned  to  Ireland,  bound  so- 
lemnly to  the  pope  in  an  unlimited  submission,  with- 
out profession  or  bond  of  allegiance  to  the  king ; 
full  fraught  with  those  absurd  and  pestilent  doctrines, 
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\vhich  the  moderate  of  their  own  communion  pro- 
fessed to  abominate  ;  of  the  universal  monarchy  of 
the  pope,  as  well  civil  as  spiritual  ;  of  his  autho- 
rity to  excommunicate  and  depose  princes,,  to  ab- 
solve subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  to 
dispense  with  every  law  of  God  and  man  ;  to  sanctify 
rebellion  and  murder,  and  even  to  change  the  very 
nature  and  essential  differences  of  vice  and  virtue. 
With  this,  and  other  impious  trumpery  of  schools 
and  councils,  they  filled  their  superstitious  votaries, 
"  contrary,"  saith  Walsh,  the  Irish  Franciscan,  "  to 
"  the  letter,  sense,  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  the 
ec  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  the  commentaries  of 
"  tneir  successors,  to  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
"  church  for  ten  ages,  and  moreover,  to  the  clearest 
"  dictates  of  nature." 

ECCLESIASTICS  of  such  a  spirit  and  such  princi- 
P^es  were  suffered  to  erect  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
Ireland,  exercised  under  the  papal  authority,  gene- 
rally with  connivance,  sometimes  under  the  pro- 
tection of  popish  magistrates,  (for  such  men  had 
in  some  instances  been  admitted  to  magistracies, 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy).  But  this 
jurisdiction  was  precarious,  subject  to  the  restraint 
and  animadversion  of  the  civil  power  ;  and  there- 
fore little  suited  to  the  ideas  of  clerical  authority 
formed  in  countries,  where  popery  was  legally 
established.  The  state  connived  at  the  private 
exercise  of  their  religious  rites  and  devotions.  But 
their  imaginations  were  forcibly  impressed  with  that 
pomp  of  religion,  which  they  had  seen  in  foreign 
countries.  They  had  been  witnesses  of  the  gran- 
deur of  foreign  prelates,  the  reverence  paid  to  all 
orders  of  their  clergy,  their  noble  endowments,  and 
comfortable  revenues.  They  were  mortified  at  their 
own  situation,  the  disguise  and  secrecy  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  the  scanty  and  dependent  subsistence, 
which  they  were  impatient  to  exchange  for  the 
established  income  of  the  protestant  clergy.  Small 
as  it  was  at  this  time,  yet  in  their  hands  it  might  be 

consi- 
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considerably  improved  by  the  superstition  of  the  laity 
and  the  terror  of  ecclesiastical  censures. 

IT  were  fruitless  and  absurd  to  attempt  the  grati- 
fication of  their  desires   in  any    way,  but  that  of 
arms  and  insurrection.     In  foreign  countries  they 
found  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  the  offspring 
or  followers  of  rebel  chieftains,  who  were  caressed 
and  employed.      They  had  little   difficulty  in  en- 
flaming  such  men  with  the  remembrance  of  their 
family  grandeur,  the  brave  efforts  of  their  fathers 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  (for  such  was 
the  language  obvious  to  be  used)  their  present  state 
of  depression,   and  the  hopes  of  executing  an  ef- 
fectual vengeance  on  their  English  oppressors.     By 
the  assistance  of  these  their  countrymen,  or  by  the 
merit  of  being  sufferers  for  religion,  several  of  them 
gained  access  to  ministers  of  state.     To  these  they 
magnified   the  strength  of  the  Irish  catholics,  re- 
presented them  as  impatient  to  take  arms  for  the 
faith,  solicited  succours  for  the  pious  undertaking, 
and  sometimes  received  no  unfavourable  answers. 
Elevated  by  any  marks  of  attention,,  and  conceiv- 
ing sanguine  hopes  from  the  slightest  intimations 
of  favor  and  encouragement,  they  dispatched  their 
emissaries  into  Ireland,   to  practise    with    the  old 
Irish.      The  old    Irish,  proud,  querulous,    violent, 
unemployed,  disdaining  every  profession  but  that  of 
arms,  were  easily  roused  to  any  desperate  attempt. 
Consultations  were  held,  correspondencies  conducted 
and  carried  on,   schemes   of  insurrection   formed ; 
and  so  early  as  the  year  1634,  Heber  Mac-Mahon, 
a  Romish    ecclesiastic,    gave    information    to  lord 
Strafford  of  a  general   insurrection  intended  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  assisted  from  abroad  ;  and  that  he  him- 
self had  been  long  employed  in  foreign  courts,  soli- 
citing supplies  for  such  an  undertaking.     Sjtraffbrd 
was  contented  with  taking  the  necessary  precautions 
for  security,  without  alarming  the  nation  ;  and  pro- 
viding that   the   practices  of   the   Irish  in  foreign 
courts  should  be  strictly  watched,  and  faithfully  re- 
ported 
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ported.  Rumours  of  conspiracy  lightly  propagated, 
and  attended  by  no  apparent  consequences,  served 
to  confirm  the  confidence  of  Irish  government, 
and  to  render  it  insensible  to  real  danger.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  was  restrained,  but  not  suppressed 
hy  the  vigilance  of  Stratford  ;  the  severity  of  his 
administration  enereti&ed  ils  acrimony. 

WHILE  the  passions  of  the  Irish  were  thus  danger 
rously  agitated,  the  malecontents  of  Scotland,  by 
their  spirited  and  determined  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  for  the  redress  of  civil  grievances, 
by  their  resolution  in  taking  arms,,  by  the  progress 
and  success  of  their  irruption  into  England.,  seemed 
to  reproach  the  supineness  of  their  neighbours,  and 
to  challenge  them  to  a  bold  emulation  of  their  con- 
duct. If  the  Scots  were  suffered  to  establish  a  new 
religion,  the  Irish  deemed  it  more  meritorious,  and 
less  offensive,  to  labour  for  the  restoration  of  an  an- 
tient  model ;  if  the  Scots  complained  of  temporal 
grievances,  those  of  the  Irish  were  more  afflicting  ; 
if  the  valor  of  the  Scots  had  extorted  the  amplest 
concessions,  it  was  shameful  for  the  Irish  to  resign 
the  palm  of  valor.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
which  popish  emissaries  v/ere  now  remarkably  in- 
dustrious to  propagate.  They  held  their  consulta- 
tions, and  formed  their  schemes  of  insurrection  on 
the  continent ;  their  ecclesiastical  agents  were  poured 
into  Ireland ;  and  so  unguarded  was  their  zeal, 
Carte  that  their  motions  were  not  unnoticed.  The  Eng^ 
vol.  III.  lish  ministers  soon  perceived  an  unusual  ferment 
L6"-  among  the  Irish  in  foreign  countries,  they  received 
XVIU*  secret  intimations  of  some  conspiracy  now  forming, 
they  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  their  court ;  and 
Vane,  the  secretary,  was  directed  to  acquaint  the 
Irish  lords  justices  "  that  there  had  passed  from 
"  Spain,  and  other  parts,  an  unspeakable  number 
"  of  Irish  churchmen  for  England  and  Ireland  ; 
"  and  some  good  old  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of 
"  raising  levies  (or  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  that  it . 
"  was  whispered  by  the  Irish  friars  in  that  king- 

"  dorn, 
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(t  dom,  that  a  rebellion  was  shortly  expected  in 
"  Ireland,  particularly  in  Connaught/'  It  doth 
not  appear  that  any  measures  were  taken  by  the 
justices  in  consequence  of  this  precaution  ;  although 
the  danger  was  approaching  to  their  very  door : 
the  enemies  of  government  were  now  giving  some 
form  to  their  design ;  and  the  address  and  abilities 
of  one  man  conducting  it  to  the  point  of  final  exe- 
cution. 

ROGER  MOORE  was  the  head  of  a  once  powerful Carte; 
Irish  family  of  Leinster.  His  ancestors,  in  the  n 
reign  of  Mary  had  been  expelled  from  their  prince- 
ly possessions,  by  violence  and  fraud  ;  and  their 
sept  harassed  and  almost  extirpated  by  military 
execution.  Their  remains  were  distinguished  by 
an  hereditary  hatred  of  the  English,  which  O'Moore, 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  expressed  by  the 
violence  and  obstinacy  of  his  hostilities.  The  re- 
sentment of  Roger  was  equally  determined,  irrita- 
ted, as  he  was,  by  the  sufferings  of  his  ancestors, 
his  own  indigence  and  depression,  and  the  mortify- 
ing view  of  what  he  called  his  rightful  inheritance 
possessed  by  strangers,  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  his 
family.  But  his  conduct  was  cautious  and  delibe- 
rate ;  for  he  had  judgment,  penetration,  and  a  re- 
finement of  manners  unknown  to  his  predecessors. 
He  was  allied  by  intermarriages  to  several  of  the 
old  English,  and  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  most 
civilized  and  noblest  of  their  race.  Some  part  of 
his  youth  had  been  spent  on  the  continent,  where 
his  manners  were  still  further  polished,  and  his  ha- 
tred of  the  English  power  confirmed,  by  an  inter- 
course with  his  exiled  countrymen.  He  attached 
himself  particularly  to  the  son  of  the  rebel-earl  of 
Tirone,  who  had  obtained  a  regiment  in  Spain, 
and  who  was  caressed  at  the  court.  It  was  natural 
for  such  companions  to  dwell  on  the  calamities  of 
their  fathers,  their  brave  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
their  countrymen,  and  the  hopes  of  still  reviving  the 
ancient  splendor  of  their  families.  With  such  men, 

hi 
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in  such  a  place,  an  aversion  to  that  power  which  had 
subverted  all  the  old  establishments  in  Ireland,  was 
heroic  patriotism,  The  spirit  of  Moere  was  on  fire. 
He  vowed  to  make  one  brave  effort  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  brethren,  was  applauded  by  his  associate, 
and  returned  to  Ireland,  totally  engaged  by  the  bold 
design . 

Carte.  FROM  the  moment  that  the  idea  had  first  dawned 

in  his  mind,  Moore  wisely  contrived  by  every  possible 
means  to  conciliate  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
native  Irish  :  he  had  the  qualities  most  effectual  for 
this  purpose  ;  a  person  remarkably  graceful,  an  as- 
pect of  dignity,  a  courteous  and  insinuating  address, 
a  quick  discernment  of  men's  characters,  and  a 
pliancy  in  adapting  himself  to  their  sentiments  and 
passions.  The  old  Irish  beheld  the  gallant  represen- 
tative of  one  of  their  distinguished  families,  with  an 
extravagance  of  rapture  and  affection  ;  they  regard- 
ed him  as  their  glory  and  their  protection  ;  they  ce- 
lebrated him  in  their  songs  ;  and  it  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  that  their  dependance  was  on 
God,  our  Lady,  and  Roger  Moore 

HE  proceeded  to  practice  cautiously  with  his 
friends  and  kinsmen,  and  by  fomenting  their  discon- 
tents and  alarming  their  fears,  to  lead  them  gra- 
dually into  his  design.  Among  these  was  Richard 
Plunket,  younger  son  of  that  Sir  Christopher 
Plunket,  who  in  the  government  of  Chichester, 
was  a  distinguished  leader  of  opposition  in  the  Irish 
parliament  ;  a  man  well  descended  and  allied.  He 
had  been  bred  in  England,  obtained  a  military 
command  in  Flanders,  was  distinguished  and  ad- 
vanced ;  he  had  a  politeness  which  recommended 
him  to  his  numerous  connexions,  and  a  plausibili- 
ty which  enabled  him  to  influence  and  govern  them. 
Vain  in  his  temper,  indigent  in  his  fortune,  and 
bigotted  in  religion,  he  was  a  fit  instrument  for 
Moore.  The  artful  conspirator  exaggerated  the  in- 
sults which  the  whole  nation  had  sustained  from  the 
oppressive  government  of  Strafford,  enumerated 

all 
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all  the  public  grievances,  lamented  the  tedious 
and  ineffectual  measures  taken  for  redress,  extolled 
the  gallantry  of  the  Scots,  who  had  at  once  esta- 
blished their  religion  and  liberties,,  condemned  the 
supineness  of  his  own  countrymen,  who,  instead  of 
making-  a  brave  effort  worthy  of  their  valour,  at  a 
juncture  the  most  favorable  to  such  a  purpose, 
waited  with  submission,  until  the  puritanic  party  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  utterly  extirpate  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  from  every  quarter  of  the 
king's  dominions.  Such  suggestions  had  an  instant 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Plunket :  he  resigned  himself 
to  the  direction  of  his  kinsman,  and  became  an 
active  agent  in  his  conspiracy. 

No  great  difficulty  was  apprehended  in  gaining  Carte, 
the  leaders  of  the  Ulster  Irish,  who  had  been  so  se- 
verely chastised  by  the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  and  so 
grievously  despoiled  by  the  plantations  of  James. — 
Of  these,  Moore  first  applied  to  Connor  Macguire, 
baron  of  Inniskillen.  This  lord  was  regarded  as 
chieftain,  by  the  remains  of  his  sept  still  left  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh.  His  ancestor  had  forfeited 
in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone:  part  of  the  forfeited 
lands  had  been  restored  to  his  grand-father  for  good 
services,  and  descended  to  the  present  lord,  a  youth 
of  mean  understanding,  and  a  licentious  and  expen- 
sive life,  already  overwhelmed  with  debts,  proud, 
and  impatient  of  his  distress.  Moore  reminded  him 
of  the  antient  affluence  and  splendour  of  his  family, 
pathetically  lamented  his  present  difficulties,  in- 
veighed against  that  power  which  had  despoiled  the 
old  and  rightful  possessors  of  the  island,  and  plant- 
ed a  race  of  aliens  and  foreigners  on  their  patrimony. 
The  English  government,  he  observed,  was  now 
become  universally  odious ;  that  all  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland,  as  well  of  the  English  as  Irish 
race,  were  impatient  of  their  numerous  oppressions; 
and  surely  no  juncture  could  be  more  favorable 
than  the  present,  for  a  brave  attempt  to  assert  their 
liberties  and  regain  their  inheritance.  When  such 
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Narrative  general  intimations  proved  insufficient,  he  demanded 
of  lord  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  Macguire ;  and  under  this 
Nal»onire sea^  assm'ed  hi™  tuat  ne  nafl  conferred  with  several  of 
the  best  quality  in  Leinster,  as  well  as  with  numbers 
in  Connaught,  on  the  scheme  of  a  general  insurrec- 
tion ;  that  he  found  them  ready  to  engage,  provi- 
ded the  Irish  of  Ulster  would  unite  in  the  design ;  a 
design  which  would  restore  him  to  the  possessions, 
and  establish  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  unless  he 
should  meanly  submit  to  his  present  distress,  and 
suffer  the  English  parliament  to  extend  their  perse- 
cution of  the  catholics  into  Ireland,  and  exterminate 
every  professor  of  the  Romish  faith.  His  artifice 
at  length  prevailed  ;  and,  with  still  greater  ease,  he 
wrought  to  his  purposes  three  other  Irishmen  of  the 
northern  province,  Mac-Mahon,  Philip  Reilly,  and 
Torlagh,  brother  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  the  most 
considerable  of  his  name  and  lineage  now  resident  in 
Ulster. 

Nalson.  IN  his  conferences  with  these  new  associates,  ho 
observed,  that  a  general  insurrection  might  be  easily 
effected,  in  the  present  disordered  state  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  when  such  numbers  of  their 
kinsmen  and  followers  were  in  arms,  and  would 
gladly  revolt  to  their  natural  leaders  ;  that  the  time 
of  execution  should  be  chosen  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  no  succours  could  be  sent  from  En*?- 

A     '      -•  ^ 

land ;  that  each  should  practise  with  his  own  friends  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  doubt  of  rec?ivin<£  aid  from 

O 

abroad,  they  should  notify  their  resolutions  to  the 
Irish  on  the  continent.  The  northern  conspirators 
cautiously  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  being  fully  and 
particularly  assured  of  foreign  succours  before  any 
measures  should  be  hazarded  on  their  part,  except 
that  of  sounding  the  dispositions  of  their  country- 
men. Moore,  who  was  impatient  of  delay,  la- 
boured to  convince  them  of  the  futility  of  a  tedious 
application  to  individuals,  all  friends  to  their  design, 
and  ready  to  rise  in  arms  on  the  first  alarm.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale,  he  observed,  would  rea- 
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dily  follow  the  example  of  the  native  Irish,  or  &t 
least  would  stand  neuter  in  the  public  commotion ; 
that  the  scheme  had  been  already  communicated  to 
several  persons  of  power ;  that  one  leader  Was 
engaged  who  could  command  an  extensive  district ; 
and  when  urgently  pressed  to  declare  him,  he  named 
lord  Mayor  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  degene- 
rate de  Burghs,  and  df  an  extensive  following  in 
the  western  province. 

To  quicken  the  resolutions  and  animate  the  hopes 
of  these  conspirators,  there  now  arrived  opportunely 
from  Spain  an  emissary  from  the  earl  of  Tirone, 
as  he  was  called,  with  assurances,  to  all  of  his 
name  and  kindred,  of  arms,  money,  and  ammuni- 
tion, from  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  instructions  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  an  insurrection.  He 
was  directed  to  inform  the  earl  that  the  month  of 
October  was  fixed  for  the  time  of  rising,  and  to  de- 
sire that  all  the  foreign  succours  might  then  be  in 
readiness.  In  their  present  agitation,  they  were  not 
damped  by  a  sudden  rumour  of  the  death  of  young 
Tirone.  They  instructed  their  messenger,  that  if 
the  report  should  be  confirmed,  he  should  address 
himself  to  another  of  the  same  family  in  the  Low 
Countries,  colonel  Owen  O'Nial,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  measures  concerted  in  Ireland,  and  to  de- 
sire his  assistance  and  direction ;  and  particularly, 
that  he  would  continue  the  negotiation  with  the  car- 
dinal of  France,  and  secure  the  succours  he  had 
promised. 

THE  spirits  of  the  male-contents,  even  df  those  Nalsoa. 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  were  still 
further  enflamed  by  new  intelligence  received  about 
this  time,  of  terrible  proclamations  issued  against  the 
catholics  of  England,  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
Scots  against  all  of  their  communion.  Fears  of  ei- 
tirpation  by  the  fana'tic  fury  of  the  puritans,  were 
seriously  conceived  by  some,  and  aflected  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  more  designing.  They  possessed 
men's  minds  with^  the  imagination  of  a  Scottish  ar- 
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rny,  in  all  the  phrensy  of  religious  zeal,  ready  ta 
land  on  the   Irish   shores,  and  to  persecute  the  Ro- 
manists with  sword  and  fire.     Even  the  loyal  catho- 
lics were  alarmed  at  the    thought  of  Bending-   the 
disbanded  Irish  army  into  foreign  service,  \vhen  the 
regal  authority,  as  well  as  their  religion,  was  in  dan- 
gefr.     The  conspirators  had  obvious  reasons  for  in- 
sisting on  the  detention  of  these  troops.     Hence  the 
violent  clamours  of  the  Irish  commons,  and  the  re- 
Carte,      monstrance  against  sending  them  to  Spain."    On  in- 
telligence of  the  king's  permission  to  levy  troops 
in  Ireland  for  the  Spanish  service,  Plunket,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Moore,  Hugh  Byrne,  a  desperate  male-con- 
tent, whose  father  had  been  oppressed  and  deprived 
of  his  lands  by  Parsons,  the  lord  justice,  and  a  third 
officer,  of  the  name  of  O'Nial,  undertook  to  levy 
and  transport  some   forces   for  this  purpose  ;  and, 
though  unauthorized  by  the  king,,  were  unnoticed, 
or  at  least  unrestrained  by  Irish  Government.     Sir 
James  Dillon,  a  man  of  honorable  family   of  the 
old  English  race,  pretended  to  be  engaged  in  the 
same  service.     These  officers  were  already  involved 
in  the  general  scheme  of  insurrection  ;  and  being  all 
.     zealous  catholics,  expressed   the  utmost  horror  and 
detestation  at  the  severities  denounced  against  their 
religion  in  England  and  Scotland.     In  their  secret 
consultations  they  laboured  to  animate  their  asso- 
ciates: they    proposed  to  employ    the  forces    they 
should  raise  in  the  cause  of  their  brethren,  and  de- 
fence of  their  religion  ;  and  promised  to  seize  the  cas- 
tle of  Dublin,  with  all  the  king's  stores,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  provided  that  the  insurrection  should  be 
general,  and  especially  that  the  Irish  of  Ulster  should 
support  them  by  a  spirited  concurrence. 
Ibid.  A    DESPERATE  and  dangerous    partizan,   of   the 

northern  province,  was  about  Ihis  time  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy;  SIR  PHELIM  O'NiAL  of  Kinnard, 
in  the  county  of  Tirone.  He  had  been  educated  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  his  youth  professed  the  pro- 
tegtant  religion;  but  returned  to  popery,  and  the 

rudeness 
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rudeness  of  an  Irish  life,  on  settling  in  his  native 
country.  His  family  had  been  treated  with  no  se- 
verity by  government ;  nor  deprived  of  any  of  their 
possessions.  On.  the  contrary,  their  lands  had  been 
secured  to  them  by  their  loyalty  and  good  services, 
and  by  a  new  patent  were  confirmed  to  Sir  Phelim. 
With  a  mean  understanding,  and  a  sensual  and  bru- 
tal temper,  he  took  possession  of  his  estate,  before 
he  had  acquired  judgment  or  discretion  to  conduct 
himself,  and  of  consequence  was  soon  involved  in 
all  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  licentious  and  dissi- 
pated life.  His  name  and  family,  however,  gave 
him  a  considerable  influence  oven  the  mere  Irish  of 
his  province ;  which  was  increased  by  the  death  of 
the  young  Tirone,  of  Spain,  at  first  lightly  report" 
ed,  but  soon  confirmed.  This  event  left  him  in  an 
uncontested  rank  of  consequence  among  his  kindred 
and  dependents,  chieftain  of  the  extensive  and 
powerful  sept  of  O'Nial.  He  entertained  his  ima- 
gination with  the  prospect  of  exchanging  his  pre- 
sent indigence  and  inferiority,  for  the  vast  domains 
and  princely  power  annexed  to  this  title,  in  old 
times.  With  these  hopes,  he  plunged  eagerly  into 
the  conspiracy  against  English  government.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Owen  O'Nial,  the 
I I'ish  officer  of  the  Low  Countries ;  he  listened  to 
his  assurances  of  foreign  succours ;  lie  affected  to 
appear  the  leader  of  the  northern  Irish ;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  levying  forces  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
collected  all  the  indigent  and  profligate,  the  barba- 
rous, the  violent,  or  the  discontented,  and  kept  them 
in  re'adiness  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superior. 

THE  acquisition  of  such  a  partizangave  new  con- 
fidence to  those  officers,  Plunket,  Byrne,  and  Dil- 
lon who  had  undertaken  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin. They  had  a  fair  prospect  of  a  powerful  north- 
ern insurrection  to  co-operate  with  their  attempts. 
They  continued  their  private  consultations,  and  dis- 
cussed every  particular  relative  to  the  undertaking, 
calmly  and  distinctly.  To  pay  their  soldiers  (for  a 

civil 
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Narrative  civil  war  of  some  length  M;IS  necessarily  expected) 

01  Lord    tj        ivsolved  to  seize  all    the  rents  of  the  kingdom, 
JVlacguire.     .  ,  ,  .    ..       .."  ,-  j     ,• 

without    (.istinclioM    or   persons:   and    the   pope,  it 

>v  as  expected,  would  send  them  an  additional  sup- 
ply. Tiiev  required  s,ome  assurance  of  foreign  suc- 
cours. Byrne  affected  to  slight  the  doubts  of  his  asso- 
ciate*: lie  told  them  that  Owen  O'Nial  had  received 
the  most  solemn  promises  of  aid  from  cardinal 
Kichelieu  ;  ai'd  particularly,  would  he  enabled  to. 
furnish  them  instantly  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arms  ;  that  he  himself  had  conferred  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and.  doubted  not  of  assistance 
from  his  court  ;  that  they  were  engaged  in  defence 
of  the  catholic  religion  ;  that  every  catholic  power 
must  therefore  necessarily  espouse,  their  cause.  As, 
to  the  gentlemen  of  lie  Pale,  Fluiiket  boldly  un- 
dertook to  procure  their  concurrence:  several  of 
theijj,  he  declared,  he  had  already  sounded,  and 
found  willing  to  en  gage;  that  he  had  opened  the. 
design  of  an  insurrection  to  loixl  Gormanston,  and; 
others  of  the  Irish  committees  in  London,  who  ap- 
proved; a.nd  commended  it;  so  that  he  had  a,  moral: 
certainty  of  effectual  assistance  from  the  P«Je. 
These  vague  expectations  were  sufficient  to  con  firm  * 
the  conspirators  in  their  purpose.  The  fifth  day  ofj 
October  was  fixed  for  the  time  of  rising.  It  was 
resolved  that  Plunket  and  Byrne  should  seize  the. 
castle  of  Dublin,  with  one  hundred  men  ;  that  SJn 
James  Dillon  should  march  to  their  support  with 
one  thousand,  and  that  \\hile  the  Ulster  leaders, 
were  employed  in  seeming  London-Derry,  and,  ajl, 
the  forts  and  garrisons  of  the  North,  they  should, 
detach  one  thousand  more  to  the  assistance  of  their 
friends  in  Dublin. 

Narrative      ILiTHEKTo,     Roger    Moore    bchftlflt  with    secret} 

of  Lord    pleasure  the  progress  of  that  conf!aoration  which  he 

iac-guire.jiatj  ijohted,  up  :  he  haoW  late  kept,  himself  retried, 

employing  lord  M«c«;uire  as  agent  and  emissary,  to 

itarry  on   the  correspondence  between    the  different 

eonspirat'.'vs      But   now,  he  wa^.  qcjccssarilv  called 

forth 
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forth  to  a  more  active  part,  as  his  whole  favorite 
scheme  seemed  on  the  point  of  ruin.  Sir  Phelim 
O'Nial,  who  assumed  a  sort  of  consequence  and  au- 
thority, insisted  that  the  insurrection  should  be  de- 
ferred to  a  later  day ;  for  that  he  could  not  com- 
mence his  operations  so  early  as  the  fifth  of  October: 
nor  did  he  appear  sufficiently  determined,,  or  decided 
in  his  method  of  procedure.  What  was  still  more 
alarming,  the  vanity  of  Plunket,  in  answering  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  began  to  be  suspected 
by  his  associates.  It  seems  highly  improbably  that 
Plunket  knowing ;ly  and  purposedly,  gave  false  assu- 
rances: men  of  his  temper  deceive  themselves. 
Be  might  have  discoursed  with  several  of  the  Pale 
on  a  scheme  of  insurrection ;  and  they  might,  in 
general  have  approved  the  design,,  of  imitating 
Scotland,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  Eng- 
land, and  establishing  their  religion  by  a  military  en- 
tcrprize.  But  their  fortunes  were  not  so  desperate, 
nor  their  passions  so  enflarned,  as' those  of  the  mere 
Irish.  They  were  generally  under  the  influence  of 
lawyers  (for  the  sons  of  their  noblest  families  had 
been  bred  to  the  profession  of  law.)  And  these  are 
"  a  set  of  men/'  saith  Mr.  Carte,  "  always  averse  to 
"  war,  in  which  their  profession  is.  of  little  use." 
They  had  conducted  an  opposition  in  parliament 
with  remarkable  success ;  they  had  gained  many 
concessions  from  the  crown  ;  and,  had  not  their  pro- 
gress been  fatally  interrupted,  they  might  have  ta- 
ken further  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  abase- 
ment of  the  king,  and  extorted  further  provisions 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  Irish  subjects.  The 
more  moderate  of  the  Pale  were  contented  to  pro- 
Qeed  in  this  manner:  the  most  provoked  and  violent 
determined  rather  to  take  advantage  of  a  successful 
commotion,  than  engage  in  a  precarious  and  dange- 
rous attempt  to  raise  it. 

THEY,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  already  enrNarratir<r 
gaged  in  the  more  desperate  pa rt^  were  offended  and  of  Lord 
alarmed  at  the  coldness  of  the  Pale.    They  expected  Macguire< 

to 
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to  have  been  already  joined  by  some  leaders  of  this 
district:  they  complained  to  Plunkct  of  their  dis- 
appointment; and  Plunket,  ashamed  of  the  confi- 
dence he  had  formerly  expressed,  was  novy  obliged 
to  confess  that  his  friends  were  not  prepared  to  join 
|ii  the  commencement  of  the  enterprizc,  though  well 
ois^posed  to  second  it.  His  associates  reminded  him, 
that  their  engagement  to  attempt  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin was  made  on  condition  of  a  general  concurrence : 
since  this  could  not  be  obtained,  they  were  resolved 
to  abandon  an  enterprize,  in  which  they  alone  were 
to  be  exposed  to  danger,  without  any  reasonable 
hopes  of  success. 

THE  undaunted  spirit  of  Moore  was  irritated  and 
rnortificd.  He  stepped  out  of  his  retreat ;  he  con- 
ferred with  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial;  he  conjured  him 
not  to  be  deterred,  by  the  levity  of  Plunket,  or  the 
timidity  of  Dillon,  from  an  enterprize  which  was  to 
restore  the  antient  grandeur  of  his  house.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  colonel  Byrne ;  enflarnedhis  resent- 
ment of  the  injuries  of  his  family,  and  reproached 
his  inglorious  caution  and  reluctance.  He  lament- 
ed the  disappointment  of  their  friends  on  the  conti- 
nent, who  impatiently  expected  spme  gallant  effort 
on  their  parts,,  and  were  ready  to  pour  their  foreign 
succours  into  Ireland.  By  his  assiduity,  by  his  ad- 
dress and  artifice,  he  so  wrought  on  O'Nial,  Byrne^ 
and  Maeguire,  that  they  grew  ashamed  of  their 
fears,  and  resutnecj  their  purpose  of  taking-  arms, 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  some  few  of  their 
$Vf?tive  confederates.  The  conspiracy  thus  revived,  pror 
Ilacniire  duced  frequent  conferences  in  different  places,  to 
collect  associates,  and  regulate  the  order  and  method 
of  procedure. 

IT  was  finally  resolved  to  surprise  the  castle  of 
Dublin  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  October.  Moore 
was  the  first  to  undertake  this  bold  enterprize;  and 
to  him,  together  with  Byrne,  Macguire,  and  captain 
Brian  O'Nial,  it  was  principally  committed  ;  while 
Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  engaged  to  lead  the  northern  inr 
surrection.  In  the  attempt  on  the  castle  two  hun- 
dred 
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dred  me»  were  to  be  employed,  composed  equally  of 
their  followers  from  Ulster  and  Leinster.  From 
the  former  province  Sir  Phelim  arid  Brian  O'Niai, 
Mac-Mahon,  Reily,  and  Macguire,  engaged  to  de- 
tach their  respective  parties.,  under  able  and  faithful 
leaders.  That  their  inarch  might  be  less  suspicious, 
it  was  contrived  that  they  should  be  taken  for  new 
levies  intended  for  the  service  of  Spain  ;  and,  as  the 
day  appointed  for  their  arrival  in  Dublin  was  that, 
on  which  a  weekly  market  was  usually  held,  it  was 
presumed,  that  the  extraordinary  concourse  would 
pass  unnoticed.  The  leaders  had  their  different- 
stations  appointed:  they  of  Ulster  were  to  make 
their  attack  on  the  great  gate  of  the  castle,  while 
those  of  Leinster  should  force  the  smaller. 

As  to  the  proceedings  in  the  country,  it  was  re- 
solved  that  the  rising  should  be  on  the -same  dlty 
and  as  general  as  possible;  that  all  forts  and  gar- 
risons should  be  seized,  and  all  the  gentry  made  pri- 
soners., for  the  better  security  of  the  conspirators, 
against  any  adverse  fortune.  For  the  same  reason 
it  was  determined.,  that  the  enterprize  should  be  con- 
ducted, in  every  quarter,  with  as  little  bloodshed  as 
possible.  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  was  appointed  to  seize 
London-Deny,  Sir  Henry  O'Nial,  his  kinsman,  en- 
gaged to  surprise  Oarricfergus;  and  the  seizure  of 
Newry  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Conn  Macgenis,  his 
brother-in-law  and  dependent.  When  this  should 
be  effected,  the  Ulster  chieftains  promised  to  march 
to  Dublin  to  the  assistance  of  Moore  and  his  asso- 
ciates, that  the  post  of  greatest  consequence  might 
be  effectually  secured. 

IT  was  apprehended  that  the  Scottish  settlers,  who 
were  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  northern  province, 
might  embarrass  theirdesignsby  a  strenuous  and  dan- 
gerous opposition.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
it  was  resolved  to  leave  them  totally  unmolested, 
as  if  with  peculiar  favor  and  indulgence  to  the  old 
allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  Irish.  If  this  treatment 
should  not  keep  them  quiet,  it  was  suggested,  that 
their  attention  might  be  diverted  to  their  own  coun- 

try, 
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try,  by  raising  some  disturbances  in  Scotland,  un- 
der favor  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  formerly 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  with  young 
Tirone,  and  had  sometimes  intimated  that  he  could 
raise  a  dangerous  flame  in  Ireland. 

SUCH  were  the  schemes,  the  prospects,  the  pro- 
gress, and  the  motives  of  these  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy. The  memoirs  of  one  Plunket,  which  lie 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
assure  us,  with  consummate  gravity,  that  the  earl  of 
Orrnond  had  received  private  instructions  from  the 
king  to  seizo  the  persons  of  the  two  puritan  lords 
justices  of  Ireland ;  that  the  Irish  leaders  had  dis- 
covered this  secret ;  and  that  the  sole  object  of  their 
design  was,  originally,  nothing  more  than  to  run 
foremost  in  loyalty,  and  to  snatch  the  merit  of  this 
service  from  the  earl.  The  falsehood  has  been  some- 
times shamefully  adopted  by  popish  zealots,  and 
sometimes  disgraced  their  foreign  publications.  But 
from  the  minute  and  artless  narrative  of  a  principal 
accomplice,  deeply  engaged  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  conspiracy,  and  admitted  to  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  great  leaders,  it  appears  (with  the 
utmost  clearness  which  can  reasonably  be  required 
in  historical  evidence)  that  the  design  was  nothing 
less  important,  than  the  utter  subversion  of  all  the 
late  establishments  of  property ;  restoring  the  native 
Irish  to  all  that  they  had  lost,  by  the  rebellions  of  their 
ancestors,  or  the  decisions  of  law ;  and  procuring 
an  establishment  for  the  Romish  religion,  with  ull 
the  splendor  and  aflluence  of  its  hierarchy. 

IT  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  thaf  all  the  differ- 
ent persons  engaged  in  this  design  had  precisely  the 
same  views  and  purposes.  Some  might  have  rushed 
wildly  into  a  scheme  of  insurrection,  which  flattered 
their  passions,  without  any  premeditated  plan  of  con- 
duct, in  case  of  success.  Nor  were  the  more  de- 
liberate agreed  in  their  particular  objects  and  pur- 
suits. The  moderate  among  them  are  said  to 
have  been  contented  with  a  reform  of  govern- 
ment, without  renouncing  their  allegiance  to 

tfre 
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the  crown  of  England.  They  deemed  it  meritori-* 
ous  to  relieve  the  subject,  by  confining  the  king's 
revenue  within  some  reasonable  and  certain  bounds ;  Dr. 
they  determined  to  require  that  the  ad  ministration  J°nes'3 
of  Irish  government  should  be  committed  to  two  Qritr  ^  g 
lords  justices,  one  of  the  antient  Irish,  the  other  pf  Trin.Gol. 
the  old  British  race,  and  both  of  the  Romish  profes-  Pub. 
sion ;  that  the  law  of  Poynings  should  be  utterly 
repealed,  as  well  as  every  penal  statute  enacted 
against  popery  ;  that  the  Romish  prelates  should  be 
admitted  to  parliament,  and  the  Romish  religion 
only  established  throughout  the  kingdom.  Some 
were  contented  with  expelling  the  British  settlers, 
and  re-investing  all  the  old  proprietors  with  their 
estates ;  others  were  for  driving  out  the  new  oreated 
lords,  and  even  those  of  the  old  nobility  who  should 
not  conform  to  popery  :  others  again  possessed  their 
imaginations  with  schemes  the  most  absurd  and  fan- 
tastical ;  they  computed  that  two  hundred  thousand 
able  men  might  be  found  in  Ireland,  entirely  at  their 
devotion ;  of  these  they  proposed  to  arm  thirty  thou-* 
sand,  by  means  of  those  supplies  expected  from  the 
continent;  they  were  to  transport  this  army  into 
England ;  they  were  to  be  assisted  by  Prance  and 
Spain ;  they  were  to  reduce  the  whole  island  of  Bri- 
tain to  an  obedience  to  the  pope ;  and  when  this 
glorious  work  should  be  effected,  they  were  to  assist 
their  good  ally  the  Spaniards  against  the  Holland- 
ers, and  to  chastise  their  rebellion. 

SUCH  extravagancies  are  said  to  have  gained  parr 
ticular  possession  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Heb'er 
Mac-Mahon  had  been  admitted  into  many  secret 
consultations  of  the  lending  conspirators;  and  in  the 
progress  of  their  design,  it  was  necessarily  commu- 
nicated to  many  other  ecclesiastics.  Men  of  this  or- 
der, when  engaged  in  any  factious  purpose,  are, 
in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
wild,  insolent,  and  presumptuous.  We  are  told, 
that  early  in  the  month  of  October  a  considerable  I'j«i. 
meeting  of  the  principal  Romish  clenjv,  together 
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with  some  laymen  of  their  faction,  was  held  at  the 
abbey  of  Multifernam,  in  the  county  of  Westrn eat h. 
They  consulted  in  the  fulness  of  arrogance  and  va- 
nity., as  if  they  were  already  masters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  absolute  directors  of  the  intended  war.    Among 
other  questions,  it  was  debated  what  course  should 
be  taken  with  the  English,  and  other  protestants  of 
the  kingdom,  when  they  should  be  at  the  -mercy  of 
the  insurgents.     The  more  moderate  advised  that 
they  should  be  simply  banished.  The  king  of  Spain, 
they  observed,  in  expelling  the  Moors  from  Grana- 
da, and  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  had   suffered 
them  to  depart  unmolested,  and  even  with  some  of 
their  effects.     They  recommended  the  like  honora- 
ble lenity  towards  the  English,  to  whom  they  ac- 
knowledged- themselves  indebted    for  some  advan- 
tages, and  whose  countrymen  of  Britain  would  thus 
be  the  less  incensed.     Others  exclaimed  against  the 
indulgence  gran  ted  to  the  Moors,  as  contrary  to  the 
express  opinion  of  the  Spanish  council,  and  in  the 
event  highly  detrimental  not  to  Spain  only,  but  ail 
Christendom:  they  contended,  that  to   dismiss  the 
English  unmolested  were  but  to  give  them   the  op- 
portunity of  returning  with  double  fury,  to  regain 
their  possessions,  and  execute  their  revenge ;  that  a 
general  massacre  Was  therefore  the  safest  and  most 
effectual  method  of  freeing  the  kingdom  from  such 
fears.  Others-  again  declared  against  these  extremes 
of  lenity  and  cruelty,  and  suggested  schemes  of  pro- 
cedure, neither  so  indulgent,   nor  so  abhorrent  to 
humanity.     Such  is  the   account  of  this  assembly 
given  by  a  Franciscan,  who  alleged   that  he  was 
present,  and  a  sharer  in  those  deliberations. 

BUT  if  the  clergy  indulged  such  hopes  from  the 
success  of  the  conspiracy,  the  leaders  were  more 
cautious  and  solicitous  to  secure  this  success.  When 
the  time  of  execution  had  been  finally  settled,  an 
emissary  was  dispatched  to  Owen  O'Nial;  and  re- 
turned with  assurance  that  in  fourteen  days  after  he 

would 
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would  arrive  to  their  support.   As  the  day  approach- Narrative 
ed,  they  gradually  drew  towards  Dublin,  in  all  the?[Lor^ 
anxiety  of  men  conscious  of  their  momentous  enter-    ac£uire* 
prize.     On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  day  of 
October,  they  assembled,  in  expectation  of  the  de- 
tachment destined  to  assault  the  castle;    o'f  these 
eighty    only    were    arrived;     neither    Sir    Phelim 
O'Nial's,    nor    Mac-Mahon's    followers    appeared. 
Colonql  Byrne  was  alarmed  at  the  absence  of  Sir 
Morgan  Cavcnagh,  a   conspirator   of  some  conse- 
quence in  Leinster.    But  these  disappointments  were 
not  sufficient  to  deter  the  leaders.     They  encourag- 
ed each  other  with   the  assurance  that   every   hour 
would  encrease  their  numbers.     They  persevered  in 
their  resolution ;  and  to  give  time   for  the  arrival  of 
their  parties,  resolved  that  the  assault  should  be  made 
on  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  day. 

EVEN  to  this  moment  the  chief  governors  of 
Ireland  seemed  to  sleep  in  full  security.  On  the  death 
of  StrafFord,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  descended  from 
Sir  Henry  Sydney,  so  famous  in  Ireland,  had  been 
nominated  lord  lieutenant  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  his 
commission  was  delayed,  and  the  administration  of 
government  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  and  Sir  John  Borlase.  The  first  was 
vigilant,  only  to  encrease  his  fortune  and  consequence  ; 
the  latter  an  aged  soldier,  indolent,  and  ignorant, 
except  in  the  business  of  his  profession.  The  tem- 
per and  principles  of  Parsons,  the  progress  of  his 
fortune,  and  the  measures  he  had  already  taken  to 
advance  it,  made  it  by  no  means  incredible  that  he 
might  artfully  connive  at  a  wild  scheme  of  rebellion, 
to  enrich  his  coffers  by  new  forfeitures.  His  known 
attachment  to  the  popular  party  of  England  might 
have  also  given  him  some  degree  of  secret  satisfacti- 
on in  a  public  commotion,  which  would  prove  em- 
barrassing to  the  crown.  However  this  may  be, 
both  the  lords  justices  were  equally  deficient  in  their 
vigilance  and  their  affection  to  the  king.  They 
owed  their  station  to  the  English  commons,  and 

tkeir 
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Carte,  tlioir  partizans  in  the  privy  council ;  and  their  at- 
tention and  attachment  were  confined  wholly  to  the 
prevailing  power.  Confident  of  support,  they  dis* 
obeyed  the  orders,  and  despised  the  instructions  of 
the  king.  The  caution  transmitted  by  Sir  Henry 
Vane  seems  to  have  been  received  with  total  disre* 
gard.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  an  express 
from  Sir  William  Cole,  a  gentleman  of  Enniskillen, 
informed  them  of  an  unusual  and  suspicious  resort 
of  various  Irish  to  the  house  of  Sir  Phe-lirn  O'Nial ; 
of  many  private  journies  made  by  lord  Macguire ;  of 
dispatches  sent  to  their  different  friends;  an  extra  ^ 
culinary  solicitude  for  levying  men,  as  if  for  the 
Service  of  Spain.,  and  other  circumstances  alarming 
to  the  friends  of  government.  The  lords  justice  still 
continued  insensible  to  their  danger.  On  the  twenty* 
first,  Cole  dispatched  a  full  occount  of  the  conspira- 
cy, which  had  by  this  time  been  revealed  to  him  by 
two  accomplices.  Yet  this  instance  of  his  zeal  proW 
ed  equally  ineffectual:  for  his  letter  to  the  justices 
was  either  intercepted  or  suppressed, 

Temple.  BUT  accident  at  length  obtruded  a  discovery  on 
Irish  re-  the  lords  justices,  when  the  conspirators  had  alrea- 
belhon.  (jy  agreed  finally  on  their  operations,  and  but  wait- 
ed the  hour  of  execution.  Owen  O'Connolly,  a 
servant  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  and  educated  iu 
the  profession  of  a  pro  test  an  t,  was  considered  by 
Hugh  Mac-Mahon,  one  of  the  conspirators,  as  an 
agent  likely  to  engage,  and  to  prove  useful,  in  their 
Design ;  whether  from  supposition  of  his  secret  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  or  that  his 
family  had  been  despoiled  by  the  plantations.  M ac^ 
Mahon  summoned  him  to  his  house  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan ;  but  before  his  arrival  had  removed 
to  Dublin.  Hither  he  was  followed  by  O'Connol- 
ly ;  arid  their  first  interview  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-second  day  of  October,  when  the  leaders 
had  closed  their  secret  consultation,  by  falling  on 
JJprlase.  their  knees,  and  drinking  to  tjie  success  of  their 
enterprize. 

IN 
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IN  the  fulness  of  exultation  and  confidence,  Mac- 
Mahon  disclosed  the  whole  design  to  his  associate  ; 
and  dwelt,  with  particular  triumph  on  the  glorious 
action  of  to-rnorrow.  He  introduced  him  to  lord  Temple. 
Macguire  ;  and  in  his  presence  entered  into  a  full 
detail  of  the  intended  enterprize.  From  Macguire, 
he  again  conducted  him  to  his  own  lodgings,,  again 
enlarged  on  the  gallantry  of  the  attempt,  the  effec- 
tual precautions  already  taken,  and  the  fair  prospect 
of  success,  peremptorily  insisting  on  his  concurrence, 
A  design  of  so  much  danger  so  suddenly  disclosed, 
so  speedily  to  be  executed,  oppressed  the  imagina- 
tion of  O'Connolly.  He  attempted  to  convince 
Mac-Mahon  of  his  perilous  situation  ;  but  was  an- 
swered with  tremendous  denunciations  of  vengeance 
should  he  presume  to  betray  the  least  particle  of  the 
secret.  Mac-Mahon  insisted  on  detaining  him  to 
the  very  hour  of  the  assault ;  O'Connolly  found  it 
necessary  to  aflect  compliance ;  he  was  at  once  con- 
verted into  a  determined  conspirator;  but  pleading 
some  casual  necessity  of  retiring,  and  leaving  his 
sword,  in  Mac-Mahon's  chamber,  as  if  he  were  in- 
stantly to  return,  he  rushed  out  in  consternation, 
and,  intoxicated  as  he  was  by  a  carousal  with  his 
friend,  presented  himself  to  Sir  William  Parsons. 

WITH  evident  marks  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
he  informed  the  lord  justice  of  the  desperate  design 
to  be  immediately  executed,  of  his  author,  and  the 
principal  associates.  Parsons,  prejudiced  against 
his  appearance,  and  the  manner  of  his  discovery, 
coldly  recommended  to  him  to  return  to  Mac-Ma- 
hori,  and  to  inform  himself  more  particularly  of  tho 
intended  treason.  On  his  departure,  the  lord  justice 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  danger.  He  or- 
dered the  castle  and  city  to  be  guarded  ;  he  sought 
his  colleague,  and  informed  him  of  the  extraordina- 
ry incident.  Borlase  was  more  deeply  affected  ;  he 
condemned  him  for  dismissing  the  discoverer  ;  sum- 
moned the  privy  counsellors ;  dispatched  servants 
through  the  city  in  search  of  O'Connolly  i  they  found 

him 
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him  in  the  hands  of  the  town  watch  ;  for  as  he  had 
sufficient  recollection  not  to  return  to  MaoMaliori, 
he  was  seized  in  the  streets  as  a  suspicious  person. 
He  was  still  disordered  by  his  terror  and  excess  ; 
he  was  permitted  to  take  repose,  and  then  gave  his 
information  clearly  and  particularly.  JVfac-Mahon 
was  first  seized  ;  lord  Macguire  was  detected  in 
his  concealment ;  Moore,  Byrne,  and  the  other 
leaders,  received  timely  intimation  of  their  danger, 
and  escaped.  Mac-Mahon*,  after  some  hesitation, 
freely  confessed  the  design  in  which  he  had  engag- 
ed ;  boasted  that  the  insurrection  of  that  day  was 
too  mighty  and  too  general  to  be  subdued  ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction,  that,  although  he  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  his  death  would  be 
severely  revenged. 

Carte  HAPPILY  for  the    state  of  Ireland,    Sir   Francis 

from  MS.  \Yillough  by,  governor  of  the  fort  of  Gal  way,  a 
privy  counsellor,  a  spirited  and  experienced  soldier, 
arrived  at  Dublin  on  this  important  evening.  Find- 
ing the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  an  unusual  agi- 
tation in  the  suburbs,  and  being  informed  that  the 
justices  and  council  were  now  assembled  at  Chichester 
house,  on  the  Green  leading  to  the  college  (for  in 
this  house  Borlase  now  resided)  he  hastened  thither, 
and  learned  the  occasion  of  their  unseasonable  meet- 
ing. He  comforted  the  council  with  an  assurance,  that 
through  his  whole  journey  from  Galway  the  country 
Beemed  in  profound  composure,  nor  had  he  discovered 

the 
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*  It  was  observed,  that  this  conspirator,  white  he  waited  in  a  hall, 
pntil  ihe  council  should  examine  him,  with  greut  appearance  of  com- 
posure, amused  himself  with  chalking  out  the  figures  of  men  hanging 
oa  gibbets,  or  grovelljng  on  the  ground.  It  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  this  might  have  arisen  from  a  sudden  recollection  of 
that  fate  which  he  and  his  associates  were  to  expect,  on  the  discovery  of 
their  plot.  Rut  men  interpreted  the  frivolous  incident  agreeably  to  their 
passions.  They  looked  with  horror  on  the  conspirator  who  could  wan- 
tonly indulge  his  imagination  with  the  cruelties  to  be  exercised  by  his 
associates,  and  the  horrid  excesses  of  their  rebellion. 
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the  least  indication  of  hostility.  He  informed  them, 
however,  that  an  unusual  number  of  strange  horse- 
men had  all  the  night  been  pouring  into  the  suburbs  ; 
and  though  denied  admittance,  still  hovered  round 
the  city.  He  observed  the  insecurity  of  their  pre- 
sent situation,  and  recommended  to  them  to  remove 
immediately  to  the  castle.  They  obeyed.  On  en- 
tering the  council  chamber,  they  appointed  Wil- 
loughby  to  the  custody  both  of  the  castle  and  the 
city;  and  drew  up  a  proclamation,  notifying  the 
discovery  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  formed  by  some 
evil  affected  Irish  papists,  recommending  to  all  good 
subjects  to  provide  for  defence,  and  to  display  their 
loyalty ;  and  forbidding  any  levies  to  be  made  for 
foreign  service. 

SUCH  was  the  defenceless  state  of  the  castle  of  Carte 
Dublin,  that,  although  the  conspirators  had  beenfr°in  MF* 
prevented  from  surprising  it,  they  might  have  easily  Meniolrs- 
taken  it  by  force,  had  they  not  been  dismayed  by 
the  sudden  discovery  of  their  design.  The  king's 
army,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  foot,  and 
line  hundred  horse,  was  divided  into  small  parties, 
stationed  in  distant  garrisons.  The  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin had  objected  to  lord  Strafford,  that  in  violation 
of  their  charter  he  had  bilietted  soldiers  in  their  city. 
The  present  justices  had  ever  affected  to  administer 
their  government  on  popular  principles.  They  had 
quartered  no  soldiers  in  Dublin.  The  castle,  in 
which  was  deposited  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  pow- 
der, with  a  proportional  quantity  of  match  and 
bullet,  arms  for  ten  thousand  men,  thirty  five  pieces 
of  artillery,  with  all  their  equipage,  was  defended 
by  eight  infirm  warders,  and  forty  halberdiers,  the 
Usual  guard  of  the  chief  governors  on  all  occasions 
of  parade.  Willoughby  lost  not  a  moment  in  secur- 
ing a  place  of  such  consequence  against  any  sudden 
attempt.  The  council  table  was  his  only  couch.  He 
could  not  venture  to  let  down  his  draw-bridge,  with- 
out the  attendance  of  his  whole  insignificant  guard, 
until  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  his  disbanded  regi- 
ment 
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tnent  from  Carlisle,  enabled  him  to  arm  two  hun- 
dred men,  for  defence  of  the  castle ;  a  body^  soon 
reinforced  by  those  who  fled  for  shelter  to  the  capital, 
and  by  some  detachments  of  the  army  recalled  from 
their  quarters  by  the  lords  justices. 

Carte.         IN  the  mean  time  the    citizens  of   Dublin  were 
from  M&without  defence,  alarmed  at  midnight  with  the  cla- 

Meinoirs.  /.    ,  -.     •  ,-  °  /.  ,    • 

mour  ot  treason  and  insurrection ;  confirmed  in 
their  fears,  by  those  expresses  which  arrived  on  the 
succeeding  day,  notifying*  the  successful  progress 
of  the  rebels ;  distracted  by  false  rumours,  and 

«,  tales  of  imaginary  danger.     Some  affirmed  that  the 

?mpe'  Irish  were  collected  atTarah  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  and  in  a  few  hours  would  storm  the  city. 
Others  insisted  that  they  were  on  their  march,  and 
actually  in  view.  Some  of  the  privy  council  mount- 
ed the  platform  of  the  castle  to  discover  the  ap- 
proaching enemy  ;  some  fancied  that  they  perceiv- 
ed the  motions  of  an  army  existing  only  in  their 
fears.  Those  protestant  inhabitants,  who,  by  their 
weakness,  their  age,  or  their  sex,  were  most  suscep- 
tible of  terror,  swelled  the  crowds  that  waved  tu« 
multuously  through  the  streets,  in  search  of  intelli- 
gence, and,  by  their  shrieks  and  clamours,  encreascd 
the 'general  consternation.  A  few  swords  were  by 
some  accident,  drawn  in  the  midst  of  a  distracted 
populace.  A  person  of  some  consequence  saw  the 
glitter  at  a  distance:  he  flew  to  the  castle-gate,  has- 
tily ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up  ;  and  with  a 
tone  and  aspect  of  despair  assured  the  justices,  that 
the  rebels  had  entered  the  city,  and  were  furiously 
rushing  through  the  streets  leading  to  the  castle. 
Wiiloughby  soon  discovered  the  mistake. 

A  PROCLAMATION,  issued  by  the  lords  justices, 
commanding  all  strangers  to  depart  from  the  city, 
on  pain  of  death,  had  not  allayed  the  general  com- 

C*rte  motion.  Many  of  the  English  inhabitants  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  defence,  and  suddenly  pre- 
pared to  escape  to  their  native  count ry.  Some, 
who  had  already  embarked,  were  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  and  chose  rather  to  endure  the 

extre- 
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extremities  of  distress  and  tempestuous  Weather,  on 
ship-board,  than  to  venture  ashore  into  the  power 
of  a  barbarous  enemy.  A  fleet  of  Scottish  fisher- 
men offered  to  detach  five  hundred  of  their  crew  to 
the  service  of  the  state ;  but  scarcely  had  the  over- 
ture  been  accepted,  when  a  false  alarm  of  danger 
drove  them  from  the  coast.  Pour  hundred  soldiers, 
embarked  for  the. service  of  Spain,  but  detained  in 
the  harbour  by  orders  of  the  English  parliament, 
were  prohibited  from  landing,  until  they  were  on  the 
point  of  perishing  by  famine  ;  and  then  were  suffer- 
ed to  disperse  through  the  country,  to  be  enlisted  by 
the  rebel-leaders. 

THE  state,  however,  derived  some  advantage 
from  the  public  alarm.  Sir  John  Temple,  master 
of  the  rolls,  collected  the  principal  protestant  mer- 
chants of  the  city ;  he  advised  them  for  their  better 
security,  in  this  time  of  danger  and  disorder,  to  de- 
posit their  effects  within  the  castle,  engaging  to  an* 
swer  for  the  value  of  whatever  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  public  service.  Thus  was  a  seasonable 
supply  of  provisions  obtained,  at  a  time  when  the 
treastiry  was  totally  exhausted,  and  the  magistrates 
of  Dublin  unable  or  unwilling  to  advance  any  mo- 
ney to  the  state. 

A  FEW  days  allayed  the  confusion  of  the  capital, 
and  enabled  the  chief  governors  to  take  their  mea- 
sures, and  issue  their  orders  with  more  composure. 
No  intelligence  of  hostilities  had  been  received  but  Tempi*, 
from  the  northern  counties.  Yet  dispatches  were 
sent  to  the  lords  presidents  of  Minister  and  Con- 
naught  (for  these  offices  were  still  continued)  di- 
recting them  to  provide  for  defence.  The  earl  of 
Ormond  was  required  to  repair  to  Dublin  with  his 
troop.  Commissions  were  sent  by  sea  to  several 
loyal  gentlemen  of  Ulster,  empowering  them  to  pro- 
secute the  rebels,  and  to  receive  those  who  should  sub 
mit  to  the  king's  mercy.  To  prevent  any  dangerous 
Concourse  in  the  city,  the  parliament  appointed  to 
assemble  in  November  was  still  farther  prprosrued, 
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find  the  courts  of  law  adjourned,  except  that  of  the 
exchequer,  which  was  left  open  for  receiving  the 
king's  rents.  The  sheriffs  of  those  counties  which 
composed  the  English  Pale,  were  ordered  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  this  district,,  where  the  power  and 
numerous  dependents  of  great  lords,  attached  to 
the  Romish  cause,  were  evidently  suspected  and 
dreaded  by  government.  Nor  were  these  apprehen- 
sions quieted,  when  the  lords  Gormanston,  Netter- 
vil,  Pitz- William,  -Howth,  Kildare,  Fingal,  Dun- 
sany,  Slane,  appeared  before  the  council,  expressing 
their  surprize  and  abhorrence  of  the  conspiracy. 
All,  Romish  and  protestant  alike,  gave  solemn  assu- 
rances of  their  loyalty,  declared  their  readiness  to 
concur  in  the  defence  of  the  realm ;  but  as  they 
were  entirely  destitute  of  arms,  required  to  be  pro- 
vided, for  their  own  security,  as  well  as  the  annoy- 
once  of  the  enemy.  The  justices,  in  their  puritauie 
hatred  of  popery,  in  a  time  of  danger  and  secret 
treason,  when  all  the  enemies  of  government,  and 
all  the  extent  of  their  designs  were  not  yet  dis- 
covered, naturally  regarded  most  of  these  lords  with 
jealousy  and  distrust.  To  arm  them,  might  be  to  en- 
able them  to  join  the  rebels  with  greater  strength. 
To  deny  them  arms,  were  to  avow  a  suspicion  of 
their  loyalty,  which  might  provoke  the  wavering, 
and  drive  the  determined  to  an  immediate  insurrec- 
tion. In  this  embarrassment,  a  middle  way  was 
deemed  the  safest.  The  council  assured  them,  that 
they  had  an  entire  reliance  on  their  zeal  and  loyalty ; 
that  they  would  gladly  supply  them  with  aims,  but 
were  not  yet  assured  that  a  sufficient  number  could 
be  spared  from  the  necessary  defence  of  the  castle 
and  city  ;  that  some,  however,  should  be  spared. 
They  accordingly  delivered  out  a  small  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  some  of  those  lords,  who, 
by  their  situation,  seemed  most  exposed  to  danger: 
resolving,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  arm  the  Pale  ef- 
fectually, unless  the  insurrection  should  become  so 
general,  as  to  oblige  them  to  hazard  every  expedient 
for  defence,  however  doubtful  or  precarious. 

THE 
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THE  lords  of  the  Pale  probably  had  sufficient 
discernment  to  discover,  or  suspect,  the  real  dispo- 
sitions of  the  state,  and  the  real  motive  for  supply- 
ing them  so  sparingly  with  arms.  They  could  not 
disprove  the  allegations  of  the  council ;  yet  their 
dissatisfaction  appeared  in  that  readiness  with  which 
they  caught  at  the  slighest  occasion  of  complaint. 
In  a  few  days  they  again  appeared  before  the  coun- 
cil ;  they  expressed  a  deep  concern  at  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  state,  and  now  published  through  the 
kingdom.  It  purported,  that  a  detestable  conspira-^ 
cy  had  been  formed,  by  some  evil-affected  IRISH. papists. 
They  apprehended  that  this  expression  might  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  extend  to  their  own  persons,  and 
to  contain  an  injurious  reflection  on  their  loyalty. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  to  condescend  to  this  af- 
fected delicacy.  By  a  second  proclamation  it  was 
declared,  that  the  words  IRISH  PAPISTS  were  only 
intended  to  include  the  mere  Irish  of  Ulster,  not  to 
convey  the  least  reflection  or  imputation  of  disloyal- 
ty on  the  old  English,  either  of  the  Pale  or  any 
other  parts  of  JrelantJ. 

IT  was  at  the  same  time  necessary,  to  send  intel- 
ligence to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  all  these 
extraordinary  events.  Sir  Henry  Spotswqod  wasTempla.  , 
charged  with  dispatches  to  the  king,  now  resident 
xin  Edinburgh;  O'Connolly  was  the  bearer  of  a  let- 
ter to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  attended  the 
parliament  in  London.  It  contained  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  discovery,  the  apprehension  of  Mac- 
Mahon  and  Macguire,  the  succeeding  incidents, 
and  the  measures  taken  for  public  defence.  The 
justices  and  council  declare,  that,  as  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  as  well 
a.s  his  regal  authority,  are  at  stake,  they  must 
deviate  from  ordinary  proceedings,  not  only  in  exe- 
cuting martial  law,  but  in  putting  those  to  the  rack, 
wrho  might  not  otherwise  discover  their  treason  and 
accomplices  :  they  point  out  the  extreme  danger  of 
their  situation,  supposing  the  insurrection  to  become 

so 
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PO  general  as  Mac-Mahon  had  declared,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  speedy  and  effectual  aid  from  England, 
unprovided  as  they  \vere  with  money,  unable  to 
maintain  their  incompetent  and  scattered  forces, 
and  surrounded  with  secret  enemies.  They  urge 
the  necessity  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  presence  in  Ire- 
land ;  or  if  this  could  not  be  obtained,  that  he 
should  appoint  a  lieutenant-general  to  command  the 
army.  But  above  all  things,  they  desire  that  the 
English  parliament  should  be  moved  to  grant  an 
immediate  supply  of  money  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
land, the  only  means  to  prevent  the  expence  of 
Jjlood  and  treasure,  in  a  long  continued  war. 

THE  letter  was  closed  by  a  postscript,  signed  by 
Sir  William  Parsons,  recommending  O'Connolly, 
as  a  person,  who,  by  his  faith  and  loyalty,  Jiad  de- 
served such  a  mark  of  royal  bounty  as  might  ex^ 
tend  to  him  and  his  posterity. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  most  affecting;  intelligences 
were  hourly  received  of  the  progress  of  the  northern 
rebels.     Their  operations  had  been  duly  concerted, 
their  design  concealed  ;  and  the  confederates,  faith- 
ful   to  their   engagements,    rose  at  the  appointed 
time,  in  different  quarters.     Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  led 
tion  of     tjje  way  :  on   the.  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of 
l^j!'        October  he  surprized  the  castle  of  Charlemont,  a 
MS.'Trin  P^ce  of  consequence  in  those  days.  Lord  Caulficld^, 
Col.  Dub.  a,  brave  officer,  grown  old  in  the  royal  service,  had 
JJot-        been  made  governor  of  this  fort,     With   the  sim- 
^&  •  '  plicity  and  love  of  ease  natural  to  a  veteran,  he  de* 
dined  the  honor  of  an  earldom,  when  offered  by 
fcing  James,  contented  himself  with  an  hospitable 
residence   on   his  estate,  and  lived   with  his   Irish 
neighbours  in  unsuspecting  confidence.     Sir  Phelirq 
invited  himself  to  sup  with  this  lord  ;  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  received  ;  on  a  signal  given,  they  seized 
the  whole  family,  made  the  garrison  prisoneis,  and 
ransacked   the  castle.     Hence  O'Nial  flew  to  Dun- 
gannon  and  seized  the  fort,  while  some  of  his  adhe- 
possesses!  themselves  of  the  tovyn  and  castle  of 
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Mountjoy.  Tandragee  was  surprised  by  the  sept  of 
O'Hanlan ;  Newry,  betrayed  to  Sir  Conn  Magen- 
nis  and  his  train ;  and  though  the  governor.,  Sir 
Arthur  Tyringham,  escaped,  yet  several  English  gen- 
tlemen were  made  prisoners ;  and,  what  was  still  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  insurgents,  they  possesed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Almost  all  Fermanagh  yielded  to  the 
fury  of  Roger,  brother  to  lord  Macguire.  Every 
place  of  strength  in  Monaghan  was  seized  by  the 
sept  of  Mac-Mahon.  Derry,  Colerain,  Lisnegar- 
vey,  or  Lisburn,  and  Carricfergus,  were  maintained 
against  the  boisterous  assaults  of  the  rebels ;  Enni^ 
skillen  was  secured  by  Sir  William  Cole. 

IN  the  county  of  Cavan,  both  the  representative 
in  parliament,  O'Reilly,  and  the  sheriff  his  brother, 
were  deeply  engaged   in  the  rebellion.    They  pro- 
ceeded with  unusual  regularity.     The  sheriff  sum- 
moned the  popish  inhabitants  to  arms ;  they  march-* 
ed  under  his  command  with  the  appearance  of  dis* 
cipline ;   forts,  towns,   and  castles,  wrere  surrender- 
ed  to  them.     Bedel,  bishop  of  Kilmore,   was  com- 
pelled to  draw  up  their  remonstrance  of  grievances, 
to  be  presented  to  the  chief  governors  and  coun- 
cil ;  in  which   they  declare  their  apprehensions  of 
persecution  on  account  of  religion,  express   their 
regret  at  being  forced  to  seize  the  king's  forts  for  his 
majesty's  service,  and  profess  their  readiness  to  make 
restitution  for  any  outrages  committed  by  their  in- 
ferior followers.     In  the  county  of  Longford,   the 
sept  of  O'Perghal  had  been  particularly  injured  by 
the  plantations  of  James ;   and  wrere  now  impatient 
to  avenge  their  injuries.     The   county   like   that  of 
Cavan,    was   summoned    to   arms   by   the  popish 
sheriff;   every  castle,  house,   and  plantation  of  the 
British   inhabitants  was  seized.     Lei  trim,  another 
planted  county,    followed   this  example;    so  that 
within  the  space  of  eight  days  the  rebels  were  abso» 
lute  masters  of  the    entire    counties    of  Tirone, 
Monaghan,  Longford,  Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  Cavan, 
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Donnegal,  and  Deny  (except  of  the  places  already 
mentioned,  and  some  inferior  castles)  together  with 
some  parts  of  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down. 

THROUGH  the  whole  open  country  of  these 
districts,  the  English  inhabitants,  who  were  all  in^ 
dustrious  and  rich,  found  themselves  suddenly  in- 
p»rte.  volved  in  the  most  deplorable  calamities.  They 
iwnp  e  scarcejy  thieved  the  first  reports  of  an  insurrection  ; 
and  the  beginnings  of  hostilities  served  rather  to 
confound,  than  to  excite  them  to  any  reasonable 
measures  of  defence.  Instead  of  flying  to  places 
pf  strength,  or  collecting  into  considerable  bodies, 
each  made  some  feeble  efforts  for  defending  his  owrj 
habitation ;  and  thus  fell,  single  and  unsupported, 
into  the  power  of  a  ruthless  enemy.  The  alarm  of 
war,  and  hopes  of  plunder,  quickly  allured  the 
Irish  septs  to  the  service  of  O'Nial;  so  that  in  one 
week  he  is  said  to  have  become  the  leader  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  Parties  of  plunderers  multiplied  • 
by  force  or  artifice  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  houses  and  properties  of  their  English  neigh- 
bours.  Resistance  produced  some  bloodshed  ;  aiul 
m  sonie  instances  private  revenge,  religious  hatred, 
i.  Dub.  and  the  suspicion  of  some  valuable  concealment,, 
enraged  the  triumphant  rebels  to  insolence,  cruelty, 
and  murder.  So  "far  however  was  the  original 
scheme  of  the  .conspiracy  at  first  pursued,  that  few 
fell  by  the  sword,  except  in  open  war  and  assault  ; 
no  indiscriminate  massacre  was  as  yet  committed. 
The  English  were  either  confined  in  prisons,  in  per- 
petual terror  of  destruction ;  or  driven  from  their 
habitations,  naked,  destitute,  exposed  to  the  rigor 
of  a  remarkably  severe  season,  fainting  and  dying 
in  the  highways,  or  crawling  to  some  place  of  re- 
fiisre,  in  the  ghastliness  of  fear  and  famine. 

THE  leaders  of  rebellion  as  yet  confined  their  at- 
tack to  the  English  settlements,  and,  agreeably  to 
their  scheme,  left  the  Scottish  planters  unmolested. 
The  English  were  the  objects  of  their  detestation, 
3! id  the  measures  of  a  puritanic  government  the 
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pepetual  subject  of  their  complaint.  Their  igno- 
rant followers  were  assured,,  that  the  lords  justices 
and  council  in  Dublin,  in  conjunction  with  their 
friends  of  England,  breathed  the  most  desperate 
vengeance  against  the  itomish  religion  ;  that  a  con- Various 
sultation  had  actually  been  held  at  Chichester-houseDepos. 

for  extirpating  all  of  this  communion  from  Ireland. ,^'  n  , 
a      u  i  ±1,      c  fi.nn.GoL 

bucn  suggestions  gave   new  edge  to   the   iury   oiy,^ 

the  Irish.  Every  marauding  party  thundered  out 
their  detestation  of  England,  and  English  tyranny. 
They  vowed  not  to  leave  one  Englishman  in  their 
country ;  that  they  would  have  no  king  but  one  of 
their  own  nation  ;  that  they  would  destroy  Charles, 
were  he  in  their  power  ;  and  hoped  to  drive  out  him 
and  his  children  to  wander  in  a  foreign  land  for 
ever. 

THIS  rancorous  spirit  was  kept  alive  by  false 
hopes  of  assistance  and  support.  The  rebels  were 
sometimes  assured  that  the  Scots  had  really  concur- 
red in  the  design  of  extirpating  the  English.  Some- 
times their  leaders  boasted  that  they  had  risen  by^id. 
instructions  and  commission  from  the  queen.  In 
seizing  Charlemont,  O'Nial  declared  that  he  acted 
by  authority  of  the  English  parlament.  But  these 
pretences  were  instantly  laid  aside  as  dangerous  to 
their  cause.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  Irish  leader 
professed  that  he  had  the  king's  commission  for 
taking  arms.  He  produced  a  parchment,  with  a 
great  seal  appending,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  this 
commission;  and  though  he  would  not  suffer  it  to 
be  inspected,  the  bold  assertion  dismayed  those  pro- 
testants  of  the  puritanic  party,  who  entertained  no 
favourable  sentiments  of  Charles,  and  who  at  sight 
of  the.great  seal,  declared,  at  once,  that  they  werepep°si- 
a  SOLD  PEOPLE.  The  commission  soon  appeared*10"  °^ 
drawn  up  in  due  form,  and  was  notified  with  great ^e 
solemnity  to  the  Irish  confederates. 

IN  this  instrument  the  king  is  made  to  declare  to 
his  catholic  subjects  of  Ireland,  that  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  person,  he  had  long  been  obliged  to^.9h°n- 
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take  his  residence  in  Scotland ;  occasioned  by  the 
disobedience  of  the  English  parliament,  which  had 
deprived  him  of  his  royal  power  and  prerogative, 
and  assumed  the  government  and  administration  of 
the  realm ;  that  as  these  storms  blow  aloft,  and  are 
likely  to  be  carried  into  Ireland  by  the  vehemency 
of  the  PROTESTANT  party,  he  hath  given  full  power 
to  his  catholic  subjects  to  assemble  and  consult,  to 
seize  all  places  of  strength,  except  those  of  the 
Scots,  and  to  arrest  the  goods  and  persons  of  all 
English  PROTESTANTS  within  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land.— The  first  report  of  this  commission  was  in- 
stantly encountered  by  a  proclamation  of  the  lords 
justices,  in  which  they  warn  the  subjects  against  the 
delusion  of  false  and  seditious  rumours,  derogatory 
to  the  honor  of  the  crown ;  declare  that  they  have 
full  authority  to  prosecute  the  rebels ;  in  the  king's 
name  command  those  who  have  been  seduced,  to 
forsake  all  traitorous  counsels;  and  denounce  all 
the  terror  of  authority  against  those  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  royal  mercy. 

AT  this  day,  when  the  virulence  of  party  has 
subsided,  and  men  can  dispassionately  review  the 
characters  both  of  Charles  and  his  opponents,  the 
very  terms  in  which  this  instrument  is  conceived, 
may  be  sufficient  to  discredit  it;  and  indeed  prove 
it  to  be  a  forgery  and  a  forgery  precipitately  and 
Deposi-  injudiciously  devised.  At  the  end  of  this  unhappy 
turns,  MS. war,  the  rebel  leaders,  their  clergy,  their  agents 
all  uniformly  declared  that  they  had  no  commission 
from  the  king,  but  had  invented  the  tale  to  collect 
Nahon  anc*  arnmate  tneir  followers.  The  dying-  de- 
claration of  lord  Macguire  disclaimed  any  corn- 
mission  from  the  king.  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  on 
his  trial  and  at  his  death,  was  tempted  to  confess 
that  he  had  acted  by  authority  of  Charles,  and 
to  produce  the  proof  of  his  commission.  On  his 
trial,  he  peremptorily  declared  that  he  never  had 
received  any  commission.  He  explained  the  means 
by  which  his  Irish  followers  were  deceived;  he 
declared,  that  in  ransacking  the  castle  of  Charle- 
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mont,  he  found  a  patent  of  lord  Caulfield's,  from 
which  he  took  the  great  seal,  and  affixed  it  to  a 
forged  commission.  At  the  hour  of  his  execution 
he  persisted  in  a  solemn  disavowal  of  ever  having1 
received  any  commission  from  the  king,  for  leyying 
or  prosecuting  the  war  of  Ireland  *. 

THESE  positive  evidences  are  corroborated  by 
some  incidents  already  mentioned,  though  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  any  historian ;  the  declaration  of 
O'Nial,  on  the  gurprizal  of  Charlemont,  that  he 
acted  by  authority  of  the  English  parliament;  the 
sudden  change  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  the  new 
pretence  of  a  royal  commission ;  a  parchment  dis- 
played, but  no  inspection  suffered  ;  a  lapse  of  seven 
days  before  the  publication  of  an  instrument  so  es- 
sential to  the  interest  of  the  insurgents.  Another 
circumstance  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  most 
zealous  partizans  of  Charles,  and  yet  seems  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  Scarcely  had  this  pretended 
commission  been  promulged,  when,  as  if  it  had  been 
considered  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  for  oper- 
ating on  the  ignorant  Northerns,  another  tnaniiesto 
appeared,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
a  point  so  material  as  a  commission  from  the  king; 
and  which  is  conceived  iu  such  terms  as  seem  pur- 
posed ly  calculated  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  former 
publication.  It  is  so  different  from  the  first  decla- 
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*  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  strengthen  this  positive  evidence,  by 
an  incident  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carte. — That  about  six  years  before  the 
publication  of  his  Life  of  Orraond,  the  very  patent  from  which  the  great 
seal  was  torn,  and  which  contained  a  grant  of  some  lands  in  the  county 
of  Tirone,  was  produced  on  a  suit  of  law,  at  the  assizes  of  Tirone,  by 
the  late  lord  Charlemont,  having  on  it  evident  marks  of  the  seal  being 
torn  off,  and  an  endorsement  proving  the  fact ;  and  was  allowed  by  the 
judges  as  authentic. — The  memory  of  this  transaction  is  only  preserved 
in  the  general  and  uncontented  tradition  of  the  county.  I  have  not  taen. 
able  to  procure  any  positive  evidence  of  it.  My  dear  and  honoured 
friend,  the  present  earl  of  Charlomout,  baa  no  palem  la  hi* 
answering  to  this  description. 
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ration  of  the  rebels,  "  that  it  seems/'  saith  Mr- 
Carte,  "  to  be  the  work  of  Roger  Moore,  who 
"  having  escaped  from  Dublin,  and  fled  into  the 
Ie  county  of  Wicklow,  made  all  the  haste,  he  could 
"  from  thence  to  Sir  Pheiim,  who,  lie  knew,  want- 
"  ed  judgment  to  conduct  an  enterprize  of  such 
"  consequence/' 

IN  this  manifesto  the  rebels  complain  of  oppressi- 
ons suffered  by  the  Roman  catholics;  professing, 
at  the  same  time,  an  inviolable  loyalty  to  the  king. 
While  they  acknowledge  to  have  enjoyed  some  in- 
dulgence by  his  princely  goodness,  they  represent 
the  parliament  of  England  as  wresting  the  king's 
prerogative  from  his  hands,  denouncing  utter  extir- 
pation against  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  encouraging 
petitions  against  the  papists,  and  PROTESTANT  pre- 
lates of  this  realm,  to  root  out  the  one,  and  to  de- 
pose the  other.  They  complain  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  has  been  successively  committed  to 
the  hands  of  indigent  and  rapacious  ministers,  who, 
by  inventions  of  fraud  and  oppression,  had  pillaged 
every  order  of  subjects ;  so  that  their  estates  and 
consciences  were  exposed  to  the  same  tyranny.  They 
declare,  that  as  they  have  no  hopes  from  his  majes- 
ty, oppressed  and  despoiled  as  he  was,  by  the  arro- 
gancy  of  faithless  and  disloyal  subjects,  they  had  of 
necessity  taken  arms,  in  defence  of  themselves  and 
of  the  royal  prerogative ;  they  had  seized  the  strong- 
est forts  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  enabled  to  serve  his 
majesty,  and  to  secure  themselves  against  the  tyran- 
nous resolutions  of  their  enemies;  professing  that 
they  were  ready  to  yield  up  those  places  at  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  when  a  course  should  be  taken  to 
secure  them,  and  the  PROTESTANTS  of  the  kingdom, 
his  only  true  and  obedient  subjects,  against  the  fac- 
tious and  seditious  puritans. 

THIS  manifesto  was  evidently  calculated  to  cast 
that  specious  colouring  on  their  cause,  which  might 
strike  the  more  intelligent  and  less  violent  of  the 
discontented  pa,rty.  In  their  pretended  commission 
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from  the  king,  they  censure  the  conduct  of  protest- 
ants,  and  declare  that  they  had  taken  arms  against 
the  protestant  party.  But  this  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  precipitate  and  injudicious;  for  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics of  those  days  affected  to  consider  the  word 
PROTESTANT  as  a  designation  peculiar  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church.  They  deigned  not 
to  call  the  puritans  by  this  title.  So  that  in  their 
first  declaration,  published  in  the  king's  name,  no 
mention  was  at  all  made  of  those  whom  it  was  their 
interest  to  consider  as  their  only  enemies.  In  their 
manifesto  the  error  is  corrected.  They  represent 
their  own  religion,  and  that  of  the  established  com- 
munion, exposed  to  equal  danger  ;  and  as  they  had 
formerly  united  with  the  puritans  in  their  parlia- 
mentary transactions,  and  practices  in  London,  so 
they  now  affect  to  form  a  new  union  against  them,, 
and  to  open  their  arms  to  every  friend  of  prelacy 
and  prerogative.  The  insurgents  of  Longford  pro- Carte, 
needed  yet  further.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  NaJson- 
to  formal  expressions  of  loyalty,  they  transmitted  to 
the  state  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken, 
together  with  their  list  of  grievances,  and  their  pro- 
positions for  redress.  They  complained  of  the  penal 
laws ;  the  severity  of  inquisitions,  and  avoiding  of 
letters  patent ;  the  restraint  upon  the  mere  Irish  of 
purchasing  lands  in  the  escheated  counties  ;  and  the 
odious  incapacity  imposed  on  papists,  of  enjoying 
the  honors  and  immunities  of  free  subjects,  with- 
out vjolenpe  to  their  conscien«es.  They  proposed 
that  a  general  act  of  oblivion  should  pass,  without 
any  restitution,  or  account  of  goods  taken  in  the 
present  commotion  ;  that  the  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth 
should  be  repealed  by  parliament,  and  an  ample 
charter  of  denization  granted  to  the  mere  Irish. 
Their  demands,  however  unreasonable,  were  ex- 
plicit and  defined ;  while  the  Ulster  rebels  made 
no  particular  propositions,  but  left  themselves  at 
liberty  to  prolong  their  war,  by  a  perpetual  sug- 
gestion of  new  dangers,  fears,  and  jealousies.  The 
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immediate  objects  of  their  solicitude  was  to  pix> 
cure  foreign  succours,  and  to  engage  the  Pale  in 
their  rebellion,  Richelieu  amused  them  with  mag- 
nificent promises  of  assistance.  The  negotiations 
of  Roger  Moore,  and  his  practices  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  P&le,  were  as  vet  without  effect. 
Caite.  JNcm  did  the  progress  or  their  northern  war  cor- 

respond with  the  rapidity  of  their  first  successes. 
The  English  gentlemen  m  different  parts  of  Ulster 
quickly  recovered  from  the   first  violent   surprize, 
and  took  the  necessary  measures  for  defence.     Car- 
ricfergus  was  the  great  northern  asylum  for  those 
wretched  fugitives  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  re- 
bels, or  were  driven  from  their  habitations.     Chi- 
Chester,   the  governor,  collected,   encouraged,  and 
armed  them.     Tn  other  tow^ris,  not  surprised  by  the 
rebels,  measures  were  taken  for  defence;  and  the 
friends  of  government,  though  not  as  yet  regularly 
authorised  to  command  those  forces  they  had  raised, 
vet  ventured  to  march  out  against  the  enemy.     At 
Lisburn,  or  Lisnegarvy  as  it  was  then  called,  a  bo- 
dy of  one  thousand  wras  collected ;  and  though  not 
sufficiently  disciplined  or  obedient,  served  to  terrify 
the  scattered  parties  of  the  rebels.     They  were  de- 
feated in  some  skirmishes  at  Dromore;  but  wreaked 
their  brutal  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  when  the 
English  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  town.    A  com* 
mission,  received  frorn  the  lords  justices,  empow- 
ered colonel  Chichester  and  Sir  Arthur  Tyringhani 
to  command  in  the  county  of  Antrim.     They  ap- 
pointed a  governor  and  garrison  for  Belfast ;    they 
stationed  a  party  at  Lisburn ;  they  supplied  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brownlow  with  ammunition  for  the  defence  of 
his  castle  and  the  town  of  Lurgan ;  they  strengthen- 
ed Derry,  and  stationed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of 
Augher,  which  gallantly  sustained  a  storm,  and  re- 
pelled the  rebels. 

A    MESSENGER,   dispatched   by  CMchesteF  to   the 
king,  arrived  Before  the  express  of  the  lords  justice*, 

and 
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and  returned  with  assurances  of  speedy  relief. 
Charles  had  immediately  communicated  his  intelli- 
gence from  Ireland  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  in 
expectation  that  their  zeal  for  religion,  and  abhor- 
rence of  popery,  would  at  once  rouse  them  to  the 
defence  of  their  afflicted  brethren  in  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom.  But  in  this  case,  their  zeal  was  not 
enlivened  by  interest  or  faction.  Their  general  pro- 
fessions were  fair  and  plausible,  but  attended  with 
pretences  of  delay  and  doubt.  They  required  more 
particular  information  of  the  Irish  commotions: 
they  affected  to  apprehend  that  the  English  parlia- 
ment might  be  offended  at  their  forwardness,  should 
they  prepare  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  without  their 
knowledge  and  concurrence;  and  therefore  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  place,  to  treat  with  the  parlia- 
ment in  London.  Charles,  however  mortified  at 
this  coldness,  contrived,  by  the  assistance  of  some 
experienced  officers  lately  disbanded,  to  collect  fif- 
teen hundred  of  their  old  soldiers,  These  were  in- 
stantly dispatched  to  his  loyal  commanders  of  Ulster, 
together  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  some  money 
procured  by  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Lenox. 

EVEN  this  small  supply  served  to  animate  the  nor- 
thern gentry.  They  had  received  commissions  from 
the  king ;  so  that  they  were  now  doubly  authorised 
to  command  those,  whom  at  first  they  could  but  ex- 
hort to  defence.  Wherever  the  English  inhabitants 
were  embodied,  their  success  discovered  the  fatal 
error  of  their  conduct  on  the  first  surprize.  In 
Fermanagh,  the  rebels  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Enniskillen ;  and  lord  M acguire's  own  castle  was 
taken  by  storm.  In  Tirone,  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  was 
driven  with  disgrace  and  slaughter  from  the  siege  of 
Castle-Derric.  In  Donegal,  he  received  another 
defeat;  his  forces  were  repelled  in  various  attempts, 
and  their  leaders  returned,  in  the  Vexation  of  repeat- 
ed disappointment,  to  his  camp  at  Newry. 

YET,  not  humbled  by  these  petty  defeat*,  and^      t 
confident  in  number  of  those  barbarous  followers,  at 
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whom  the  hopes  of  plunder  were  daily  alluring  to 
his  service,,  he  still  determined  to  strike  at  the  very 
head  of  northern  loyalty,  by  investing  Carricfergus. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  previously  necessary  to  re- 
duce  Lisburn,  a  powerful  Scottish  settlement,  (for 
the  pretence  of  leaving  the  Scottish  settlers  unmo- 
lested, was  soon  forgotten.)  Hither  he  detached  a 
well  appointed  body  of  four  thousand.  The  town 
had  already  sustained  a  violent  assault :  but  relying 
on  the  strength  of  his  party,  and  his  intelligence 
with  the  Irish  inhabitants,  O'Nial  was  now  confi- 
dent of  success.  Happily  Sir  Arthur  Tyringham 
had  brought  a  seasonable  reinforcement  to  the  gar- 
rison ;  and  at  the  very  moment  of  danger  was  assist- 
ed in  his  dispositions  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  George 
Ravvdon,  an  eminent  English  settler  and  gallant  of- 
ficer. The  attack  was  violent ;  it  was  sustained  and 
repelled  with  steadiness  and  vigor;  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  besiegers  but  encreased  their  confusion 
and  swelled  the  numbers  of  their  slain  :  and  this  bo- 
dy of  rebels,  the  first  that  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
regularly  formed  army,  was  finally  put  to  shameful 
flight,  and  with  so  great  a  slaughter,  that  the  Eng- 
lish boasted  that  the  number  slain  in  the  assault  tre- 
bled that  of  the  whole  garrison. 

BUT  such  successes  were  attended  with  conse- 
quences truly  horrible.  The  Irish,  incensed  at  re- 
sistance, carried  on  their  hostilities  without  faith  or 
humanity.  Lurgan  was  surrendered  by  Sir  William 
Brownlow,  on  tqrms  of  security  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  permission  of  marching  out  unmolested  with  his 
family,  goods,  and  retinue.  All  were  instantly 
seized,  and  the  whole  town  given  up  to  plunder. 
"But  such  instances  of  perfidy  are  scarcely  to  be  re- 
garded, when  the  more  enormous  barbarities  of  the 
rebels  obtrude  themselyes  on  our  view.  At  every 
instance  of  his  ill-success,  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  was 
either  transported  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  malicious 
phrensy,  or  so  alarmed  at  the  well-known  instability 
of  his  followers,  that  he  determined  with  an  infer- 
nal 
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nal  policy,  to  plunge  them  so  deep  in  blood  as  to 
render  their  retreat  or  reconciliation  with  government 
utterly  impracticable.  On  the  repulse  of  his  forces 
at  the  castle  of  Augher,  he  ordered  his  execrable 
agent,,  Mac-Donnel,  to  massacre  all  the  British  pro- 
testants  in  three  adjacent  parishes.  The  defeat  at 
Lisburn  provoked  this  savage  and  his  barbarous  fol- 
lowers to  a  degree  of  rage  truly  diabolical.  Lord  MS.  De- 
Caulfield,  who  had  been  conveyed  to  one  of  the Posltioa-s- 
houses  of  O'Nial,  was  wantonly  and  basely  murder- 
ed. Fifty  others,  in  the  same  place,  fell  by  the 
poniards  of  the  Irish.  Their  miserable  prisoners, 
confined  in  different  quarters,  were  now  brought 
out,  under  pretence  of  being  conducted  to  the  next 
English  settlements.  Their  guards  goaded  them 
forward  like  beasts,  exulting  in  their  sufferings,  and 
determined  on  the  destruction  of  those  who  had  not 
already  sunk  under  their  tortures.  Sometimes  they 
enclosed  them  in  some  house  or  castle,  which  they 
set  on  fire,  with  a  brutal  indifference  to  their  cries, 
and  a  hellish  triumph  over  their  expiring  agonies. 
Sometimes  the  captive  English  were  plunged  into 
the  first  river,  to  which  they  had  been  driven  by  their 
tormentors.  One  hundred  and  ninety  were  at  once, 
precipitated  from  the  bridge  of  Portadown.  Irish 
ecclesiastics  were  seen  encouraging  the  carnage.  The 
women  forgot  the  tenderness  of  their  sex;  pursued 
the  English  with  execrations,  and  embrued  their 
hands  in  blood  :  even  children,  in  their  feeble  malice, 
lifted  the  dagger  against  the  helpless  prisoners. 

THEY,  who  escaped  the  utmost  fury  of  the  rebels, 
languished  in  miseries  horrible  to  be  described. 
Their  imaginations  were  overpowered  and  disorder- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  tortures  and  butchery.  In 
their  distraction,  every  tale  of  horror  was  eagerly 
received,  and  every  suggestion  of  phrensyand  melan- 
choly believed  implicitly.  Miraculous  escapes  from 
death,  miraculous  judgments  on  murderers,  lakes  and 
rivers  of  blood,  marks  of  slaughter  indelible  by  eve- 
ry human  effort,  visions  of  spirits  chaunting  hymns, 

ghosts 
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ghosts  rising1  from  rivers  and  shrieking  out  REVENGE  ; 
these  and  such  like  fancies  were  propagated  and  re- 
ceived as  incontestable. 

AN  enthusiastic  hatred  of  the  Irish  was  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence.  The  Brittish  settlers 
who  were  sheltered  in  places  of  security.,  forgot  that 
their  suffering  brethren  had,  in  several  instances, 
been  rescued  from  destruction,  and  protected  by  the 
old  natives.  Their  abhorrence  was  violent  and  in- 
discriminate; and  it  transported  them  to  that  very 
brutal  cruelty  which  had  provoked  this  abhorrence. 
The  Scottish  soldiers,  in  particular,  who  had  rein- 
forced the  garrison  of  Carricfergus,  were  possesssed 
with  an  habitual  hatred  of  popery,  and  en  flamed  to 
an  implacable  detestation  of  the  Irish  by  multiplied 
accounts  of  their  cruelties,  horrible  in  themselves, 
and  exaggerated,  not  only  bj  the  sufferers,  but  by 
those  who  boasted  and  magnified  their  barbarities. 
In  one  fatal  nicrht  thev  issued  from  Carricfergus  in- 

O  *j  O 

to  an  adjacent  district  called  ISLAND-MAG  EE.  where 
a  number  of  the  poorer  Irish  resided,  unoffending, 
and  untainted  by  the  rebellion.  If  we  may  believe 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  thirty  families  were 
assailed  by  them  in  their  beds,  and  massacred  with 
calm  and  deliberate  cruelty.  As  if  the  incident  were 
riot  sufficiently  hideous,  popish  writers  have  repre- 
sented it  with  shocking  aggravation.  They  make  the 
number  of  the  slaughtered,  in  a  small  and  thinly- 
inhabited  neck  of  land,  to  amount  to  three  thou- 
sand;  a  wildness  and  absurdity  into  which  other  wri- 
ters of  such  transactions  have  been  betrayed.  They 
assert  that  this  butchery  was  committed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November ;  that  it  was  the  first  massacre 
committed  in  Ulster,  and  the  great  provocation  to 
all  the  outrages  of  the  Irish  in  this  quarter.  *  Mr. 
Carte  seems  to  favour  this  assertion.  Had  he 

care- 

•*  His  words  are  these — "  Whether  the  slaughter  made  by  a  party 
<*  from  CaiBtcfergus,  in  the  territory  cf  MAG.EE,  a  long  narrow  is- 
•*«  land  running  from  that  town  up  to  Older-street,  (in  which  it 
««  ia  affirmed  that  near  three 'thousand  harmless  Irishmen,  women, 

"  and 
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carefully  perused  the  collection  of  original  deposi- 
tions now  in  possession  of  the  university  of  Dublin, 
he  would  have  found  his  doubts  of  facts  and  dates 
cleared  most  satisfactorily  ;  and  that  the  massacre  of 
Island -Magee  (as  appears  from  several  unsuspicious 
evidences)  was  really  committed  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  when  the  followers  of  O'Nial  had  almost 
exhausted  their  barbarous  malice. 

"  and  children,  Were  cruelly  massacred)  happened  before  the  surrender 
"of  Loargan,  is  hard  to  be  determined:  the  relations  published  of 
"facts  in  those  times  being  very  in-distinct  and  uncertain,  with  regard 
"  to  the  time  when  they  were  committed ;  though  it  is  confidently  as- 
*'  serted,  that  the  said  massacre  happened  in  this  month  of  November." 
— The  reader  of  Ireland,  who  may  have  curiosity  to  enquire  after  those 
authorities,  on  which  I  have  stated  this  transaction  differently  and  with 
inore  precision,  will  find  them  among  the  depositions  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  MSS. 
THIS.  COL.  DUB. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


Conduct  of  the  lords  justices ....  Intelligence  of  the  rebellion 
received  by  the  English  parliament ....  Their  resolutions. 
,  .  .  .Mode  and  spirit  of  their  procedure. .  .  .Flame  of  re- 
bellion extended. .  .  .State  of  Munster. . .  .Services  of  the 

Earl  of  Clanricarde  in  Connaught The  lords  justices 

recal  the  arms  they  had  distributed.  . .  .repeat  their  procla- 
mation against  any  resort  to  Dublin ....  Their  insidious 
manner  of  offering  pardon  to  the  rebels.  . .  .  They  oppose  the 
meeting  of  a  parliament.  .  .  .Allow  a  session  of  one  day .  . .  . 
Transactions  of  the  parliament.  .  .  .Agents  sent  to  the  king- 
....  Private  representations  of  the  lords  justices, .  .  .  The 
agents  and  their  papers  seized  by  order  of  the  English  com- 
mons.  .  .  .Rebels  elated..  ..Reject  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion ....  Directed  by  Roger  Moore ....  Frame  their  oath 
of  association ....  Provoked  by  the  cruelties  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote ....  March  to  invest  Drogheda ....  Animated  by  their 
victory  at  Julian's-  Town  Bridge ....  Moore 's  practices  in 
the  Pale  at  length  successful.  . .  .Meeting  and  interview  af 
the  Hill  of  Crofty. ....  Seven  noblemen  and  their  adherents 
of  the  Pale  declare  for  zcar.  . .  .Lords  of  the  Pale  sum- 
moned by  the  state.  . .  .  Their  answer » .  .  .Replies.  .  .  .Ad- 
dresses of  the  lords  to  the  king  and  queen ....  They  concert 
their  operations ....  Proclamations  signed  by  the  king .... 
Insurrection  in  Munster.  . .  .  The  leaders. .  .  .their  proce- 
dure ....  success . .  .  .and  dissension ....  Drogheda  invest- 
ed. ..  .Defence  of  Drogheda  neglected  by  the  state.  .  .  . 
Unsuccessful  attempts  to  surprise  the  town ....  Skirmish  at 
Swords ....  Ormond  marches  to  Naas ....  His  spirited  an- 
swer to  lord  Gormanstown 's  menace.  .  .  .Reinforcements 
from  England.  ..  .Distresses  of  the  army ...  .Ormond 
commissioned  to  march  to  the  Boyne ....  Siege  of  Drogheda 
raised. .  .  .Ormond forbidden  to  pursue  the  rebels, .  .  .Ge- 
neral disposition  of  the  Pale  to  be  reconciled  to  govern- 
ment. 
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ment. . .  .Displeasing  to  the  lords  justices .  • . .  Their  priso- 
ners racked. .  .  .Motives  and  consequences  of  this  proce- 
dure ....  Insurgents  of  the  Pale  driven  to  desperation .... 
Battle  ofKilrush. 

JJURING  the  progress  of  these  northern  com- 
motions, the    lords   justices   confined    their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  security,    and  that  of  the  capi- 
tal.    The  numbers  of  wretched  fugitives  who  sought  Temple, 
shelter  in  Dublin,  from  their  merciless  enemies,  ex- 
hibited a  spectacle  of  affecting  distress,  and  seemed 
to  demand  some  vigorous  measures  for  suppressing 
a  rebellion  conducted  with  such  virulence.  The  earl 
of  Ormond,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant  general 
of  the  army,  declared  for  marching  instantly  against 
the  rebels,  with  such  forces  as  might  be  spared  from 
the  defence  of  Dublin.     A  considerable  part  of  theCarte»s 
army  was  assembled ;  new  regiments  and  companiesOrmond. 
were  raised;   the  royal  magazines  sufficiently  sup- and  Let- 
plied  ;    the  main  body  of  the  rebels,   which  lay  inter3- 
the  county  of  Louth,   wretchedly  provided  and  di- 
spirited.   Yet  the  lords  justices  contented  themselves 
with  dispatching  Sir  Henry  Tichburne,  with  his  re- 
giment, to  secure  Drogheda  from  any  attempt  of 
the  rebels,   who,   to  the  number  of  four  thousand, 
lay  at  Athirdee,  seven  miles  distant  from  this  gar- 
rison. 

IRISH  insurrections  had  been  frequently  suppress- 
ed by  such  numbers  as  Ormond  now  proposed  to 
employ,  when  the  danger  was  encountered  with  spi- 
rit and  alacrity.  But  the  present  chief  governors 
were  determined  against  every  spirited  measure. 
They  pleaded  a  want  of  arms  to  furnish  the  soldiery  ; 
a  pretence  so  false  and  frivolous,  that  every  military 
man  stood  astonished  at  their  supineness.  Some  im- 
puted it  to  timidity,  and  a  solicitude  for  protecting 
their  possessions  in  the  capital.  Others  imagined, 
that  they  envied  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  dreaded 
that  his  success  might  be  rewarded  with  the  lieute- 
nancy 
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nancy  of  Ireland.  They,  who  looked  more  nearly 
into  their  characters  and  principles,,  conceived.,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  they  by  no  means  wished  tq 
crush  the  rebellion  in  its  beginnings,  but  were  secret- 
ly desirous  that  the  madness  of  the  Irish  might  take 
its  free  course,  so  as  to  gratify  their  hopes  of  gain, 
by  new  and  extensive  forfeitures.  Nor  did  the  deeper 
politicians  scruple  to  insinuate,,  that  these  cold  and 
reserved  governors  acted  by  directions  from  the 
reigning  faction  of  England. 

THEIR  chief  dependence  indeed  was  on  the  Eng- 
llushwor.  Jish  parliament.     Owen   O'Connolly   had  delivered 
Naison.    |jjs  Dispatches  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  on  the  last  day 
of  October:  they  were  communicated  with  great  so- 
lemnity to  the  commons ;    and   received   with   an 
affectation  of  terror  and  astonishment.     A  message 
from  the  king  recommended  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to 
his  parliament ;  an  expression  which  they  determined 
to  accept  in  the  most  extensive  sense.     The  impor- 
tant charge  of  suppressing  a  popish  rebellion  they 
assumed  to  themselves  :  in  the  first  ardour  of  zeal, 
they  resolved  to  support  the  Irish  war,  by  a  supply 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.     Fifty  thousand 
of  this  sum  were  borrowed  from  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  ont  of  this  loan  twenty  thousand  pounds  assign- 
ed for  the  immediate  service  of  Ireland.     The  com- 
mons further  resolved,  first,  that  six  thousand,  af- 
terwards, that  ten  thousand  infantry  and  two  thou- 
sand horse  should  be  raised  for  the  Irish  war.  Leices- 
ter was  empowered  to  grant  commissions  tor  the  im- 
mediate levy  of  a  part  of  this  force:  but  the  com- 
mons insisted,  that  the  list  of  officers  to  be  employed, 
should  be  first  laid  before  \he  house  for  their  appro- 
bation.    They  resolved,  that  a  convenient  number 
of  ships  of  war  should  be  stationed  on  the  coasts  of 
Ireland ;    magazines  formed,  and    transports    pro- 
vided for  the  conveyance  of  men,  arms,  arid  am- 
munition.    To  the  king's  council  it  was  referred  to 
Consider  of  some  fit  way  for  publication  of  rewards 
to  those  who  should  do  service  in  the  Irish  expedi- 
tion ; 
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tion  ;  of  pardon  to  those  rebels  who  should  submit 
within  a  limited  time,  and  of  sums  of  money  to  be 
given  for  the  heads  of  such  of  their  leaders  as 
should  be  nominated.  At  the  same  time,  they  di- 
rected that  all  papists  of  distinction  in  England 
should  be  secured;  that  ambassadors  should  give  up 
those  of  their  popish  priests  who  were  subjects  of 
the  king ;  that  an  account  should  be  taken  of  those 
attendant  on  the  queen;  and  that  all  strangers,  not 
of  the  protestant  religion,  should  immediately  rer 
turn  their  names,  and  time  of  their  intended  resi- 
dence, or  else  depart  from  the  kingdom. 

BUT,  instead  of  minutely  detailing  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  famous  assembly,  it  seems  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose  to  mark  their  temper,  the  gene- 
ral mode  and  spirit  of  their  procedure,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  these  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

FIFTEEN  memorable  years  of  contest  between  the 
unhappy  Charles  and  his  subjects,  had  gradually  rer 
duced  the  state  of  England  to  a  situation  the  most 
critical.  The  popular  leaders  had  triumphed  over 
the  weakness  and  instability,  and  even  the  obstinacy 
of  the  king.  If  grievances  were  redressed,  they  had 
experienced  his  insincerity.  If  their  own  measures 
of  opposition  had  been  irregular,  or  strictly  illegal, 
they  might  hereafter  feel  the  weight  of  power.  They 
determined  to  seek  their  own  security  by  possessing 
themselves  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state;  they 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  effectually  securing  the  sub- 
ject, not  by  circumscribing,  but  abolishing  the  royal 
authority.  An  enthusiastic  passion  for  the  presby- 
torian  discipline  was  countenanced  and  encouraged, 
diffused  through  all  orders  of  the  nation,,  mixed 
with  all  their  concerns,  and  had  an  especial  and  vio- 
lent influence  on  their  political  pursuits.  The  king, 
who,  from  inclination  and  necessity,  supported  the 
hierarchy,  became  doubly  odious;  and  the  religious 
abhorrence  of  the  hierarchy  was  encreased  by  that 
support  which  it  afforded  to  the  royal  authority. 

BoiJh 
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Both  were  now  destined  to  destruction;  and  they 
who  were  more  moderate  politicians,  or  had  not 
fully  imbibed  the  fashionable  spirit  of  religion,  were 
to  be  seduced  to  a  concurrence  with  designing,  art- 
ful, or  fanatical  leaders. 

•  EVERY  device  was  practised  to  confirm  and  en- 
flame  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  king.  The 
famous  REMONSTRANCE  was  prepared,  in  which  the 
whole  series  of  misconduct,  the  long  detail  of  un- 
constitutional measures  adopted  by  Charles,  were 
collected  into  one  offensive  view.  Rumours  of  dan- 
ger, of  conspiracy,  of  invasion,  were  industriously 
propagated.  Pretended  plots  were  discovered,  and 
the  most  extravagant  suggestions  of  fraud  or  credu- 
lity accepted  and  encouraged.  A  virulent  abhor- 
rence of  popery,  a  dreadful  apprehension  of  popish 
agents,  and  their  designs,  resounded  from  every 
quarter.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  more  mo- 
derate part  of  the  nation  grew  disgusted  at  fictitious 
plots,  and  senseless  rumours,  intelligence  wras  re- 
ceived of  a  popish  rebellion  in  Ireland  :  it  was 
spread  abroad  with  hideous  aggravation,  and  seemed 
to  realize  the  wildest  suspicions  and  reports  of  dan- 
ger. The  peculiar  guilt  of  some  Irish  catholics  was 
attributed  to  the  whole  sect  in  both  kingdoms. 
The  people,  ever  accustomed  to  join  the  prelaticai 
with  the  popish  party,  were  easily  persuaded  that 
this  horrid  insurrection  was  the  result  of  their  united 
counsels.  They  heard  that  the  Irish  rebels  pleaded 
the  king's  commission  for  their  violences.  Bigotry, 
ever  credulous  and  malignant,  assented  without 
scruple  to  the  gross  imposture,  and  loaded  the  un- 
happy king  with  the  whole  enormity  of  the  contri- 
vance. If  the  more  sober  and  considerate  could 
not,  at  once,  be  persuaded  that  Charles  hod  actually 
given  a  commission  to  despoil  and  murder  his  sub- 
jects, yet  such  were  their  unfavourable  sentiments 
of  this  prince,  that  they  suspected  that  a  rebellion, 

raised 
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raised  at  such  a  juncture,  was  not  wholly  owing  to 
the  discontents  of  the  Irish,  but  had  secretly  been 
excited  or  encouraged  by  the  king,  to  find  the  par- 
liament employment,  and  divert  them  from  their 
designs  against  his  power.  With  such  impressions 
upon  their  minds,  they  saw  -danger  in  every  proposi- 
tion made  by  Charles  for  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
Ireland.  His  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  loyal 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  was  converted  into  an  in- 
sidious scheme  of  exhausting  England  of  its  arms 
and  treasure,  and  involving  the  parliament  in  a  war, 
expensive  and  embarrassing. 

THE  Commons  had  frequently  encroached  on  the 
executive  power  of  the  crown ;  but  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  they  assumed  it  at  once,  by  virtue  of  that 
expression  whereby  the  king  recommended  to  them 
the  care  of  this  kingdom.  Had  Charles  been  able 
to  contest  this  usurpation,  it  must  have  exposed  him 
to  the  reproach  of  favoring  the  progress  of  the 
odious  rebellion. 

WHEN  the  leaders  had  once  formed  their  project 
of  farther  innovations,  it  became  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  their  operations  with  respect  to  Ireland 
should  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  that  great 
design  on  which  their  power,  their  security,  and 
their  very  being  entirely  depended.  They  affected 
the  utmost  zeal  against  the  Irish  insurgents:  but  the 
Irish  insurgents  served  as  a  pretence  tor  securing  to 
themselves  a  superiority  in  those  commotions,  which 
they  foresaw  must  soon  be  excited  in  England.  If 
any  violent  point  was  to  be  gained,  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion was  a  ready  instrument  of  their  purposes.  ,lf 
they  were  opposed  in  any  favorite  design,  it  was 
imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  malignant  party, 
encouraged  by  the  popish  rebellion  of  Ireland.  If 
recusants  were  to  be  seized,  if  they  were  to  continue 
guards  about  the  house  of  common,,  the  Irish  re- 
bellion was  the  cause.  It  was  the  burden  of  every 
petition,  for  new  modelling  of  religion,  for  subvert- 
ing 
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ing  episcopacy,  for  putting  the  nation  in  a  sfate  of 
defence,,  for  removing  evil  counsellors,  for  guarding 
against  papists  and  their  adherents. 

IN  the  extremity  of  that  contempt  winch  the  po- 
pular leaders  entertained  for  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
they  conceived  that  it  would  be  easy,  at  any  time, 
to  suppress  their  rebellion,  and  recover  that  king- 
dom; nor  were  they  willing  to  relinquish,  by  too 
hasty  a  success,  the  advantage  which  that  rebellion 
tvould  afford  them  in  their  intended  encroachments 
on  the  prerogative.  By  assuming  the  total  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  they  acquired  the  dependence  of 
every  man  who  had  any  connexion  with  Ireland,  or 
was  desirous  of  serving  in  this  kingdom.  They  le- 
vied money,  under  pretext  of  the  Irish  expedition  ; 
but  they  reserved  it  for  purposes  which  concerned 
them  more  nearly.  They  took  arms  from  the  royal 
magazines,  but  with  a  secret  purpose  of  employing 
them  dgainst  the  king.  Whatever  law  they  deemed 
requisite  for  aggrandizing  themselves,  was  voted 
under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland. 
If  Cha-rles  with-held  his  assent,  the  refusal  was  im- 
puted to  those  pernicious  counsels  which  had  at  first 
excited  the  popish  rebellion,  and  still  threatened  to- 
tal destruction  to  the  protestant  interest  thouhgout 
the  king's  dominions.  And  though  no  forces  were 
for  a  long  time  sent  to  Ireland,  and  little  money  re- 
mitted during  the  extreme  distress  of  this  kingdom, 
yet  such  was  the  general  attachment  to  the  com- 
mons, that  the  fault  was  never  onee  imputed  to 
those  pious  zealots,  whose  votes  breathed  nothing 
btft  destruction  to  the  Irish  rebels. 

Carte.  jn  the  mean  time,  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland 
t)rm*  waited  within  their  walls,  in  expectation  of  supplies 
from  England ;  while  the  flame  of  insurrection  be- 
gan to  spread  more  widely.  The  Irish  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  provoked  at  the 
extensive  English,  plantation  formed  on  their  lands, 
had  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  Northerns. 
The  sept  of  O'Byrne,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 

still 
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still  smarting  with  remembrance  of  the  horrid  injus- 
tice and  persecution  they  had  sustained  from  Parsons, 
united  with  their  Irish  neighbours  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  \Vexford  and  Carlow.  They  seized  forts, 
drove  the  English  protestants  from  their  dwellings, 
arid  extended  their  ravages  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. 
The  justices  had  thus  an  additional  pretence  for  de- 
nying any  assistance  to  the  distance  provinces.  In 
Minister,  Sir  William  Saint  Leger,  the  lord  presi- 
dent, a  soldier  of  activity  and  experience.,  and  pos- 
sessed even  with  an  inveteracy  against  the  Irish,  could 
not  obtain  either  arms  or  soldiers  sufficient  for  a  time 
of  peace.,  much  less  for  a  juncture  of  distraction  and 
disorder.  Yet  the  strength  of  the  English  protest- 
ants,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  gentry,  as  yet  pre- 
served this  province  from  any  material  disorder. 

THE  peace  and  security  of  Connaught  were  equal- 
ly neglected  by  the  chief  governors,  although  the 
English  power  was  inconsiderable  in  this  province, 
and  the  Irish  natives  kept  in  continual  alarm  for 
twenty-five  years,  by  the  project  of  a  general  plan- 
tation, which,  though  suspended,  had  not  been 
formally  relinquished.  Yet  here  too  the  good  af- 
fections of  the  principal  inhabitants  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  rebellion.  Jones  lord  Ranelagh,  the  pre- 
sident of  Connaught,  was  effectually  assisted  by  lord 
Dillon  of  Costello,  and  lord  Mayo,  whom  the  re- 
bels, in  their  first  conspiracy,  had  claimed  as  their 
partizan.  But  the  most  respected,  most  powerful,  Carte, 
and  most  effectual  friend  to  government  in  the  wes-^rm' 
tern  province,  was  U!iae,  eail  of  Clanricarde  and 
Saint  Alban's;  who,  with  the  old  inhabitants,  en- 
joyed the  consequence  of  A  chieftain,  and  with  the 
English,  all  the  reverence  and  dignity  of  a  great 
English  nobleman,  distinguished  by  his  illustrious 
connexions,  by  the  favor  of  the  king,  but  chiefly 
by  his  own  excellent  and  exalted  endowments.  He 
had  opportunely  retired  to  his  Irish  mansion  of  Por- 
tumna,  at  the  first  rise  of  the  rebellion;  and,  pos- 
sessed with  the  most  delicate  sentiments  of  honor 
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and  loyalty.,  and  particularly  attached,  by  personal 
affection,  to  the  king,  he  exerted  himself  with  espe- 
cial zeal  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  own  county, 
Galway,  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  He 
found  the  inhabitants  possessed  with  dreadful  appre- 
hensions, that  the  present  commotions  of  the  realm 
might  be  used  as  a  pretence  for  withholding  the 
king's  graces,  and  depriving  them  of  that  legal  con- 
firmation of  their  estates  w  hich  they  had  so  long  ex- 
pected from  the  loyal  promise.  He  laboured  to 
dissipate  these  apprehensions,  which  might  have  a 
dangerous  influence.  He  procured  a  declaration 
from  the  king,  that  all  his  former  promises  should 
be  fully  performed  to  every  loyal  subject.  He  rais- 
ed troops,,  strengthened  the  fort  of  Galway,  made  a 
progress  through  the  county,  inspected  every  post, 
encouraged  the  loyal,  terrified  the  disaffected.  But 
the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  with  all  this  zeal  and  acti- 
vity, with  all  the  exalted  qualities  which  form  a  dis- 
tinguished- character,  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and 
therefore  hated  and  suspected  by  the  state.  Every 
assistance  was  denied  him,  and  every  occasion  seized 
to  mortify  and  disgust  him. 

THE  lords  justices,  and  their  puritanic  adhereiitsr 
were  the  more  encouraged  to  reject  the  assistance  of 
all  those  who  were  not  of  their  own  party,  by  the 
spirited  assurances  of  support  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  England.  The  declaration  of  the  English 
commons  for  maintaining  the  war  of  Ireland,  was 
received  with  joy,  as  an  earnest  of  immediate  suc- 
cours, and  spread  triumphantly  through  the  king- 
dom. In  the  insolence  of  their  expectations,  the 
justices  immediately  recalled  those  arms  which  they 
had  entrusted  to  the  nobles  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Pale.  While  they  thus  left  them  defenceless,  they 
deprived  the  best  affected  of  all  hopes  of  refuge  from 
the  violence  of  the  rebels  and  robbers;  for  they  issu- 
ed a  new  proclamation,  whereby  all  persons,  except 
the  ordinary  inhabitants,  were  commanded,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  depart  from  Dublin  within  twenty-four 

hours, 
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hours,  and  not  to  presume  to  approach  within  two 
miles  of  the  city.  The  pretence  for  this  rigorous 
prohibition  was,  that  by  the  great  concourse  to  the 
capital,  the  country  was  deprived  of  defence;  its 
operation,,  if  not  intended,  could  scarcely  be  unfore- 
seen. It  forced  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  to  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  rebels,  to 
support  them  by  contributions,  and  sometimes  to 
unite  with  them,  in  order  to  avert  their  cruelty. 

IN  another  instance,  the  conduct  of  mese  wretch- 
ed governors  was  still  more  suspicious.  The  parli-^arte; 
iiment  of  England  had  recommended  the  offer  of  a  m* 
general  pardon  to  such  rebels  as  should  submit 
within  a  certain  time,  to  be  limited  by  the  lords  jus- 
tjces.  No  proclamation  was  published,  no  pardon 
offered,  in  consequence  of  these  instructions.  To 
palliate  this  omission,  they  pleaded  the  inefficacy  of 
their  former  proclamations ;  the  first  of  which  only 
called  on  the  king's  subjects  to  abandon  the  rebels, 
without  any  positive  assurance  of  mercy  :  the  other 
offered  a  pardon,  not  to  the  rebels  of  Ulster,  where 
the  insurrection  chiefly  raged,  but  to  those  of  Long- 
ford and  Louth,  Meath  and  West-Meath.  In  the 
two  last  counties  no  body  of  rebels  had  appeared. 
And,  if  any  outrages  or  insurrections  were  to  be  sup- 
pressed, the  lords  justices  contrived  to  defeat  the 
effect  of  their  pardon,  by  exceptions  and  condi- 
tions. All  freeholders  of  these  four  counties,  all  who 
had  shed  blood  in  any  action,  all  who  were  in  prison 
for  spoil  or  robbery,  were  expressly  excluded  from 
mercy.  To  others,  it  was  tendered  on  condition  of 
their  submitting  within  ten  days  after  the  proclama- 
tion, and  of  restoring  all  the  property  they  had  seiz- 
ed, which  had  quickly  been  dispersed  through  vari- 
ous hands.  Such  a  proclamation  was  evidently  ab- 
surd and  insidious.  A  pardon  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  English  parliament,. must  have  had  greater  influ- 
ence than  any  act  of  an  Irish  ministry,  despised  and 
suspected  by  the  body  of  the  nation.  But  the  chief 
governors  and  their  creatures  were  confident  of  sup- 
port, 
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port,  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  converting  forfei- 
tures to  (heir  own  advantage. 

AGREEABLY  to  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct, 
they  obstinately  opposed  the  sentiments  of  the 
wisest  and  most  moderate  of  all  parties  in  the  king- 
Carte,  dom,  in  one  particular  of  especial  moment.  On 
^nn>  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  the  Irish  parli- 
ament^ formerly  adjourned  to  November,  had  been 
prorogued  to^the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February :  a 
measure  highly  displeasing  to  the  catholics.  They 
were  impatient  for  those  laws  which  were  to  confirm 
them  in  their  lands,  and  dreaded  that  this  delay, 
and  the  still  ericreasing  power  of  the  popular  party 
in  England,  might  defeat  the  gracious  intentions  of 
the  king.  For  this.,  the  Irish  insurrection  might  af- 
ford a  plausible  pretence.  All  of  their  communion 
were  considered  by  the  Irish  parliament  as  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  rebellion.  It  was  their  interest  to 
seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  some  solemn 
declaration  of  their  loyalty  and  solicitude  for  the 
peace  of  Ireland;  and  whether  they  were  sincere  or 
not,  it  was  both  equitable  and  politic  to  allow  them 
this  opportunity.  They  urged,  that  in  a  time  of 
danger,  the  national  assembly  should  be  immediate- 
ly convened.  Their  lawyers  suggested  that  the  pro- 
rogation was  illegal,  and  that,  unless  the  houses 
should  hold  a  meeting  on  the  day  to  which  (hey 
had  been  adjourned,  the  parliament  would  be  really 
dissolved.  The  judges  seemed  to  favor  this  opi- 
nion :  (he  earl  of  Ormond,  lord  Dillon  of  Costello, 
and  others  of  approved  loyalty,  though  no  favour- 
ers of  the  justices  and  their  faction,  contended  for 
an  immediate  session  and  continuance  of  the  parlia- 
ment. They  urged  the  danger  of  enflaming  the 
public  discontents,  and  of  driving  numbers  into  re- 
bellion by  any  farther  suspension  of  the  royal  graces; 
the  ease  _and  security  with  which  the  parliament 
might  be  assembled  in  a  city  now  so  wrell  provided 
with  forces  as  Dublin ;  the  mortification  and  discoun- 
tenance 
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tenance  which  the  rebels  must  receive  from  any 
zealous  declarations  against  their  outrages,  and  any 
spirited  resolutions  to  oppose  them ;  but  above  all, 
the  essential  service  to  the  state,  from  the  supplies 
which  loyal  subjects  must  chearfully  grant  on  an 
emergency  so  critical,,  and  which  even  the  secretly 
disaffected  would  not  venture  to  oppose,,  lest  they 
should  betray  their  principles  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  actually  in  custody  of  the  state. 

SUCH  remonstrances  had  little  weight  with  an  ad- 
ministration indifferent  to  public  jealousies  and  com- 
plaints, and,  if  not  averse  to  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion, at  least  averse  to  suppressing  it  by  any  resour- 
ces which  Ireland  might  supply.  They  declared  ob- 
stinately for  adhering  to  the  prorogation  :  yet  the 
doubts  expressed  by  the  judges,  and  the  force  with 
which  the  opposite  opinion  was  defended,  at  length 
extorted  a  concession,  that  the  parliament  should  be 
suffered  to  meet  immediately,  for  one  day,  on  condi- 
tion of  publishing  a  protestation  against  the  rebels; 
and  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  depute  some  of 
their  members  to  treat  about  an  accommodation 
with  the  rebels,  to  receive  their  grievances,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  his  majesty. 

SUCH  members  of  both  houses,  as  could  be  imme- 
diately collected,  were  admitted  into  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  when  the  lords  justices  had  first  drawn  out 
their  guards,  and  taken  every  scrupulous  precaution 
to  allay  their  own  fears.  The  houses  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to 
frame  their  protestation  against  the  REBELS.  The 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  affected  the  utmost  indig- 
nation and  disdain  at  this  odious  appellation.  Those 
members  whose  estates  lay  most  exposed  to  their  de- 
predations were  not  willing  to  exasperate  them :  they 
who  secretly  favoured  their  enterprize,  and  they  who 
were  originally  consulted,  and  had  assisted  in  con- 
certing it,  all  spoke  with  lenity  and  caution :  they 
declared  against  describing  the  insurgents  by  any 
more  offensive  designation,  than  that  of  the  DISCON- 
TENTED 
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Borlase.    TENTED  GENTLEMEN  ;  and  by  this  suspicious  tender- 
ft?)"i7'i  ness  a°d  indulgence,  redoubled  the  terror  of  the 
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chier  governors.  But  the  protestant  party  was  spi- 
rited and  powerful,,  and  by  their  interposition  and 
support,  the  declaration  of  parliament  was  drawrn  up 
with  sufficient  force  and  precision.  It  declared, 
JourCom  "their' abhorrence  of  the  DISLOYAL  and  REBELLIOUS 
App. "  proceedings  of  persons  ill-affected  to  the  peace 
««  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm ;  who,  contrary  to 
"  their  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and  against 
'-'  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  realm,  have  TRAITOR- 
'*  OUSLY  and  REBELLIOUSLY  raised  arms,  seized  his 
fe  majesty's  forts,  and  castles,  dispossessed,  spoiled, 
"  and  slain  his  subjects,  and  committed  other  cruel 
'*  and  inhuman  outrages  :"  together  with  their  re- 
solution of  maintaining  (e  the  rights  of  his  majesty's 
te  crown  and  government  of  the  realm,  against  the 
"  persons  aforesaid,  and  their  adherents :  as  also, 
"  against  all  foreign  princes  and  potentates,  and 
ff. other  persons  and  attempts  whatsoever;  and  in 
"case  the  persons  aforesaid  do  not  lay  down  their 
ff  arms,  and  sue  for  niercy,  in  such  time  and  man- 
"  ner  as  by  his  majesty,  and  the  chief  governors 
"  and  council  of  the  realm  shall  be  set  down,  that 
*f  they  will  take  arms,  and  with  their  lives  and  for- 
"  tunes  suppress  them  and  their  attempts,  in  such 
"a  way  as  by  his  majesty's,  or  the  chief  gover- 
"  nor's  approbation,  shall  be  thought  most  effec- 
tual." 

HENCE  they  proceeded  to  nominate  some  mem- 
bers of  each  house  to  treat  with  the  insurgents. 
They  were  authorised,  (directions  from  the  king  or 
the  state  of  Ireland  being  first  received)  to  confer 
with  the  rebels  of  Ulster,  and  other  parts,  touching 
the  causes  of  their  taking  arms ;  to  report  ajl  mat- 
ters to  the  king,  the  council,  or  the  parliament,  and 
taproceed  therein  according  to  the  king's  pleasure, 
or  directions  of  the  council.  These  proceedings 
could  not  be  completed  in  one  day  ;  a  second  was, 
with  difficulty,  allowed  :  they  petitioned  for  a  longer 

session, 
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session,  but  the  lords  justices  were  inexorable. 
They  promised,  indeed,  that  the  term  of  proroga- 
tion should  be  shortened ;  but  determined,  by  prac- 
tising- in  England,  to  elude  the  performance  even  of 
this  promise.  The  parliament  was  provoked ;  meii 
of  every  order  and  party  clamored  against  this  ob- 
stinacy, which  discovered  a  general  suspicion  of  alt 
Irish  subjects,  and  a  contempt  and  disdain  of  their 
services.  It  was  resolved  to  assist  the  governors 
even  against  their  will.  The  parliament  empower- 
ed them  to  collect  forces,  and  to  assess  and  levy 
money  for  their  support. 

AT  the  same  time,  a  considerable  party,  well  af- 
fected to  the  king,  sensible  that  the  present  insurrec- 
tion however  unwarrantable,  had  not  been  entirely 
unprovoked,  and  convinced  that  it  might  be  speedily 
suppressed  by  a  timely  exertion  of  that  force  which 
Ireland  could  supply,  resolved  to  convey  their  sen- 
timents to  the  royal  ear,  without  the  intervention  of 
chief  governors,  whom  they  despised  and  suspect- 
ed. Lord  Dillon  of  Costello  was  commissioned  to 
present  their  memorial  to  the  king,  containing  griev- 
ous complaints  against  the  lords  justices,  and  recom- 
mending that  the  earl  of  Ormond  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  place ;  a  measure  most  effectual  to  al- 
lay the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  nation,  and  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  though  no  assistance  should  be 
sent  from  England.  They  also,  probably,  recom- 
mended a  speedy  confirmation  of  those  graces  which 
were  to  secure  the  civil  interests  of  the  Irish  subjects, 
with  other  measures  for  restoring  public  peace,  not 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  views  of  their  present  govern- 
ors, or  the  passions  of  the  popular  party  in  England. 

THE  craft  v  Parsons,  and  his  pliant  colleague,  were 
alarmed  at  this  design,  and  determined  to  counteract 
it.     Their  agent  was  dispatched  to  the  leaders  in  the  Carte, 
English  commons.     In  a   private   letter  to  the  eajd  y°l-  '•  P- 
of  Leicester,  signed  only  by  themselves  and  their **7* 
junto,  they  declared  that  they  could  not  depend  on 
the  other  members  of  the  council,  nor  open  them- 
selves 
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selves  before  them  with  that  freedom  which  suited 
their  station  and  duty.  They  desired  that  no  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  instructions  or  representa- 
tions of  lord  Dillon,  or  to  any  councils  tending-  to 
possess  the  king  with  a  persuasion,  that  his  Irish  sub- 
jects were  sufficient  to  reduce  the  rebels,  a  work  only 
to  be  effected  by  English  forces.  They  expressed 
their  hopes,  that  the  state  of  England  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  expence  of  an  armament  necessary  to 
the  very  being  of  an  English  government  in  Ireland  ; 
an  expence  which  would  be  fully  repaid  not  only  by 
(he  peace  and  reformation  of  this  kingdom,  but  by 
the  great  encrease  of  revenue  arising  from  the  estates 
of  those  who  were  actors  in  the  present  mischiefs. 
These  representations  determined  the  fate  of  lord 
Dillon's  embassy.  He  embarked  together  with  lord 
Taafe ;  was  driven  by  storm  to  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land ;  hasted  towards  London ;  and  was  seized  at 
AVare,  by  order  of  the  commons,,  his  papers  taken 
away  and  industriously  suppressed.  The  two  lords 
were  commited  to  custody,  till  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  restrain  them  any  longer;  when,  being 
negligently  guarded,  they  contrived  to  escape,  and 
attended  the  king  at  York,  too  late  to  offer  their 
propositions. 

THE  rebel  leaders  quickly  discerned  the  advan- 
tage they  derived  from  the  prorogation,  and  were 
Carte,  industrious  to  improve  it.  Roger  Moore,  who, 
vol.  i.  p.  with  Brian  Mac -Mali  on,  an  Irish  commander  of 
*32'  some  note,  lay  near  Dundalk,  at  the  head  of  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  ill-armed  men,  was  par- 
ticularly elevated  at  the  prospect  of  general  discon- 
tent and  clamor,  arising  from  this  repeated  disap- 
pointment of  a  people  impatient  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  king's  graces.  The  deputation  of  parlia- 
ment addressed  themselves  to  him  and  his  associates 
He  received  them  with  coldness  and  disdain  :  the  or- 
der of  the  houses  for  their  treaty  with  the  rebels  he 
tore  to  pieces,  with  an  affected  indignation  at  the  in- 
jurious terms  in  which  it  was  expressed;  and 
proudly  rejected  every  overture  to  an  accomoda- 

tion, 

*  v 
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tion.  The  state  even  deigned  to  employ  some  Ro- 
mish priests  to  mediate  a  paace;  but,  as  they  pror 
l>ably  foresaw,  without  any  good  effect.  Moore, 
the  great  agent  and  director  of  the  rebels,  redou- 
bled his  assiduity.  He  cautiously  advised  them  to 
suppress  all  national  distinctions,  all  declarations 
against  the  English;  to  rest  the  whole  merits  of 
their  cause  on  the  civil  and  religious  rights  ot  the 
king's  subjects  of  Ireland,  which  were  to  be  de- 
fended against  their  numerous  enemies  only  by  force 
of  arms.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  which  espe- 
cially threatened  their  religion.  The  virulence  ex- 
pressed against  popery  by  the  English  parliament, 
their  sanguinary  prosecution  of  popish  ecclesiastics, 
their  passionate  declarations  against  any  tolerance  of 
popish  error,  ia  any  part  of  the  king's  dominons, 
the  terrible  denunciations  against  all  of  this  commu- 
nion by  particular  zealots,  their  intemperate  menaces 
of  persecution  and  extirpation,  all  served  to  awaken 
the  fears,  and  to  enflarne  the  resentments  of  the 
Irish,  and  were  all  pleaded  in  defence  of  their  hos- 
tilities, Moore  now  dignified  his  followers  by  the 
name  of  the  CATHOLIC  ARMY  :  and  published  aq 
oath  of  association  to  be  taken  by  all  insurgents, 
purposely  calculated  to  possess  the  nation  with  fa- 
vourable sentiments  of  their  cause,  their  motives, 
and  pursuits. 

NOR  were  the  rebels  less  encouraged  by  the  delay 
of  English  succours,  and  the  scandalous  timidity  of 
the  chief  governors.  They  had  shrunk  within  their 
walls,  and  quietly  beheld  those  depredations  which 
had  been  committed  through  the  whole  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  They  were  at  length  forced  to  some 
exertion  of  their  powers,  by  repeated  insults.  Sir 
Charles  Coote  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  trained  in 
the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  morose,  insolent,  and  cruel, 
provoked,  particularly,  by  the  ravages  made  in  his 
estates,  which  he  acquired  by  various  projects,  and 
impatient  to  avenge  them  on  the  Irish,  against  whom 
he  had  imbibed  the  most  illiberal  and,  inveterate  pre,- 

Vox,.  III.  T  judices. 
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judices.  This  man  was  employed  by  the  chief  go- 
vernors to  drive  some  of  the  insurgents  of  Leinster 

O 

from  the  castle  of  Wicklow,  which  they  had  invest- 
ed. He  executed  his  commission  ;  repelled  the  Irish 
to  their  mountains;  and,  in  revenge  of  their  depre- 
dations, committed  such  unprovoked,  such  ruthless, 
and  indiscriminate  carnage  in  the  town,  as  rivalled 
the  utmost  extravagance  of  the  Northerns.  This 
wanton  cruelty,  instead  of  terrifying,  served  to  ex- 
asperate the  rebels,  and  to  provoke  them  to  severe 
retaliation. 

UNDISMAYED,    confident,   and  exulting,  notwith- 
Carte.      standing  their  disgraces   in  the  northern  province, 
vol.  i.  p.   they  drew   down  a  considerable  force,  in   order  to 
239.        form  the  siege  of  Drogheda.     Their  numbers  struck 
a  general  terror,  and  were  encreased  by  those  who 
were  compelled  to  unite  with  them,  in  order  to  avert 
their  outrages.     A  small  body  of  six  hundred   foot 
p.  243.     and  fifty  horse,  composed  principally  of  the  despoil- 
ecj  English,    undisciplied    and  inexperienced,  was 
detached   from  Dublin  to  reinforce  the  garrison   at 
Drogheda.     About  three  miles  from  the  town,  they 
Nov.  29.  were   suddenly  encountered  by  two   thousand  five 
hundred  of  the  rebels,  and  defeated  with  an  incon- 
siderable  loss,    expect  of   arms  and   ammunition. 
The  incident  seems  scarcely  worthy  of  being  record- 
ed.    Yet  the  defeat  of  Jufian's-Town  Bridge,  as  it 
was  called,  had   no  inconsiderable  effect.     It  gave 
reputation  to  the  rebels,  and  added  greatly  to  their 
numbers.     Th^y  no   longer  doubted   of  reducing 
Drogheda,  and  marching  with  their   united  forces 
to  invest  the  capital.     Whole  companies  and  regi- 
ments of  the  royal  army  deserted,  and  joined   their 
standards.     The  Englisn  inhabitants  of  Dublin  wore 
in  consternation  ;  the  disaffected  party  insolent  and 
elevated  :  men  of  speculation  contended,  that  if  the 
rebels  had  collected  their  forces,  and  inarched  direct- 
lv  to  Dublin,  they  must,  in   the  present  Consterna- 
tion, have  been  speedily  masters   both  of  the  city 
and  castle.  But  they  amused  themselves  with  invest- 
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ing  the  town  of  Drogheda:  while  the  justices,  in 
their  terror,  recalled  Sir  Charles  Coote  from  his 
expedition  into  Wicklow.  He  forced  his  way 
through  one  thousand  of  the  sept  of  O'Toole,  who 
opposed  his  march,  returned,  was  created  governor 
of  Dublin,  and  applied  himself  to  secure  this  city 
against  every  possible  attempt. 

HITHERTO,  the  rebellion,  however  formidable, 
was  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  some  few 
counties  in  Leinster  and  that  of  Leitrim  in  Con- 
naught  ;  and  carried  on,  entirely,  by  the  mere 
Irish.  The  beginning  of  the  month  of  December 
opened  a  more  extensive  and  alarming  scene,  by  the 
defection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Pale,  as 
it  was  called. 

IF  the  old  English  race  settled  in  this  district  had 
not  entirely  disapproved  the  original  scheme  of  tak- 
jng  arms,  they  were  more  refined,  and  therefore 
less  violent  than  the  mere  Irish :  they  were  under 
the  more  immediate  inspection,,  and  more  accessible 
to  the  power  of  government;  they  were  possessed  of 
valuable  estates,  and  therefore,  the  more  cautious 
of  engaging  in  any  enterprise  of  violence  and  ha- 
zard. But  they  had  their  prejudices  and  discontents. 
The  lords  justices  regarded  them  with  suspicion,  as 
Irishmen ;  with  abhorrence,  as  Romanists.  The 
manner  in  which  they  had  granted  them  some  arms 
was  ungracious ;  the  recalling  these  arms,  provok- 
ing: and  by  excluding  them  from  Dublin,  they  left 
their  persons  and  possessions  defenceless  against  the 
rebels ;  and  at  the  same  time,  deprived  them  of  re- 
fuge. To  determine  them  to  take  arms,  little  more  Tempi*. 
was  necessary  than  to  exasperate  and  enflame  their CJurie. 
resentments;  and,  for  this  purpose,  Roger  Moore  was 
a  powerful,  and  insinuating,  and  indefatigable  agent. 

HE  addressed  himself  particularly  to  lord  Gor- 
manston,  a  nobleman  of  especial  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  not  unacquainted  with  the  first  conspiracy. 
He  had  artifice  to  give  the  fairest  and  most  capti- 
vating colour  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  represented  the  danger  which  threatened  all  their 

civil 
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igious  rights  ;  the  obstinate  determina- 

tion of  a  puritanic  faction  to  frustrate  all  the  king's 
gracious  intentions  of  indulgence  to  the  religion, 

raird  security  to  the  possessions,  of  his  Irish  subjects; 

'the  still  encreasing'  power  of  this  faction  in  England, 
st.  id  their  gradual  inroads  on  the  royal  authority; 
the  inveteracy  they  expressed  against  all  catholics  ; 
the  insolent  and  injurious  exclusion  of  Irish  students 

tfrorn  'the  inns  of  court,  by  virtue  of  the  late  edict 
agairist  foreign  catholics;  the  horrid  severities  exer- 

'Acised  'oil  "their  clergy  in  England  ;  the  imminent  dan- 
ger o'f  some  sanguinary  scheme  to  extirpate  all  of 

^their  communion.     He  inveighed,  with  a  well-af- 

fected disdain,  against  the  insolence  and  tyranny  of 
the  lords  justices,  those  wretched  creatures  of  the 
king's  enemies,  who  had  filled  their  coflers  by  ini- 
quity, were  capriciously  and  waritonly  vested  with 
-power,  and  presumed  to  lodk  down  with  scorn  Upon 
the  old  nobility  of  Ireland.  He  enlarged  on  the 

justice,  the  glory,  the  necessity  of  rising  in  defence 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  the  fair  prospect  of  success,  from  the  en- 
creasing  disorders  of  England,  which  must  deprive 
the  puritanic  justices  of  all  succours,  and  from  the 

'general  discontent  so  justly  conceived  by  all  the  Irish 

'Subjects. 

SUCH  representations,  urgently  and  repeatedly  en- 

-forced,  at  length  made  their  full  impression.     The 

'inhabitants  of  the  Pale  had  already  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  severity  of  the  law,  by  re- 
ceiving and  entertaining  rebels  :  however  they  might 
plead  the  necessity  arising  from  their  situation  and 
circumstances,  yet  they  deemed  the  present  chief 
governors  capable  of  seizing  every  rigorous  advan- 
tage ;  and  persuaded  themselves,  that  their  own  safe- 
ty required  an  immediate  concurrence  with  the  in- 
surgents. The  defeat  of  the  English  convoy  near 
Drogheda  was  an  event  sufficient  to  confirm  and 
na?ten  their  resolution.  Lord  Gormanston,  wrho 
took  the  lead  in  their  proceedings,  issued  an  order 
to  the  sheriii  of  Meath  to  collect  the  inhabitants  of 

this 
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this  county.  The  lords  Pingal,  Gortrrahgton,  Slarrfc, 
Louth,  DiiTTsany,  Trimbleston,  Netterviile,  togfc-  # 
ther  'with  about  dn'e 'thousand  principal  gentlemen 
lassembled  on  an  'eminence  called  the'liill  of  Crofty. 
Here  they  were  met,  agreeably  to  the  plan  concert- 
'ed,  by  RdgeY  iVfoore,  fond  other  rebel  lenders,  attend- 
ed by  a  de"fach merit  of  their  force's,  lihe  -Meathi- 
tms^advanced ;  and  Gorrnansion  ••with  great  solemnity 
demanded  for  what  purpose  they  liad  entered  the 
Pale  in  arms.  :Moore  replied,  that  they  had  ta- 
ken arrtis  'for  maintenance 'of 'the  king's 'prerogative, 
'and  to  riiakfc  the  subjects  'o'f  Ireland  as  free  asStho»e 
of  Eng-land.  He  was  again  required  to  dectai'e, 
whether  these  wefeilielr  'real  nidtives,  without  'un»y 
private  dr  sinister  views.  'On  his -earnest  assevera- 
tion of  sincerity,  Gormanston  and  his  party  declared, 
that  they  would  unite  with  'them  for  these  purposes, 
and  prosecute  all  those  as  enemies  who  should  refuse 
to  assist  their  righteous  cause.  The  interview 
closed  by  the  appointment  of  another -meeting- 't 
•held  at  the  Hill  of  Tarah. 

Tuirs  did  the  address  and  assiduity  of 
'MoOre  prevail  over  the  Weak  counsels  of  'tlife  -lords 
justices,  and  at  le'n^th  effected  fhis  important  union, 
at  the  moment  When  the  state  deigned  to  concert 
some  measures  for  preventiiiJ;-  it.  'About  the  time 
of  this  assembly,  letters  were  dispatched  from  tlra 
justices  and  'council  to  the  -nobles  of  the  -Pale,  re- 
quiring their  speedy  attendance  in  DuK*lin,  to  con- 
fer  upon  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  in  this  tinre  of 
danger,  andybr  no  of  her  end;  ('as  they  added  in  their 
letters,  with  a  manifest  consciousness  of  being  sus- 
pected.) The  justices,  in  their  dispatches  to  England, 
assign  a  reason  for  this  summons  ;  that,  on  the  en- 
creasing  power  of  the  rebels,  and  the  general  weak- 
ness ^and  consternation  of  the  loyalists,  they  hoped, 
that  being  fbr  a  while  assisted  by  'thej^e  n^.J;!-;i,c-«f 
thoy  might  gain  some  respite,  -until  the  arrival  of 
their  English  succours.  That  they  really  intended 
to  employ  them  seems  scarcely  recouciieaLle  to  their 

former 
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former  conduct.  If,  at  such  a  juncture,  they  meant 
to  seize  their  persons  upon  bare  suspicion,  the  con- 
sequence was  obvious,  and  must  have  been  intend- 
ed. The  whole  Romish  party  would  have  taken 
fire  at  once,  and  rushed  into  the  most  desperate 
courses.  Possibly  they  acted  with  the  inconsistency 
and  instability  of  persons  who  had  no  settled  scheme 
of  conduct.  But,  whatever  were  their  motives,  the 
catholic  lords  had  already  taken  their  party ;  and 
affected  to  put  the  most  malignant  construction  on 
this  summons.  The  principal  business  of  their  se- 
cond meeting  was  to  return  an  answer  to  the  state. 
They  declared,  that  their  advice  for  the  safety  of 
the  ikinffdom  had  been  heretofore  received  so  unfa- 

^5 

vourably,  that  they  had  reason  to  conceive  their 
loyalty  was  suspected  :  that  they  were  now  deterred 
from  waiting  on  the  lords  justices  and  council,  by 
information  of  certain  speeches  uttered  at  their  board 
by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  tending  to  a  design  of  execut- 
ing a  general  massacre  on  the  catholics ;  which  de- 
termined them  to  stand  on  their  guard,  until  they 
might  have  assurance  of  protection  ;  protesting,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  continue  faithful  advisers,  and 
resolute  furtherers  of  his  majesty's  service, 

THIS  answer  was  followed  by  a  proclamation,  ut- 
terly denying  that  any  expression  had  been  heard, 
of  this  horrid  import,  from  Coote  or  any  other  per- 
son ;  disclaiming  a  design  so  odious,  so  impious,  as 
that  of  massacre;  repeating  the  summons  to  the  lords, 
to  repair  to  the  council  board  ;  and  assuring  them  of 
safety  and  protection. 

BUT  these  lords  had  already  proceeded  too  far  to 
retreat ;  and  for  the  interest  of  their  cause,  it  was 
necessary  to  charge  the  lords  justices  with  insidious 
designs,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  inhumanity  of 
Coote,  their  favorite  agent.  -  A  detachment  had 
br.,^n  sent  to  quell  some  ravagers  at  Santry,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  north  of  Dublin  :  they  executed  their 

orders 
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orders  with  severity ;  and  killed  some  few,  without 
distinction  of  the  innocent  and  criminal;  the  cru- 
elty was  imputed  to  Coote.  To  chastise  some 
plunderers  at  Clontarffe,  he  ravaged  and  burned  the 
whole  neighbourhood  ;  and  particularly  set  fire  to 
the  mansion  house  of  one  King-,  at  the  very  time  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  state,  with  an 
assurance  of  protection.  It  is  ridiculous  to  compare 
such  severities  with  the  barbarous  executions  of  the 
northern  rebels ;  yet  their  new  allies  of  the  Pale  ex- 
claimed, in  such  pathetic  terms,  against  these  acts  of 
cruelty,  that  the  state  deemed  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish a  proclamation,  to  justify  their  conduct  and  re- 
fute malicious  calumnies. 

THE  catholic  lords,  having  thus  renounced  the  Carte, 
authority  of  government,  and  determined  to  recur 
to  arms,  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  prepare  an  apology  for  their  revolt,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  king.  In  this  they  enlarged  on  all 
the  injuries  they  had  received  from  his  Irish  go- 
vernors, who  had  compelled  them  to  unite  with 
the  Ulster  forces,  a  body  of  subjects,  who,  they 
were  convinced,  had  taken  arms  only  for  defence 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  liberties,  religion,  estates,  and  persons  of  his 
faithful  subjects,  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  To  this 
they  added  a  petition,  that  his  majesty  would  make 
no  worse  construction  of  their  conduct,  than  their 
affection  merited,  no  worse  than  that  of  other  sub- 
jects, who  had  taken  the  same  measures,  on  occa- 
sions less  pressing  and  afflicting.  They  entreated 
him  to  grant  them  a  free  parliament,  in  which  their 
oppressions  might  be  manifested  and  redressed: 
and,  in  i\\e  mean  time,  to  command  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  either  side.  By  another  letter  to 
the  queen,  they  implored  her  mediation  and  good 
offices,  for  obtaining  their  just  request.  They  were, 
at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  last  proclamation  issued  by  the  chief  governors. 
Their  manifesto  expressed  the  utmost  respect  to  the 

state. 
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state.  They  acquiesced  in  the  declaration,  that 
Cootc  ha<l  not  been  heard  to  express  any  iuten.- 
tions  of  massacre  ;  but  insisted,  that  they  had  the 
utmost  reason  to  apprehend  the  most  dreadful  con- 
sequences from  his  cruelty.  They  declared  their 
readiness  to  attend  such  commissioners  as  the  lords 
justices  should  appoint.,  (at  any  place  suJiiciently. 
removed  from  the  power  of  Sir  Cha«rles  Coote,) 
with  whom  they  would  cheerfully  confer,  on  the 
means  for  advancing  his  majesty's  service,  and  re- 
storing- the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  they 
proceeded  to  raise  their  forces.  Without  deigning 
to  march  under  the  standard  of  the  Ulster  Irish, 
they  levied  troops  for  their  own  purposes,  and  chose- 
their  own  commanders.  Lord  Gormanston  was  de- 
clared their  general  in  chief;  the  earl  of  Fingal  ge- 
neral of  horse  ;  every  barony  of  Meath  was  charged 
with  levying  and  maintaining  a  number  of  soldiers  ; 
captain*  were  chosen  for  each  district ;  applotments 
settled  for  corn  and  cattle  to  be  furnished  to  the  ar- 
my ;  the  avenues  to  the  capital  were  blocked  up,  and 
the  farmers  strictly  forbidden  to  carry  their  corn  to 
Dublin. 

Carte.  THE  lords  justices,  in  their  dispatches  to  the  earl 
Dec.  14.  of  Leicester,  expressed  the  utmost  contempt  of  this 
defection  of  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  as  an  event  which 
only  added  seven  persons  to  the  rebels,  and  who  by 
this  open  avowal  of  disloyalty  were  become  less 
dangerous  than  they  might  have  proved  by  dissimu- 
lation, and  secret  correspondence  with  the  North- 
erns. Yet,  as  the  rebels  had  originally  pleaded 
the  kind's  commission  ;  and  as  their  associates  now 

o 

professed  such  zeal  for  his  support  and  authority, 
they  proposed  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued 
against  the  rebels,  immediately  in  the  king's  name, 
but  couched  in  such  terms  as  might  not  at  once  wipe 
away  their  offence,  by  laying  down  their  arms ;  and 
that  twenty  copies  of  this  proclamation,  signed  with 
his  name,  and  sealed  with  his  privy  signet,  might 
be  transmitted,  in  order  to  be  dispersed  through 
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Ireland.  The  proclamation,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,,  pronounced  the  insurgents  to  be  rebels  and 
traitors  against  the  king,  and  enemies  to  the  royal 
crown  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  twice  the  num- 
ber required  by  the  justices  \vere  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  king,  and  returned  to  Ireland  without  anyjan.  i. 
considerable  delay* 

BUT,  however  the  chief  governors  affected  to  de- 
spise the  defection  of  these  seven  lords  of  the  Pale, 
it  was  an  event  of  moment.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
at  once  rush  into  the  excess  and  outrage  of  the  north- 
ern insurrection  ;  they  did  not  even  join  the  stan- 
dard of  Roger  Moore,  and  his  less  barbarous  asso- 
ciates: on  the  contrary,  they  laboured  to  retain  their 
followers  under  the  sole  guidance  of  lord  Gorman- 
ston.  They  professed  to  take  arms  only  in  self-de- 
fence; to  wish  and  to  solicit  a  speedy  and  effectual 
accommodation.  But  by  this  apparent  temper  and 
dignity  of  conduct,  by  their  fair  declarations  of  loy- 
alty, by  the  zeal  which  they  affected  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,  they  made  a  dangerous  impression  on 
all  the  catholics  or  Ireland.  Theii  manifestos  were 
sent  into  Minister  and  Connaught,  to  all  the  trad- 
ing towns  and  sea-ports.  Chiefly  they  insisted  on 
the  dangerous  conjunction  of  the  Irish  governors 
with  the  popular  party  of  England;  and  the  dread- 
ful scheme  of  extirpation  formed  against  all  those 
who  should  refuse  to  abandon  the  Romish  commu- 
nion. Indiscreet  and  virulent  expressions  uttered  by 
the  justices  and  their  creatures,  were  induatri- 

VOL:  III.  U  ously 

*  The  real  nature  of  this  transaction,  which  occasioned  such  a 
clamour  in  England,  is  here  stated  plainly  and  truly.  Thrt  number 
of  copies  required  by  the  lords  justices,  and  even  the  number  transmit- 
ted by  the  king,  could  by  no  means  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
general  notification  through  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  the  justices 
must  have  known :  and  the  extraordinary  care  which  Charles  express- 
ed, that  not  one  copy  more  than  forty  should  be  printed,  was  a  circum- 
stance Sufficient  to  raise  suspicious  in  the  minds  -">f  the  English, 'even 
if  they  had  not  been  so  enflamed  as  at  this  juncture,  and  «o  disposed 
to  think  unfavourably  of  the  king's  secret  designs. 
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ously  propagated,  and  made  a  violent  impression  in 
the  remote  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 

Carte.          THE  contagion  of  rebellion  was  by  these  means 
quickly  spread   through  Connaught;  so  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  credit  and  power  of  the  earl  of  Clan- 
ricarde  to  preserve  his  county  of  Galway  untainted. 
In  Minister,  the  first  symptoms  of  commotion  ap- 
peared  in  some  petty  ravages  and  robberies,  which 
were  punished  by  the  lord  president,  Sir   William 
Saint  Leger,y  with   a  barbarous  severity.     The  dis- 
affected remonstrated  to  Saint  Leger  on  the  rigor 
of  -his  executions;    were  received  with  disdain  and 
insolence ;  pleaded  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  and 
Aphoris-  declared   for    war.      Lord   Mountgarret  seized   the 
nmcaiDis-city  of  Kilkenny :  Waterford  was  yielded  to  his  son : 
M  S S      almost  all  the  relations  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  were 
Trin. Col. involved   in  the  torrent  of  rebellion;  and   a  report 
Dublin,     was  industriously  propagated,  that  the  earl  himself 
»          only  waited  a  fair  opportunity  of  declaring  for  the 
insurgents,  and  had  already  taken  their  oath  of  asso- 
ciation.    Almost  every  fort  and  castle  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kilkenny,    Waterford  and   Tipperary,  were 
in  a  few  days  reduced :  while  the  county  of  Clare 
was  over-run  by  the  O'Briens,  in  defiance  of  their 
chieftain,  the  earl  of  Thomoud. 

Cart*.  IN  this  sudden  and  violent  commotion,  the  south- 
ern leaders,  however  provoked  by  the  cruelties  of 
Saint  Leger,  yet  expressed  a  laudable  solicitude  to 
preserve  both  the  persons  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
English  from  any  outrage.  Yet  the  barbarity  of 
their  followers  was  not  always  effectually  restrain- 
ed :  in  the  fury  of  revenge,  in  the  rage  of  rapine, 
or  the  inveteracy  of  superstitious  prejudice,  some 
slaughters  were  committed.  But  neither  the  vices 
nor  the  virtues  of  humanity  were  confined  to  one 
party,  or  one  profession.  The  fanatic  fury  of  Saint 
Leger  and  his  train,  was  no  less  horrid  than  the  most 
brutal  outrages  of  the  rude  Irish.  If,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  martial  law,  he  spared  neither  sex  nor  age  ; 
bis  countrymen  frequently  expressec}.  a  generous  iriT 
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dignation  and  horror  at  his  barbarity.  If  those  of 
better  condition  among  the  insurgents  sometimes 
joined  in  the  rapine  of  their  followers,  lord  Mount- 
garret  shot  his  friend  to  death,  when  he  could  riot 
otherwise  restrain  him  from  plundering.  If  some 
popish  ecclesiastics  preached  their  horrid  doctrines 
of  blood  and  massacre,  others  were  known  equally 
zealous  to  moderate  the  excesses  of  war,  to  protect 
the  English,  and  to  conceal  them  from  the  fury  of 
the  enemy>  even  in  their  places  of  worship,  and  un- 
der their  altars. 

WHILE  the  Irish  forces  over-ran  almost  the  wholecurte 
province  of  Munster,  and  their  leaders  wrere  pro- 
viding for  a  regular  and  permanent  war,  the  lord 
president  was  abandoned  to  his  own  resources.  He 
was,  indeed,  commissioned  to  raise  a  new  regiment 
of  foot,  and  two  troops  of  horse:  but  he  was  not 
supplied  either  with  arms  or  provisions.  He  kept 
at  wary  distance,  without  attempting  to  interrupt 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Cork,  Youghal,  Kin- 
sale,  and  all  the  richest  arid  most  important  places 
of  the  south,  lay  open  to  receive  them.  With  the 
most  flattering  prospect,  and  animated'  hopes  of 
success,  they  prepared  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
Minister;  when,  happily  for  the  English  interest, 
their  leaders  were  seized  with  a  sudden  spirit  of  dis- 
union and  discontent.  Maurice  lord  viscount  Roche 
and  Fermoy,  a  nobleman  of  power" Hi*  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  refused  to-  be  commanded  by  Mount- 
garret,  insisted  that  his  county  should  have  its  par- 
ticular general,  and  was  supported  in  the  demand 
by  his  numerous  partizans.  Lord  Mountgarret  re- 
tired in  discontent  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  The 
nobility  of  Minister,  left  to  their  own  conduct,  con- 
tinued their  competitions  and  disunion,  till  Saint 
Leger  gained  time  to  arm  and  discipline  his  men,  to 
collect  and  encourage  the  English,  and  thus  to  draw 
out,  early  in  the  spring,  such  a  body  as  opposed  thu 
enemy  in  the  field,  and  saved  the  province. 

DURING. 
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Curte.  DURING  these   transactions  of  the  south,  the  Ul- 

ster rebels,,  and  those  who  had  united  with  them,, 
from  Leinster,  were  engaged  wholly  in  the  siege  of 
Drogheda.  The  success  of  this  enterprize  was  to 
open  them  a  way  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  and  of 
consequence.,  to  decide  the  fate  of  Ireland.  The 
town  was  by  no  means  strong,  or  well  provided. 
On  the  first  alarm  from  the  North,  the  governor, 
Sir  Faithful  Portescue,  had  received  a  small  rein- 
forcement from  lord  viscount  Moore ;  he  prepared 
for  defence,  represented  to  the  state  the  necessity  of 
im  additional  succour.,  and  offered  even  to  raise  sol- 
diers at  his  own  expence.  His  zeal  was  applauded, 
but  he  found  his  services  by  no  means  acceptable. 
Discouraged,  and  disappointed  of  supplies,  he  re- 
signed his  command  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Tichburne,  a 
more  adventurous  officer,  was  sent  to  succeed  him. 
The  forces  which  attended  the  new  governor,  those 
raised  in  the  town,  and  those  which  escaped  from  the 
defeat  of  Julian's-Town  Bridge,  were  still  thought 
incompetent  for  the  defence  of  Drogheda.  Lord 
Moore  proposed  to  raise  and  maintain  six  hundred 
men,  until  money  should  be  received  from  England, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  afterwards  incor- 
porated into  a  regiment  under  his  command.  Or- 
mond  approved  the  proposal,  but  the  lords  justices 
rejected  it;  and  Tichburne  was  left  to  maintain  this 
important  station  as  he  might. 

HAPPILY,  the  Irish  army  commenced  their  en- 
terprize  in  a  season  of  severity.  Neither  their  skill 
nor  provisions  were  sufficient  for  the  regular  conduct 
of  a  siege.  They  \vanted  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  all  the  necessary  instruments  of  war:  they  had 
no  tents  to  cover  their  men  from  the  inclemency  of 
winter:  they  were,  therefore,  forced,  instead  of 
making  an  encampment,  to  quarter  their  army  in 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  there  to  wait  any  op- 
portunity .which  accident  or  treachery  might  afford 
them.,  to  surprise  the  town.  This  disposition,  how 
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rude  soever,  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  garrison  to 
the  most  afflicting  distress.  Twenty  thousand  men, 
encompassing  the  city,  cut  off  all  communication 
and  supplies,  at  a  season  when  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vision was  required  to  qualify  the  soldiery  for  the 
hardships  of  their  duty.  The  men  deserted ;  the 
officers  were  discontented.  A  small  supply  of  vic- 
tuals and  ammunition  was  at  length  sent  from  Dub- 
lin, and  received  with  such  an  extravagance  of  joy, 
that  a  party  of  the  besiegers,  after  some  fruitless  ef- 
forts, was  admitted  into  the  town,  by  the  treachery 
of  some  inhabitants.  Had  they  proceeded  with  the 
necessary  vigor,  they  might  have  easily  overpower- 
ed a  careless  and  intoxicated  garrison :  but  their  own 
irresolution  gave  time  to  Sir  Henry  Tichburne  to 
collect  his  men,  and  to  expel  the  enemy.  A  second 
attempt  was  repelled  with  equal  vigor:  and  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  besiegers  were  soon  found 
to  be  less  formidable,  than  the  prospect  of  famine, 
and  those  numerous  diseases  arising  from  unnatural 
and  unwholesome  sustenance.  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial 
conceived  the  utmost  hopes  from  the  distresses  of 
the  garrison,  and  hastened  to  the  North  to  provide 
forces  and  artillery  for  a  storm :  Tichburne  was  re- 
solute to  endure  the  utmost  distress;  active  in  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy,  successful  in  his  excursi- 
ons for  forage  and  provisions ;  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  maintain  the  town,  until  a  fresh  supply  of  bread, 
and  four  companies  of  foot  were  sent  to  his  relief.  Carte. 

THE  lords  justices,  in  the  mean  time,  wrere  en- 
gaged by  an  object,  to  them  more  interesting  than 
the  relief  of  Drogheda;  the  legal  conviction  of  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  insurrection ;  a 
measure  previously  necessary  to  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates.  The  arrival  of  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  from 
England,  with  a  regiment  of  eleven  hundred  men, 
encouraged  them  to  a  little  more  activity  in  their 
military  operations.  Coote.  was  dispatched  to  dis- 
possess a  party  of  rebels  stationed  in  the  village  of 
Swords.  His  skirmish  was  distinguished  by  the  fall 
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of  Sir  /Lorenzo  Gary,  younger  son  to  lord  Falkland, 
formerly  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland.     The  re- 
bels were  routed,  and  the  whole  adjacent  country 
wasted  by  fire  arid  sword.     Ooote  fulfilled  the  com- 
mands of  state,  to  pillage.,  burn,  and  destroy,  with 
an  unfeeling  rigor :  and,  in  the  execution  of  mar- 
tial law,  consulted  his  resentments  more  than  the 
necessity  of  the  public  service.     Ormond  was  de- 
tached with  two  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  against  the  town  of  Naas,  where  the  rebels  of 
Kildare,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  collected  their 
chief  force,  and  held  their  councils.     He  executed 
his  orders  with  more  humanity  and  prudence,  yet 
with  a  severity  sufficient  to  afford  the  rebel  leaders  a 
pretence  for  complaint.     Lord  Gormanston  remon- 
strated by  letter,  against1  the  cruelty  of  his  proce- 
dure: if  continued,  he  threatened  the  earl,  that  his 
wife  and  children  should  answer  it.     The  reply  of 
Ormond  is  worthy  to  be  recorded.     By  permission 
of  the  council  he  wrote  to  Gormanston  :  he  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  disloyalty ;  vindicated  his  own  con- 
duct from  false  aspersions;  boldly  declared  his  reso- 
lution of  prosecuting  the  rebels  at  the  hazard  of  eve- 
ry thing  dear  to  him;  and  never  to  be  terrified  into 
any  mean  disavowal  of  whatever  he  should  act,  in 
pursuance  of  his  majesty's  commands.     (<  My  wife 
"  and   children,"   said   he   "  are  in  your    power. 
"  Should  they  receive  any  injury  from  men,  I  shall 
"  never  revenge  it  on  women  and  children.     This 
"  would  be  not  only  base  and  unchristian,  but  in- 
fc  finitely  beneath  the  value  at  which  I  rate  my  wife 
"  and  children." 

A  SECOND  reinforcement  from  England,  of  fif- 
teen hundred  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse  at  length 
arrived  in  Dublin,  after  a  tedious  interval  of  expec- 
tation. The  commanders,  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
and  colonel  George  Monk,  brought  neither  money 
nor  provisions :  so  that  the  encrease  of  the  army  ag^ 
gravated  the  distresses  of  the  state ;  distresses  which 
tne  lords  justices  had  partly  occasioned,  by  the  ha- 
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vock  made  through  all  the  districts  adjoining  to  the 
capital.  The  English  soldiers,  unused  to  severities, 
oppressed  with  want,  and  disease,  the  consequence 
of  unwholesome  diet,  deserted  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  the  more  patient  and  robust  supplied  their  ne- 
cessities by  robbery  and  plunder.  To  prevent  a  dan- 
gerous mutiny,  it  was  determined  to  employ  them. 
Ormond  was  again  commissioned  to  drive  the  rebels 
from  a  station  within  seven  miles  of  Dublin,  called 
Kilsalaghen.  His  orders  were  to  burn  and  destroy 
their  haunts,,  and  to  kill  all  the  inhabitants  capable 
of  bearing  arms:  but  his  proceeding  was  more  mo-r 
derate :  nor  were  these  petty  excursions  deemed  by- 
military  men  sufficiently  interesting,  when  the  gal- 
lant forces  of  Drogheda  were  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, and  exposed  to  the  utmost  severities  of  toil 
and  famine. 

THE  army  was  now  deemed  strong  enough  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Drogheda ;  and  the  disgrace  and 
danger  of  suffering  the  rebels  to  reduce  this  city  were 
urgently  enforced.  The  lords  justices,  still  averse 
to  any  vigorous  operations,  affected  to  dread  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  not  composed  of  ordinary  or 
mercenary  men,  but  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  their 
tenants  and  dependents,  all  engaged  voluntarily 
and  zealously  in  the  insurrection.  Such  representa- 
tions were  plausible  to  the  English  officers,  not  so 
well  acquainted  as  the  chief  governors  with  the  real 
character  of  the  Irish,  their  instability,  and  readiness 
to  abandon  their  leaders,  on  the  least  reverse  of  for- 
tune. And  if  the  attempt  seemed  dangerous,  the 
consequences  of  a  miscarriage  were  highly  alarming. 
The  justices,  however,  could  not  deny  the  necessity 
of  sending  the  soldiers  from  Dublin,  to  seek  provi- 
sion in  the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  It  was  resolved, 
instead  of  making  a  formal  attempt  to  relieve 
Drogheda,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  diversion.  The  earl 
of  Ormond  was  commissioned  to  lead  three  thousand 
foot,  and  five  hundred  horse  towards  the  river  Boyne, 
and  to  prosecute  the  rebels  with  fire  and  sword. 
Eight  days  only  were  allowed  for  this  expedition  ; 
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and  lie  was  strictly  enjoined,  on  no  account,  to  pass 
the  river.  Scarcely  had  the  justices  granted  this 
commission,,  limited  \vith  such  abundant  caution, 
when  they  repented;  and  employed  their  agent,  but 
in  vain,  to  persuade  the  earl  to  relinquish  the  enter- 
prize,  and  commit  the  soldiers  to  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt. 

WHATEVER  were  the  professions  of  the  chief  go- 
vernors, the  only  danger  they  really  apprehended, 
was  that  of  a  too  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebels. 
The  futility  of  their  pretences  and  aftected  fears  was 
iastantly  discovered.  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  had  been 
repeatedly  foiled  in  his  attacks,  by  the  vigour  of 
Sir  Henry  Tichburne :  numbers  of  his  men,  and 
some  of  his  bravest  officers,  had  been  lost  by  the 
spirited  sallies  of  the  garrison :  his  hopes  were  con- 
founded :  his  adherents  dismayed :  and  the  very  first 
intelligence  of  Ormond's  march  determined  him  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  retire  precipitately  to  the  nor- 
March  5,  t&ej*n  province.  This  extraordinary  event  was  coii- 
1642.  veyed  by  Onnond  to  the  lords  justices.  He  repre- 
•  '  &-  sen  ted  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  rebels  vigorous- 
ly in  this  their  consternation ;  desiring,  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  his  commission  might  be  enlarged,  and 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  continue  his  march 
to  Newry.  The  justices  and  their  creatures  receiv- 
ed the  intelligence  with  evident  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment. They  were  provoked  at  the  overture 
of  the  earl  of  Ormond:  they  repeated  the  injunction, 
that  he  should  not  pass  the  Boyne,  without  vdeign- 
ing  to  offer  any  reason  for  this  unaccountable  restric- 
tion. On  his  arrival  at  Drogheda,  he  conferred  with 
the  officers  of  tlje  garrison :  with  their  concurrence, 
he  made  another  effort  to  be  permitted  to  confirm 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  rebels,  and  to  crush  their 
enterprize  at  once,  by  a  vigorous  pursuit :  but  the 
chief  governors  were  inexorable.  The  rebels  soon 
recovered  from  their  consternation,  collected  their 
men,  regained  the  places  they  had  abandoned ;  so 
that  Sir  Henry  Tichburne  was  obliged,  on  the  re- 
turn 
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turn  of  Ormond,  to  exert  his  utmost  vigour  to  pre- 
vent Drogheda  from  being' again  invested.  He  de- 
feated a  considerable  party  of  the  enemy  near  Athir- 
dee;  and,  as  no  positive  restriction  had  been  laid 
on  his  conduct,  he  marched  to  Dundalk,  and  drove 
the  rebels  from  this  town.  The  justices  condescend- 
ed to  permit  the  earl  to  furnish  him  on  this  occasion 
with  five  hundred  men;  but  denied  him  the  provi- 
sions necessary  for  pursuing  his  advantage. 

THIS  sudden  flight  of  the  northern  rebels  was  at- 
tended by  a  circumstance  highly  displeasing  to  the 
lords  justices,  and  repugnant  to  the  private  schemes 
and  wishes  of  their  party.  The  insurgents,  of  thecarte. 
Pale  had,  for  the  most  part,  affected  to  stand  sepa- 
rate from  the  Irish  of  Ulster:  they  were  offended  at 
their  insolence,  and  shocked  at  their  barbarities. 
Their  dastardly  retreat,  at  the  very  first  alarm  of  dan- 
ger, confirmed  the  suspicious  entertained  of  these 
allies.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  were  sudden- 
ly awakened  by  this  Incident,  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
temerity;  resolved  to  submit,  and  solicited  to  make 
their  peace  with  government.  They  addressed  them- 
selves to  Ormond,  on  his  march  to  Drogheda.  The 
carl  in  his  dispatches  desired  instructions,  in  what, 
manner  he  was  to  treat  those  who  surrendered :  and 
as  the  justices,  in  the  proclamation  whereby  they 
declared  certain  persons  to  be  rebels,  had  forborne 
to  mention  the  names  of  any  peers,  he  required  a 
particular  direction  as  to  the  execution  of  his  orders 
for  burning  and  destroying;  and  whether  he  was  to 
shew  the  same  deference  to  the  seats  and  possessions 
of  these  lords,  as  the  state  had  already  vouchsafed 
to  their  persons. 

EXTENSIVE  forfeitures  were  the  favorite  object 
o'f  the  chief  governors  and  their  friends.  The 
commons  df  England  had  very  early  petitioned, 
that  the  king  would  not  alienate  any  of  the  escheat- 
ed lands,  that  might  accrue  to  the  crown  from  the 
rebellion  of  Ireland :  and  they  had  lately  proceeded 
in  a  scheme  for  raising  money  from  the  lands  thus 

VOL.  III.  X  expected 
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expected  to  escheat e.  A  bill  was  framed  for  repay- 
ing those  who  should  advance  certain  sums,  for  sup- 
pression of  the  rebels,  (as  was  pretended)  by  vesting 
them  with  proportional  estates  in  Ireland,  on  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  a  new  English  plantation. 
It  evidently  tended  to  exasperate  the  malecontents, 
ai*d  to  make  all  accommodation  desperate;  but  it 
was  not  on  this  account  less  acceptable  to  the  po- 
pular leaders.  The  king  foresaw,  and  regreted 
these  consequences :  but  he  was  reduced  to  an  hu- 
militating  state  of  submission ;  and  consented  to  a 
bill  which  gaye  strength  to  his  opponents.  Their 
creatures  inthe  administration  of  Ireland  proceeded, 
at  the  same  time,  indefatigably,  in  procuring  indict- 
ments, not  only  against  open  rebels,  but  those  whose 
conduct  had  been  at  all  suspicious :  and  the  fury  of 
their  prosecutions  fell  principally  upon  the  gentle: 
men  of  the  Pale*. 

Carte.          THEY  who  had  not  engaged  in  actual  hostilities, 
they  who  were  only  accused  of  harbouring,  or 


r. 


*  If  this  severity  was  npt  dictated  by  the  popular  leaders  in  the 
English  commons,  it  was  at  least  highly  acceptable  to  them,  and  Fa- 
vourable to  their  designs.  Some  reasons,  however,  were  to  be  assign- 
ed for  it :  and  these  are  industriously  collected,  in  a  letter  of  the  justices 
to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  lord  lieutenant.  They  are  drawn  from  conside- 
ration of  the  mistaken  lenity  of  the  state  on  former  rebellions  ;  the  ex- 
tent and  inveteracy  of  the  present ;  the  aversion  of  the  Irish  to  the  na- 
tion and  religion  of  the  English  ;  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  British 
power  in  Ireland  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  of  perfecting  such  a  general 
plantation  through  $ie  whole  kingdom,  as  had  been  established  by  the 
late  king  in  Ulster.  The  letter,  however  addressed  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, was  really  intended  for  the  English  commons,  and  contained  their 
favourite  principles  and  topics  with  respect  to  Ireland.  These  jpealous 
reformers  had  formally  accused  lord  Strafford  of  advancing  that  traito- 
rous position,  that  Ireland  was,  a  conquered  country.  Nowj  it  is  urged 
arid  accepted,  as  an  heinous  charge  against  the  Irish  insurgents,  that  to 
extenuate  their  rebellion,  they  had  preeumed  to  assert,  that  Ireland  wus 
NOT  a  conquered  country.  Such  is  the  ease  with  which  statesmen  can 
affirm  or  deny  the  same  general  positions,  just  as  their  immediate  pur- 
pose requires. 
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ing  contributions  to  the  rebels,,  crowded  to  the  earl 
bf  Ormond,  and  claimed  the  advantage  of  the  royal 
proclamation.  The  lords  justices,  who  not  only 
favored  the  designs  of  their  friends  in  England, 
but  expected  to  have  their  own  services  rewarded  by 
a  large  portion  of  forfeitures,  resolved  to  discourage 
these  pacific  dispositions.  Ormond  was  directed  to 
make  no  distinction  between  noblemen  and  other 
rebels,  to  receive  those  who  should  surrender  only 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  contrive  that  they  s'hould 
be  seized  by  the  soldiers,  without  admitting  them  td 
his  presence.  They  who  were  sent,  in  custody,  to 
Dublin,  though  men  of  respectable  characters  and 
families,  Engaged  in  no  action  with  the  rebels,  some 
sufferers  by  their  rapine,  averse  to  their  proceedings, 
known  protectors  of  the  English,  were  all  indiscri- 
minately denied  access  to  the  justices,  closely  impri- 
soned, and  threatened  with  the  utmost  severity  of  law. 
THERE  is  little  doubt,  but  that  Parsons  at  least, 
the  more  active  and  intriguing  governor,  held  a 
regular  correspondence  with  some  popular  leaders 
in  the  English  commons,  by  means  of  a  trusty  agent 
dispatched  for  this  pvirpose  to  London.  The  war 
between  Charles  and  his  parliament  Was  on  the  point 
of  flaming  out  in  all  its  Violence.  His  adversaries 
redoubled  their  assiduity  to  alienate  thd  affections  of 
the  people  frorrt  this  unhappy  prince.  He  had  re- 
peatedly expressed  the  utmost  ardor  for  the  service 
of  Ireland  :  he  had  proposed  to  march  in  person 


against  the  Irish  rebels.     But  what  the  noble 

P  ,  ,  .  ,  .,  ...        ^dott,  Ken? 

nan  acknowledges,   did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  V0|t  \ 

his  enemies,  that  this  overture  was  nothing  more  p.  193, 
than  fe  a  stratagem,  to  compose  the  houses  to  a  bet- 
fc  ter  temper,  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  king's 
"  absence,  and  the  inconveniences  that  might  thence 
"  ensue."  To  efface  the  impressipiis  made  by  his 
declarations  of  zeal,  a  bold  effort  was  to  be  made, 
to  revive  the  rumour  of  some  commission  or  allow- 
ance clandestinely  grantecHo  the  rebels. 

THE 
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THE  Irish  chief  governors  were  the  willing 
agents  in  this  design.  They  were,  at  the  same 
time,  impatient  for  some  interesting  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  extent  of  the  original  conspiracy,  and 
if  possible,  to  involve  the  principal  families  of  the 
Pale  in  the  guilt  of  first  contriving  and  concerting- 
the  insurrection.  For  these  purposes,,  they  resolved 
to  supply  the  want  of  legal  evidence,  by  putting 
MS.  some  prisoners  to  the  rack.  They  began  with  Hugh 
Cfogher.  ]\lac-Mahon,  who  had  been  seized  on  the  informal 
Tnn.  Col.fjon  Of  O'Connoly,  and  from  whom  they  expected 
some  important  discoveries.  But  torture  could  force 
nothing1  from  him  essential  to  their  great  purpose. 
"  He  had  been  told  that  application  was  to  be  made 
"  to  the  king  for  a  commission ;  he  had  been  pro- 
"  noised,  that  such  a  commission  should  be  pro- 
"  dwccd  ;  buthe  h^d  never  seen  any  commission  :" 
Carte.  such  were  the  nature  and  substance  of  his  answers. 
Sir  John  Read  was  then  racked.  He  had  been  gen- 
tleman of  the  privyrchamber  to  the  king,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  army  raised  against  the  Scots. 
He  had  been  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale, 
.  on  their  taking  arras,  to  convey  their  remonstrance 
to  the  king;  had  given  notice  of  his  intended  jour- 
ijey  to  the  lords  justices,  was  invited  by  them  to  re- 
pair to  Dublin,  and  confer  with  the  council;  was 
the  6rst  to  inform  Ormond  of  the  flight  of  the 
Northerns  from  Drogheda ;  had  been  conducted  by 
his  order  to  Dublin ;  but  was  instantly  imprisoned  : 
the  letters  addressed  to  his  majesty  were  seized,  and 
carefully  suppressed :  and  now  he  was  importuned 
on  the  rack,  witli  such  interrogatories  as  tended  to 
criminate  his  royal  irjaster.  The  malice  of  the  jus- 
tices was  again  disappointed ;  but  not  yet  exhausted 
or  discouraged.  Patrick  Barnewal  was  their  next 
victim ;  a  gentleman  venerable  for  his  age,  and  re- 
spectable in  his  character.  His  only  guilt  was,  that 
he  had  attended  the  meeting  at  the  Hill  of  Crofty, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  the  insurgents  to  a  com- 
mand, without  ever  acting,  or  uniting  with  the  re- 
bels. 
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bels.  He  endured  the  torture  with  so  steady  an 
avowal  of  his  innocence,  and  such  abundant  evi-> 
dence  was  offered  in  his  favor,  that  the  justices 
were  ashamed  of  their  cruelty ;  and,  to  make  some 
amends  to  the  unhappy  gentleman,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  reside  in  Dublin,  and  his  estate  protected  from 
the  general  havock  of  the  soldiery. 

ALTHOUGH  the  king's  character  and  conduct  ha^ 
not  been  materially  impeached  by  these  severe  pro- 
ceedings, yet  the  popular  partizans  of  England  de- 
rived some  advantage  from  them.  The  examinati- 
ons of  the  prisoners,  or  such  parts  of  them  at  least 
as  the  justices  thought  fit  tp  be  selected,  were  care- 
fully transmitted  to  the  English  parliament.  Ru- 
rnors  were  spread  abroad,  that  they  contained!  ntel- 
ligence  of  great  moment,  and  highly  reflecting  on 
the  king's  honor.  But  no  particulars  were  divulg- 
ed. None  of  the  king's,  friends  in  either  kingdom 
could  be  admitted  to  a  view  of  these  examinations. 
IJis  secretary  applied  in  his  name  to  the  lords  justices, 
for  copies:  but  they  were  totally  devoted  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  forbore  to  communicate  them  to  the  king. 
The  people  were,  in  general,  too  violent,  and  too 
prejudiced,  to  perceive  that  this  extraordinary  re- 
serve was  really  a  proof  that  no  charge  of  authoriz- 
ing or  countenancing  the  rebels  had  been,  establish- 
ed against  Charles. 

IT  was  natural  for  the  king,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  express  the  greater  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  good 
subjects  of  Ireland.  By  a  message  to  the  two  houses  Husband '» 
of  parliament,  he  formally  declared  a  firm  resolut 
on  of  going  with  all  convenient  speed  to  Ireland, 
to  chastise  those  detestable  rebels ;  of  raising  a  guard 
for  his  person,  and  even  of  selling  or  pledging  his 
parks  and  houses,  if  necessary,  for  this  service.  The 
lords  justices  were  alarmed :  they  sxwt  the  most  dis- 
CQuraging  representations  to  his  majesty  of  the  weak- 
ness and  distresses  of  the  army  of  Ireland,  and  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  country,  where,  they  plainly 
insinuated,  that  the  king  could  not  appear  with 

safety 
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safety  to  his  person,  comfort  to  his  subjects,  and 
terror  to  his  enemies.  But  the  peremptory  and  in- 
sulting answer  of  the  English  parliament,  and  the 
menaces  with  which  they  insisted  that  his  design 
should  be  relinquished,  had  a  still  greater  effect. 
The  king's  declarations  of  marching  against  the  re- 
bels were  no  longer  heard,  but  in  his  replies  to  the 
parliament. 

THE  last  hopes  which  the  gentlemeri  of  the  Pate 
conceived  of  an  equitable  accommodation  with  go- 
vernment, were  from  the  expectation  of  the  king's 
presence  in  Ireland.  These  hopes  were  now  defeat- 
ed. They  had  precipitately  involved  themselves  in 
the  guilt  of  rebellion.  Every  possibility  of  retreat 
was  rendered  desperate  by  the  treatment  of  those 
who  had  already  surrendered.  The  favorite  object j 
both  of  the  Irish  governors  and  the  English  parlia- 
ment, was  the  utter  extermination  of  all  the  catho- 
lic inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Their  estates  were  alrea- 
dy marked  out,  and  allotted  to  their  conquerors :  so 
that  they  and  their  posterity  were  consigned  to  ine- 

Carta  vitable  ruin.  Lord  Gormanston  Was  so  affected  by 
the  melancholy  state  to  which  he  had  principally  re- 
duced himself,  his  family  and  friends,  that  grief 
soon  put  a  period  to  his  life;  His  associates  grew 
desperate  and  violent,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
treaty  or  pardon,  and  relied  solely  on  their  arms. 

THEIR  Ulster  confederates  had  abandoned  them  : 
they,  therefore.,  united  with  the  lord  Mountgarret 
and  his  associates,  and  soon  brought  the  courage  of 
the  royal  forces  to  a  trial  seemingly  dangerous  and 
desperate. 

Ibid.  THE  earl  of  Ormond,  with  three  thousand  foot, 

five  hundred  horse,  and  five  field  pieces,  was  detach- 
ed into  the  county  of  Kildare,  to  destroy  the  pos- 
sessions of  rebels ;  to  relieve  the  castles  still  encom- 
passed by  their  scattered  parties;  and  to  strengthen 
the  loyal  garrisons.  Such  were  the  petty  expediti- 
ons which  suited  the  genius  and  views  of  the  chief 
governors.  On  his  return  to  Athy,  he  received 

intelli- 
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intelligence,  that  Mountgarret,  attended  by  the 
lords  Dunboyne  and  Ikerrin,  Roger  Moore,  Hugh 
Byrne,  and  other  rebel-leaders  of  Leinster,  lay  at 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  foot,  and  some  troops  or 
horse,  posted  to  advantage,  at  3,  distance  of  four 
miles.  It  was  resolved  in  a  council  of  war,  that,  as 
their  numbers  were  diminished  by  garrisons,  har 
rassed,  encumbered,  and  ill-provided,  they  should  by 
no  means  hazard  an  engagement,  unless  the  enemy 
should  oppose  their  march  to  Dublin.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  their  march  with  necessary  precautions, 
and  were  so  closely  pressed  by  the  rebels,  that  an  en-  • 
gagement  became  unavoidable.  But  the  spirit  of  , 
the  Irish  seemed  exhausted  in  the  boldness  of  their 
attack.  Their  left  wing  was  broken  by  the  first 
charge:  their  right,  animated  by  their  principal  lead- 
ers, maintained  the  contest  for  some  time,  retired 
in  good  or^er  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  but  here 
broke  at  once,  and  fled  precipitately.  Seven  hun- 
dred of  their  number  were  killed,  with  an  incon- 
siderable loss  on  the  part  of  the  English.  The  vic- 
tory was  rendered  of  consequence,  by  the  total  dis- 
persion of  tjie  rebel  forces :  but  Qrmond  had  nei- 
ther provisions  nor  ammunition  necessary  for  im- 
proving it. 

AN  account  of  this  action,  called  the  battle  of 
Kilrush,  was  transmitted  to  the  English  commons, 
and  published  with  great  solemnity.  Their  enco- 
miums on  the  earl  of  Ormond  were  speedily  follow- 
ed by  an  order  of  their  house,  that  five  hundred 
pounds  should  be  expended  on  a  jewel  to  be  bestow- 
ed on  his  lordship ;  and  that  the  lords  should  be 
moved  to  unite  with  them  in  a  petition  to  the  king, 
that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  create  him  3, 
knight  of  the  Garter. 
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.  '. .  .  They  are  made  more  tractable.  . .  .A  meeting  appoint- 
ed at  Trim ....  Progress  of  the  treaty  displeasing  to  the 
lords  justices .  . .  .  They  project  an  expedition.  . .  .  Ormond 
takes  the  command  of  it. » ».  Battle  of  Ross ....  Distress 

of 
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of  Dublin ....  In  terriers)  at  Trim ....  Complaints  and  de- 
mands of  the  Irish .  .  »  .  Their  remonstrance  transmitted  to 
the  king,  .  .  .Opposed  by  the  lords  justices, «  .  .  Their  vio~ 
fences,  .  .  -.  iSVr  tt'i/liam  Parsons  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment ....  The  king  orders  a  treaty  of  cessation .  «  .  .  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  kingdom  justify  this  measure. .  .  .Expe* 
dicnt  of  the  nezo  justices  for  support  of  the  army, .  .  .Pro- 
gress of  the  treaty  with  the  Irish ....  Cautious  procedure  of 
the  marquis  ofOrmond,  .  .  .  He  is  disgusted  zcith  the  pride  of 
lite  Irish*.  .  .Suspends  the  treaty ,  .  .  .  Endeavours  to  come  to 
tin  engagement  with  Preston ....  but  in  rain ....  The  king 
renetas  his  orders  for  a  treaty  of  cessation.  . .  .  Parsons  and 
his  associates  imprisoned.  .  .  .  The  Old  Irish  averse  to  any 
treaty .  .  .  .  The  more  moderate  of  the  confederacy  prevail 
. .  .  .Treaty  of  cessation  signed.  .  .  .odious  to  many  in 
Ire  fund  a  fid  England.  .  .  .  Declaration  of  the  English  par* 
I  lament  against  the  cessation. 

JKiVEtlY  part  of  Ireland  was  now  exposed  to  the 
miseries   of  a  wasting  war,  carried  on   in  the  usual 
Course  of  Irish  wars,  in  times  more  remote  and  bar- 
barous.    The  insurgents  in  different  quarters   fol-A.  D. 
lowed  their  respective  leaders,  without  any  general16^, 
union,    command,  or  direction,  or  any  scheme  of 
general  enterprise.     We  are  obliged  to  view   them 
separately  in   the  different  provinces!  nor  shall  we 
find,  in  any  of  these   such  extensive  and  important 
operations  as  merit  a  particular  detail, 

IN  Leinster,  the  loyal  inhabitants  were  still  ha-Boriase 
rassed  by  detached  parties  of  the  rebels,  who  rava^- 
ed  their  possessions,  and  besieged  their  castles. 
The  arrival  of  lord  Lisle  son  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  with  nine  hundred  men,  encouraged 
the  chief  governors  to  make  some  effort  to 
repress  these  outrages.  The  Lady  Oftaly  *  was 

VOL.  HI.  Y  relieved 

*  Tliis  lady  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Kildare,  aud  reiijct 
of  Sir  Robert  Digby.  The  title  of  Offaly  properly  belonged  to  rue 
eldest  son  of  the  earls  of  Kildare ;  but  she  assumed  it  by  special  fa- 
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relieved  in  her  castle  of  Gcasell ;  Sir  John  Gif- 
ford  in  Castle- Jordan  ;  the  rebels  were  driven  front 
Trim  :  the  state  reluctantly  consented  to  station  an 
insutiicient  garrison  in  this  town,  which  was  attack- 
ed by  a  numerous  body  of  the  rebels.  In  repelling 
them,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  their  inveterate  enemy, 
was  slain  ;  an  incident  not  displeasing  to  the  chief 
governors,  who  dreaded  his  enterprizing  spirit,  and 
were  still  anxious  to  prevent  a  too  vigorous  prose- 
Carte,  cution  of  the  rebels.  The  extreme  caution  of  their 
proceedings  against  a  necessitous  and  frequently-de- 
feated enemy,  was  encreased,  and  in  some  sort  jus- 
tified, by  the  present  circumstances  of  their  army. 
Every  petty  detachment  sent  from  England  served 
to  aggravate  the  distresses  of  the  soldiery,  by  lessen- 
ing their  scanty  provisions.  The  officers  clamoured 
for  their  arrears;  the  men,  without  pay  or  cloth- 
ing, weakened  by  unwholesome  diet,  marching 
through  hard  and  craggy  roads,  with  their  feet  bare 
and  bleeding,  sunk  in  great  numbers,  under  their 
misery  and  fatigue.  The  more  robust  survivors 
grew  mutinous.  The  troops  lately  arrived  shared 
the  common  distress,  but  with  greater  impatience. 
In  the  peevishness  of  disappointment,  they  insulted 
the  old  army ;  they  reproached  them  as  Irish- 
men and  rebels ;  and  such  vulgar  pride  frequent- 
ly produced  alarming  quarrels.  But  as  the  state 

could 


votir  of  king  James.     Her  answer  to  the  summons  of  the  rebels  wag 

conveyed  in  a  letter  not  unworthy  to  be  recorded. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  threaten  to  sack  this  my  castle 

"  by  his  majesty's  authority.  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  loyal  sub- 
ject and  a  good  neighbour  among  you,  and,  therefore^  cannot  but 
wonder  at  such  an  assault.  I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  a  convoy, 
wherein  I  hold  little  safety.  And  therefore,  my  resolution  is,  that 
being  free  from  offending  his  majesty,  or  doing  wrong  to  any  of 
you,  I  will  live  and  die  innocently  ;  and  will  do  my  best  to  defend 
my  own,  leaving  the  issue  to  God.  Though  I  have  been,  and  still 
am  desirous  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood,  yet,  being 
provoked,  your  threats  shall  no  whit  dismay  me. 

LETTICB 
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could  not  pay  their  soldiers,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
strain them  within  the  bounds  of  discipline.  In  this 
situation  of  affairs,  an  Irish  parliament,  sat  for  three 
days  in  Dublin.  By  expelling  the  members  actual- 
ly in  rebellion,,  and  by  excluding  those  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  they  were  reduced 
to  an  inconsiderable  number.  Yet  they  breathed 
the  utmost  fury  against  the  Romish  party,  declared 
for  a  rigorous  execution  of  penal  statutes,  and  urg- 
ed, both  to  the  king  and  English  parliament,  the 
necessity  of  new  and  severe  laws  against  recusants. 

*  Tm 

The  English  parliament  echoed  these  sentiments. 
The  bills  were  prepared  for  transmission,  and  the 
utmost  vengeance  denounced  against  popery ;  as  if 
their  sole  purpose  were  to  exasperate  the  insurgents 
to  the -utmost,  or  as  if  they  had  been  already  com- 
pletely reduced. 

CONNAUGHT  had  been  kept  tolerably  quiet,  by 
<he  prudence  of  lord  Ranelagh  the  president,  and 
t  lie  authority  and  diligence  of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde, 
till  the  defection  of  the  Pale  enflamed  the  discon- 
tented spirits  of  this  province.  Mayo  and  Roscom- 
raon  were  new  infested  by  insurgents ;  a  body  of 
savage  Irish  issued  from  a  mountainous  tract,  called 
Ire-Connaught,  and  harassed  the  loyal  districts: 
even  the  town  of  Gal  way  betrayed  its  disaffecti- 
on, and,  under  pretence  of  injuries  received  from 
the  governor,  besieged  the  fort,  and  reduced  the 
English  garrison  to  distress.  The  earl  of  Clanricarde 
hastened  to  their  relief;  and  although  his  force  was 
utterly  unequal  to  that  of  the  citizens  and  their  asso- 
ciates, he  yet  contrived  to  terrify  them  into  an  ac- 
commodation. It  was  agreed,  that  all  hostilities 
should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  town  should  be 
taken  under  his  majesty's  protection,  until  his  royal 
pleasure  should  be  known.  This  event  served  to 
discourage  the  western  rebels,  and  disposed  them  to 
desire  a  like  cessation ;  which  was  recommended  by 
Clanricarde  as  a  means  of  giving  them  some  leisure 
to  reflect  on  their  precipitate  conduct,  to  recal  them 
to  their  allegiance,  and  to  prevent  the  desolation  of 

the 
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the  kingdom.  But  the  chief  governors  were  actu- 
ated by  different  motives.  They  severely  condemn- 
ed the  protection  granted  toGalway:  their  orders 
•were  express  and  peremptory,  that  the  earl  should  re- 
ceive no  more  submissions  :  every  commander  of 
every  garrison  was  ordered  not  to  presume  to  hold 
any  correspondence  with  Irish,  or  papists;  to  give 
no  protections,  but  to  prosecute  all  rebels  and  their 
harbourers  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  execution 
of  these  orders,  the  justices  declare,  that  thesoldicis 
slew  all  persons  promiscuously,  not  sparing  the  wo- 
men  arid  sometimes  not  the  children*.  A  violent 
and  positive  agent  of  the  parliamentary  faction,  la- 
boured, by  instruction,  or  at  least  with  the  conni- 
vance of  government,  to  break  the  late  pacification 
of  Gal  way,  and  to  provoke  the  citizens  to  renew 
their  hostilities.  Clanricarde  wras  irritated,  but  his 
diligence  in  the  service  of  the  crown  by  no  means 
relaxed.  The  insurgents  grew  desperate,  and  threat- 
ened the  whole  province  with  their  tumultuous  num- 
bers. The  lord  president,  was  besieged  in  the  city 
of  Athlone.  But  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  some 
additional  forces  sent  from  England,  emboldened 
the  lords  justices  to  dispatch  the  earl  of  Ormond  to 
his  relief.  At  his  approach  the  enemy  retired  :  the 
justices,  who  dreaded  that  the  earltnight  proceed  to 
"some  exploits  of  real  moment,  recalled  him  hastily 
to  Dublin. 

IN  Munster,  Sir  William  Saint  Leger,  the  lord 
president,  was  reduced  to  the  most  alarming  difficul- 
ties; without  arms  or  provisions  for  his  soldiers; 

and 

*  By  such  severities,  the  namea  of  Grenville,  Sir  Frederick  Hamil-> 
ton,  and  others,  became  as  odious  to  the  Irish,  (and  with  equal  reason) 
{is  those  of  O'Rei'.y,  Macguire,  or  O'Nial  had  been  to  the  English, 
Amoni;  the  several  acts  of  public  service  performed  by  a  regiment  of 
Sir  William  Cole,  consisting  of  five  hundred  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse, 
we  find  the  following  hideous  article  recorded  by  the  historian  Borlasc, 
with  particular  satisfaction  and  triumph. 

Surved  and  famished  of  the  vulgar  sort,  whose  goods  were  seized  on. 
by  this  regiment— Seven  thousand. 
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and  his  soldiers,  even  if  well  appointed,  yet  utterly 
insufficient  to  defend  the  province.  The  rebel- 
leaders  had  been  reconciled,  and  joined  by  lord  Mus- 
kerry,  a  branch  of  the  noble  Irish  family  of  Clancar- 
thy.  The  president,  notwithstanding*  a  reinforcement 
of  one  thousand  men  received  from  England,  was 
obliged  <o  seek  shelter  in  Cork,  was  besieged,  and 
on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed,  when  the  action 
of  Kilrnsh  served  to  weaken  and  dispirit  his  assail- 
ants. He  sallied  out,  and  routed  the  besiegers ;  but 
scarcely  could  provide  subsistence  for  his  soldiers, 
far  from  being  enabled  to  lead  them  against  a  flying 
enemy.  He  heard  of  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of 
Limerick  by  the  rebels,  a  station  of  the  first  conse- 
quence in  the  kingdom.  Mortified,  disappointed, 
and  deserted,  he  suffered  his  vexations  to  prey  too 
violently  upon  his  spirit.  A  lingering  malady,  the 
effect  o£  anguish,  at  length  put  a  period  to  his  life ; 
and  the  command  of  the  province  devolved  on  lord 
Inchiquin,  a  nobleman  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
O'Brien. 

TNCHIQUIN  had  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter,  Carte. 
and  the  same  zeal  for  the  royal  service.  He  repeat- 
edly  solicited  the  English  parliament  for  supplies  ; 
and,  at  length  received  -ten  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  just  sufficient  to  keep  his  forces  from  perishing, 
without  enabling  them  to  take  the  field.  The  arri- 
val of  lord  Forbes  at  Kinsale  with  twelve  hundred 
men,,  seemed  to  promise  some  auspicious  events. 
He  had  been  appointed  by  the  English  parliament, 
without  participation  of  the  king,  to  command  some 
forces  raised  by  contributions  of  the  adventurers. 
Fully  possessed  with  the  puritanic  spirit,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  fanaticism  of  his  chaplain,  the  famous 
Hugh  Peters,  he  disdained  to  unite  with  the  Irish 
however  loyal,  or  with  any  not  of  the  GODLY.  Af- 
ter some  depredations,  in  which  he  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  rebels  and  loyalists,  and  after  sustain- 
ing some  loss  and  disgrace  in  his  excursions,  he  re- 
embarked,  and  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Galway, 

With 
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With  the  utmost  intemperance  and  extravagance  of 
conduct,  he  pointed  his  hostilities  chiefly  against 
those  who  were  most  distinguished  by  their  loyalty  ; 
he  laboured  to  break  the  late  pacification  of  Gal  way, 
and  to  reduce  the  citizens  to  a  new  species  of  sub- 
mission ;  to  acknowledge  themselves  rebels,  and  to 
beseech  his  majesty  to  intercede  with  the  PARLIA- 
MENT OF  ENGLAND  for  their  pardon,,  and  to  admit 
no  governors  but  such  as  the  king  AND  THE  STATE 
or  ENGLAND  should  appoint.  But  neither  his  in- 
trigues nor  his  military  operations  were  successful. 
Without  performing  any  service  against  the  rebels, 
or  deigning  to  act  in  concert  with  the  loyal  comman- 
ders, he  again  retired,  having  first,  saith  Mr.  Carte, 
defaced  St.  Mary's  church,  dug  up  the  graves,  and 
burned  the  coffins  and  bones  of  those  who  lay  inter- 
red,, with  a  senseless  fury,  fit  only  to  make  his  own 
memory  detested,  and  afford  occasions  for  seditious 
spirits  to  enflame  the  people. 

IN  the  mean  time,  Inchiquin  lay  at  Cork,  strug- 
gling with  his  difficulties,  and  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
cure subsistence  for  his  garrison  :  as  the  enemy  pro- 
ceeded to  reduce  the  forts  and  castles  of  the  pro-r 
vince,  he  found  hiniself  in  clanger  of  being  speedily 
blocked  up,  and  starved  in  his  quarters.  To  pre- 
vent it,  he  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement  with 
the  rebels,  notwithstanding  their  superiority.  With 
the  troops  of  the  earl  of  Cork,  commanded  by  his 
sons  the  lords  Kynalmeaky  and  Broghil,  and  the 
forces  raised  by  the  earl  of  Barrymore,  he  contrived 
to  form  a  little  army  of  about  two  thousand ;  and, 
although  hisMTien  were  considerably  weakened  by 
their  distresses,  yet  relying  on  that  want  of  skill  and 
discipline  which  generally  prevailed  in  an  Irish  army, 
he  ventured  to  march  against  the  rebels.  He  found 
them  posted  advantageously  near  a  castle  called  Lis- 
carrol,  which  they  had  just  reduced,  to  the  number 
of  seven  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse. 
The  contest  was  for  some  time  supported  with  spirit, 
but  at  length  decided  in  favor  of  the  royalists. 

Their 
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Their  loss  was  inconsiderable,,  though  embittered 
by  the  fall  of  lord  Kynalmeaky.  The  rebels  were 
pursued  without  mercy;  and,  in  their  flight,  spread 
a  general  consternation  through  all  their  adherents. 
The  only  advantage  which  lord  Inchiquin  gained  by 
this  success,  was  that  of  dividing  his  forces  into  se- 
veral garrisons,  and  procuring  them  a  miserable 
subsistence. 

WE  are  now  to  return  to  the  northern  province, 
the  first  scene  of  commotion,,  and  where  the  power  of 
the  rebels  was  still  considerable.  The  contests  be- 
tween the  king  and  commons,  the  difference  between 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  possibly,  the  arti- 
fice of  popular  leaders  who  wished  to  foment  theCarte. 
Irish  insurrection,  protracted  the  treaty  for  sending0*™- 
Scottish  forces  into  Ireland.  At  length,  however, 
it  wras  resolved  to  accept  the  assistance  of  Scotland. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  destined  for 
the  immediate  service  of  Ulster,  On  their  arrival, 
the  town  and  castle  of  Carricfergus  were  to  be  sur- 
rendered into  their  hands,  and  when  the  residue  of 
ten  thousand  men,  the  number  stipulated  with  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  should  land  in  Ulster,  they 
were  to  be  invested  also  with  the  town  and  castle  of 
Colerain.  To  these  conditions  the  king  reluctantly 
submitted:  and  to  do  the  greater  honor  to  those 
auxiliaries,  the  sole  and  uncontrouled  conduct  of 
the  northern  war  was  committed  to  the  Scottish 
generals. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  April,  the  first  detachment 
landed  at  Carricfergus.  Their  commander,  Robert 
Monroe,  was  instantly  joined  by  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial forces,  amounting  to  eighteen  hundred  foot 
and  seven  troops  of  cavalry.  The  whole  body  ad- 
vanced to  Newry :  at  their  approach  the  rebels  aban- 
doned the  town;  and  the  reduction  of  the  castle  was 
speedily  effected.  That  of  Carlingford  was  deliver- 
ed up  to  Sir  Henry  Tichburne.  The  tumultuary  fol- 
lowers of  the  rebel -leaders  shrunk  with  their  usual  Depositi- 
instability,  from  the  first  appearance  of  danger.  Sir™*'  MS. 
Phelhn  O'Nial  finding  it  necessary  to  abandon  0 

Armagh, 
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Armagh,,  in  the  rage  of  disappointment  set  fire  to  the 

town,  while  his  brutal  train  wreckc  «i  Ui.^ir  barbarity 

on  those  wretched  English  who  were  in  their  power. 

For   the  present,    O'Nial    retired   to   Charlemont, 

though  with  little  hopes  of  maintaining  this  post,  as 

he  was  destitute  of  ammunition.    Many  of  his  follow- 

Carte.      ers  ^ec^  to  tne  finesses  of  Tirone :  and  even  several 

Orm.       distinguished  rebels   abandoned  their  houses,  and 

concealed  themselves  in  different  retreats. 

MONROE  was  earnestly  pressed  to  seize  the  advan- 
tage of  this  general  consternation  of  the  rebels,  to 
pursue  them  vigorously  before  they  should  recover 
from  their  terror,  and  receive  supplies  from  abroad. 
The  speedy  and  effectual  suppression  of  the  northern 
rebels  must  have  enabled  the  loyalists  of  Ulster  to 
relieve  the  other  provinces,  where  the  forces  of  go- 
vernment were  weak  and  distressed,  and  the  rebels 
better  armed  and  ordered   than  in  the  North.     It 
was  an  enterprize  suited  to  the  military  genius  of  his 
nation.     But  Monroe,  had  his  secret    instructions. 
Having  put  sixty  men  and  eighteen  women  to  death 
at  Newry,  he  left  three   hundred  men   to  garrison 
the  town,  and  returned  to  Carricfergus.     Hence  he 
again  made  an  excursion  into  the  county  of  Antrim. 
No  enemy  appeared  :  but  the  earl  of  Antrim,  though 
zealous  against  the  rebels,  was  a  papist  and  a  cava- 
lier; reasons  sufficient   for  wasting  his  lands--  and 
seizing  his  person.     The  latter  was   effected  in  a 
manner  not  unusual  in  the  earlier  and  more  barba- 
rous times.     Monroe,  with  an  appearance  of  amity 
and  respect,  visited,  the  earl  at  his  castle  of  Dunluce; 
was  hospitably  received ;  but,  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  entertainment,  gave  the  signal  to  his  followers. 
The  earl  was  made  prisoner,  his  castle  seized,  and 
all  his  houses  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Scot- 
tish forces. 

Ibid.  Two  months  wasted  in  total  inaction,  or  the  most 

frivolous  enterprizes,  revived  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
bels, recalled  them  from  their  retreats,  and  enabled 
them  once  more  to  collect  their  forces.  The 

charge 
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of  opposing  them  now  devolved  on  the  Eng- 
lish forces  of  Ulster;  for  the  Scots  were  totally  em- 
ployed in  ravaging  the  adjacent  districts,  and  ex- 
porting vast  herds  of  cattle  into  Scotland.  Sir  Phe- 
lini  O'Nial  appeared  once  more  at  the  head  of  an. 
army  ;  but  was  bravely  encountered  by  Sir  Robert 
and  Sir  William  Stewart,  two  English  commanders. 
After  a  sharper  action  than  had  hitherto  been  fought 
in  Ulster,  the  rebels  were  driven  to  flight,  with  the 
loss  of  five  hundred  slain,  many  wounded,  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  It  was  proposed  to  prosecute 
this  advantage,  but  the  English  were  distressed  and 
necessitous,  and  Monroe  refused  his  assistance.  Some 
loyal  English  officers,  provoked  at  this,  unaccounta- 
ble reluctance,  resolved  to  struggle  with  their  diffi- 
culties, and  to  try  what  might  be  effected  by  their 
own  efforts.  They  reduced  some  forts  occupied  by 
the  rebels,  and  were  preparing  to  extend  their  ope- 
rations, when  their  ardour  was  effectually  repressed 
by  a  mandate  from  the  earl  of  Leven,  now  prepar- 
ing to  embark  with  the  main  body  of  Scottish  aux- 
iliaries: his  orders  were,  that  no  man  should  be- 
siege any  place,  or  station  a  garrison  in  any  town 
of  Ulster,  but  by  permission  of  the  Scottish  com- 
manders. 

THIS  apparent  horror  of  putting  too  speedy  a 
conclusion  to  the  war,  must  immediately  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  had 
not  the  rebels  been  dispirited  by  ill  success,  and  in 
want  of  every  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
enterprize.  Such  was  their  dejection,  that  when  Carte. 
Monroe,  in  the  month  of  July,  at  length  shewed  Orm. 
some  disposition  to  proceed  more  vigorously,  the 
Irish  chieftains  held  their  council,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  a  cause  rendered  utterly  hopeless  by  repeat- 
ed defeats  and  disappointments,  and  to  fly  to  foreign. 
countries,  from  the  rage  of  their  victorious  enemy. 
In  this  moment  of  desperation,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  Owen  O'Nial,  whose  arrival  had  been 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected,  after  a  tedious 

VOL.  111.  Z.  voyage 
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voyage  from  Dunkirk,  was  landed  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  with  one  hundred  officers,  and  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Their 
hopes  instantly  revived ;  a  body  of  forces  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  their  favorite  general,  and  con- 
ducted him  triumphantly  to  the  fort  of  Charle- 
mont. 

Carte.  OWEN  O'NiAL  had  served  in  the  Imperial  and 
Orm*  Spanish  armies  with  reputation.  He  was  governor 
of  Arras,  when  the  French  besieged  this  town  in 
1640;  and,  though  obliged  to  surrender  upon  ho- 
norable terms,  yet  his  defence  gained  him  the  re- 
spect even  of  his  enemy.  Experience  had  formed 
him  to  an  able  and  skilful  soldier ;  quick  in  dis- 
cerning, diligent  in  improving  any  advantage  offer- 
ed by  the  enemy ;  more  circumspect  than  enterpriz- 
ing ;  of  a  genius  peculiarly  suited  to  defence,  and 
excellent  at  protracting  a  war;  qualities  of  especial 
use  in  that  service  which  he  was  now  to  undertake. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  prudence,  his  so- 
briety and  caution,  appeared  to  greater  advantage, 
as  they  were  contrasted  by  the  ignorance  and  rude- 
ness, the  intemperance  and  levity  of  Sir  Phelim. 
To  the  secret  mortification  of  this  his  kinsman, 
Owen  was  unanimously  declared  by  the  northern 
Irish,  head  and  leader  of  their  confederacy. 

THE  new  general  began  with  expressing  his  de- 
testation of  those  barbarities  exercised  by  Sir  Phe- 
lim O'Nial  and  his  brutal  followers.  The  remains 
of  their  prisoners  he  dismissed  in  safety  to  Dundalk  ; 
he  inveighed  with  unusual  warmth  against  those  ' 
who  had  disgraced  their  cause  by  murder  and  mas- 
sacre; he  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  some  more  notori- 
ously guilty,  and  declared  that  he  would  join  with 
the  English,  rather  than  suffer  any  such  wretches  to 
escape  their  just  punishment.  As  he  expected  to  be 
speedily  besieged  in  Chaiiemont,  he  proceeded  to 
make  every  preparation  necessary  for  defence.  But 
the  Scottish  forces  still  lay  inactive,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  permitted  to  at  tack  him;  so  that  he 
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had  full  leisure  to  collect  and  discipline  his  men. 
At  length  the  earl  of  Leven  arrived  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  encreased  the  Scottish  army  to  ten 
thousand  men.  The  whole  force  of  the  province 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  one  thou- 
sand horse:  so  that  Leven,  who  had  the  sole  com- 
mand of  this  body,  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  but  march  against  an  enemy  unable  to  resist 
him,  to  cruch  them  at  once,  and  hunt  their  misera- 
ble remains  from  every  part  of  Ulster.  He  passed 
the  Barm,  and  advanced  into  the  county  of  Tyrone. 
Hence  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Owen  O'Nial,  ex- 
pressing his  concern,  that  a  man  of  his  reputation 
should  come  to  Ireland  for  the  maintenance  of  so 
bad  a  cause.  Owen  replied,  that  he  had  better  rea- 
sons to  come  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  than  his 
lordship  could  plead  for  marching  into  England 
aga Hist  his  king:  and,  as  if  this  short  correspon- 
dence had  been  the  sole  object  of  his  march,  Leven, 
again  retired,  and  delivering  up  the  army  to  Mon- 
roe, whom  he  warned  to  expect  a  total  overthrow, 
it  Owen  O'Nial  should  once  collect  an  army,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland.  A  conduct  so  extraordinary 
was  by  the  Irish  naturally  imputed  to  cowardice, 
and  inspired  them  with  contempt  of  the  Scottish  ene* 
my.  Monroe  remained  inactive ;  O'Nial  continu- 
ed to  form  his  forces ;  while  the  army  which  should 
oppose  him,  Scottish  and  English,  the  troops  raised 
by  parliament,  and  those  commissioned  by  the  king, 
were  all  alike  neglected  by  England,  and  soon  oblig- 
ed to  struggle,  in  their  respective  quarters,  with  the 
miseries  of  nakedness  and  famine. 

THUS  were  the  rebels  in  every  province  of  Ireland  ^arte. 
suffered  to  collect  and  eucrease  their  force,  to  pos*°rw- 
aess  stations  of  strength  and  consequence,  in  some 
places  to  confine  the  English  within  narrow  bounds ; 
while  they  themselves  ranged  at  large,  and  had  free 
possession  of  the  open  country.    The  defeats  which 
their  parties  received  from  the  loyalists  were  of  less 
prejudice  to  their  cause,  as  the  enemy  could  not 

improve 
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improve  their  advantage,  bat  suffered  them  to  re- 
itssembje  and  repair  their  losses,  To  enerease  their 
confidence,  a  second,  and  more  important  embark- 
ation was  made  tor  their  support  at  Dunkirk.  Wex- 
ford  was  in  their  possession.  Two  vessels  first  arriv- 
ed in  the  port  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Colonel  Thomas  Preston,  brother  of  Lord  Gorman- 
ston,  a  soldier  of  experience  and  reputation,,  soon 
followed  in  a  ship  of  war,  attended  by  two  frigates, 
and  six  cither  vessels  laden  with  ordnance  for  bat- 
tery, field-pieces,  and  other  warlike  provisions,  five 
hundred  ofticers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  en- 
gineers. Twelve  other  vessels  fitted  out  at  Nantes, 
St.  M aloes,  and  Rochelle,  soon  arrived  with  artil- 
lery, arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Irish  officers  and  veteran  soldi^ 
er«..  disci: arged  from  the  French  service  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  sent  into  Ireland,  thus  amply  provi- 
ded, and  assured  of  farther  succours, 

THE  English  were  justly  alarmed.  While  they  la- 
boured under  various  wants  and  distresses,  the  ene-. 
my  was  abundantly  supplied  with  every  necessary 
for  war.  They  were  masters  of  the  sea;  and  by 
intercepting  several  ships  laden  with  provisions,  as 
they  passed  through  St.  George's  Channel,  gave  a 
fatal  interruption  to  the  commerce  between  Chester 
and  Dublin,  and  encreased  the  scarcity  already  felt 
severely  in  the  capital.  It  was  expected  that  the  re- 
bels wrould  immediately  proceed  to  some  vigorous 
operations;  and  supplies  were  instantly  dispatched 
1o  some  forts  more  immediately  exposed  to  danger; 
But  the  Irish  were,  for  the  present,  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  a  scheme  some  time  since  concerted,  to. 
g've  a  form  of  authority  to  their;  procedure,  so  as 
to  unite  their  associates  in  the  several  provinces,  and 
to  enforce  obedience  and  submission.  The  autho- 
rity of  their  clergy  had  been  already  employed. 
The  popish  prelate  of  Armagh  first  summoned  his 
clergy  to  a  synod.  They  declared  the  war  of  the 
Jrjjh  to  be  lawful  and  pious,  and  exhorted  all  per- 
sons 
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sons  to  unite  in  their  righteous  cause :  at  the  same 
time,  they  inata  constitutions  against  plunderers  and 
murderers.  But  it  was  soon  deemed  necessary  to 
proceed  yet  farther,  A  general  synod  was  convened 
of  all  the  Romish  clergy  of  Ireland,  which  sat  at 
Kilkenny  in  the  month  of  May. 

THE  acts  of  this  assembly  were  more  numerous BorUse. 
and  solemn,     They  began  with  declaring  the  war 
maintained  by  the  catholics  against  sectaries  and  pu- 
ritans, for  defence  of  the  catholic  religion,  the  pre- 
rogative  of  the  king,  the  honor  and  safety  of  the 
queen  and  royal  issue,  the  conservation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  of  their  own  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  be  just  and  lawful.     They  disclaim  all 
belief  or  acceptance  of  any  letters  or  proclamations 
published  in  the  king's  name,  until  their  own  agents 
should  be  assured   of  his   real  will   and  intentions. 
They  direct  that  all  their  confederates  should  be  unit- 
ed by  an  oath  of  association,  and  denounce  sentence 
of  excommunication  on  all  who  should  refuse  to  take 
it,  against   all  neuters,  against  all  who  assisted  the 
enemy,  against  all  who  should  invade  the  possessi- 
ons of  any  catholic,  or  any  Irish  protestant,  not  ad- 
versary to  their  cause.     They  forbid  all  distinctions 
and   comparisons  between   the  old  and  new  Irish  ; 
direct  that  exact  registers  be  kept  in  every  province, 
of  the  cruelties  and  murders  committed  by  the  puri- 
tans, (for  under  this  odious  denomination  they  in- 
cluded all  the  loyalist)  and  denounced  their  ecclesi- 
astical censures  on  those  of  their  own  people  who 
should  commit  the  like  excesses.     They  ordain,  that 
provincial   councils   should   be  composed  of  clergy 
and  laitv,  and  a  general  national  council  formed,  to 
which  tfie  others  should  be  subordinate;  thalemba- 
sies  should  be  sent  from  this  assembly  to  foreign  po- 
tentates ;  and  that  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  pope  should  be  particularly  solicited  to  grant 
assistance  to  their  cause.     These  were  the  principal 
acts  of  the  clergy.     The  nobility  and  gentry  then 
in  Kilkenny,  united  with  them  in  framing 
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Carte.      the  oalh  of  association,  in  naming  the  members  of 

t>rm-  the  supreme  council,  of  which  lord  Mountgarret 
was  chosen  president,  and  in  appointing  a  general 
assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  to  meet  in  that  city 
in  the  ensuing  month  of  October. 

Ibid.  THE  time  for  this  convention  was   now  arrived. 

The  popish  lords,  prelates,  and  clergy,  popish  de- 
puties from  the  several  counties  and  principal  tofvris 
of  every  province,  assembled  at  Kilkenny.  With 
an  affected  humility  they  protested,  that  their  assem- 
bly was  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  parlia- 
ment, which  the  king's  writ  alone  could  convene, 
l>«t  a  general  meeting  for  the  regulation  of  their  af- 
fairs, until  his  majesty's  wisdom  should  settle  the 
present  troubles.  It  was,  however,  formed  on  the 
plan  of  a  parliament,  consisting  of  two  houses ;  one 
composed  of  temporal  peers  and  prelates,  the  other 
of  representatives  deputed  by  counties  and  cities. 
Both  sat  in  the  same  chamber,  Patrick  Darcy,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  already  distinguished  by.  his  activi- 
ty in  parliament,  took  his  place,  bareheaded,  on  a 
stool,  as  a  substitute  to  the  judges.  Nicholas  Plunk- 
etj,  another  distinguished  partizan  of  the  recusant 
faction,  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
The  lords  had  their  place  of  retirement  for  private 
consul  tat  ion;  and  Darcy  communicated  their  reso- 
lutions to  the  commons.  Those  of  the  clergy  who 
were  hot  admitted  to  sit  among  the  lords,  formed 
<a  convocation,  in  which  they  treated  about  the  re- 
storation and  settlement  of  church  possessions.  The 
arrogance  of  their  demands  was  treated  by  the  lay- 
impropriators  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  even 
while  they  professed  to  be  the  zealous  champions  of 
the  church. 

IN  the  first  place,  however,  they  declared  their 
resolution  to  maintain  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church,  agreeably  to  the  great 

Borlas*.    charter.     The  common  law  of  England  and  statutes 

•of  Ireland  they  professed  to  accept  as  their  rule  of 

government,  so  fa/  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  the 

Roman 
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Roman  religion,  or  inconsistent  with  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland.  They  commanded  all  persons  to 
bear  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  to  main- 
tain his  just  prerogatives  :  at  the  same  time,  they 
utterly  denied  and  renounced  the  authority  of  his 
Irish  government  administered  in  Dublin,  by  a 
"  malignant  party,  to  his  highness's  great  disser- 
<c  vice,  and  in  compliance  with  their  confederates 
"the  malignant  party  of  England."  The  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice  they  assumed  to  them- 
selves. To  each  county  they  assigned  a  counci!, 
consisting  of  twelve  persons,  who  were  to  decide  all 
matters  cognizable  by  justices  of  peace,  pleas  of  the 
crown,  suits  for  debts  and  personal  actions,  and  to 
name  all  county  officers  except  the  high  sheriff" 
From  these  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  provincial 
councils,  consisting  of  two  deputies  out  of  eacb 
county,  who  were  to  meet  four  times  in  a  year,  to 
decide  suits  like  judges  of  assize,  with  some  par- 
ticular limitations  of  their  jurisdiction.  From  these 
again  there  lay  an  appeal  to  what  was  called  THE 

SUPREME  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  CATHOLICS 

OF  IRELAND;  an  assembly  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  chosen  by  the  general  convention- 
Of  these,  twelve  were  to  reside  at  Kilkenny,  or  in 
some  other  convenient  town :  no  fewer  than  nine 
were  to  compose  a  council ;  and  of  the  sitting  mem- 
bers,  two  thirds  were  to  decide  on  every  measure. 
This  council  ^vas  to  chuse  sheriffs  out  of  three  no- 
minated by  the  county-council ;  to  command  all 
military  officers  atid  civil  magistrates;  to  determine 
all  matters  left  undecided  by  the  general  assembly ; 
to  hear  and  judge  all  causes  criminal  and  civil,  ex- 
cept titles  to  lands;  to  direct  the  conduct  of  war, 
and  every  matter  relative  to  the  interest  of  the  con- 
federacy. For  the  greater  honor  and  security  of  this 
important  assemby,  a  guard  was  assigned,  consisting 
of  five  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse. 

As  this  scheme  of  a  supreme   council  had  been  Borlase, 
adopted  from  the  ecclesiastical  synod,  so  also  was 

the 
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the  oath  of  association  taken  from  their  form; ;  with 
a  retrenchment  of  one  part  only,  in  which  the  clergy 
bound  their  votaries  never  to  consent  to  peace,  un- 
til the  thurch  should  be  amply  invested,  not  only 
with  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  its  splendor 
and  magnificence,  but  with  all  its  ancient  possessi- 
ons, which  no  zeal  for  religion  could  induce  the 
present  possessors  to  restore.  The  assembly  were 
contented  with  directing,  that  all  persons  should 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king;  should  engage  to  de- 
fend his  prerogative,  the  power  and  privilege  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  the  fundamental  laws,  to- 
gether with  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  ;  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  supreme  council ; 
to  seek  for  no  pardon  or  protection  without  consent 
of  the  major  part  of  this  council;  and  to  prosecute 
and  maintain  the  common  cause. 

Carte  ^HE  or^er  °^  government  once  adjusted,  the  pro- 
Orm.'  vincial  generals  were  chosen  ;  Owen  O'Nial  for 
Ulster,  Preston  for  Leinster,  Garret  Barry  for 
Minister,  colonel  John  Burke  for  Connaught,  with 
the  title  of  lieutenant-general:  as  ttrey  hoped  that 
the  earl  of  Clanricarde  would  unite  with  them,  and 
accept  the  chief  command  of  this  province.  Scarce- 
ly had  they  sworn  to  maintain  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, when  they  proceeded  to  an  open  and  outrage- 
ous violation  of  it,  by  assuming  a  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  coin,  and  raising  its  value.  Their  ambassa- 
dors were  dispatched  to  foreign  courtsto  solicit  suc- 
cours. At  the  same  time,  to  demonstrate  their  pa- 
cific dispositions,  they  prepared  t\vo  petitions  to  be 
presented  to  the  king  and  queen,  together  with  a  re- 
presentation of  those  grievances  which  they  alleg- 
ed as  the  occasion  of  their  confederacy. 

BUT  amidst  all  this  appearance  of  state  and  au- 
thority, the  assembly  of  confederate  Irish  felt  their 
secret  dissensions  and  mortifications.  The  more 
Ibid.  moderate  among  them  affected  to  abhor  the  cruelty 
of  the  original  insurrection.  They  wished  to  obli- 
terate the  memory  of  all  transactions  previous  to  their 

convention. 
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convention,  and  to-  consider  the  civil  war  ars  but  now 
commenced.  Hence,  in  the  disposal  of  their  offices, 
several  of  the  first,  conspirators  were  purposely  ne- 
glected. Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  was  disappointed  and 
provoked  :  even  Roger  Moore,  whose  temper  was 
more  generous,  and  more  abhorrent  of  barbarity, 
found  his  zealous  services  unnoticed  and  unreward- 
ed. He  had  spirit,  abilities,  and  activity,  to  ren- 
der him  a  formidable  malecontent,  but,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  was  soothed  and  flattered  :  his  death,  which 
happened  soon  after  this  convention,  at  Kilkenny, 
was  an  incident  possibly  not  displeasing  to  the  con- 
federates. 

To  their  utter  mortification,  Clairricarde  steadily  Carte, 
rejected  all  their  overtures  ;  unshaken  in  his  loyalty  O'n\ 
by  the  solicitations,  the  menaces,  and  the  excommu-^JJ?" 
nication  of  their  clergy.  To  console  them,  how  ever,  Mem.  fol. 
in  this  disappointment,  they  now  gained  a  new  as- 
sociate of  dignity  and  consequence,  Touchet,  earl 
of  Castlehaven,  and  baron  Awlley  of  England. 

ON  the  first  intelligence  of  the  rebellion,  this  lord 
had  hastened  from  Minister  to  Dublin,  and  made  a 
tender  of  his  services  to  government.  As  he  was  a^^jg. 
Roman  catholic,  they  could  not  be  accepted :  he  haven's 
desired  a  passport  to  go  to  England  ;  this  also  wasMein- 
denied.  He  was  not  even  admitted  to  reside  in 
Dublin  ;  and,  therefore,  retired  to  ouc  of  his  seats  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  where  he  lived  inoffensively, 
and,  as  'he  asserts,  was  serviceable  in  relieving 
and  protecting  the  English  of  his  neighbourhood. 
His  character  and  station  induced  the  lords  of  the 
Pale  to  use  his  mediation  with  the  justices,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  assemble,  and  prepare  a  repre- 
sentation of  th#k  grievances  to  the  king.  He  trans- 
mitted their  letter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  repeated 
his  request  of  permission  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
This  was  unaccountably  denied;  he  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  his  correspondence  with  the  rebels ; 
and  warned  to  be  cautious  of  his  conduct  fov  the 
future.  Slight  rumours  and  suspicion*  of  the  dis- 
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loyalty  of  this  lord,  were  eagerly  received  and  en- 
tertained by  the  chief  governors;  and,  on  the  most 
futile  evidence,  he  was  soon  indicted  of  high  treason. 
Conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  hastened  to  Dub- 
lin;  but,  without  being  heard,  was  committed  to 
close  custody.  His  brother  embarked  privately, 
and  petitioned  the  king,  now  resident  at  York,  that 
the  earl  might  be  tried  by  his  peers.  The  king  re- 
ferred him  to  the  parliament ;  the  parliament  rer 
fused  to  interfere  without  the  king.  In  the  mean 
time,  Castlehaven  contrived  to  escape  from  his 
confinement  •  fled  to  Kilkenny  in  the  utmost  rage 
tmd  indignation,  and  was  readily  persuaded  to  unite 
with  the  confederates.  He  was  created  an  additi- 
onal member  of  the  supreme  council,,  and  appointed 
to  command  the  Leinstcr  horse,,  under  general 
Preston. 

WHILE  the  confederacy  of  the  Irish  was  thus 
gaining  strength,  and  rising  gradually  to  conse- 
quence, the  English,  in  the  midst  of  their  distresses, 
were  divided  in  affection  arid  interest,  by  the  im- 
portant contest  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  The 
governors  and  their  creatures  zealously  engaged 
on  the  sid a  of  parliament :  the  army,  influenced  by 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  for  the  rriost  part  favored  tho 
king.  From  the  moment  that  a  civil  war  appeared 
inevitable,  the  parliament  deemed  it  a  point  of  con- 
Carte,  sequence  to  establish  an  interest  in  Ireland.  Their 
Orm.  agents  were  employed  in  Dublin,  to  solicit  the  offi- 
cers o£  the  army  to  sign  a  petition  to  his  majesty, 
beseeching  him  to  comply  with  his  parliament, 
To  men,  who  had  been  shamefully  neglected  and 
abandoned  by  this  assembly,  the  application  was 
ungracious.  The  opinion  of  their  commander  was 
first  to  be  obtained.  Ormond  received  the  petition  ; 
he  proposed,  that  another  should' be  addressed  to 
the  commons;  but,  in  the  drafts  of  both,  he  made 
such  alterations,  as  manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
king,  and  were  utterly  disagreeable  to  the  parlia- 
mentary agents.  They  adhered  to  their  own  form; 
the  earl  steadily  rejected  it  ;  so  that  the  scheme  of  a 
petjtiou  was  defeated ;  which  Ormond  took  care 

to 
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to  represent  to  the  king  as  an  instance  of  the 
affections  of  his  army  of  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time  he  pathetically  represented  their  distresses,  his 
inability  to  engage  in  any  service  of  real  conse- 
quence, and  the  embarrassments  he  experienced 
from  the  justices,  in  their  obstinate  aversion  to  pro- 
secute the  rebels  with  vigor  and  effect. 

THE  justices,  on  their  part,  seized  every  occasion 
of  mortifying  the  earl  of  Ormond.     They  scruti- 
nized his  conduct  with  severity,  and  represented  itcarte. 
maliciously.     The   earl   of  Leicester,    secretly  at-Onn. 
tached  to  the  parliament,  and  too  solicitous  for  their 
service  to  assume  his  government  of  Ireland,  regard- 
ed Ormond  with  suspicion  and  disgust,  as  the  rival 
of  his  power.     On  every  vacancy  in  the  Irish  army, 
he  endeavoured  to  appoint  such  officers  as  were  most 
agreeable  to  his  party.    Hence  there  naturally  arose 
some  sharp  contentions  between  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  the  general.  They  were  submitted  to  the  kingj 
and  the  king  readily  decided  in  favor  of  a  zealous 
royalist.      He   enlarged   Ormorid's  com  nission    as 
commander  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  rendered 
it  independent  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.      As  this 
nobleman  professed  an  intention  of  repairing  to  his 
government  without  delay,  the  king  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  protect  Ormond,  his  frLnid,  from  every 
possible  oppression  or  mortification.     He  gave  him 
licence  to  resort  to  England  at  his  pleasure,  without 
any  prejudice  to  his  offices  and  entertainments  in. 
Ireland  ;  and  to  grace  so  good  a  servant  still  farther, 
of  his  own  motion  he  created  him  a  marquis. 

THE  civil  war  of  England  was  nr>w  declared.  Ibid. 
The  king  laboured  to  gain  the  army  of  Ireland,  by 
his  favors  to  their  general.  The  parliament,  still 
more  assiduous,  endeavoured  not  onlv  to  secure  an 
interest  in  the  soldiery,  but  to  direct  the  whole  admi- 
nistration of  this  kingdom.  Reynolds  and  Good- 
win, two  members  of  the  English  commons,  were 
sent  for  these  purposes  to  Dublin,  and  brought  wifcli 
them  some  ammunition,  together  with  twenty  thou- 

sand 
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sand  pounds,  a  supply  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  army,  but  such  as  served  for  a 
momentary  relief,  and  gave  them  hopes  of  further 
succours.  The  parliamentary  agents  were  assidu- 
ous, and  experienced  in  the  artifices  of  faction  :  the 
lords  justices,  and  their  creatures  of  the  council, 
were  their  zealous  partizans.  Every  rumour  dis- 
advantageous to  the  king  and  his  cause  was  received 
with  joy,  and  industriously  propagated.  The  pul- 
pit was  employed,  as  in  England,  to  enflame  men's 
minds;  and  the  most  absurd  illiterate  brawlers,  en- 
couraged by  those  in  power,  vented  their  crude  de- 
cisions on  a  contest  infinitely  transcending  their 
'wretched  intellects.  One  of  these  instruments  of 
faction  proved  so  outrageously  offensive,  as  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  an  Irish  parliament :  and  his 
friends,  the  chief  governors,  screened  him  from 
punishment,  by  suddenly  proroguing  this  assembly. 
REYNOLDS  and  Goodwin,  together  with  lord 
Usle,  who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
his  father  Leicester,  were  admitted  into  the  privy 
council  without  any  warrant  from  the  king,  whose 
authority  was  despised  by  the  governors  of  Ire- 
land, from  the  moment  that  his  sword  was  drawn. 
Instead  of  acting  against  the  public  enemy,  these 
men  seemed  solely  intent  on  embarrassing  and  mor- 
tifying those  who  were  attached  to  the  king.  Every 
measure  was  pursued  to  render  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond  dissatisfied  with  his  command.  Clanricarde 
was  abandoned  to  his  distresses:  every  particular 
of  his  conduct  was  interpreted  malignantly ;  and, 
possibly  the  justices  and  their  creatures  entertained 
some  secret  hopes,  that  a  popish  lord,  of  such  ex- 
tensive property,  might,  at  length,  be  seduced  from 
his  allegiance  by  the  solicitations  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  efforts  of  their  clergy.  Lord  Ranelagh,  the 
president  of  Connanght,  quitted  his  government  in 
vexation  and  despair,  and  hasted  to.  Dublin,  with 
a  resolution  of  laying  before  the  king  a  full  account 
of  the  distresses  of  his  province,  and  the  pernicious 

conduct 
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conduct  of  the  justices.  But  his  design  was  quickly 
defeated.  On  his  arrival,,  he  was  instantly  accused 
as  author  of  all  the  extremities  which  the  troops 
had  experienced  in  Connaught.  A  charge,  consist- 
ing- of  seventy-four  articles,  was  exhibited  against 
him  to  the  council.  He  was  not  allowed  a  copy 
or  a  view  of  these  articles  :  he  petitioned  for  licence 
to  make  his  defence  before  the  king,  to  whom  they 
were  transmitted  :  but  this  also  was  denied. 

IT  was  a  point  of  especial  moment  to  the  lords  Carte. 
justices,  and  their  party,  that  no  accounts  of  Ire-Onn- 
land,  and  its  affairs,  should  be  transmitted  either  to 
the  king  or  English  parliament,  but  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  representations.  But  this 
policy  was  at  length  defeated,  by  the  bold  and  spirit- 
ed conduct  of  the  royalists.  The  officers  of  the 
Leinster  army  had  been  long  exposed  to  the  severest 
necessities,  by  the  with-holding  of  their  pay,  and 
the  wretched  provisions  made  for  their  subsistence. 
They  were  many  of  them  persons  of  distinction  of 
the  English  nation,  and  supported  and  joined  in 
their  complaints  by  the  earl  of  Kildare.  They  had 
addressed  themselves  for  relief  to  parliament,  but 
with  no  effect.  They  repeated  their  address  to  the 
privy  council,  in  a  manner  so  bold  and  peremptory 
as  was  alarming  to  government.  Hopes  and  pro- 
mises were  lavished  on  these  dangerous  complain- 
ants :  expedients  were  devised  for  their  immediate 
relief;  it  was  even  agreed,  that  every  one  should  bring1 
in  half  their  plate  *  for  the  present  supply  of  the 

army  : 


*  Anthony  Martin  bishop  of  Meath,  had  been  pillaged  by  the  re- 
beld  in  the  first  insurrection,  and  deprived  of  all  bis  substance.  As  * 
member  of  the  privy  council,  he  was  now  required  to  send  in  his  plate. 
Tiie  prelate  answered,  that  he  had  none,  nor  any  property  whatever, 
but  a  few  old  gowns.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  petty  tyranny 
more  provoking  and  contemptible  than  that  of  the  justices,  who,  for  no 
other  offence,  but  that  of  a  reply  delivered  in  plainness  and  simpiicity 
of  heart,  committed  the  poor  prelate  to  close  -custody*  and  obliged  him 
t»  petition  th«  throne  for  reliet 
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army :  but  the  sum  thus  raised  proved  totally  insuf- 
ficient. The  clamour  was  renewed ;  and,  the  officers 
having  now  prepared  an  affecting  address  to  the 
king,  demanded  licence  for  their  agent  to  repair  to 
England,  and  convey  it  to  his  majesty 

THE  justices  and  the  agents  of  the  English  par- 
liament were  alarmed  at  this  design.  They  endea- 
voured to  terrify  the  officers ;  they  assured  them, 
with  an  affectation  of  deep  concern,  that  such  an 
address  must  infallibly  deprive  them  of  all  future 
succours  from  the  commons  of  England  :  they  en- 
treated them  to  suspend  their  design,  at  least  until 
the  effect  of  those  representations  already  made  to 
parliament  should  be  discovered.  When  this  arti- 
fice proved  ineffectual,  Reynolds  and  Goodwin  per- 
suaded the  justices,  not  only  to  deny  licence  of  de- 
parture to  the  agent  chosen  by  the  officers,  but  to 
lay  an  embargo  on  ah1  vessels  in  the  harbour. 
The  officers,  not  yet  dismayed,  insisted  on  their  de- 
mand of  a  licence.  Those  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster  avowed  and  united  in  the  address  prepared  in 
Dublin,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  efforts  of  the 
two  agents,  who  visited  every  fort  and  garrison,  to 
gain  the  officers  to  their  party.  The  justices  found 
it  necessary  to  take  off  the  embargo.  The  address 
was  conveyed  to  the  king ;  who  could  but  express 
his  ijrief  at  the  distresses  of  so  eminent  and  mcrito- 

O  „ 

rious  a  body,  and  his  thanks  for  their  services  and 
attachment. 

THIS  was  not  the  first  intimation  \vhich  Charles 
had  received  of  the  distresses  of  his  army  in  Ireland. 
Sir  James  Montgomery,  Sir  Hardress  Waller, 
colonel  Arthur  Hill,  and  colonel  Audley  Mervyn, 
had  already  attended  him  at  Oxford,  with  a  petition 
in  favor  of  his  Irish  soldiery ;  and  though  avowed 
parliamentarians,  and  though  their  application  was 
permitted  and  directed  by  the  parliament,  they  were 
graciously  received.  The  present  petition  came 
from  men  better  affected  to  his  person  and  interest, 
and  was  attended  with  some  useful  informations  re- 
lative 
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lative  to  the  governors  of  Ireland,  their  principles, 
their  connexions,  and  procedure. 

THIS  prince  was  now  unhappily  involved  in  a 
civil  war,  desperately  maintained,  and  of  uncertain 
event.  On  the  first  operations  of  this  war,  each 
party  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  trying  every 
expedient,  and  ransacking  every  quarter  for  assist- 
ance. In  despite  of  the  inveterate  aversion  against 
popery,  which  it  was  fashionable  to  express,  and 
which  Charles  \vas  particularly  interested  to  affect, 
he  found  it  necessary,  about  the  time  of  the  en- 
gagement at  Edge-hill,  to  accept  the  services  of  pa- White, 
pists/  and  particularly  to  arm  those  of  Lancashire. lock- 
The  parliament  inveighed  against  this  impiety:  the 
king  recriminated,  and  accused  them  of  employing 
numbers  of  the  same  profession  in  their  army.  The 
parliament  declared  their  resolution  of  inviting  the 
Scots  to  assist  against  the  enemies  of  the  protestant 
religion.  Charles  justly  dreaded  the  spirit  of  his 
northern  subjects,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  strength? 
ening  himself  against  an  union  so  formidable.  For 
this  purpose  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  eyes  to 
Ireland,  with  an  attention  stricter  than  the  distrac- 
tions of  Eng'and  had  hitherto  admitted.  The  in- 
surrections of  that  kingdom  had  proved  of  most  es- 
sential service  to  his  enemies.  Could  they  be  allay- 
ed, the  power  with  which  he  had  unwarily  invested 
the  parliament,  of  assuming  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Ireland,  would  be  rendered  useless  and  void  :  they 
would  be  deprived  of  one  great  popular  pretence 
for  raising  men  and  money  ;  and  an  army  of  royalists 
might  in  due  time  be  transported  from  Ireland  to  join, 
the  king's  standard. 

THE  professions  of  the  Irish  insurgents  were  not  Carte, 
unfavorable  to  such  views.     They  had  repeatedly  OrmoM. 
solicited  for  liberty  to  lay  their  grievances  before  J^      ' 
the  king,  and  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,   until 
their  complaints    should    be    heard  and    decided. 
They  had  employed  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of 
£astlehaven  without  effect :  the  earl  of  Clanricarde 

had 
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Had  warmly  recommend  their  propositions  to  the 
state ;  but  the  lords  justices  were  inexorable :  they 
again  applied  to  Ormond,  who  resolved  to  transmit 
Iheir  petition  to  the  king.  The  justices,  when  they 
found  that  it  couhl  no  longer  be  suppressed,  at 
length  consented  to  convey  a  copy  of  it  to  Charles, 
attended  with  their  ©wn  remarks,  and  an  earnest 
<JesJre  that  it  might  l>e  rejected,  as  the  granting  the 
request  of  the  petitioners  woald  be  "  inconsistent 
*  with  tlie  means  of  raising  a  considerable  revenue 
*r  to  the  crown,  and  establishing  religion  and  civi- 
ef  Kty  in  Ireland/'  The  only  answer  they  received 
was  that  of  a  severe  reprimand  for  their  disrespect 
in  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  petit  ion,  and  a' peremp- 
tory order  that  they  should  send  the  original.  This 
occasioned  a  delay ;  so  that  the  general  assembly  at 
Kilkenny  once  more  repeated  their  application  to 
the  throne. 

IT  car*  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  that   from  these 
overtures  the  king  derived  some  hopes  of  compos- 
ing the  dissensions  of  Ireland,  ami  drawing  some 
assistance  from  this  kingdom.      Nothing,    indeed, 
couFd  fee  more  unpopular  than  any  act  of  indulgence 
to  the  Irish  insurgents.     They  were  the  avowed  de- 
fenders of  popish  superstition  and  idolatry,  objects 
of  abhorrence  to  the  popular  party,    and  such  as 
the  king  necessarily  professed  to  regard  with  abhor- 
rence,    Yet  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  affairs  ob- 
liged him  to  attend  to-  every  argument  in  favor  of 
those  obnoxious   rebels.     He  considered  their  re- 
peated applications  for  peace,  and  permission  to  ex- 
plain their  grievances ;  tbe  ruin  with  which  Ireland 
was  threatened  ;  the  neglect  of  this  kingdom  which 
the  parliament  had  discovered;  his  own  inability 
to  protect  his   Irish    protestant  subjects;  aaid  the 
encreasing  strength  of  the  rebels.     He  saw  BO  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  receive  the  propositions  of 
the  Irish,  as  he  had  formerly  condescended  to  the 
Onwond.  Sc0^  am*  was  stiK  '^7  to  Wat  with  his  English 
and  Let-  rebels.     Thus  reconciled  to  a  measure  which  pro- 
*»•».        mised  some  advantage,  Charles  issued  a  commission 

under 
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under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  the  earl  of  Glanricarde,  earl  of  Roscom- 
rnon,  viscount  Moore,  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  Sir  Mau- 
rice Eustace,  and  Thomas  Burke,  esquire.,  to  meet 
the  principal  recusants,  to  receive,  and  to  transmit 
their  propositions. 

SUCH  a  manifest  overture  to  peace  was  provok- 
ing to  the  justices,  and  alarming  to  Goodwin  and 
Reynolds,  the  committee  of  parliament,  (as  they 
were  called.)  Parsons  doubted  whether  he  should 
hot  stop  the  execution  of  this  commission.  Burke 
who  conVeyed  it  into  Ireland,  was  said  to  be  a  fo- 
menter  of  rebellion,  and  a  known  agent,  of  the  re"~ 
bels.  The  committee  Hew  through  the  army  and 

the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  soliciting1  them  to  sign 

t         i  •    • 

a  remonstrance   against  the  commission,  but  with 

little  success.  The  king  was  informed  of  their  pro- 
ceedings: and  encouraged  by  the  apparent  pros- 
perity of  his  affairs,  resolved  to  pursue  his  schemes 
in  Ireland  with  greater  vigor.  He  wrote  to  the 
lords  justices  in  terms  of  great  severity,  command- 
ing, that  Goodwin  and  Reynolds  should  be  removed 
from  the  privy  council.  He  soon  after  transmitted 
his  warrants  to  the  justices  and  Ormond,  for  secur- 
ing their  persons,  and  committing  them  to  close 
custody.  But  these  agents  had  already  ftcd  from 
the  kingdom  in  confusion  atid  disgrace.  It  is  na- 
tural to  expect,  that  Charles  should,  in  the  next 
place,  remove  the  present  lords  justices,  and  com- 
mit the  government  of  Ireland  to  some  person  of 
approved  attachment.  He,  indeed,  proposed  to 
create  the  marquis  of  Ormond  lord  lieutenant,  leav- 
ing it.  however,  to  his  own  choice,  either  to  accept 
or  decline  this  station.  Whether  Ormond  disco- 
vered some  marks  of  irresolution  in  this  proposal; 
whether  he  imagined,  that  in  his  present  character 
he  coiild  serve  the  king  more  .effectually,  and  with 
greater  security  to  himself;  or  whatever  were  his  mo- 
tives, he  humbly  advised  his  majesty  to  "  delay  theCarte. 
"  sending  him  an  authority  to  takenthat  charge  uponLetu 
VOL.  III.  2  B  "him;" 
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and  proceeded  to  tlie  treaty  with  the  Irish 
insurgents. 

Carte.          IN  conjunction  with  the  other  commissioners,  h'e 
^r»'       sent  a  summons  to  the  lords  Gormanston,  Mount- 
garret,  Ikerrin,  and  seven  others,  who  had  signed 
the  petition  to   the  king,  requiring  them    to  scud 
their  agents  to  Droghed  a,  where  the  commissioners 
would    be  ready,  on  a  day   appointed,  to  receive 
their  propositions,  in  order  to  transmit  them  to  his 
majesty.  The  Irish  were  considerably  elated  by  their 
present  advantages.     Their  -general,  Preston,  had 
taken  several  places  of  strength,  and  though,  in  an 
encounter  with  Monk,  his  party   was  defeated,  yet 
Ue  still  extended  his  petty  conquests.     In  most  dis- 
tricts the   insurgents  were  superior,  and  exulted  in 
the  distresses  of  the  royal  forces.     Their  vanity  and 
inexperience  magnified  this  superiority,  and  their 
clergy,  of  all  others  the   most  vain   and  inexperi- 
enced,   encouraged   and   inflamed   their  insolence. 
The  commissioners  apprehending  the  presumption 
of  this  order,  required  that  the  committee,  to  be 
sent  to  Drogheda,  should  consist  entirely  of  laymen. 
They  limited  their   number  to  thirty,  and  demand- 
ed that  they  should  be  ready  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing to  receive  the  commissioners,  with  due  respect 
to  the  king's  authority.     But  what  was  still  more 
offensive,  in  the  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  justices 
to  their  committee,  the  recusants  were  styled  actors 
or  abettors  in  an  ODIOUS  REBELLION. 

Carle,  •  AN  answer  Was  instantly  returned  by  the  supreme 
Letters,  council,  in  the  first  violence  of  pride  and  indigna- 
vol.  III.  tjon  They  expressed  their  surprize,  that  a  com- 
mission  founded  on  an  application  made  by  the  CD- 
tholics,  in  the  month  of  August,  should  be  unac- 
countably concealed  until  the  succeeding  month  of 
February.  They  declared  it  necessary  for  them  to 
have  a  view,  or  copy  of  this  commission.  They 
resented  the  indignity  of  prescribing  a  mode  of  de* 
mcanor  to  their  agents,  as  if  they  were  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  respect  due'  to  the  king.  But,  above 
all  things,  they  disdained  the  offensive  appellations 
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inserted  in  the  safe  conduct,  and  inserted  by  the 
justices,  (as  they  affected  to  suppose)  without  autho- 
rity: and  declared  their  firm  and  unanimous  reso- 
lution to  abandon  all  thought  of  accommodation, 
until  the  odious  and  unmerited  imputation  of  RE- 
BELLION should  be  retracted.  In  this  case,  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  ready  to  concur  in  every  pacific 
measure,  provided  they  were  not  restrained  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  their  agents,  and  that  an  in- 
different and  secure  place  were  assigned  for  their  meet- 
ing-, as  they  had  melancholy  experience  of  the  dan- 
gey  of  relying  on  at  proclamation,  much  more  on 
any  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  lords  justices.  "  If 
"  these  our  just  and  reasonable  demands,"  say  they, 
shall  be  denied  to  us,  we  must  again  employ  some 
zealous  and  well  minded  man,  who,  in  behalf  of 
justice,  dare  hazard  the  RACK.,  by  whom  we  may 
address  our  humble  requests  to  the  fountain  of 
justice,  his  sacred  majesty,  whose  most  faithful 
"  and  most  humble  subjects  we  are*." 

THE  commissioners  hesitated  whether  they  should  ^«rt 
take  any  notice  of  this  letter,  or  proceed  any  fur-Orm- 
thep  in  their  negoci^tions  with  men  of  such  a  spirit. 
Their  zeal  for  accomplishing  a  treaty  essential  to 
the  king's  interest  at  length  prevailed ;  they  conde- 
scended not  only  to  return  an  answer  but  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  their  commission.  In  tins  the  king  ex- 
pressed '<  his  extreme  indignation  at  the  odious 
(e  REBELLION,  which  the  recusants  of  Ireland  had, 
"  without  ground  or  colour,  raised  against  his  por- 
((  son,  crown,  and  dignity."  So  that,  as  it  now 
appeared,  the  justices  had  but  copied  his  majesty's 
expressions.  At  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Castle- 
iiaven  laboured  to  inspire  his  associates  at  Kilkenny 
with  greater  moderation.  At  his  instances  they 
wrote  in  humbler  terms  to  the  commissioners,  ex- 

<«•-;  pressing 

*  Signed,  MOUNTOARRET.  HUGO  ARDMACHANUS.  GOHMAXS- 
TON.  JOHANNES  CLONFERTENSIS.  NICHOLAS  PLUNKKT.  RICHARD 
BEALING.  PATRICK  DARCY.  GERRALDE  FENNEL.  GEORGE  COMIX. 
OEFFERY  BROWNE. 
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pressing  their  solicitude,  that  his  majesty's  gracious 
intentions  towards  them  should  not  be  frustrated,  and 
their  readiness  to  obey  his  royal  commands,  in  dis- 
posal of  their  men  and  arms.,  >vith  such  zeal  ay 
should  prove  them  NO  ACTORS  OR  ABETTORS  IN  AN 
ODIOUS  REBELLION,  expressions,  which,  they  still 
insisted,  should  not  be  used  in  any  instrument  ad- 
dressed to  th,em.  The  second  letter  of  the  commis- 
sioners brought  -them  to  a  still  more  tractable  dis- 
position. They  now  contented  themselves,  with 
zealous  protestations  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  their  intentions.  And  thus,  by  pliancy  on 
each  side,  and  the  efforts  of  men  of  temper  aud 
moderation,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  six  agents 
of  the  supreme  council,  all  laymen,  should  be  au- 
thorized to  attend  the  king's  commissioners  at  TRIM, 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  March. 

IT  had  been  proposed  in  the  privy  council,  that 
D.  a  cessation  of  arms  should  take  place  during  the 
3.  negotiation.  But  this  the  lords  justices  perempto- 
rily opposed  ;  and  they,  who  against  all  the  instances 
of  military  men,  had  so,  long  kept  the  soldiery  in 
a  state  of  inaction,  nowr,  at  length,  found  it  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  the  forces,  to  employ 
them  in  an  expedition  which  might  retard,  or  de- 
feat the  treaty-  with  the  Irish.  Their  design  was  to 
reduce  the  towns  of  Ross  and  Wexford,  an  enter- 
prize  which  Ormond  had  earnestly  recommended 
before  the  arrival  of  Preston,  but  \\hich  govern- 
ment had  as  earnestly  opposed,  on  the  frivolous 
pretence  of  reserving  the  honor  of  it  for  the  lord 
lieutenant,  whose  arrival  was  expected,  but  who 
Avas  detained  in  England  by  the  king's  command. 
The  justices  now  resolved  to  en.yloy  lord  Lisle: 
and  great  preparations  were  made,  and  unusual  ef- 
forts exerted  to,  support  him  in.  his  expedition.  Qr- 
mond  suspecting  some  concealed  purpose  in  this  ap- 
pointment of  a  general,  signified  to  the  lords  jus- 
tices, 'that,  as  he  was  particularly  entrusted  with 
the  army,  he  deemed  it  his  indispensable  duty  to 
t^ke  upon  himself  the  command  of  this,  expedition. 
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In  a  moment,  their  zeal  was  cold ;  the  army  was 
ready  to  march  ;  there  was  no  pretence  for  sus- 
pending1 the  expedition;  the  command  could  not 
be  denied  to  the  marquis;  they  suffered  him  to  pro- 
ceed; but  with-held  the  provisions  necessary  to  his 
success. 

IN  his  progress,  he  drove  the  rebels  from  several  Carte, 
of  those  places  they  had  occupied ;  and  relying 
the  arrival  of  the  stores  which  the  lords  justices  en- 
gaged to  send  by  sea  to  Duncannon,  he  formed  the 
siege  of  Ross.  No  stores  arrived ;  the  enemy 
could  not  be  prevented  from  throwing  two  thou- 
sand- men  into  t|ie  town ;  his  forces  were  exposed 
to  the  severity  of  a  dreary  season,  and  threatened 
with  famine.  The  governor  of  Duncannon  af- 
forded him  a  small  supply  of  bread  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the  town  by 
storm,  conscious  that  he  could  not  continue  to  in- 
vest it  for  any  time.  A  breach  was  made  ;  the  as- 
sault given  ;  the  garrison  was  numerous  and  well 
supplied  ;  they  repelled  their  assailants  with  some 
slaughter.  Osmond  had  a  scanty  provision  of  three 
days  for  his  army,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from 
the  capital :  a  sudden  retreat  was  the  only  measure 
to  be  pursued  :  but  now,  Preston  with  six  thousand 
foot,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  occupied  a 
defile  through  which  he  must  of  necessity  pass  ia  his 
return  to  Dublin. 

NOTHING  more  was  necessary   to   complete  the 
ruin  of  the  English  forces^  but  that  Preston  should 
continue  to  occupy  this  impregnable  station.     His 
enemy  was  reduced  to  the  miserable  alternative  of 
perishing  by  famine,   or    marching  to  a  desperate 
and  hopeless  attack.     In  the  moment  when  the  gal- 
lant rnarquis  was  thus  on  the  point  of  falling,  by 
the  neglect    or  treachery  of  the  justices,    Preston 
happily  rescued  him  from  destruction.     With  a  pre-  C 
cipitation  unpardonable  in  a  soldier,  he  rushed  for-^veus 
ward  into  the  plain,  in  full  confidence  of  air  easy  ~ 
victory,  over  an  inferior  enemy,  enfeebled  by  theirCarte. 
wants.     Ormond  eagerly  seized  the  advantage.  His°rm« 
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Charge  was  spirited  and  skilful.  The  Irish  horse 
was  at  once  thrown  into  confusion  by  his-  artillery  : 
their  foot,  without  any  considerable  resistance,  fled, 
one  division  after  another,  and  though  they  at- 
tempted to  rally,  were  pressed  so  vigorously,  that 
their  route  was  speedily  completed.  Five  hundred 
of  the  Irish  were  lost  in  this  engagement,  and  all 
their  baggage  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors. 

THE  Leinster  rebels  must  have  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed, had  the  marquis  been  enabled  to  continue 
th«  pursuit,  by  some  troops  of  horse.  But  the  whole 
English  cavalry,  having  routed  that  of  the  rebels, 
Carte.  ro(je  oj£  without  returning  to  the  field  ;  an  incident 
which  raised  suspicion  of  some  sinister  motive?  in  lord 
Lisle,  their  leader.  The  only  advantage,  therefore, 
which  Ormond  derived  from  his  success,  was  that 
of  pursuing  his  march  to  Dublin,  and  not  without 
apprehensions  of  being  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
whose  loss  was  not  considerable,  and  who  might 
soon  recover  from  their  consternation.  But  as  Pres- 
ton, in  his  Bight  and  terror,  had  broken  down  the 
bridge  oter  the  river  Barrow,  he  could  not  lead  his 
forces  back  to  annoy  the  enemy,  nor  prevent  them 
from  ranging  freely  over  the  country  to  supply  their 
necessities.  The  marquis,  fired  w^ith  indignation  and 
resentment,  returned  to  the  capital,  which  was  now 
a  scene  of  calamity  and  discontent.  The  inhabitants 
were  exhausted  and  oppressed  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  soldiers  ;  the  soldiers,  exasperated  by  their 
distresses,  repeatedly  amused  by  assurances  of  re- 
lief, and  repeatedly  disappointed,  were  turbulent 
and  mutinous.  Strangers  were  expelled  from  the 
city;  thousands  of  despoiled  English,  whose  very 
subsistence  became  an  intolerable  burden,  were  tran- 
sported into  their  own  country.  Merchants  were 
rifled  and  despoiled  of  their  commodities,  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  state.  Such  wretched  expedi- 
ents still  proved  insufficient,  and  the  army  was  still 
distressed  and  clamorous. 
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IN  the  mean  time,  four  of  the  king's  commissi- 
oners met  the  agents  of  the  confederate  catholics  aft 
Trim,  and  received  their  remonstrance  of  griev- 
ances and  petition  for  redress.     In  this   instrument  Carte 
they  made  a  solemn  protestation  of  their  loyalty, 
pleaded  their  former  merits,  in  granting  extraor^*- 
nary  subsidies  to  the  king,  and  apologized  for  their 
present  insurrection,  or  rather  pleaded  a  necessity'for 
taking  arms,  from  the  oppressions  they  had  long  en- 
dured, from  the  disqualifications  and   severities  -of 
^he    penal    statutes  of  the   second  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  (which  they  represented  as  entirely  unno- 
ticed and  unknown,  until  revived  by  their  enemies, 
as  an  instrument  of  -persecution,)  from  the  denunci- 
ations of  the  malignant  party  in  Eirgland  against 
their  religion,  and  the  cruelties  exercised  on  then* 
ecclesiastics.     Nor  did  they  forget    the  ordinance 
against  bowing  at  the  name  df  Jesus,  at  which  they 
affected  the  utmost  horror  and  ama-zement.     Tire 
offensive  conduct  of  the  lords  justices,  before  and 
since  the  first  discovery  of   the   insurrection,   was 
fully  stated  ;  their  devices  for  exasperating  the  old 
natives  and  perpetuating   the   war,  their  arbitrary 
and  cruel  measures  for  defeating  every  attempt  of 
the  catholics  to   convey    their    grievances    to    the 
throne.     They  charged   them  with   horrid   perfidy 
and  barbarity,  with  tyrannical  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  wards,    iniquitous  measures  for   avoiding 
letters  patent,  and  depriving  the  loyal  subjects  oT 
their  just  possessions.     They  inveighed  with  parti- 
cular warmth  against  the  acts  lately  passed  in  Eng- 
land in  favor  of  adventurers,  whereby  they  were 
declared  rebels,    unsummoned  and   unheard,    and 
despoiled  of  their  lands,  without  exception,  distinc- 
tion, or  any  possibility  of  relief.     These  acts  they 
represented  as  forced  on  the  king,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  his  rights  and  prerogatives,  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Ireland,  and  inconsistent 
w  ith  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Irish  subjects  :  who, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  had  parliaments 
'•f  tbeir  o\vn,  -and  by  right  wipe  to  be  'bourtd  ority 
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by  acts  framed  or  accepted  in  these  assemblies. — 
To  remedy  these  grievances,  they  proposed,  that 
instead  of  the  present  Irish  parliament,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  creatures  and  menial  dependents  of  the 
chief  governors.,  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point a  free  parliament,,  to  be  converted  at  some  in- 
different place,  before  some  person  of  approved  loy- 
alty, and  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to 
deliberate  without  controul,  by  a  suspension  of  the 
LAW  OF  POYNINCS  ;  and  that  no  catholics  be,  on  any 
account  excluded  from  sitting  and  voting  in  this 
parliament. 

Cox.  JN  opposition  to  this  remonstrance,  which  Ormoml 

NoPiv  transacted  to  the  king,  the  lords  justices,  in  si 
long  declamatory  letter,  laboured  to  dissuade  him 
from  any  accommodation  with  the  Irish.  They  re- 
called to  view  the  insolences  and  cruelties  of  the 
first  rebellion.,  and  the  futility  of  the  pretences  urg- 
ed in  its  justification.  As  the  old  English  affected 
to  stand  distinguished  from  the  Northerns,  they  af- 
fected to  confound  and  involve  both  in  the  same 
guilt.  They  observed,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  assembly  at  Kilkenny  had  opposed  the  royal 
authority  by  erecting  a  new  system  of  government, 
and  disclaimed  it  by  their  oath  of  association,  and 
by  addressing  themselves  to  foreign  powers.  They 
acknowledged  their  own  W7ant  of  every  means  to 
support  a  war :  but,  if  supplied  in  due  time,  they 
doubted  not  to  "  take  ample  vengeance  on  the  re- 
'•"  bels,  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  state,  as  they 
fc  should  not  easily;  relapse  into  their  commotions, 
ff  and  to  find  a  way  to  a  peace  which  should  not 
"  be  attended  with  a  lingering  ruin,  but  be  suitable 
"  to  his  majesty's  greatness,  and  establish  the  future 
cc  safety  and  happiness  of  his  posterity,  and  of  the 
"  kingdom." 

CVte.          ORMOND  considered  the  propositions  of  the  con- 
Oroi.       federates  as  totally  inadmissible :  at  the  same  time, 
he  condemned  the  representations  of  the  lords  jus- 
tices, as  tending  to  countenance  a  scheme  of  extirpa- 
tion,, iniquitous  in  the  attempt.,  and  impossible  to  be 
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executed.  The  zeal  of  each  party,  those  who  fa- 
voured,, and  those  who  opposed  an  accommodation^ 
grew  gradually  violent;  Onnond,  the  head  and 
patron  of  the  royalists,  accused  the  justices  of  con- 
cealing the  true  state  of  Ireland  from  the  king,  and 
insisted  on  acquainting  him  with  the  whole  detail 
of  distress  endured  by  his  subjects  of  this  kingdom. 
The  lords  justices,  although  they  pathetically  la* 
mented  their  pressing  difficulties  to  the  English 
parliament,  yet  were  industrious  to  suppress  all  cla- 
mour and  complaints  at  home^  which  might  be 
pleaded  in  favor  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
rebels.  When  the  officers  of  the  army  petitioned 
the  Irish  parliament,  representing  their  sufferings, 
and  the  iniquities  of  some  a  gents,  who,  jn  the 
wretched  dividends  occasionally  made  for  their  sup- 
port, had  defrauded  them  by  light  and  adulterated 
coin ;  they  even  recurred  to  the  odious  method  of 
a  sudden  prorogation,  to  prevent  the  examination  of 
their  cause.  To  express  their  contempt  and  defi- 
ance of  the  rebels,  they  ordered  some  prisoners 
taken  in  battle,  to  be  immediately  executed  by  mar- 
tial law.  Several  persons  of  distinction,  who  on 
submitting,  in  consequence  of  the  royal  proclama- 
tion, were  rigorously  confined  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
had  petitioned,  and  now  repeated  their  application 
to  be  admitted  to  bail ;  but  this  the  justices  obsti- 
nately refused.  They  had  exerted  themselves  so 
vigorously,  that  indictments  of  treason  were  found 
against  these,  and  above  a  thousand  more,  in  the 
space  of  two  days;  and,  with  a  shameless  outrage 
on  decency,  a  memorial  was  publicly  read  at  the 
council  board,  from  a  friend  of  Sir  William  Par- 
sons, representing  his  merits  in  expending  sums  of 
money,  for  procuring  witnesses  on  these  indict- 
ments. 

MEN  of  such  a  temper  were  evidently  unfit  to 
be  entrusted  with  government:  and  the  situation  of 
the  king's  affairs,  which  every  day  became  more 
critical,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  smooth  the 
way  to  such  a  treaty,  as  might  enable  him  to  draw 
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some  assistance  from  Ireland.  Any  violent  change, 
however.,  in  Irish  administration,  might  raise  a  cla- 
mour among  his  enemies  in  ]£ngland ;  he,  there- 
fore, contented  himself,  for  the  present,  with  re- 
moving Parsons.  Borlase,  as  in  himself  harmless 
and  insignificant,  \vas  continued  in  the  government, 
and  .Sir  Henry  Tichbunie  appointed  for  his  new 
colleague,  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character, 
and  zealously  devoted  to  the  king's  service.  At  the 
same  time,  Charles  with  a  caution  now  unnecessary, 
commanded  the  Irish  privy-council,  not  to  execute 
any  warrant,  nor  to  pay  obedience  to  any  orders, 
without  his  own  special  allowance  and  approbation. 

THIS  change  of  government  was  soon  followed 
by  an  order  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  to  treat 
about  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms  with  the  rebels ; 
as  a  treaty  of  final  peace,  upon  moderate  and  equi- 
table terms,  required  more  time  than  the  king's 
affairs  and  the  necessities  of  Ireland  could  allow. 
And  whatever  were  the  primary  motives  of  the  king, 
involved  as  he  was  in  a  desperate  civil  war,  which 
obliged  him  to  seek  resources  from  every  quarter  ; 
yet,  the  melancholy  plea  of  necessity  never  could  be 
urged  with  greater  force  than  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

DUBLIN,  from  whence  all  Leinster  and  Con- 
naught  were  to  be  supplied,  as  well  as  Deny  and 
Colerain,  had  long  since  been  reduced  to  the  most 
miserable  extremities;  the  inhabitants  plundered  to 
supply  the  soldiery ;  the  soldiery  impatient  of  their 
distresses;  the  officers  repeatedly  threatening  to 
recur  to  the  first  principle  of  nature,  that  of  self- 
preservation.  The  province  of  Con  naught  was 
reduced  to  almost  total  desperation.  The  integrity 
and  activity  of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  had  the  viru- 
lence of  the  Roman  clergy  to  encounter,  (who 
denounced  all  their  terrors  against,  those  who  should 
refuse  the  oath  of  association)  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tices of  those  English  officers  who  were  devoted  to 
the  parliament.  The  rebels  every  day  encreased 
in  strength:  they  became  masters  of  the  important 
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fort  of  Galway,  and  prepared  to  reduce  those  castles 
of  the  county  of  Hoscommon,  which  (with  Clan- 
ricarde's  towns  of  Loughrea  and  Portumna)  were 
all  that  held  out  in  the  western  province.  In  Mun- 
ster,  lord  Inchiquin,  unassisted  by  the  state,  and 
abandoned  by  the  English  parliament,  tried  every 
miserable  expedient  for  the  relief  of  his  soldiers, 
and  was  still  on  the  point  of  total  ruin.  To  pre- 
serve his  forces  from  famishing1,  he  was  obliged  to 
draw  them  from  their  garrisons,  and  to  divide  them 
into  parties,  to  range  over  the  country  for  subsist- 
ence. To  encrease  his  calamity  and  consternation, 
one  of  those  parties,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles 
Vavasor,  an  English  officer,  was  attacked  and  de^ 
feated  by  the  rebels,  under  the  conduct  of  Castle- 
haven  and  Muskerry;  his  cannon,  baggage,  and 
seven  hundred  arms,  taken,  and  six  hundred  of  his 
men  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  Ulster,  the 
British  power  seemed  most  predominant.  Yet, 
Monfoe,  for  a  while  supplied  from  Scotland  and 
England,  at  length  found  himself  deserted  by  both  ; 
and,  to  support  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  rouse 
them  from  their  inactivity.  He  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Owen  O'Nial  in  his  quarters,  but  was  foiled, 
and  forced  to  retire  with  some  loss:  and  though 
this  rebel-general  was  defeated  by  Sjr  Robert 
Stewart,  yet  he  soon  recruited  his  forces,  received  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  supreme 
council,  and  extended  his  excursions,  unmolested  by 
an  enemy  weakened  and  dispirited  by  their  dis- 
tresses. 

THE  new  lords  justices  and  council  had  a  deep 
sense  of  this  misery  to  which  the  several  provinces 
were  reduced.  Xhey  applied  by  letters,  they  dis- 
patched their  agents,  to  the  English  parliament  for 
relief;  yet  without  any  considerable  effect.  As  the 
last  effort  to  keep  the  army  from  disbanding  or  pe- 
rishing, they  recurred  to  an  expedient,  of  which  the 
commons  of  England  had  already  set  the  example  ; 
and,  without  consulting,  or  receiving  any  warrant 
from  the  king,  established  an  EXCISE.  But,  although 
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tliis  obnoxious  tax  amounted  to  half  the  value  of 
the  commodity,  yet,  such  was  the  poverty  of  t.ho 
kingdom,  that  the  money  thus  raised,  proved  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  slate. 

IN  such  a  situation  of  affairs,  Orrnond  thought 
himself  fully  justified  in  proceeding  to  a  treaty  with 
the  confederate  Irish.  Agreeably  to  the  king's  com- 
mands. The  affair  was  delicate,  and  required  ad- 
dress and  caution.  For  the  honor  of  his  royal 
master  it  was  necessary,  that  the  first  overture  for  a 
cassation  should  be  made  by  the  rebels;  and,  for 
tliis,  his  agents  were  employed  to  confer  with  the 
assembly  at  Kilkenny.  The  Irish  clergy,  who  de- 
rived their  extravagant  hopes  of  power,  riches,  and 
splendor,  from  the  confusions  of  the  kingdom, 
were  averse  from  every  measure  tending  to  restore 
the  public  peace.  But  these  men  and  their  parti- 
'  zans  were,  as  yet,  borne  down  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  temperate  of  their  party.  They  consider- 
ed,  that  to  decline  a  cessation,  would  be  to  refute  all 
their  specious  professions  of  loyalty,  and  their  pre- 
tences of  a  necessity  for  taking  arms.  They  had 
formerly  expressed  their  earnest  wishes  that  hostili- 
ties should  be  suspended,  that  they  rni^ht  represent 
their  grievances,  and  prepare  a  way  tor  the  settle- 
ment of  a  distracted  kingdom :  arid  the  majority 
of  the  assembly  now  determined  to  act  consistently. 
They  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  twelve  months,  on 
certain  conditions  to  be  proposed  by  their  agents 
to  the  marquis  of  Onnond. 

As  a  preliminary  to  their  conference,  it  was  ex- 
pected on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  that  they  should 
have  a  new  and  free  parliament.  The  legality  of 
the  present  was  disputed ;  and,  altered  as  it  was  so 
essentially,  since  its  first  convention,  it  seemed  not 
"well  calculated  for  the  important  work  of  peace. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  sum- 
mon a  new  parliament,  while  the  confederate  Irish^ 
•were  masters  of  mos^  great  towns  and  counties,  had 
the  elections  absolutely  in  their  power,  and  thus 
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might  make  laws,  and  decide  upon  their  own  ac- 
tions. Ormond,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
declare,  that  he  had  no  assurances  from  the  king, 
that  a  new  parliament  should  be  convened,  but  that 
in  this  point  the  confederates  must  rely  entirely 
upon  such  favor  as  his  majesty  should  be  pleased 
,to  grant,  upon  humble  and  seasonable  propositions 
ottered  by  their  agents.  He  demanded  as  a  preli- 
minary, on  his  part,  that  if  the  cessation  took  place, 
the  confederates  should  Contribute  in  some  reason- 
able proportion,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  king's 
forces  in  Ireland.  After  some  debate  and  delay, 
they  not  only  consented  to  recede  from  their  expec- 
tations of  a  new  parliament,  but  agreed  in  general, 
to  the  proposition  of  a  supply,  leaving  the  particu- 
lar sum  to  be  ascertained  by  their  agents ;  who  were 
now  commissioned  to  attend  the  marquis,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  should  appoint,  in  order  to 
conclude  the  treaty  of  cessation, 

ORMOND  Wa*  sensible  how  odious  this  treaty  must 
prove  to  the  parliamentarians  of  England ;  how 
severely  his  conduct  would  be  scrutinized  by  their 
partizans  in  Dublin ;  how  necessary  it  was  for  hint 
to  guard  his  reputation  from  the  reproach  of  ene- 
mies who  held  their  secret  correspondence  with  the 
neighbouring  kingdom ;  whose  representations  would 
be  received  with  favor,  and  propagated  with  zeaj. 
He  applied  to  the  privy-council ;  he  moved,  that 
if  the  members  of  this  board  judged  a  cessation  to 
be  dishonourable  to  the  king,  or  dangerous  to  his 
protestant  subjects  of  Ireland,  they  should  signfy 
it  to  his  majesty,  and  propose  some  other  way  for 
the  preservation  of  the  kingdom ;  in  which  case, 
he  engaged  to  proceed  no  further,  but  at  his  own 
peril  to  break  off'  the  treaty  of  cessation.  When 
no  other  way  could  be  proposed,  he  then  moved, 
that  if  ten  thousand  pounds  might  be  raised,  one 
half  in  money,  the  other  in  victuals,  he  would  con- 
tinue the  war,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  Wexfqrd. 
The  magistrates  arid  citizens  of  Dublin  pronounced 
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it  impossible  to  raise  such  a  supply.  The  marquis, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  meet  the  Irish  agents  at 
Castle-Martyn,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

HE  received  them   with   a  stately   dignity ;  and 
examined  their  propositions  with  the  freedom  of  a 
superior.     They  demanded,    in   the   name   of   the 
confederates,  that  the  exercise  of  their  government 
should  continue  during  the  cessation;  they  required 
that  a   free  parliament  should   be  convened :    the 
marquis  rejected  these  demands.     They  desired  to 
be  at  liberty  to  use   hostilities   against  the  king's 
^enemies;  and  that  a  way  might  be  prescribed  to 
distinguish  between  the  royal  party,  and  that  of  the 
inalfgnants.     To  these  particulars  he  declined  any 
explicit  answer.     To  some  of  their  propositions  he 
consented,  with  some   qualification   or   restriction : 
but,  above   all  things,  he  demanded   a  supply  for 
maintenance  of  the  king's  forces,  previous  to  the 
cessation.     They  observed,  that  this  demand  was 
not  warranted  by   the  king's  commission ;  they  re- 
fused to  bind  themselves  by  any '  previous   stipula- 
tion, but  declared  their  intentions  to  grant  his  ma- 
jesty a  free  gift,  on  conclusion  of  the  truce. 

ORMOND  supposed  that  their  present  confidence 
arose  from  the  prosperous  situation  of  their  armies, 
and  particularly  from  the  successful  progress  of 
Preston,  who  had  re-assembled  his  troops,  taken 
several  places,  and  over-run  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster.  Any  advantage  gained  by  the  king's  forces 
must  abate  their  pride;  he,  therefore,  determin- 
ed to  suspend  his  negociations;  and  if  possible, 
to  force  Preston  to  an  engagement.  This  general 
cautiously  retired  before  him:  Ormond  was  not 
sufficiently  provided  to  pursue  him :  the  dread  of 
famine  soon  forced  him* to  lead  his  army  back  to 
Dublin  ;  abundantly  convinced  by  'this  experiment, 
that  the  army  and  the  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  rescued  from,  destruction  only  by  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities. 

THE 
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THE  king1  was  impatient  for  this  event.  It  was 
not  only  the  ill-success  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford,  it 
was  not  only  the  various  events  of  war,  in  which  he 
was  exhausted,  equally  by  his  victories  and  defeats, 
that  now  determined  him  to  seek  resources  in  Ire- 
land. Scotland  had  discovered  a  turbulent  and 
dangerous  spirit.  The  practices  and  negociations 
of  the  English  parliament  with  their  brethren  of 
the  North,  had  produced  extraordinary  commotions; 
and  Charles  expected  the  irruption  of  a  Scottish 
army  to  assist  his  enemies.  He  renewed  his  orders 
and  instructions  for  a  cessation :  he  now  deemed  it 
necessary  to  shew  some  condescension  to  the  Irish 
confederates :  he  expressed  an  inclination  to  call  a 
new  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  to  permit  their 
agents  to  treat  with  him  on  this  business,  and  what- 
ever else  might  conduce  to  a  just,  honorable,  and 
perfect  peace.  To  terrify  and  confound  all  oppo- 
sition to  his  favorite  scheme,  Parsons,  Temple,  Lof- 
tus,  Meredyth,  the  great  partisans  of  the  English 
parliament,  were  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, and,  by  his  order,  committed  to  close 
custody.  A  commission  passed  under  the  great  seal 
of  Ireland,  empowering  the  marquis  of  Orrnond  to 
treat  for  a  cessation  of  arms  for  one  year,  on  such 
terms  as  he  should  judge  necessary,  to  conclude  or 
break  off  the  treaty  as  he  should  see  cause ;  with  an 
indemnification  to  him,  and  all  who  should  assist 
him,  from  all  trouble  or  damage  on  account  of  this 
transaction. 

ORMOND  was  now  to  renew  his  treaty,  with  men 
naturally  proud,  transported  by  good  fortune,  and 
in  the  full  career  of  success.  Lord  Castlehaven 
had  taken  several  forts  in  the  Queen's  County,  and 
that  of  Carlow.  Owen  O'Nial  had  advanced  to 
West-Meath;  Preston  extended  his  irruptions  al- 
most to  the  capital ;  and  both  were  busily  employed 
in  securing  the  harvest,  and  filling  their  magazines. 
The  king's  forces  grew  so  mutinous  and  disorderly 
from  their  distresses,  that  the  country-people  who 
used  to  live  under  their  protection,  now  fled  from 
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tlieir  outrages.  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  other* 
neighbouring  garrisons,  were  ready  to  be  abandoned 
through  want.  Monroe  refused  to  act  against 
O'Nial :  Monck  and  lord  Moore  were  sent  to  op- 
pose him.  Moore  was  killed  in  a  fruitless  attack  ; 
Monck  was  forced  to  return  to  Dublin,  for  want 
of  bread ;  and  Castlehaven  took  all  the  places  he 
had  abandoned.  In  the  remoter  provinces  the  Irish 
enjoyed  the  same  superiority. ;  and,  in  Munster 
particularly,  the  distresses  of  lord  Inchiquin  were 
extreme. 

THE  assembly  of  Kilkenny  were  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  their  cause.  Peter  Scaramp,  a 
father  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  appeared 
in  this  city,  as  minister  from  the  pope.  He  had 
brought  supplies  of  money  and  ammunition  to  the 
rebels  ;  letters  from  the  holy  see  to  the  supreme 
council,  the  provincial  generals,  and  the  Romish 
prelates,  and  above  all,  a  bull  granting  a  general 
jubilee,  and  plenary  absolution  to  those  who  had 
taken  arms  for  the  catholic  religion.  The  old  Irish 
crowded  round  him  with  peculiar  attachment ;  lie 
taught  them  to  regard  their  countrymen  of  the 
English  race  as  impious  temporizers,  and  betrayers 
of  the  faith,  to  look  with  horror  on  any  treaty  in 
which  was  no  express  stipulation  for  the  free,  pub- 
lic, and  splendid  exercise  of  the  Romish  worship ; 
he  insisted  on  the  flourishing  state  of  their  affairs, 
the  distresses  of  the  English,  the  prospect  of  their 
final  ruin,  the  certain  assurance  of  support  from 
foreign  powers,  if  the  confederates  should  persevere, 
and  not  betray  their  glorious  cause  in  a  juncture  so 
critical :  he  remonstrated  against  supplying  the  king 
with  money  to  be  employed  against  themselves. 
As  if  the  very  being  of  their  confederacy  did  not 
depend  on  a  continuance  of  the  disorders  in  Eng- 
land, as  if  they  and  their  claims  could  find  the  least 
regard,  should  the  king-  be  subdued  by  ihe  parlia- 
ment, this  ignorant  priest  spirited  up  his  partizans 
to  move  that  the  treaty  of  cessation  should  be  de- 
ferred 
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consulted,  and  had  given  bis  directions  hi  an  affair  of 
such  moment  to  religion, 

BUT  the  more  sensible  arid  moderate  of  the  catho- 
lic party,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  f>ay  impli- 
cit obedience  to  this  minister.  They  urged  the 
dangers  of  delay:  the  scandal  of  refuting  their  own 
fmciKc  declarations  and  profession?  of  loyalty  •  the 
propriety,  and  necessity  of  supporting  the  king. 
They  justified  a  supply,  which  would  be  amply 
compensated  by  saving  the  country  from  plunder  ; 
th£y  contended  for  a  cessation,  which  would  relieve 
a  harassed  kingdom  from  numbers  of  desperate 
troops,  and  particularly  of  the  rapacioits  Scots. 
The  earl  of  Clanricarde  was  earnest  in  remonstrances 
to  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  riot  to  reject  this  favor- 
able opportunity  of  saving  theiusdves  and  their 
country ;  lord  tastlehaven  was  indefatigable  in  in- 
spiring his  associates  with  sentiments  of  moderation 
and  peace:  and  the  instances  of  such  men  proved 
at  length  successful. 

AFTER  much  contest  and  delay,  it  was  at  length 
resolved,  that  the  agents  of  the  confederacy  should 
treat  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond  at  Sigginstown, 
near  Naas.  They  appeared  moderate  and  comply- 
ing, and,  particularly,  receded  from  the  demand 
of  an  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament.  Yet 
the  treaty  was  necessarily  protracted,  by  the  difficul- 
ties which  arose  about  settling  the  quarters  of  both 
parties  during  the  cessation.  When  this  point  was 
at  length  adjusted,  the  Irish  agreed  to  grant  the 
king  thirty  thousand  pounds,  one  half  in  money,  to 
be  paid  at  several  periods,  the  other  in  cattle. 
When  the  articles  had  been  finally  adjusted,  Or- 
mond  communicated  them,  in  form,  to  the  lords 
Clanricarde,  Roscommon,  Dmlgarvari,-  Rrabazon, 
and  Inchiqti-in,  some  privy  counsellors,  and  princi-^ 
pal  officers  of  the  army,  who  had  all  attended  and 
assisted  in  the  treaty.  They  subscribed  a  declara- 
tion, that  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  king- 
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dom,  they  conceived  it  necessary  for  his  majesty's 
honor  and  service,  that  the  cessation  should  l>e  fi- 
nally concluded,  on  the  articles  now  laid  before  them. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  marquis  and  the  Irish  commissioners. 
It  received  the  ratification  of  the  justices  and  coun- 
cil, and  was  notified  by  a  public  proclamation  to  the 
•whole  kingdom. 

SUCH  was  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  which, 
however  justified  by  the  necessities  and  distresses  of 
the  king's  affairs  in  Ireland,  was  yet  received  with 
discontent  and  clamor,  in  this  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom.  That  party  of  the  Irish  confederates 
\vho  had  opposed  the  cessation,  affected  to  lament 
the  obstinate  blindness  of  their  associates,  who  by  an 
unseasonable  and  injudicious  truce,  had  first  broken 
their  power  and  union,  stopped  the  current  of  their 
victories,  and  allayed  their  ardour  for  war.  Those 
of  the  protestants,  who  were  most  deeply  impressed 
with  a  horror  of  popish  barbarity,  disdained  to  see 
the  men,  whose  hands  yet  reeked  with  the  blood  of 
their  brethren,  left  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  inhu- 
man outrages.  They,  whose  imaginations  had 
been  long  possessed  with  the  prospect  of  forfeitures, 
were  impatient  to  find  their  hopes  suspended,  if  not 
totally  frustrated. 

BUT  the  English  parliament,  above  all  others, 
were  provoked  at  an  event,  which  deprived  them  of 
a  popular  pretence  for  raising  money  to  support  their 
own  contest,  and  was  purposedly  contrived  to  give 
assistance  to  their  adversary.  Prom  the  very  mo- 
ment that  they  first  received  an  intimation  of  the  in- 
tended treatv,  the  marquis  of  Orrnond  became  tli^ 
object  of  their  resentment.  They  who  had  declar- 
ed to  the  Irish  agents  sent,  to  solicit  relief,  that  if  five 
hundred  pounds  might  save  their  kingdom,  it  could 
not  be  spared,  now  affected  the  utmost  commisera- 
tion for  their  protestant  brethren  of  Ireland.  New 
schemes  of  raising  money  for  the  Irish  service  were 
devised;  and  the  utmost  indignation  expressed  by 
parliament,  that  the  distresses  of  this  kingdom  should 
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be  imputed  to  their  neglect.     Before  they  had  been 
certainly  informed   of   the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
they  issued  a  solemn  declaration  against  a  design  so 
impious.     In  this  they  ascribe  the  disorders  of  both 
kingdoms  to  one  cause,  the  influence  of  Jesuitical  Ru*h- 
practices,  and  a  horrid  scheme  of  destroying  thepro-*°|fh» 
testant  religion.  They  magnify  their  zeal  for  the  ser-p<3^   ' 
vice  of  Ireland,  and  assume  the  merit  of  every  ad- 
vantage gained   against  the  rebels.      "  God   hath 
"  been  pleased,"  say  they,  "  to  bless  our  endeavors 
"  with  such  success,  as  that  those   furious   bldod- 
"  thirsty  papists  have  been   stopped  in  the  career  of 
"  their  cruelty ;  some  part  of  the  protestant  blood, 
(e  which,  at  first  was  spilt  like  water  upon  the  ground, 
"  hath  been  revenged  :  their  massacres,  burnings, 
"  and  famishiugs,  have,  by  a  divine  retaliation,  been 
"  repaid  into  their  bosom."     They  impute  the  de- 
sign of  a  cessation  to  the  artifice  of  the  rebels,  who 
>vere   in  a  far  worse    condition    than    the    protes- 
tants,    reduced  by  "  the  remarkable  judgment  of 
God/'  even  to  feed  one  upon    another;    and   who 
laboured  a  treaty  of  cessation,  in  order  to  gain  some 
respite  for  reaping  the  harvest,  and  receiving  their 
expected  supplies  without  molestation.     They  ac- 
knowledge their  apprehensions  of  the  king's  deriv- 
ing some  assistance  from  such  a  treaty,  or  to  use  their 
own  language,  of  the  Irish  forces  uniting  with  the 
popish  party  of  England.     They  complain,  that  the 
lords  and  commons,  to  whom  the  care  of  Ireland  had 
been  committed,  had  not  been  consulted  on  this  in- 
tended treaty.     To  the  rumours  of  such  a  treaty 
they  boldly  impute  those  distresses  of  the  protestant 
army,  pleaded  as  a  pretext  for  the   cessation ;    ru- 
mours,   which   had    discouraged    adventurers,  and 
stopped  contributions:  they,  therefore,  pathetically 
call  on  all  those  who  are  well  affected  to  the  protes- 
tant religion,  those  who,  by  their  adventures,   have 
embarked  their  particular  interests  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  Ireland,  to  obviate  this  plea  of  necessity, 
by  their  liberal  contributions,  as  "  the  cry  of  much 
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"  protestant  blood,  (lie  great  indigence  of  many 
"  ruined  families,  and  the  danger  of  their  religion,  al- 
"  most  exilecj  out  of  Ireland,  call  for  this  last  act  of 
"  piety,  charity,  justice,  and  policy." 

The  faishoods  by  which  this  declaration  is  dis- 
graced are  indeed  flagrant,  but  possibly  not  altoge- 
ther intentional.  It  is  certain,  that  the  great  partU 
zans  of  the  parliament  in  Dublin  were,  about  this 
time,  detected  in  transmitting  the  most  scandalous 
misrepresentations  of  the  state  of  Irish  affairs.  The 
peoj3ie  oi  England  in  general  had  neither  leisure  nor 
disposition  to  enquire  accurately  into  the  circimv 
stances  and  transactions  of  Ireland.  The  barbarities 
of  the  rebels  seem  to  have  possessed  them  with  an 
indiscriminate  aversion  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
enflarned  their  detestation  of  popery.  They  knew 
not  tho  strength  of  the  popish  party  in  Ireland  ;  and 
when  a  great  and  formidable  majority  of  inhabi- 
tants were  treated  by  a  feeble  government  with  any 
degree  of  moderation,  they  were  scandalized  at  the 
condescensions  shewn  to  impious  and  barbarous, 
idolaters.  Several  of  the  king's  adherents  ascribe 
ed  the  cessation  to  the  counsels  of  the  queen  and 
her  favorjtes.  Some  regarded  it  as  a  contradiction  to* 
those  solera ri  protestations,  which  Charles  had  re- 
peatedly made  against  popery ;  and  declared,  that  af- 
ter this  fatal  discovery  of  his  real  sentiments,  they 
could  no  Jonger  continue  to  support  his  cause. 
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forces  sent  from  Inland  to  the  assistance  of  the  king...* 
Their  ill  success.  . .  .Ormond  created  lord  lieutenant. .  .  . 
//is  embarrassments  from  the.  Scots,  and  from  the  Irish .  . .  . 
Adventures  and  undertakings  of  Antrim .  .  .  .  He  is  created 
a  marquis,  and  commissioned  to  raise  forces  in  Ireland. .  .  . 
flis  disappointments «...  He  takes  the  oath  of  association, 
and  accepts  a  command  from  the  confederates.  .  .  .  Final  is» 
sue  of  his  negotiations .  .  .  .  Attempts  of  Ormond  to  break 
the  Irish  confederacy.  . .  .Affairs  of  Ulster. .  .  ,  The  cove- 
nant eagerly  taken  by  the  British  forces  of  this  province.  .  • 
..New  commission  sent  to  Monroe .  .  ,  .He seizes  Belfast.  . «  . 
His  treaty  with  the  English  forces ....  They  declare  against 
the  cessation .  .  ,  .  7mA  atarmed.  .  .  .  The  command  of  their 
forces  offered  to  Ormond,  . .  ,  They  demand  that  he  should 
proclaim  the  Scots  and  their  adherents  rebels ....  He  evades 
their  demands ,  , .  .Irish  treaty  at  Orford,  .  .  .Insolence  of 
the  popish  agents.  .  t  ,  Their final  demands.  . .  .Extravagant 
requisitions  of  some  protestant  agents ....  Propositions  of- 
fered by  those  of  the  Irish  privy  council.  , ,  .Charles  embar- 
rassed. . ,  t Hit  answer  to  the  Irish  agents.  . .  .His  speech 
on  their  departure .  ,  .  .  He  transfers  the  treaty  to  the  mai\ 
quis  of  Ormond. . .  .Difficulties  of  this  lord,  *  .  .Lords; 
Jnchiquin  and  Esmond  revolt  to  the  parliament,  and  declare 
Vgainst  the  cessation ....  Ormond  commences  his  treaty. . .  . 
The  Propositions  of  the  Irish  and  his  answers ....  Their 
proceedings  adjourned.  ,.  .Gradual  condescensions  of  the 
king,  disagreeable  to  Ormond.  .  .  .  He  offers  to  resign  his 
Government. .  .  .Charles  refuses   his  ojfer.  .  .  ^labours  to 
conciliate  both  the  popish  and  protestant  party  in   Ire- 
land ....  Practices  of  the  confederates  in  foreign  courts. 
Their  military    operations.  .  .  .Duncannon  taken  by  the 
Irish. .  .  .Progress  of  lord  Castlehaven.  .  .  .treaty  renewed 
Qrmond,  ^ .  ,Earl  of  Glamorgan^  and  the  nuncio  Ri- 

nunccint 
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nunccini  expected  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Temper  and  proceedings 
of  the  Irish  clergy.  .  .  .New  demands  of  the  confederate:. 
.  .  .Arrival  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  ....  His  commissions^ 
end  secret  treaty.  .  .  .The  negotiations  zttlh  Ormond  ap- 
parently concluded,  ,  .  .  The  king  unhappily  defeats  his 
purposes. 


VxHARLES  avowed  that  the  cessation  was  pre- 
paratory to  a  peace  with  the  Irish:  at  the  same 
time,  he  declared  against  consenting  to  any  peace, 
hut  on  terms  agreeable  to  conscience,  honor,  and 
justice:  yet  his  present  situation  forcibly  tempted 
ItyHi  to  a  relaxation  of  these  principles,  and  to 
A.D.  accommodate  his  political  conduct  to  his  difficulties 
I64i  and  distresses.  The  Scots,  whom,  from  experience 
of  their  temper  and  resolution,  he  justly  dreaded, 
were  united  with  their  brethren  at  Westminster, 
liy  that  formidable  bond  of  confederacy  the  SO- 
LEMN LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT.  Their  forces  were 
preparing  for  a  descent  on  England,  to  support 
rebellion,  as  the  loyalists  expressed  it;  but  in  the 
bold  language  of  the  Northerns,  for  the  help  of 
the  LORD,  and  his  servants  the  parliament  and 
their  adherents. 

THE  zealous  professions  of  the  confederate  catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  as  they  were  now  styled,  the  san- 
guine assurances  of  powerful  support  lavished  by 
their  agents  in  England,  the  vigilance  of  Ormond  in 
keeping  the  protestant.  forces  of  Leinster  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  royal  cause,  all  contributed  to  possess 
the  king  with  confident  expectations  of  assistance 
Ibid.        from  an  Irish  army.     He  had  directed  the  marquis 
N^dxix.  of  Ormond,  that  as  soon  as  the  cessation  should  be 
concluded,  he  should  send  over  such  forces  as  could 
Carte.      he  spared.     About  two  thousand  effective  men  were 
OTO.       chosen  from  the  Leinster  army.    Provisions  for  their 
TO!  l.p.  embarkation    were    made    with    difficulty.      They 
landed  in  North  Wales  ;  while  lord  Inchiquin,  with 
equal  difficulty,  contrived  to  transport  several  regi- 
ments   from    Monster,   to  the    West    of  England. 
The  troops  thus  destined  to  the  king's  service  were 

protestants  ; 
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protestants;    many  of  them  Englishmen  by  birth, 
who  considered  their  return  to  their  native  country 
as  a  happy  escape  from  the  calamities  they  had  en- 
dured in  Ireland  :  all  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  defend  the  protestant  religion  as  established  in  theBoriue. 
church  of  England,  to  maintain  the  king's  person 
and  prerogative  against  all  his  enemies,  and  particu- 
larly   the    earl    of   Essex    and    his    forces.     Yet, 
scarcdy  had  the  troops  landed  in  Wales,  when  the 
whole  country  was  alarmed  with  the  dreadful  intel- 
ligence of  four  thousand  Irish  rebels.,  still  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  protestants,  now  arrived  on  the 
coast,  and  impatient  to  extend  their  barbarous  fury 
into  England.      Sir  William   Brereton,  who  com- Carte, 
manded  in  these  quarters  for  the  parliament,  was**?"- 
not  ashamed  to  transmit  this  intelligence  to  London  *  471 
at  the  very  time  when,  by  his  letters  to  the  officers 
of  these  troops,  he  extolled  their  bravery  in  defence 
of  the  protestant  religion,  and  laboured  to  seduce 
them  from  their  attachment  to  the  king.     In  Lon- 
don his  representation  was  implicitly  received,  and 
industriously  propagated.    They  who  d  id  not  think 
it  necessary  to  affect  the  most  ghastly  consternation, 
observed  with  scorn,  that  the  Irish  rebels  were  nowWhite- 
to  join  the  popish  armies  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  in  conjunction  with  these  associates,  to  settle  the1^ 
religion  and  liberties  of  England. 

BRERETON,  as  if  he  believed  his  own  fiction 
fled  precipitately  before  the  troops  of  Ireland. 
They  were  reinforced  by  thirteen  hundred  foot,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  horse,  sent  bv  the  marquis 
of  Onnond.  Lord  Byron,  the  general,  issued  from 
Chester,  took  some  castles,  routed  Brereton,  pursued 
him  to  Namptwich,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  But 
here,  after  some  ineffectual  efforts,  he  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax:  almost  all 
the  principal  officers  were  made  prisoners,  wilh 
twelve  hundred  private  men.  All  the  artillery 
baggage,  and  ammunition  of  the  army  fell  into  th 
hands  of  the  enemy.  And  the  zealous  royalists  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  in  the  battle,  some  of 

their 
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their  men  deserted  to  Fairfax,  notwithstanding  their 
solemn  oath ;  and  numbers  of  the  prisoners  were 
persuaded  to  take  arms  for  the  parliament.  Byron, 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  retired  to  Chester., 
where  he  was  seasonably  reinforced  by  some  additi- 
onal detachments  from  Ireland. 

Carte.          |T   jia(j    uecn  debated  whether  the   marquis  of 
voT'ill    Ormond    should    not    be   called    to    England,    tc* 
No. cxcii. command  the  Irish  forces;  but  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  still  seemed  so  critical,   the  management  of 
this  kingdom  so  essential  to  the  king's  interests,  and 
the  fidelity  and  authority  of  the  marquis  so  conspi- 
cuous, that  it  was  not  only  resolved  that  he  should 
continue  in  his  present  residence,  but  that  he  should 
be  appointed  chief  governor,  with   the  more   ho^ 
norable  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant. 

HE  was  to  enter  on  this  office  amidst  a  variety  of 
dif&culties,,  supported  only  by  that  enthusiastic  loy- 
Carte,       alty,  by  which  Ormond  was  distinguished.     In  the 
V°485      northern   province   the   Scottish   general,   Monroe, 
disclaimed  the  cessation.      .And   though,    when   he 
had  first  slaughtered  some  unoffending  Irish  peasants, 
he  consented  to  wait  the  orders  of  the  state  of  Scot- 
land, or  parliament  of  England,  before  he  should 
proceed  to  further  acts  of  hostility,  yet  he  soon  re- 
ceived instructions  tC  carry  on  the  war,  without  re- 
gard to  the  king's  chief  governor.    The  Irish  confe- 
derates, who  commanded  in  most  parts  of  the  other* 
n  ,        provinces,  were  still  turbulent  and  factious.     The 

Korlase.      '    ,     .  ,. •      '  .         ,      ,  .  ,      , 

Cox.  subsidies  they  had  engaged  to  pay  were  irregularly 
and  slowly  remitted:  they  infringed  the  articles  of 
cessation,  and  committed  various  outrages:-  nor 
were  the  English  sufficiently  restrained  from  plun- 
dering. Orders  were  issued  in  some  places,  that  the 
Irish  should  hold  no  intercourse  or  traffic  with  them: 
thus  several  English  garrisons  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing abandoned,  from  the  apprehension  of  famine. 
Various  disputes  arose  about  quarters;  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  chief  governor  was  considerably 
engaged  in  hearing  the  accusations,  and  composing 

the 
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the  violences  of  each  party.     What  Was  still  more 
alarming,  when  the  king  had  exposed  himself  to  the 
odium  ot' seeking  assistance  from  the  Irish,  notwith- 
standing all  their   magnificent  promises,  the  Irish  Carte. 
refused  to  send  any  forces  into  England  ;  although  Orm. 
they  promised  the  emissaries  of  France  and  Spain,  vo|.  *' 
that  levies  should  be  allowed  for  the  services  of  their  p> 
respective  courts.     In  vain  did  the  marquis  of  Or- 
inond  represent  the  danger  of  delay,    the  duty  and 
the  policy  of  sending  effectual  assistance  to  the  king, 
before  their  common  enemy  should  finally  prevail,  or 
his  majesty  be  enabled  to  regain  his  auihori'y  with- 
out their  assistance.     The  confederates  were  unal- 
terably possessed  with  a  notion  that  the  encreasing 
distresses  of  the  king  must  oblige   him  to  purchase 
their  assistance,  by  concessions  still  more  liberal  and 
important ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on, 
even  to  suffer  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  purchased 
in  their  quarters  for  the  royal  service. 

IN  the  mean  time,  Charles  was  perpetually  amus- 
ed with  vast  hopes  of  assistance  from  Ireland,  not 
only  against  his  English  enemies,  but  those  of  Scot- 
land.   The  earl  of  Antrim  had  escaped  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Monroe,  passed  into  England,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  peculiar  favor  in  the  queen's  court,  Thep  4?7. 
preparations  for  war  in  Scotland  roused  his  enter-> 
prizing  genius.    He  instantly  formed  the  design  of 
raising  forces  in  Ireland  for  the  assistance  of  Mon- 
trose  against  the  Covenanters.     On  his  first  landing 
to  execute  this  project,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  fall- 
ing again  into  the  hands  of  Monroe.     After  some  Ca Me. 
months  confinement,  (the  king  having  in  vain  de-™]i  Hf- 
manded  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty)   he  again A  °' dxi* 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  castle  of  Carricfergus  \ 
and  was  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  Owen  O'^ial.  Vol.  I. 
A  catholic  lord,  of  considerable  power  at  the  court  of  P* 477- 
England,  supposed  to  be  not  at  all  averse  to  the  cau.^e 
of  the  confederates,  was  received  by  this  general 
with  deference.     Hence  he  proceeded  to  Kilkenny, 
where  he  wus  treated  by  the  supreme  council  with 
equal  deference.     They  offered  him  an  honorable 
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command  in  their  army,  and  urged  him  to  take  the 
oath  of  association.  But  as  such  a  sudden  engage- 
ment was  not  suited  to  his  projects,  he  waited  on  the 
king,  to  whom  he  magnified  his  interest  with  the 
confederates,  and  openly  avowed  his  design  of  being 
chosen  generalissimo  of  the  whole  popish  party  in 
Ireland.  He  secretly  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of 
being  advanced  to  the  lieutenancy  of  this  kingdom  ; 
and  to  purchase  his  honor,  proposed  to  lead  ten 
thousand  Irish  into  England  for  the  king's  service, 
arid  to  detach  three  thousand  into  Scotlandagainst 
Argyle. 

Cart?-  THE  scheme  of  raising,  arming,  and  maintaining 

^0'      '    ten  thousand  men  by  the  interest  and  authority  of  a 
cchix.      single  nobleman,  was  justly  regarded  as  extravagant 
and  hopeless;  and  even  the  more  practicable  design 
of  sending  three  thousand  into   Scotland,  was  not 
entirely  unexceptionable.     It  was  apprehended  that 
such  an  attempt  might  call  away   Monroe  and  his 
forces   to  their   own  country,  at  a  time   when  the 
king's  service  required  that  they  should  be  detained 
in  Ulster,  and  prevented  from  bringing  any  assistance 
to  the  Scots.     But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Scots 
No.         could  effect  their  invasion  of  England   without   the 
ccxxxn.     lip]p  of  their  associates  in  Ulster;  which  made  this 
caution  less  necessary      It  was  urged,  that  it  must 
No.         even  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  king's  cause 
ccxlv.       that  Monroe  should  be  forced  from   Ireland:  as  in 
this  case,  the  Irish,  relieved  from  the  apprehensions 
of  a  powerful   enemy,  would  be  the  better  enabled 
and  disposed  to  serve  the  king;   and  although  the 
earl  of  Antrim  should  not  succeed  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  sanguine  expectations,  yet  some  good  conse- 
quences might  attend  his  practices  with    the  Irish  ; 
particularly  he   might  contrive  to  attach  numbers 
among  them  to  the  king's  cause,  in  case  of  a  new 
rupture.     These  arguments,  assisted  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  queen,   prevailed  on  Charles  to  grant 
y  I  t      him  a  commission  for  commanding  such  forces  as  ha 
B.  47a     should  raise.     To  enliven  his  zeal,  he  was  promoted 

to 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  marquis,,  and   his  ambition   was 
further  flattered  with  hopes  of  being1  created  duke  of 
Argyie,  if  he  could  suppress  the  present  lord  of  this  Carte, 
njime  and  his  adherents.     By  a  letter  from  the  queen vol>  m. 
he  was  recommended  to   the   favor  and  support  of^xiii 
Ormond  ;  and  thus  embarked  on  his  enterprize,  at- 
tended by  Daniel  O'Nial,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bedchamber,  who  was  deemed  a  person  fit  to  advise  y0i.  j. 
and  correct  the  levity  of  the  new  marquis.  p.  479. 

HE  arrived  at  Kilkenny,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  supreme  council,  from  whom  he  expected  the 
utmost  attention  and   support.     His   requisition   of 
ten  thousand  men  for  the  service  of  the  king  in  Eng- 
land they  absolutely  rejected.     He   treated   for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  prince  Rupert, 
the  council  consented  to  supply  them,  but  .objected 
to  every  practicable  mode  of  payment.  He  demand- 
ed three  thousand   troops  for   the   Scottish  service: 
they  replied,  that  if  he   would  raise  them  from  his 
own  northern  clan,  they  would  assist  him  with  some 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  on  condition  that 
a  convenient  port  in  Ulster  should  be  assigned  fory0j  j^ 
their  reception,  and  be  commanded  by   an   officerNo. 
named  by  them  ;  a  demand  which  manifested  their  cc*Hi. 
purpose  of  securing  the  possession  of. some  northern 
port;  and  which  Ormond  could  not  grant,  vH  e«w- 
trived  to  evade,  without  giving  any   pretence  to  the 
Irish  for  denying  or  suspending  their  supplies. 

ANTRIM  was  impatient  of  difficulties  and  delays  ; 
and  flattered  himself,  that  by  forming  a  stricter  con- 
nection with  the  confederate  Irish,  he  should  remove 
them.  At  the  English  court  he  had  boasted  his  vast 
power  and  consequence  in  Ireland  ;  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  he  had  thus  raised,  was  intolerably  mor- 
tifying; at  the  hazard,  therefore,  of  his  own  danger, 
and  the  utmost  scandal  to  the  king's  cause,  he  accept- 
ed the  oath  of  association,  by  which  he  became  a 
party  with  the  confederates,  was  sworn,  a  member  Vol.  I. 
of  their  supreme  council,  and  appointed  lieutenant- p.  480. 

general 
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general  of  all  their  forces  engaging  to  make  use  of 
no  other  commission  but  theirs,  and  to  transport  no 
troops  without  their  consent.     AH  the  confidence  of 
Antrim  seemed  now  to  revive;  but  served    only  to 
expose  him  to  new  mortifications.     Some  Irish  par- 
ties, >vho  affected  to  act  independent  of  the  confede- 
rates, he  undertook  to  persuade  from  their  revolt ; 
but  soon   found  jt  necessary  to   leave  them  to  the 
arms  of  lord  Castlehaven.  He  entered  into  a  nego- 
piqtioii  with  Monroe,  imagining,  that  he  could  pre- 
vail on  this  general  to  submit  the  Scottish  forces  to 
his  lordship's  direction  i  but  here  again  he  proved 
the   vanity    of  his   expectations.     What    was    still 
more  alarming,  when  he  had  contrived  to  levy  some 
forces  among   his  followers,  the  supplies  promised 
by  the  confederates  were  still   delayed.     When  Or- 
inorid  had,  with  great  difficulty,  procured  transports, 
the  ships*  of  the  English  parliament  lay  ready  to 
intercept  them.     At  length,  however,  on  the  taking 
of  Liverpool  by  the  king's  forces,  these  ships  quitted 
their  stations;  and  all  the  vast  projects  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Antrim  ended   in  transporting    about    two 
thousand  men  to  Scotland,  long  after  he  had  assu/cd 
Moritrose  of  an  immediate  and  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. 

A..  IX          DURISS--  these   transactions,  the  marquis   of  Or- 
1644-       rnond  experienced  various  (Difficulties  in  supporting 

and 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  barbarity  is  recorded  of  Swanly,  a  corr.- 
Tnander  of  one  of  these  ships.  He  had  taken  a  transport  vessel^  with 
one  hundred  and^  fifty  men,  bound  for  Bristol.  The  English  parlia- 
ment in  their  first  indignation  against  the  design  of  engaging  Irishforces 
to  tight  against  them  in  England,  voted  that  no  quarter  should  be  given 
to  these  forces,  or  in  the  less  offensive  language  of  their  own  resolution, 
that  "  they  should  be  tried  by  martial  law  in  the  place  where  they 
*'  should  be  taken."  It  was  a  resolution  which  could  not  be  executed, 
without  exposing  their  own  adherents  to  the  like  severity ;  yet  Swanly 
selected  seventy  of  his  captives,  who  were  of  Irish  birth,  and  al- 
though they  bad  faithfully  served  the  king,  yet  the  merciless  wretch  in- 
stantly plungfcd  them  into  the  sea.  Carte,  Vol.  \.  p.  481.  Vol.  III., 

T  *    : 
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and    regulating   his  army,    preserving  the  public 
peace  arid  managing  the  proud  and  intractable  spi- 
rits of  the  Irish  confederates.     His  favorite  object 
was,  to  break  their  union  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he 
desired  a  power  of  granting  pardons  to  such  parti- Cane, 
culars  as  should  return  to  his  majesty's  obedience.  vol'83' 
The  demand  was  discovered   to  the  confederates;^' 
nor  were  they  insensible  of  its  dangerous  tendency ; 
yet  Ormond  was  not  discouraged.    He  held  his  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  their  principal  leaders:  he 
flattered  their  ambition ;  he  hinted,  that  by  zealously 
exerting  themselves  in  the  king's  service,  they  might 
hereafter  be  preferred  to  such  places  of  trust  and 
honor  as  suited  their  birth  and  quality,  and  enjoy 
that  consequence  in  Ireland  which  their  inferiors  of 
English  birth  had  hitherto  obtained.     Many  consi* 
derable  places  were  now  vacant,  which  were  eagerly 
solicited  by  various  competitors  about  the  court  of 
England.     These  he  recommended  to  be  still  kept 
unfilled  ;  at  least,  that  they  should  be  conferred  on 
moderate  Irish  protestants,  as  the  method  to  which 
neither  party  could  justly  except,  and  the  safest  to  be 
pursued  for  allaying  national  discontents. 

BUT  the  affairs  of  Ulster  were  of  all  others  the 
most  embarrassing  to  the  chief  governor.  Owen 
O'ConnoIly,  now  the  creature  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, had  been  made  bearer  of  their  letters  to  the 
British  colonels  in  this  province,  recommending  to 
them  to  disclaim  the  cessation,  and  to  take  the  co- 
venant. On  these  conditions,  they  were  assured  of 
their  arrears,  and  full  provisions  for  their  future 
maintenance.  Monroe's  officers,  and  those  of  the 
old  Scottish  regiments,  were  all  eager  for  the  cove- 
nant, and  ha(J  already  sent  to  Scotland  for  a  copy  of 
that  famous  engagement.  The  English  regiments 
under  the  command  of  Ormond,  were  better  affected 
to  the  royal  cause.  But  their  necessities  were  urgent  j 
and  their  hopes  of  relief  depended  on  complying 
with  the  orders  of  parliament.  Ormond  advised 
tljeir  colonelSj  instead  of  precipitately  violating  the 

cessation, 
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cessation,  at  least  to  imitate  the  example  of  Monroe, 
and  to  desire  time  to  consider,  and  to  receive  direc- 
tions from  the  state.  He  urgently  represented  the 
iniquity  of  the  covenant,  and  furnished  them  with  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Irish  government,  for- 
bidding all  persons  to  tender  or  accept  it.  But  such 
\vere  their  apprehensions  of  the  Scottish  general,  of 
the  spirit  of  his  forces  so  violently  inflamed  against 
all  opposers  of  the  covenant,,  and  of  the  displeasure 
of  the  English  parliament,  that  they  refused  to  pub- 
lish this  proclamation  at  the  head  of  their  regiments. 
They  contented  themselves  with  secretly  persevering 
in  their  attachment  to  the  king;  at  the  same  time 
they  returned  such  answers*  to  the  parliament 
as  might  conciliate  their  favor,  and  procure  some 
supplies. 

ALTHOUGH  the  forces  of  Monroe  had  ruined  the 
estates  of  these  English  officers,  and  distressed  them 
in  their  quarters,  yet  agreeably  to  their  instructions, 
they  laboured  to  detain  this  army  in  Ulster.  But 
when  the  opposition  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  had 
alarmed  the  Scots,  orders  were  dispatched  from 
Scotland  to  recal  Monroe  to  the  assistance  of  his 
countrymen.  The  old  Scottish  soldiers  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  province  were  distracted  at 

the 


*  /rrhey  declared  a  great  willingness,  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  the 
consent  of  the  king  and  parliament.  This  Mr.  Carte  imputes  entirely 
1o  motives  of  policy.  But  he  himself  hath  observed,  that  in  their  final 
agreement  for  carrying  on  the  war,  they  declared,  that  in  their  poaacteo* 
ces  they  were  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  this  measure  (vql.  L  p.  495.) 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  truth.  Their  province  was  best  provided  with 
forces;  they  were,  therefore,  leapt  sensible  to  the  arguments  of  necessity 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  Irish.  They  had  been  witnesses,  and 
some  of  them  sufferers  from  the  outrages  of  the  first  insurgents.  They 
were  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  horror  of  their  barbarities, 
Whatever,  therefore,  were  their  professions  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  their  hearts  they  condemned  a  cessation 
•which  left  the  northern  Irish  not  only  unpunished,  but  ill  full  possession 
Of  the  advantages  gained  by  their  brutal  cruelty. 
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the  thoughts  of  being  abandoned  by  (heir  brethren. 
Levies  were  made  from  all  orders  and  parties  indis- 
criminately for  the  service  •  of  Scotland;  a.id  abun- 
dance even  of  the  most  barbarous  Irish  rebels  engag- 
ed to  fight  against  the  king.  The  people  grew  cla- 
morous: they  complained,  that  the  country  was  in 
danger  of  depopulation,  that  the  peasants  had  aban- 
doned their  husbandry,  and  that  a  general  famine 
was  approaching.  The  English  officers  laboured  to 
allay  these  terrors,  when  other  orders  arrived  conn* 
termanding  the  departure  of  the  Scots.  So  that  the 
English  and  Irish  levies  only  were  transported,  toge- 
ther with  some  Scottish  regiments  who  grew  impa- 
tient at  the  delay  of  their  supplies,  and  insisted  on  re- 
turning to  their  associates  of  Scotland. 

BUT  scarcely  had  the  province  recovered  from^al1e- 
this  agitation,  when  ten  thousand  pounds,  some*0 
clothing,  and  provisions,  were  remitted  to  Monroe 
from  Scotland,  together  with  four  ministers  of  the 
kirk  to  enforce  and  tender  the  covenant.  These 
missionaries  travelled  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
through  every  parish  of  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim,  and  their  doctrines  were  every  where  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  ardour.  Soldiers,  officers, 
gentry,  peasants,  all  flocked  round  them,  all  con- 
tending for  the  glory  of  running  foremost  in  the 
godly  cause,  and  first  accepting  an' engagement  so 
precious,  and  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their 
souls.  The  prohibitions  and  menaces  of  govern- 
ment, the  proclamation  against  the  covenant,  which 
some  English  colonels,  at  length,  ventured  to  publish 
to  their  regiments,  only  served  to  enilame  the  gene- 
ral fervor.  Private  men  and  sul>alterns,  who  had 
secretly  taken  the  covenant,  now  boldly  avowed  it, 
and  bad  defiance  to  their  commanders.  They  who 
refused  to  be  united  with  the  godly  by  this  holy 
vow,  were  regarded  as  impious  wretches,  unworthy 
the  rights  of  humanity ;  nor  would  the  inhabitants 
supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  They,  who 
tad  ever  appeared  most  attached  to  the  royal  cause, 

now 
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now  caught  the  popular  contagion.  Audley  Mervin, 
so  noted  for  his  nauseous   harrangues,  inveighed 
with  such  vehemence  against  the  covenant  in  the 
parliament  of  Dublin,  expressed  such  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  declaimed  so  copiously  against  the  Eng>- 
lish  commons,  and  their  neglect  of  Ireland,  that  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  deemed  him  a  proper  person  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Derry.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  entered  on  his  new  office,  when  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  take  that  engagement  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  severest  censure. 
Carte,          MONROE,  and  his  officers,  had  taken  the  cove- 
v°l,  *•      nant  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church  of  Carric- 
"    ferffiis.     Yet  this  general  affected  the  utmost  mode- 

o  O 

ration,  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  kirk-ministers  to 
prevail,  by  pious  exhortations,  without  attempting 
any  violence  against  those  who  refused  this  oath. 
But  the  English  officers  of  the  royalparty  were  not 
deceived  by  this  apparent  lenity.  They  every  mo- 
ment expected  an  order  from  the  English  parliament 
for  imposing  the  covenant  by  force;  and  their 
apprehensions  were  confirmed,  when  a  commission 
from  the  English  houses,  under  their  broad  seal, 
was  received  by  Monroe,  empowering  him  to  com- 
mand all  the  forces  of  Ulster,  Scottish  and  English, 
in  their  name,  and  under  their  authority,  and  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  cove- 
nanted party.  The  royalists  assembled  at  Belfast  to 
resolve  on  an  answer  to  be  returned  the  Scottish 
general,  when  he  should  require  them  to  submit  to 
his  command.  In  the  midst  of  their  consultation, 
Monroe  contrived  to  surprise  the  town.  Hence  he 
marched  to  take  possession  of  Lisburn,  but  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt  by  the  spirit  and  vigilance  of 
the  English  officers.  The  Ulster  forces  were  thus  on 
the  point  of  declaring  war  against  each  other.  The 
superior  number  of  the  Scots  were  formidable  to 
the  English  ;  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  English  was 
alarming  to  the  Scots;  an  amicable  agreement 
was  the  interest  of  both;  and  a  stipulation  was 
soon  framed  and  subscribed.  It  was  agreed, 

that 
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that  the  English  should  not  be  forced  to  take  any; 
oath  contrary  to  their  consciences  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Ireland,  until  they  should  first  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  English  parliament,  and  re-: 
present  theif  reasons  and  scruples  to  the  contrary  : 
that  their  regiments  should  be  furnished  with  the 
same  provisions,  and  have  the  same  privileges  and 
appointments  with  the  Scots.  On  these  conditions, 
they  engaged  to  join  with  Monroe  in  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  Irish  rebels^  unless  his  majesty's 
command  should  hereafter  contradict  their  further 
proceeding. 

THE  seizure  of  Belfast,  and  the  union  of  the  Ul- Carte, 
ster  forces,  were  incidents  both,  alarm  ing  and  pro-vo1-  *• 
Yoking  to  the  confederate  Irish  at  Kilkenny.  Their**'  *  . 
forces  were  scattered,  their  generals  divided  by  fri- 
volous competitions.  Theif  pride  was  enflamed 
by  that  consequence  which  they  had  gradually  ae- 
quired,  While  they  detached  Castlehaven  to  the 
assistance  of  Owen  O'Nial,  they  made  private  over- 
tures to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  that  he  should 
accept  the  supreme  command  of  all  their  forces,  and 
march  against  the  stubborn  Northerns  with  the 
whole  united  power  of  the  royalists ;  for  in  this  party 
the  Irish  affected  to  be  ranked.  At  the  same  time, 
they  required  that  he  should  proclaim  the  Scots  re- 
bels, in  consequence  of  their  outrageous  infringe- 
ment of  the  cessation. 

IT  was  obvious  for  Ormond  to  reflect,  tlmt  by  ac"- 
cepting  the  command  of  the  Irish,   he  must  blend 
the  rightful  power  of  the  king  with  the  Usurped  au- 
thority of  the  rebels,  in  a  manner  odious  to  every  . 
protestant  subject,  disgraceful  to  his  royal   master, 
and  really  dangerous  to  himself,  however  the  bold 
measure  might  be  recommended  by  some  present - 
advantages.     To  issue  a  proclamation  against  the 
Scots,  and  to  brand  their  adherence  to  the  parlia- 
ment with  the  name  of  rebellion,  appeared. equally 
dangerous  and  obnoxious      It  must  afford  them  a  . 
fair  pretence  for  their  opposition  to  th£  king,  fur-' 
•  VOL.  III.  2  F  nish 
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nish  them  with  plausible  arguments  for  seducing 
others,  and  provoke  numbers  of  protestants,  puri- 
tans at  least,  if  not  secretly  favourers  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  marquis,  therefore,  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  the  plainest  rules  of  prudence,  irritate 
the  English  parliament,  already  his  enemies,  and 
hazard  the  revolt  of  almost  all  his  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  dangerous  to  disoblige  the  Irish. 
They  might  find  pretences  for  with-holding  that 
part  of  their  subsidy  which  remained  unpaid.  They 
had  promised  to  supply  him  with  corn  and  cattle  ; 
they  might  retract  this  promise :  they  might  cut  off 
all  commerce  and  freedom  of  markets.  The  scanty 
and  precarious  remittances  from  England,  if  not 
intercepted  by  the  ships  of  parliament,  yet  were  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  me  necessities  of  government. 
So  that  his  hopes  of  subsistence  depended  on  the 
Irish,  who,  if  once  provoked,  might  reduce  him  to 
sudden  famine. 

IN  this  situation,  Ormond  resolved,  instead  of  re- 
turning a  peremptory  denial,  to  amuse  them  with 
a  treaty  tending  to  their  own  purpose,  but  in  a 
different  manner.  He  pleaded  the  want  of  direction 
from  the  king,  and  the  impropriety  of  declaring 
against  the  Scots,  before  he  had  received  explicit 
orders.  In  the  mean  time,  he  proposed  that  the 
Irish  should  make  provisions  for  the  payment  and 
maintenance  of  six  thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred 
horse  of  his  majesty's  forces.  With  this  body,  thus 
effectually  supplied,  he  engaged  to  restrain  the 
Scots  from  violating  the  cessation,  or  annoying  the 
provinces.  The  Irish  were  sensible  that  by  pro- 
claiming the  Scots  rebels,  the  king  must  in  effect 
avow,  that  he  depended  entirely  on  their  confede- 
racy for  the  subsistence  of  his  power  and  govern- 
ment in  Ireland :  and  in  the  fullness  of  their  pride 
insisted  on  this  measure.  For  the  same  reason,  Or- 
mond, strenuously,  yet  artfully,  opposed  their  de- 
sires. Some  time  was  necessarily  spent  in  proposi- 
tions, auswers,  and  replies:  and  in  this  interval  it 

appeared 
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appeared,  that  the  Scottish  general,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  his  declarations,  and  some  attempts 
to  re-commence  hostilities,  was  really  not  inclined, 
or  not  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor. 

WHILE  the  marquis  of  Orrnond  thus  contended 
with  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  state,  the  arro- 
gance of  the  popish  confederates,  and  the  virulence 
of  the  northern  covenanters,  Oxford  was  an  impor- 
tant scene  of  Irish  negotiation .  By  the  articles  ofCart«, 
cessation,  the  confederates  were  allowed  to  send vo^ I- 
agents  to  the  king,  and  to  treat  about  a  final  peace ;  p* 
that  event,  on  which  Charles  rested  his  hopes  of 
a  powerful  reinforcement  from  Ireland,  and  for 
which  he  was  of  consequence,  particularly  solicitous. 
The  commissioners  of  the  popish  party  were  chosen 
in  November,  of  the  year  16i3 :  but  by  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  in  their  assembly,  the  difficulty  ,of 
adjusting  their  instructions,  and  the  propositions (to 
he  offered  from  their  body,  these  commissioners  did 
not  appear  before  the  king  until  the  twenty-third  of 
the  ensuing  month  of  March.  Their  first  proposi- 
tions discovered  the  confidence  and  vanity  of  their 
party.  Besides  the  public  establishment  of  the  pp- 
pish  worship,  they  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  acts  for 
encouragement  of  adventurers,  which  they  must 
have  known  that  the  king  could  not  procure.  They 
required  that  no  standing  army  should  be  maintain- 
ed in  Ireland ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
own  supreme  council  should  be  continued,  until  all 
their  grievances  were  redressed  by  parliament,  and 
even  for  some  time  after.  They  insisted,  that  all 
offices,  whereby  any  titles  to  lauds  were  found  for 
the  crown,  since  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  all  at- 
tainders since  that  period,  all  grants  and  leases  from 
the  crown  in  consequence  of  such  attainders,  should 
be  revived  in  a  free  parliament.  Thus,  they  in  ef- 
fect required  the  extinction  of  the  English  power  in 
Ireland ;  and  by  expressing  a  determination  to  break 
off  ail  conference  with  men  so  intractable  and  extra- 
vagant 
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vagant,  soon  reduced  the  Irish  agents  to  less  imperi- 
ous terms.  They  withdrew  these  obnoxious  pro- 
positions, and  offered  others  which  they  stiled  mo- 
derate and  reasonable,,  and  the  very  lowest  which 
they  could  devise,  consistently  with  the  freedom  of 
Irish  subjects. 

OF  these  their  moderated  demands,  the  most  im- 
portant were,  the  freedom  of  their  religion,  by  a  re- 
peal of  all  penal  statutes:  a  free  parliament,  with  a 
suspension  of  Ponyngs'  law,  during  its  session;  the 
annulling  all  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment since  the  seventh  day  of  August  1641,  the 
date  of  that  fatal  prorogation,  to  which  they  imput- 
ed all  subsequent  disorders;  the  vacating  all  indict- 
ments, attainders,  and  outlawries  in  prejudice  of  Irish 
catholics,  since  that  day ;  a  release  of  debts,  and  ge- 
neral act  of  oblivion ;  the  vacating  all  offices  found 
for  the  king's  title  to  lands  since  the  year  163^, 
and  an  act  of  limitation  for  the  security  of  estates ; 
the  establishment  of  an  inn  of  court,  and,  seminaries 
of  education  in  Ireland,  for.  the  benefit  of  catholic 
subjects;  a  free  and  indifferent  appointment  of  all 
Irish  natives  without  exception,  to  places  of  trust 
and  honor:  that  no  persons  not  estated  and  resident 
in  Ireland,  should  sit  and  vote  in  the  parliament  of 
this  realm  ;  that  an  act  should  pass,  formally  declar- 
ing the  independency  of  their  parliament  on  that  of 
England;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  privy- 
council  should  be  limited  to  matters  of  state ;  that 
no  chief  governor  should  be  continued  above  three 
years,  and  that  during  his  government,  he  should  be 
disqualified  to  purchase  any  lands  in  the  kingdom, 
except  from  his  majesty.     "To  these,  and  other  ar- 
.   tides  of  less  consequence,  they  added,  with  an  af- 
fected indignation,  at  the  charge  of  cruelty  urged 
against  their  party,  that  a  parliamentary  enquiry 
bl ioi i Id  be  made  into  all  notorious  murders,  breaches 
of  quarter,  and  inhuman  barbarities  committed  on 
either  side,  and  that  the  offenders-should  be  exclud- 
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ed  from  the  act  of  oblivion,  and  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  On  the  grant  of  these  propositions, 
they  declared  their  readiness  to  devote  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  king's  service  :  and,  particularly, 
to  contribute  ten  thousand  men  towards  suppressing 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  England. 

HOWEVER    inadmissible   many  of  their  demands 
appeared,  yet  Charles  accepted  the  whole  memorial 
as  a  foundation  for  a  treaty,  and  such  as,  with  due 
discussion,  and  some  concessions  on  each  side,  mightCarte, 
produce  no  very  offensive    peace.     But  whatevervo1  l- 
was  the  king's  impatience  for  this  event,  he  found  P*  ^* 
the  progress  of  it  grievously  retarded  by  the  conten- 
tion of  Irish  parties,  popish  and  protestant,  both  ir- 
ritated and  violent,  and  both  alike  unreasonable  in 
their  demands.     He  had  directed  that  some  expe- 
rienced men  should  be  sent  from  the  privy  council  of 
Ireland  to  assist  in  this  treaty.     They  nominated 
archbishop  Usher,   and  eight  others,  of  whom   the 
Kinff  summoned  four  to  his  assistance.     But  a  num- 

O 

ber  of  zealous  protestants,  not  acquainted  with  this 
transaction,  or  not  entirely  confiding  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  council,  assembled  at  the  house  of  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  and  chose  four  persons,  by  whom 
they  desired,  and  were  permitted,  to  present  their 
•  petitions  to  the  king.  To  this  number,  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  and  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Parsons,  were 
afte wards  added ;  by  what  authority  seems  not  very 
material  to  enquire,  as  they  were  received  as  agents 
from  the  protestants  of  Ireland  by  the  king.  The 
whole  party  was  of  the  puritanic  cast ;  possessed  with 
a  violent  aversion  to  popery,  enflamed  against  the 
professors  of  this  religion,  by  a  painful  recollection 
of  the  late  disorders  in  Ireland,  suspicious  of  the 
king,  and  Coote  and  Parsons,  at  least,  who  took 
the  lead  in  their  transactions,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
interest  of  the  English  parliament.  In  the  alacrity 
of  their  zeal,  they  had  contrived  to  present  them- 
selves at  Oxford,  before  the  agents  nominated  by  the 
Irish  council.,  and  summoned  by  the  king,  had  yet 
Arrived. 
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THEY  "were  received  with  sufficient  grace,  and 
.     immediately  presented  the  petition  of  that  body  of 

p.  140.     protestants  from  whom  they  derived  their  authority. 

and  The  king  expressed  a  tender  sense  of  their  dis- 
tresses ;  and  acknowledged,  that  they  had  truly 
stated  the  iniquity  of  the  first  popish  insurgents ;  in- 
timating, however,  that  some  distinction  should  be 
made  between  these  and  the  gentry  of  the  Pale, 
who,  he  seemed  willing  to  believe,  had  been  forced 
into  rebellion  by  the  Irish  chief  governors.  Pro- 
voked at  any  tenderness  expressed  towards  the  po- 
pish party,  and  much  more  at  the  attention  and 
respect  with  which  their  agents  were  received  at  a 
court,  where  the  influence  of  the  queen  was  too 
predominant,  these  men  grew  importunate  and  bold. 
They  demanded  permission  to  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar confutation  of  the  Irish  remonstrance  framed  at 
Trim :  they  required  a  copy  of  the  propositions 
lately  presented  by  the  Irish  agents  :  they  were  re- 
proved, yet  not  dismayed  ;  they  exhibited  a  copious 
answer  to  this  remonstrance  together  with  a  col- 
lection of  propositions  from  the  Irish  protestants, 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  triumphant  pride,  as  if  they 
had  already  vanquished  and  subdued  the  whole  po- 
pish party, 

THEY  required  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  the 
statutes  against  recusancy,  and  the  immediate  ba- 
nishment of  all  the  Romish  clergy,  with  a  full  re- 
stitution of  churches  and  their  revenues  to  the  pro- 
testants ;  that  the  present  parliament  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  usurped  power  of  the  confederates 
immediately  dissolved  ;  that  their  whole  party  should 
be  disarmed,  compelled  to  repair  all  damages  sus- 
tained by  protestants,  and  brought  to  condign  pu- 
nishment for  their  offences,  without  any  act  of  obli- 
vion, release  or  discharge :  that  the  oath  of  siipre- 
mancy  should  be  strictly  and  universally  imposed  on 
all  magistrate*,  and  that  they  who  refused  it  should 
be  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament,,  in  which  no- 
thing should  be  attempted  derogatory  to  the  law 
of  PoyningB;  the  great  bulwark  of  the  royal  power, 

and 
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and  protection  of  the  prote$tant  subjects  of  Ireland  ; 
that  the  king  should  take  all  forfeited  estates  into  his 
own  hands,  and  after  satisfaction  made  to  such  as    . 
claimed  by  former  acts  of  parliament,  dispose  of  the 
residue  entirely  to  British  planters. 

THE  peremptory  manner  in  which  these,  and 
some  other  propositions  of  the  like  import,  were 
enforced,  was  astonishing  to  the  king  and  his  mini- 
sters. It  was  suggested,  that  the)  had  been  framed  Cox, 
in  London,  to  render  any  attempts  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Irish  odious,  and,  perhaps,  to  pro- 
voke them  to  a  sudden  violation  of  the  truce.  The 
agents  were  told,  that  demands  impossible  to  be  in- 
forced  by  the  whole  power  of  their  party,  though 
supported  by  the  royal  authority,  could  not  possibly 
be  Dictated  by  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  They 
were  desired  to  explain  how  the  war  could  he  carried 
on,  if  the  Romanists  should  refuse  to  submit  to 
such  severe  conditions  of  peace :  they  were  reminded 
of  the  king's  embarrassed  situation,,  and  exhorted  to 
accommodate  their  demands  to  the  exigencies  of  pre- 
sent times  and  circumstances.  But  they  continued Borlaae, 
intractable  and  obdurate.  They  insisted  that  they 
were  duly  authorised  to  offer  these  propositions: 
and  a  committee  of  the  Irish  parliament,  (so  were  a 
few  members  styled)  testified,  that  they  delivered 
the  sense  of  the  whole  protestant  party.  "  They 
"  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  king's  circumstances: 
"  they  were  but  to  propose  the  sentiments  of  his 
91  good  subjects,  and  to  prove  their  allegations. 
"  They  thought  it  better  that  the  protestants  should  Carte, 
"  even  abandon  Ireland  for  a  time,  than  make  a°rm- 
"  destructive  peace."  At  the  same  time,  if  we  mayvol'J^ 
believe  Mr.  Carte,  they  discovered  their  real  senti- 
ments, and  with  a  provoking  insolence  declared, 
that  the  king,  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  English 
parliament,  and  then  there  would  be  no  want  of  sup- 
plies for  the  Irish  war. 

THE 
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THE  commissioners  deputed  by  the  Irish  council 
were  now  arrived.  They  condemned  the  extrava- 
gance of  these  propositions,  and  solicited  Coote  and 
his  associates  to  withdraw  them.  But  these  men 
were  irnmoveable :  and  when  their  own  scheme  of 
an  accommodation  came  to  be  considered,  their  de- 
mands, though  not  so  arrogant,  were  yet  found  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  king's  circumstances,  and 
.impossible  to  be  enforced.  They  particularly  re- 
presented it  as  essential  to  the  security  of  all  protes- 
tant  subjects  in  Ireland,  that  the  recusants  should  be 
disarmed,  and  the  penal  laws  strictly  enforced.  It 
was  in  vain  for  the  king  to  propose  to  the  Irish 
agents,  that  their  party,  superior  as  they  were  in 
power,,  and  possessed  of  more  than  three  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  should  consent  to  resign  themselves,  un- 
armed, to  the  mercy  of  those  whom  they  had  so 
grievously  provoked.  And  even  in  times  of 
peace,  the  penal  laws  were  too  odious  to  be  strictly 
executed;  much  more  at  the  present  juncture, 
when  the  catholics,  in  their  pride  and  confidence, 
M_  demanded  such  concessions  in  favor  of  their  reli- 
gion, as  would  reduce  the  established  church  merely 
to  a  state  of  precarious  toleration.  It  was  there- 
fore, evident,  that  no  treaty  could  be  concluded  up- 
on the  terms  proposed  by  the  protestants  ;  it  was 
scarcely  less  evident,  that  the  most  violent  of  this 
party  laboured  to  obstruct  a  treaty  upon  any  terms. 
Charles  had  a  lively  feeling  of  his  own  necessities  ; 
and  his  impatience  for  a  peace,  which  was  to  give 
.  him  such  a  powerful  body  of  Irish  troops,  was  en- 
ilamed  by  the  suggestions  of  the  queen  ;  who,  in  the 
conflict  of  parties,  possibly  believed,  that  all  but  the 
catholics  were  infected  with  what  was  called  in  her 
court  the  spirit  of  rebellion  ;  and  readily  wrought 
her  unhappy  consort  into  a  persuasion,  that  his  ca- 
tholic subjects  only  were  worthy  of  his  confidence. 
Whether  he  was  as  yet  fully  possessed  with  this  pre- 
judice or  no,  he  treated  the  agents  of  the  confede- 
rate  Irish  with  particular  attention,  and  answered 

their 
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their  propositions  with  that  courtesy  and  conde- 
scension which  he  had  been  taught  by  his  misfor* 
tunes. 

SOME    of    their  demands  he  had   consented   to  Carte, 
grant,   previous  to   the   Irish   insurrection;  and  in°nn- 
these  points,   he  made  no  difficulty  to  repeat  his     "^i 
promises.     In  others  it  was  neither  odious  nor  un- 
reasonable to  comply.     The  discussion  of  that  deli* 
cate  point,   the  independency  of  Ireland,   as  it  was 
called,  he  was  willing-  to  refer  to  both  Parliaments, 
to  be  temperately  and  equally  decided.      He  agreed 
to  pass  an  act  for  removing  any  incapacity  from  the 
natives  of  Ireland  to  purchase  lands  or  offices ;    and 
was  satisfied  to  allow  recusants  their  seminaries  of 
education.     Instead  of  reversing  acts  of  parliament, 
indictments,   and  attainders,  he  proposed  to  grant  a 
general  pardon,  and  to  assent  to  such  an  act  of  obli- 
vion as  should  be  recommended   by  th«  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Council.       He  was  content  to  call  a  new 
parliament  in  Ireland,  but  without  suspension  of  the 
law  of  Poynings.     To  their  proposition  for  a  re- 
peal    of    penal    statutes,      he    replied,     that     as 
these  statutes  had  never  been  rigorously  executed,  so 
his  recusant  subjects,  on  returning  to  their  duty  and 
loyalty,   should   have  no   reason  to  complain  that 
they  were  treated  with  less  moderation  than  in  the 
two  former  reigns ;   and  that  such  of    them  as  ma- 
nifested their  affection  to  his  service,   should  receive 
such  marks  of  favor  in  offices  and  places  of  trust, 
as  would  plainly  shew  his  acceptance  and  regard  of 
them. 

THE  Irish  agents,  flattered  and  conciliated  by  the 
condescensions  of  the  king,  demeaned  themselves 
with  modesty  and  submission.  They  confessed,  that 
his  majesty,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  could  not  in 
their  opinion,  make  any  farther  concessions,  and 
hoped  that  the  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  when  informed 
of  his  situation,  would  moderate  their  demands, 
though  they  themselves  had  no  present  authority  to 
recede  from  them.  The  king  dismissed  them  with 
a  pathetic  admonition,  to  consider  his  circumstances 
VOL.  III.  2  G  and 
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Chrendonand  their  own:  "  that  the  existence  of  their  nation  and 
Dub^Ed*'""  reli»i°u  Depended  on  the  preservation  of  his  just 
n  21.  '  "  rights  and  authority  in  England ;  that  if  his  ca- 
"  tholic  subjects  of  Ireland  would  consent  to  such 
"  conditions  as  he  could  safely  grant,  and  they  ac- 
"  cept  with  security  to  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  re- 
te  ligion,  and  hasten  to  enable  him  to  suppress  his 
t(  enemies,  it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to  vouch- 
"  safe  such  grace  to  them  as  should  complete  their 
"  happiness ;  and  which,  he  gave  them  his  royal 
"  word,  he  would  then  dispense  in  such  a  manner  as 
<c  should  not,  leave  them  disappointed  of  their 
"  just  and  full  expectations.  But  if,  by  insisting  on 
tc  particulars,  which  he  could  not  in  conscience 
"  grant,  nor  they  in  conscience  necessarily  demand; 
"  and  such,  as  though  he  might  concede,  yet,  at 
"  present,  would  bring  that  damage  on  him  which 
"  all  their  supplies  could  not  countervail,  and  yet 
"  might  be  hereafter  granted  with  equal  benefit: 
"  if  they  should  thus  delay  their  succours,  until 
"  the  power  of  the  rebels  had  prevailed  in  England 
"  and  Scotland,  then  they  would  quickly  find  their 
"  power  in  Ireland  but  an  imaginary  support  for 
"  his  interest  or  their  own  ;  and  that  they,  who  with 
"  difficulty  had  destroyed  him,  would  without  op- 
"  position  root  out  their  nation  and  religion." 

SUCH  were  the  declarations  of  a  prince  who  had 
repeatedly  protested  against  tolerating  popery,  and 
particularly  against  repealing  the  penal  laws  of  Ire* 
land.  His  zealous  advocate,  Mr.  Carte,  was  so 
scandalized  at  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  this  ad- 
dress, that  he  has  thought  proper  to  soften,  if  not 
«to  misrepresent  the  expressions  recorded  by  the  noble 
historian.  Yet  with  all  this  apparent  strength  of 
language,  Charles  seems,  in  a  manner  not  unusual 
to  him,  carefully  to  have  avoided  that  real  preci- 
sion, which  might  confine  him  in  his  future  conduct. 
It  was  his  present  purpose,  to  persuade  the  Irish, 
(bat  a  full  and  free  establishment  of  their  religion, 

would 
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would   prove  the   reward   of   their  services.     But 
without  any  special  and   explicit  engagement,  he 
leaves  it  in  his  own  power  hereafter  to  decide,  whe- 
ther such  a  concession  were  included  in  the  number 
of  their  JUST  expectations,  or  necessary  to  complete 
their  happiness.     Some  important  concessions,  he 
knew,  wrere  of  necessity  to  be  made,  before  the  Irish 
would  consent  to  take  arms,  in  his  cause.     To  ac- 
cept of  their  assistance  upon  any  terms,  rendered 
him    doubly    odious   to    his   enemies,    and    to  his 
friends  was  only  reconciled  by  the  distress  of  his 
affairs.     To   what  terms  he  might  yield,  without 
offending  and  alienating  his  own  party,  was  a  point 
of  delicate  and  critical  discussion.     The  king  could 
not  decide  it,  his  ministers  would  not  advise  him. 
Should  they  recommend  too  favourable  concessions, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  popular 
party:  should  they  declare  against  indulgence  to 
the  Irish,  the  queen  was  offended  ;  and  her  creatures 
accused  them  of  indifference  to  the  royal  cause.     In 
this  perplexity,    the  king  readily  yielded  to  such 
plausible  arguments  as  statesmen  can  at  any  time 
suggest  for  any  measure  favorable  to  their  private 
purposes,  and  resolved  to  lay  the  whole  burden  and 
odium  of  treating  with  the  Irish,  on  the  marquis  ofc«rt«- 
Ormond.      He  received  a  commission  to   make  avorjmf 
full  peace  with  the  catholic  subjects  of  Ireland,  on  p. 
such  conditions  as  he  should  judge  agreeable  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  might  produce  such  an  union  in 
that  kingdom  that  his  majesty  might  derive  assis- 
tance from  it,  to  suppress  the  rebels  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

ORHOND  was  sensible  of  the  danger  and  difficulty 
attending  such  a  commission.  He  was  to  settle 
terms  of  accommodation,  which  the  king  and  his 
ministry  could  not,  or  would  not  venture  to  adjust. 
If  the  people  of  England  were  averse  to  any  peace 
with  the  Irish,  the  English  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
had  felt  their  outrages,  and  were  particularly  pro- 
voked. Should  he  grant  any  concessions  to  the  po- 
pish party,  his  delegated  authority  might  be  ques- 
tioned and  opposed,  and  he  would  naturally 
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be  accused  of  partiality  to  his  kinsmen,  of  whom 
many  had  united  wjth  the  Irish  confederates. 
Should  he  refuse  such  concessions,  these  kinsmen 
would  reproach  him  as  the  parti/an  of  their  inve- 
terate enemies,  men  who  sought  the  utter  ruin  and 
extirpation  of  their  race.  But  the  power  and  in* 
veteracy  of  the  English  parliament  were  still  more 
formidable;  an  assembly  which  would  infallibly  de- 
nounce the  utmost  vengeance  against  him,  should 
his  conduct  give  offence  to  their  passions  or  preju- 
dices, while  the  royal  authority  was  too  weak  to  pro- 
tect him.  To  complete  the  difficulty,  he  received  no 
Carte.  instructions  from  the  English  court ;  was  told,  that 
:_  he  was  to  expect  no  instructions  •  and  thus  wras  t/> 
*  assume  the  whole  conduct  of  a  delicate  transaction, 
in  which  the  king  could  not  take  any  part. 

THE  difficulties  of  his  government  seemed  alrea- 
dy  sufficient   to   confound   the  best   abilities,   ancl 
scarcely  admitted   this   additional   embarrassment. 
He  was  oppressed  with  want,    hopeless    of  relief, 
blocked  up  at  sea,  encompassed  with  enemies ;  the 
Irish  proud  and  querulous;   the  Scots,  though  not 
active,    yet   insolent    and    troublesome:    and    the 
southern  province  agitated  by  a  sudden  revolution 
Vol.  I.     highly  alarming   to  the  royal  party.     Lord  Inchi- 
p.  508.     quin  had  commanded  in  Munster  since  the  death  of 
Saint  Leger,  but  without  the  title  of  Lord  President. 
He  claimed  this  office  as  the  reward  of  his  zealous 
services :  but,  on  application  to  the  king  at  Oxford, 
found,  to  his   utter  mortification,  that  it  had  been 
already  granted  to  the  earl  of  Portland;   nor  could 
he  even  obtain  the  reversion  of  it  on  the  death  or  re- 
signation of  this  earl.     To  justify  this  injudicious 
and  unwarrantable  treatment  of  a  lord  who  had  de- 
served so  well   from  the  king,  some  reports  were 
whispered  injurious  to  his  character.     He  returned 
to  Munster  fired  with  resentment;  entered  into  a  se- 
cret negotiation  with  the  English  parliament ;  en- 
gaged that  his  brother,  who  commanded  in  the  town 
of  Wareharn,  should  deliver  it  into  their  hands,  and 
that  he  himself  would  unite  zealously  in  their  cause. 

He 
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He  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  encouraged 
to  avow  his  purpose,  by  promises  of  large  and  im- 
mediate supplies.  He  began  with  petitioning  the 
king  to  submit  to  an  accommodation  with  his  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  and  the  parliament  to  assist  him 
against  the  Irish,  and  pretending  to  have  discovered, 
that  his  party  had  formed  a  scheme  for  seizing  his 
garrisons,  he  drove  out  the  magistrates  and  all  the 
popish  inhabitants  from  Cork,  Youghal,  and  Kin- 
sale,  and  seizetl  their  effects.  His  officers  took  the 
covenant  with  great  alacrity:  and  though  he  him- 
self declined  it  until  the  cessation  should  expire,  yet 
he  bound  his  soldiers  by  an  oath  to  endeavour  the 
extirpation  of  popery,  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  Irish,  and  to  submit  to  no  peace  but  with  allow- 
ance of  the  king  and  parliament  of  England.  Lord 
Esmond,  governor  of  the  important  fort  of  Dun- 
cannon,  was  readily  persuaded  to  follow  the  example 
of  Inchiquin  :  the  Scots  of  Ulster  promised  to  con- 
cur with  him,  so  that  the  flame  of  war  seemed  ready 
to  break  out  again  with  great  violence  and  extent. 
But  Monroe  and  his  forces,  after  some  motions  and 
inconsiderable  skirmishes,  soon  sunk  into  their 
usual  inactivity:  and  Inchiquin,  neglected  by  tho 
English  parliament,  was  soon  obliged,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  forces,  and  the  protestants  of  Mun- 
Bter,  to  make  a  cessation  with  the  Irish. 

IN  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
commenced  his  treaty  with  the  confederates.  Their 
commissioners  attended  him  at  Dublin  on  the  sixth 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-four:  and  in  the  first  place,  it  was  agreed 
without  any  difficulty,  that  the  cessation  should  be 
prolonged ;  but  the  controversies  about  peace  prov- 
ed more  perplexing.  The  Irish  were  every  day 
more  elevated  with  ideas  of  their  own  power  and 
consequence,  and  the  hopes  of  extorting  vast  con- 
cessions from  the  necessities  of  the  king.  Their 
clergy,  by  the  removal  of  the  treaty  to  Dublin,  had 
fall  power  to  exert  their  influence.  One  of  this  or- 
der, 
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der,  Fleming,  the  popish  archbishop  of  Dublin,  had 
been  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  to  attend 
the  lord  lieutenant.  Ormond,  who  knew  the  spirit  of 
such  men,  absolutely  refused  to  confer  with  him. 
But  public  characters  were  not  necessary  to  enforce 
their  authority ;  and  their  authority  seems  to  have 
bonie  down  all  the  efforts  of  the  temperate  and 
more  penetrating  of  their  party.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Irish  commissioners  now  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  or  disregarded  the  promises  made  to  the 
king,  and  the  sense  expressed  of  his  equity  and 
grace.  They  offered  the  very  same  propositions 
which  had  been  presented  at  Oxford,  together  with 
some  others  of  less  moment.  Particularly  they  re- 
quired, what  could  not  be  granted  in  the  present 
juncture,  that  the  Scots  and  Lord  Inchiquin,  who 
concurred  in  opposing  the  cessation,  should  be  de- 
clared traitors.  For  this,  they  claimed  a  promise 
Carte.  from  the  king ;  and  his  minister,  lord  Digby,  acknow- 
Ol™-  ledged  that  such  a  promise  had  been  given,  provid- 
i^0"  ed  that  a  peace  or  cessation  should  be  first  conclud- 
cccxxxi.  ^d.  Thus,  did  Ormond,  possibly  for  the  first  time, 
discover  a  secret  train  of  negociation  between  the 
king  and  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  But  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  Irish  protestants,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  decline  this  measure ;  and 
for  his  own  honor,  as  well  as  that  of  his  royal 
master,  returned  the  same  answers  to  the  Irish  com- 
missioners which  their  propositions  had  already  re- 
ceived in  England.  To  theirdemand  of  a  repeal  of  all 
penal  statutes  enacted  against  the  professors  of  their 
religion,  he  answered,  by  repeating  the  royal  promise 
.  that  these  statutes  should  not  be  enforced :  a  new 
parliament  he  refused :  a  suspension  of  the  law  of 
Poynings  he  opposed  :  nor  could  he  consent  to  an  act 
of  oblivion  so  extensive  as  they  required.  He  de- 
manded, that  the  Irish  should  abolish  their  usurped 
government,  restore  all  towns  and  castles  to  the 
king,  the  churches  to  the  protestant  clergy,  and  to 
the  laity  their  estates  and  property.  The  propositi- 
ons 
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ons  made,  and  the  answers  returned,  Ormond  cau- 
tiously determined  to  lay  before  the  king.  The 
treaty  was  adjourned  from  October  to  the  succeed- 
ing month  of  January :  and  as  the  agents  employed 
to  attend  the  king,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken 
prisoners  by  a  vessel  in  the  service  of  parliament,  all 
further  proceedings  were  suspended  until  the  month 
of  April,  1645*. 

In  this  interval,  Charles  made  fuller  discoveries 
of  that  fatal  instability,  and  that  indulgence  to  the 
Romish  party,  so  odious  to  his  enemies,  and,  indeed 
to  the  general  body  of  his  protestant  subjects,  and 
so  repugnant  to  his  solemn  promises   and   declara- 
tions.    At  the  very  time  when  he  agreed  to  enter 
on  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  he  entertained  the  flat- 
tering hopes  of  raising  such  an  army  from  abroad, 
as    should     enable   him    to    crush    all    his  oppo- 
sers.  The  queen  amused  him  with  expectation  of  ten 
thousand  Lorrainers  ready  to  be  poured  into  En 
land  for  his  service.      The   Irish   magnified   their 
power  and  disposition  to  support  him :  and  such  po- 
tent allies  he  was  impatient  to  purchase  at  any  price. 
The  confederate  catholics  carried  on  a  sort  of  pri-  Carte, 
vate  negociation   with   him,  by  their  agents,  lord0""- 
Muskerry,  Nicholas  Plunket,   and  Geoff'ry  Browne.^"  ^ 
The  last  of  these,  in  particular,  presented  a  memo- NO.  XT. 
rial,  intimating,  that  his  party  was  inclined  to  mo- 
derate their  demands  with  respect  to  religion,  pro- 
vided that  his  Majesty  would  condescend  to  tnem 

in 

*  About  this  time  Mac  Mahon  and  lord  Macguire,  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  Irish  conspiracy,  were  condemned  and  executed  in 
London.  They  had  lain  two  years  in  the  Tower,  had  contrived  to 
escape,  but  were  discovered,  retaken,  and  immediately  brought  to  their 
trials.  Macguire  pleaded  a  right  of  being  tried  by  his  peers  in  Ireland; 
but  the  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  the  two  houses  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  judge  Bacon,  that  he  was  triable  by  a  jury  in  England.  They  re- 
jected his  petition  to  be  beheaded.  So  that  he  was  drawn  to  Tybura, 
aud  executed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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in  other  articles.  Charles  conceived  new  hopes 
from  such  professions,  and  became  more  and  more 
complying.  In  his  public  answer  to  the  marquis  of 
Orinond's  dispatches,  he  directs  him  to  adhere  to 
v  those  terms  he  had  already  offered  to  the  catholics, 
only,  ' '  so  far  forth  as  he  shall  find  it  probable  that 
"  they  shall  rest  satisfied  to  accept  them."  He  al- 
lows him  to  consent  to  the  suspension  of  Poynings' 
law ;  but  as  to  the  demand  of  repealing  the  penal 
statutes,  expressly  directs  him  to  adhere  to  his  for- 
mer .answer.  Yet,  in  a  private  letter,  dated  two 
days  earlier.,  he  formally  engages,  not  only  that  the 
penal  laws  shall  not  be  executed,  the  peace  being 
made :  but  that  when  the  Irish  should  give  him  the 
assistance  they  had  promised,  and  he  be  restored  to 
his  rights.,  then,  that  he  would  consent  to  the  repeal 
of  them  all  by  a  law,  except  those  against  ap- 
peals to  Rome,  and  the  exercise  of  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  realm.  No  concession  could  be  more 
odious  or  more  dangerous.  He,  therefore,  directs 
that  Ormond  should  communicate  it  only  to  the 
three  popish  agents,  with  injunctions  of  strictest 
secrecy. 

A  MONTH  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  king 
became  still  more  complying.  The  commencement 
of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  had  been  urged  as  a  mo- 
tive to  the  Irish  confederates,  to  conclude  a  peace 
before  the  King  should  be  prevented  from  granting 
them  any  favor,  by  the  stipulations  which  he 
might  find  necessary  to  be  made  with  the  English 
parliament.  When  this  treaty  was  broken  off,  they 
were  again  told,  that  their  very  existence  depended 
on  their  speedy  and  effectual  support  of  the  royal 
cause,  as  it  appeared  in  the  conferences,  to  be  the 
determined  purpose  of  the  parliament  to  invest  the 
Scots  with  the  entire  dominion  and  property  of 
Ireland.  Such  popular  topics  were  the  more  ur- 
g-ently  enforced,  as  the  king  now  deemed  it  more 
necessary  to  obtain  some  foreign  succours,  than  in 
any  former  period  of  the  civil  war.  The  new  pro- 
jected 
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jected  model  of  the  parliamentarian  army  threatened 
.some  momentous  consequences.     As   Charles    ex- 
pressed it  to  his  queen,  "  there  was  little  or  no  ap-Rush- 
"  pcararice  but  that  the  approaching  summer  would  worth's 
"  be  the  hottest  for  war  of  any  that  had  yet  been. "J^?^ 
With  respect  to  the  Irish,  therefore,  the  king  spurned  openea. 
at  every  scruple.     He  empowered  and  commanded 
Ormond  to  make  peace  with  the  Irish,  "  whatever 
"  it  cost,"  so  that  his  protestant  subjects  might  be  Carte 
secured,  and  his  royal  authority  preserved  in  Ireland .  Or.nij , 
"You    are   to    make    me,"  said   the   king,  "  the  j^a  XY'JJJ 
'  best  bargain  you  can,  and  not  to  discover  your  en- 
'  largement  of  power  till  you   needs  must.     And, 
c  though  I  leave  the  managing  of  this  great  and  ne- 
'  cessary  work  entirely  to  you,  yet  I  cannot  but  tell 
'  you,  that  if  the  suspension  of  Poynings'   act  for 
'  such  bills  as  shall  be  agreed  on  there,  and  THE  PRE- 

'  SENT      TAKING       OFF      THE       PENAL      LAWS        against 

'  papists  by  a  law  will  do  it,  I  shall  not  think  it  a 
'  hard  bargain ;  so  that  freely  and  vigorously 
'  they  engage  themselves  in  my  assistance  against 
'  my  rebels  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  which  no 
'  conditions  can  be  too  hard,  not  being  against 
te  conscience  or  honor." 

WHATEVER  plausible  reasons  might  be  urged  to 
reconcile  this  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  to  the  con- 
science of  the  king,  or  his  sentiments  of  honor,  Or- 
mond well  knew  the  dangerous  effects  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  particularly  in  a  country  where  a  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  were  popish.  lie  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  protestant  religion;  he  knew 
the  temper,  the  passions,  the  prejudices  of  the  pro- 
testant party,  and  their  horror  of  the  least  conces- 
sion in  favor  of  popery;  the  odium,  and  the  danger 
in  which  he  must  be  involved,  by  treating  upon 
terms  which  the  king  could  not  avow  ;  and  he  pro- 
bably foresaw,  that  the  Irish  would  be  encouraged 
by  such  important  concessions,  to  rise  in  their  de- 
mands. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  first 
discovery  of  the  king's  disposition  to  recede  from 
those  terms  which  he  hail  hitherto  professed  to  hold 
VOL.  III.  2  H  most 
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Carte,      most  sacred,  the  marquis  grew  impatient  of  his  pre-» 

^Jmj       sent  situation.     He  petitioned  to  be  removed  from 

p0£20.     the  government,  professing  to  apprehend,  that  the 

contederates  expected  more  from  a  countryman  and 

kinsman  in  this  station,  than  could  with  propriety  be 

granted,  and  that  he  must  shortly  be  obliged  to 

abandon  it  by  waijt,  or  be  reduced  to  a  dishonorar 

ble  subjection  to  the  insolence  of  the  Irish,  or  the 

covenanters. 

^eP  CHARLES,  an$  his  ministers,  were  fully  sensible  of 

*  •  '  the  value  of  Ormond's  services  in  the  lieutenancy  of 
Ireland-  He  had  just  now  approved  his  vigilance, 
by  discovering  and  defeating  a  design  formed  by 
some  partizans  of  the  English  parliament,  to  seize 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Droghed^i,  and  Dundalk.  And 
his  credit,  his  influence,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
king,  were  considered  as  the  only  security  to  the 
royal  cause,  agajnst.  the  power  of  the  catholics,  and 
the  subtilty  and  turbulence  of  the  covenanters.  To 
reconcile  him  to  the  burden  of  a  station  from  which 
he  could  not  be  removed,  Charles  loaded  him  with 
such  graces  as  in  his  present  circumstances  he  could 
bestow;  he  enlarged  hjs  powers;  and  to  en- 
courage him  to  proceed  with  more  alacrity  in  the 
delicate  and  dangerous  transactions  entrusted  to  his 
conduct,  a  general  pardon  of  all  offences,  passed  un- 
der the  great  seal,  to  the  chief  governor,  privy- 
counsellors,  and  others  employed  in  any  part  of  the 
king's  service. 

AMONG  the  additional  powers  granted  to  the 
marquis,  he  now  received  a  commission  which  he 
had  formerly  solicited,  for  accepting  the  submissions 
of  such  Irish  confederates  as  were  inclined  to  peace 
upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  king,  and  for  restor- 
ing them  to  their  estates  and  blood.  Charles  thus 
hoped  to  divide  t^e  counsels,  and  to  prevent  any 
cordial  union  of  their  party,  should  they  still  reject 
his  concessions,  and  declare  ultimately  for  war.  To 
dispose  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  an  amicable, 
treaty ;  and  particularly,  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Irish  parliament,  he  con- 

desccndecj 
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descended  to  declare,  that  the  order  made  lihdef  the 
administration  of  Parsons,  for  excluding  such  mem- 
bers of  the  commons  as  should  refuse  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  was  an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative. 
The  lord  lieutenant  was  directed  to  require  that  this 
order  should  be  vacated.     The  zealous  protest  ant* 
could  not  but  feel  the  most  serious  apprehensions  at 
this  indulgence  to  popish  recusants,  which  must  give 
them  a  formidable  superiority  in  the  Irish  legislature. 
Their  party  had  services  and   sufferings  to  plead. 
To  prevent  their  clamours,  and  to  dispose  them  fa- 
vourably to  the  king,  a  bill  was  transmitted  from 
England,  and  enacted  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
for  remitting  to  the  protestants  of  this  kingdom,  as 
well  clergy  as  laity,  all  rents,  compositions,  services, 
twentieth  parts,  and  first  fntits,  due  to  the  king  at 
Michaelmas  1641,  or  at  any  time  since,  Or  to  be  diie 
at  Easter  1645; 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  Irish  laboured  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  to  strengthen  their  confederacy,  so  as 
to  maintain  a  war,  or  conclude  a  peace  with  advan-* 
tage  to  their  cause.     Foreign  princes  were  solicited 
for  succours.     Burke,  one  of  their  ecclesiastics,  was 
dispatched  to  Madrid.    Richard  Belling,  secretary  to 
the  supreme  council,  an  acute  and  active  statesman, 
was  commissioned  to  address  himself  to  the  pope,  the 
Italian  princes,  and  to  the  marquis  of  Castle-Rodrigo> 
governor  of  the  Low-Countries  ;  "  that  they  might  Carte, 
know  (as    the    letters  of   the   confederates    ex-  fr(>™  *h« 
pressed  it)  what  they  had  to  trust  to,  and  what  J^1* 
succours   they  mi^ht  really   depend  upon  from  Supreme 
abroad :  and  that,  in  case  they  should  be  again  Council. 
forced  to  serve  God  in  holes  and  corners,  the  world 
might  be  convinced,   they  had  laboured  all  they 
could  to  prevent  this  misfortune.'*     Their  agents 
were  also  busily  employed  at  Paris,  and  swarmed  in 
the  queen  of  England's   court,  on  her  retreat  to 
France.     One  of  these,  a  meddling  ecclesiastic,  cal- 
led O'Hartegan,  had  so  disgraced  them  by  his  pre- 
sumption, vanity,  and  indiscretion,  that  Belling  was 

instructed 
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instructed  to  use  all  decent  means  to  bring  him  back 
to  Ireland.     To  recommend  themselves  to  foreign 
courts,  and  to  demonstrate   their  o\\n  power  and 
consequence,  about  fourteen  hundred  foot  were  tran- 
sported for  the  service  of  France,  and  other  levies 
made  for  that  of  Spain,  though,   when  Ormond  ap- 
plied to  them  to  send  two  thousand  men  to  the  assis- 
tance of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  they  repeatedly  re- 
jected,  or  evaded  his  demand.     Their  resolution 
was  explicit,  and  they  obstinately  adhered  to  it,  that 
.Carte.       «  they  would    send   no  men    to   the   king's   assis- 
IteHst'r'6  <e  tance,  until  such  a  peace  should  be   settled   as 
of  the      "  might  demonstrate  that  they    had  really    taken 
Supreme  fc  arms  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  to  establish  it 
Council.  «•  Wl  it9  fuu  splendor." 

NOR  were  they  less  vigorous  in  their  military 
operations  against  those  who  declared  for  the  parlia- 
ment, and  rejected  the  cessation.  Scarcely  had  lord 
Esmond,  governor  of  Dnncannon,  resolved  to  be- 
tray his  fort  to  the  parliament,  when  he  had  the  mor- 
tification of  finding  himself  neglected  and  abandon- 
ed by  his  new  masters.  The  supreme  council  at 
Kilkenny  were  alarmed  at  the  defection  of  this  place, 
fearing  that  their  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
ships  in  the  service  of  the  ROUND-HEADS,  as  they 
called  them,  which  lay  securely  in  the  river  under 
protection  of  the  fort.  Their  troops  blocked  up 
Duncaunon  on  the  land-side,  in  the  beginning  of 
January :  but  as  the  sea  lay  open,  the  blockade  was 
converted  into  a  regular  siege,  commanded  by  Pros- 
ton,  the  Leinstcr  general;  After  a  resistance  of  ten 
weeks,  the  fort  surrendered  :  and  Esmond,  the  go- 
vernor, died  in  a  few  days  after,  worn  out  with  age 
and  vexation. 

LORD  Inchiquin,  equally  neglected  by  the  English 
parliament,  was  encountered,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  truce,  by  the  earl  of  Castlehaven,  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  The 
earl  over-ran  the  southern  province,  and  reduced  a 
number  of  forts  without  any  considerable  resistance. 
At  Rostellun  he  had  the  triumph  of  seizing  Henry 

O'Brien> 
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O'Brien,  who  had  betrayed  Warehani  to  the  English 
parliament,  and  sent  him  as  a  present  to  the  king, 
to  be  punished  for  his  disloyalty.,  as  his  majesty 
should  seem  fit.  The  forces  of  Inchiquin  were  un- 
equal to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  so  wretchedly  were 
they  provided,  that  he  could  not  keep  the  field,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Cork, 
while  Castlehaven  wasted  the  country  even  to  the 
walls  of  this  city.  When  he  had,  at  length,  invested 
Youghal,  lord  Broghil  arrived  with  some  supplies 
from  the  English  parliament.  The  earl  raised  the 
siege,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  retired  to 
Kilkenny. 

WHILE  these  things  were  transacting  in  the  field,  Cart*. 
Dublin  became  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  negocia-  vol.  I. 
tion.  The  treaty  between  Ormond  and  the  Irish  I'-5"40- 
confederates  was  by  appointment  to  be  renewed  on 
the  tenth  day  of  April.  The  confederates  wished  to. 
gain  time  for  receiving  intelligence  from  their  fo- 
reign agents,  and  weakly  conceived,  that  by  delay- 
ing their  decisions  until  the  king  should  be  plunged 
into  new  and  greater  difficulties,  they  might  extort 
more  advantageous  terms.  They  proposed  that 
the  conferences  should  be  still  farther  postponed. 
The  chief  governor  insisted,  that  they  should  be 
resumed  on  the  day  appointed.  The  Irish  agents 
attended  him,  but  not  in  such  a  number  as  their 
powers  required.  A  week  was  thus  lost.  They 
then  declared,  that  as  their  general  assembly  was  to 
meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  they  could  conclude 
nothing  without  their  approbation ;  that  they  were 
confined  merely  to  deliver  their  propositions,  and  to 
debate  the  matter  of  them,  desiring  the  besf  answers 
that  could  be  afforded,  and  promising,  if  possible,  to 
prevail  upon  their  party  to  accept  them. 

ORMOND,  with  more  liberal  conceptions  of  the 
king's  real  interest,  and  greater  solicitude  for  his  ho- 
nor, than  the  unhappy  prince  himself  discovered, 
concealed  the  additional  powers  he  had  received  for 
consenting  to  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  statutes. 
He  treated  on  the  terms  formerly  proposed,  that  the 

roval 
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foyal  promise  should  be  given.,  that  these  statutes 
should  not  be  executed  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 
He  satisfied   the  Irish  agents,  that  a  suspension  of 
Poynings'  law  was  by  no  means  necessary,  as  the 
king's  concessions  would  be  conveyed  to  them  with 
equal  speed  and  security  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
parliamentary    proceedings.       Among    some    new 
graces  to  which  he  yielded,  the  Irish  were  to  be  re- 
leased from  all  the  kings  rents  and  revenues  they 
had  received  from  the  first  insurrection ;  and  all  at- 
tainder's, indictments,  and  outlawries  against  any  of 
their  party  were  to  be  vacated.     It  had  formerly 
been  agreed,  that  the  king  should  confer  all  places  of 
trust  and  honour  in  Ireland,  with  equal  indifference 
on   catholic  and   protestant  subjects.     By  virtue  of 
this  agreement,  the  agents  now  affected  to  consider 
it  as  a  settled  point,  that  the  king  had  obliged  him-1 
self  to  employ  an  equal  number  of  each  party.    Or- 
inond   opposed  this  dangerous  interpretation,  and 
peremptorily  rejected  the  demand.     Yet  with  a  due 
mixture  of  dignity  and  condescension,,  he  dismissed 
the  agents  apparently  well  disposed  to  peace ;  and 
was  flattered  with  expectation,  that  their  general  as- 
sembly would  speedily  decide  in  favor  of  the  royal 
interests. 

But  this  assembly,  however  apparently  united  in 
one  common  cause,  was  composed  of  discordant  par- 
ties, influenced  by  various  motives,  and  agitated  by 
different  passions.  The  Irish  of  Ulster  were  still 
conscious  of  their  enormities,  and  impatient  of  being 
despoiled  of  their  hereditary  possessions.  They 
were  of  consequence,  obstinately  determined  against 
any  peace  which  should  not  fully  secure  their  persons, 
and  utterly  subvert  the  northern  plantations.  The 
clergy,  who  had  the  whole  commonalty  at  their  de- 
votion, laboured  to  obstruct  all  measures  of  accom- 
modation which  might  not  gratify  the  utmost  ex- 
travagance of  their  wishes.  Too  ignorant  to  dis- 
cern, and  too  selfish  to  regard  the  real  interest  of  their 
party,  they  entertained  their  imaginations  with  gay 
prospects  of  riches,  power,  and  magnificence,  and 

intoxicated 
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intoxicated  their  partizans  with  declamations  on  the 
splendour  of  religion. 

THE  impatience  which  Charles  expressed  for  a 
final  accommodation  with  the  Irish  was  not  long  a 
secret  to  their  leaders,  and  fatally  contributed  to  en- 
ilame  their  pride,  and  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  this 
misguided  prince.  He  had  relied  solely  on  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  for  negociating  with  the  Irish, 
the  zeal  and  abilities  of  this  minister,  assisted  by  the 
more  moderate  and  intelligent  of  the  confederates, 
might  possibly  have  conducted  the  treaty  to  a  season- 
able conclusion,  and  obtained  him  such  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Ireland,,  as  would  have  had  an  important 
influence  on  his  affairs.  But  Charles  was  now  un- 
happily seduced  into  a  vain  dependence  on  secret 
councils  and  private  agents. 

AMONG  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  this  prince,  Birch's 
was  Edward  Somerset,  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  oflnquiry, 
the  marquis  of  Worcester.  Attached  to  Charles  not 
only  by  principle,  but  personal  affection,  he  had 
raised  a  considerable  body  of  forces  for  his  service, 
at  his  own  and  his  father's  ex  pence.  In  return  for 
his  services,  a  warrant  passed  under  the  royal  sign 
manual  for  creating  him  earl  of  Glamorgan  ;  and  al- 
though his  patent  had  not  received  the  great  seal, 
he  assumed,  and  was  generally  addressed  by  this  title, 
even  by  the  king.  His  manners  were  gentle  and 
conciliating,  his  imagination  lively,  his  temper  san- 
guine, and  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his 
own  consequence  was  encreased  by  some  enormous 
instances  of  royal  favor.  Charles,  amused  with 
hopes  of  vast  services  to  be  performed  by  this  lord, 
had  created  him  generalissimo  of  three  armies,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  foreign,  with  a  power  of  naming  all 
the  inferior  officers  of  this  imaginary  body.  He 
empowered  him  to  contract  with  any  of  his  subjects 
for  wardships,  customs,  or  any  of  his  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives ;  entrusted  him  with  blank  patents,  to  be 
filled  at  his  pleasure  for  conferring  titles  of  honor, 
wjfh  a  promise  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  son 
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of  this  favorite  in  marriage,  with  a  portion  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  was  a  Roman  catho- 
lic, and  attached  to  his  religion  with  remarkable 
y.oal.  He  had  taken  to  his  second  wife,  Margaret 
O'Brien,  daughter  of  the  late  earl,  and  sister  of  the 
present  earl  of  Thomond,  so  that  he  had  some  pos- 
sessions, and  \vas  allied  to  some  of  the  most  powerful 
families  in  Ireland. 

GLAMORGAN,  on  some  real,  or  pretended  business,, 
declared  his  resolution  of  visiting  this  kingdom  about 
Carte,       the  end  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 
Orm.        The  king  recommended  him  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
-??1'11:.     informing  him  that  he  had  engaged  this  lord  to  fur- 
ther the  peace  by  every  possible  means,  expressing 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  affection  and  integrity ; 
yet  at  the  same  time,  hinting  some  suspicion  of  his 
judgment.     At  first  view  it  may  appear  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  king  should  employ  a  man  for  whose 
judgment  he  declared  he  could  not  answer  in  a  tran- 
saction which  required  the   utmost  circumspection 
and  address.    But,  if  we  suppose  him  conscious,  that 
he  might  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  disavow  the 
transactions  of  Glamorgan,  such  a  previous  declara- 
.tion  to  his  Lord  fc  Lieutenant  is  at  once    account- 
ed   for:     it    was    made    purposely    to    give    the 
greater    force    and    plausibility   to    his  disavowal. 
The    marquis  received   from   his  friends  no   very 
favorable   representations    of  Glamorgan    and   his 
Vol.  III.  undertakings :    yet,    in    his   public    dispatches    he 
No.          expressed  a  solicitude  for  his  arrival  in  Ireland  ;  at 
•ce     xvi.  the  same  time,  that  he  disclaimed  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  any  commissions  or  instructions  he  was  to 
bring    with    him.      These    commissions,    however, 
wore  the  subject  of  much  discourse  among  the  king's 
friends.    The  confederate  Irish  were  filled  with  inag- 
Birch,  Irc-niticcnt  expectations  from  a  nobleman  of  such  influ- 
1uiry-       cnce  and  power,  connected  with  them  both  by  affi- 
nity and  religion,  to  be  sent  into  Ireland,   with  full 
authority  to  hear  their  deman<is,  aad  lo  grant  them 
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such  conditions  as  could  not  be  yielded  by  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  agent,  nor  publicly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  king's  present  embarrassments. 

NOR  were  the  Irish  less"  elevated  by  the  success  of* 
their  embassy  to  Rome,  and  the  attention  paid  them 
by  the  Holy  See.     Innocent  the  tenth  was  naturally 
solicitous  to  distinguish   the  commencement  of  his 
popcdom  by  some  extraordinary  expression  of  zeal 
for  the   interests  of  religion.     He  received  Belling-, 
minister  of  the  confederate  Irish,  with  particular  re* 
spect ;  and.,  in  return  to  their  application,  resolved  to 
send  a  nuncio  into  Ireland,  who  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  fof 
restoring  and  establishing  the  Romish  religion,  and 
reducing  the  people,  if  not  to  be  tributary  to   the 
apostolic  see,  at  least  to  be  subject  to  the  gentle  yoke 
of  the  pope's  spiritual  power.     The  person  chosen 
for  this  office  was  John  Battista  Rinunccini,  archbi-Carw* 
shop  of  Fermo,  a  noble  Florentine,  eloquent,  grace- vo1  *• 
tul,  and  conciliating  in  his  address,  regular,  and  even** 
austere  in  his  life,  but  ambitious,  fiery,  and  vain,  bi- 
gotted,  and  superstitious,    with  an  extravagance  of 
spiritual  pride,  and  even  a  fanatical  prepossession, 
that  he  was  the  appointed  instrument  of  Providence 
for  the  conversion  of  the  western  islands. 

AMONG  other  instructions  for  promoting  the  groat 
general  purpose  of  his  mission,  he  was  directed  to 
unite  the  prelates  of  Ireland  in  a  firm  declaration  for 
war,  until  their  religion  should  be  completely  esta- 
blished, and  the  government  of  the  kingdom  en-  ^ 
trusted  to  a  catholic  lord  lieutenant.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  to  practise  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
to  prevail  on  him,  if  possible,  to  deliver  up  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  to  the  Irish,  and,  above  all  things,  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church.  In  hi* 
way  to  Ireland,  he  was  directed  to  visit  the  queen  of 
England  at  Paris,  to  assure  her  that  religion  was  the 
sole  object  of  his  mission,  and  that  no  designs  were 
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entertained  against  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of. 
England ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  dissuade  her  from 
some  intention  she  had  expressed  of  going  to  Ireland, . 
as  her  presence   might   embarrass   the  religionists, 
and  give,  strength  to  the  neutral  and  moderate  party, 
besides  the   expence  of  her  establishment,    which 
might  be  more  usefully  employed  in  war. 

THE  expectation  of  two  such  distinguished  per- 
sonages destined  to  favor  and  support  the  cause  of 
the  confederate  Irish,  elevated  their  hopes,  and  ex- 
alted those  ideas  of  their  own  consequence,  which 
had  been  inspired  by  success,  and  the  condescensions 
of  the  king.  Their  general  assembly  indeed,  in 
their  new  session,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  received 
the  propositions  of  the  marquis  with  so  much  tem- 
per, that  the  penal  statutes  seemed  the  only  remain- 
ing obstacle  to  peace.  The  earl  of  Clanricarde  ex- 
.0'  pressed  his  confidence  to  the  chief  governor,  that  if 
he  would  grant  a  repeal  of  these  statutes,  a  final  ac- 
commodation must  immediately  ensue,  and  that  the 
Irish  would  at  once  embark  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  royal  cause.  But  the  Irish  clergy  now  sat  in- 
convocation,  factious,  proud,  selfish,  and  even  the 
least  exceptionable  of  their  order,  zealous  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  pope  and  his  minister,  by 
an  extraordinary  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the 
church.  They  declared,  that  by  the  oath  of  associ- 
ation, the  confederate  catholics  were  bound  to  stipu- 
late expressly,  that  the  churches,  abbeys,  monasteries 
and  chapels,  now  in  their  possession,  should  for  ever 
be  retained.  The  more  moderate  of  the  assembly 
weve  provoked.  They  demanded,  that  this  decla- 
ration, which  loaded  them  with  an  infamous  charge 
of  perjury,  should  be  retracted.  After  various  .al- 
tercations, the  clergy  could  be  only  prevailed  on  to 
declare,  that  they  meant  not  to  involve  the  agents 
of  a  peace  in  the  guilt  of  peijury,  though  no  express 
article  should  be  inserted  for  keeping  possession  of 
the  churches,  provided  that  the  effect  should  be 
obtained.  With  all  the  zeal  of  men  fired  with  the 

prospect 
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prospect  of  riches  and  honors,  they  thundered  the 
danger  of  the  church  into  the  ears  of  their  bigotted 
followers;  they  declaimed  against  the  impiety  of  any 
peace,  which  should  not  invest  their  prelates  with 
full  jurisdiction,  together  with  the  right  of  sitting  in 
parliament  now  usurped  by  protestants :  they  taught 
them  to  combine,  to  declare,  and  to  protest  against 
the  present  treaty.     And,   although   the   assembly 
pronounced  such  proceedings  to   be  seditious  and 
traitorous,  yet  so  far  were  they  influenced  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical party,  that  they  refused  to  restore  the 
churches  to  the  protestants ;  and  rejected  every  ex- 
pedient proposed  for  removing  this  new  obstacle  to 
a  peace, 

THE  battle  of  Naseby,  so  fatal  to  the  king's  cause, 
served  to  encrease  the  arrogance  of  the  confederates. 
Instead  of  reflecting,  that  their  owh  fortune  was  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  king,  and  that  the  final  triumph 
of  the  popular  party  threatened  their  nation  and  re- 
Hgion  with  all  these  consequences  which  Charles  had 
foretold,  they    imagined,  in  their  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption, that  they  might  demand  new  concessions, 
and  extort  new  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of 
this  prince.     Their  propositions,  with  respect  both 
to  their  civil  and  religious  interests,  grew  every  day 
more  and  more  enormous.     They  demanded,   that 
the  plantations  formed  in   Wicklovv  and  Kilkenny 
should  be  instanly  abolished,  and  those  of  still  great- 
er consequence  in  the  northern  province,  should  be 
considered  in  a  free  parliament,  and  all  grievances 
arising  from  these  establishments  examined  and  re- 
dressed ;  that  they  should  retain  the  forts  and  cities 
they  possessed,  and  exercise  their  government  until 
all  the  articles  of  peace  were  irrevocably  confirmed  by 
an  act  of  parliament ;  that  they  should  not  only  have 
an  equality  of  numbers  and  eminence  of  places  in  all 
civil-  and  military  offices,  but  that  the  king's  favor 
should  be  manifested  in  this  respect,  by  some  imme- 
diate instances :  that  they  should  have  schools  and 
universities;  that  their  prelates  should  exercise  juris- 
diction 
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diction  without  controul ;  that  all  penal  statutes, 
\vhether  enacted  against  recusants  by  Henry  and 
Elizabeth,  or  in  earlier  reigns  against  provisory 
should  be  utterly  abolished  ;  and  that  the  churches 
in  their  possession  should  neither  be  demanded  nor 
expected, 

CHARLES,,    in    the    first    shock  of   consternation, 
doubted  whether  his   defeat  had  not   rendered   all 
Carte.       Irish  succours  useless  to  his  affairs.     He  expressed 
vol.  III.   his  indignation  at  these  extravagant  demands  ;  he 
JSp.  cecc.  directed^Orrnond,  that  if  the  Irish  should  take  sa 
unworthy  an  advantage  of  his  weakness,  as  to  reject 
a  peace  on  any  other  terms,  he  should,    if  possible, 
procure  a  further  cessation  ;  if  not,  endeavour  to  dir 
vide  their  party,  and   rather  leave  ail  things  to  the 
chance  of  war,  than  grant  such  an  allowance  of  po-< 
pery  as  must  evidently  prove  destruction  to  the  pro- 
testant  profession.     This  prince,  however,  flattered 
himself,  on  recollection,  that  Irish  troops  might  still 
be  usefully  employed.     Lord  Digby  was  directed  to 
write  to  lord  Muskerry,  and  the  other  agents,  who 
formerly  attended  at  Oxford,  to  remind  them  of  their 
fair  professions  to  the  king,  and  to  represent  the  dam 
ger  to  their  own  party,  from  insisting  on  demands  re- 
Vol.  I,     pugnant  to  his  honor  and  conscience,  and  which  no 
P'  *47.     extremity  of  distress  ever  could    extort  from   him. 
Orinond  briefly  stated  the  sum  of  those  concessions 
which  the  Irish  might  expect.     They   differed  little 
from  those  already  offered.     He  consented  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  penal  ftafutes  enacted  against  recusants; 
and  to  convince  them  of  his  majesty's  intentions  to 
employ  all  his  subjects  of  Ireland  with  equal  indif- 
ferency,  offered  that  a  body  of  catholics,  consisting 
of  four  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  should 
be  added  to  the  king's  army  on  perfecting  the  arti- 
cles of  peace. 

EVERY  possible  contrivance  was  employed  to  de- 
lay the  answer  to  these  propositions  of  the  chief  go- 
vernor i  for  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  was  every  day 
expected,  and  after  escaping  many  dangers  from 
sln'ps  commissioned  by  the  English  parliament,  at 

length 
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length  arrived  in  Ireland.  On  preparing  for  his  journey  King's 
he  had  a  mused  the  king  with  magnificent  expectations.  Cabl"*f 
He  promised  in  the  month  of  June  to  lead  six  thou-open 
sand   Irish  forces  into  England:  to  reinforce  them 
with  four  thousand  royalists  of  Wales ;  to  block  up 
Milford  Haven  with  his  transports ;  to  advance  thirty 
thousand  pounds,   with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arms,  and  to  raise  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  more. 
But  he  was  detained  too  long  in  England  to  fulfil 
these  vast  engagements:  nor  did  he  arrive  in  Ireland 
until  about  the  end  of  July.     He  was  received  by 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  with  the  attention  due  to  a 
nobleman    highly   favored    and    entrusted    by  the 
king ;  and  on  his  departure  to  Kilkenny  was  recom- 
mended to  lord  M  uskerry,  in  a  letter  from  the  mar- 
quis, as  a  person  whose  authority  with  the  king,  and  Birch's 
whose  innate  nobility  might  be  especially  relied  on,  InS"iry» 
and  one  whom  the  chief  governor  would  endeavour1*' 
to  serve  above  all  others,  in  every  thing  which  he 
should  undertake  for  the  service  of  his  majesty ;  and 
with  whom  he  would  most  readily  agree  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  kingdom. 

IF  the  particular  instructions  or  commissions  grant- 
ed to  Glamorgan  were  not  communicated  to  the  lord 
lieutenant;  it  appears,  at  least,  from  this  warmth  of 
recommendation,  that  he  considered  the  earl  as  a 
person  duly  authorised  to  treat  with  the  Irish.  The  Aphoria* 
Irish  were  offended  at  that  stateliness  with  which  Or- 

mond   conducted  their  treaty.     Their  zealots  corisi- 
i        j  i.'  .1      j«     /*•     i    i          i  •  •  •       mn 

dered  him  as  secretly  disaffected,  and  in  conjunction  Col. 

with  a  presbyterian  council,  (as  they  called  them)  K«. 
determined  to  defeat  the  king's  hopes  of  succour,  by 
obstructing  the  Irish  peace.  To  this  they  attributed 
every  delay  ;  and  when  the  seizure  of  the  king's  ca- 
binet at  Naseby  discovered  his  private  instructions  to 
Ormond,  to  conclude  a  peace  whatever  it  might 
cost,  they  were  enraged,  and  printed  the  letter  with 
S6vere  animadversions  on  the  marquis.  In  such  a 
temper,  they  received  Glamorgan  with  particular 

satisfaction : 
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satisfaction ;  and  taking  ad  vantage  of  the  letter  written 
byOrmond  to  lord  Muskerry,  affected  to  consider  it  as 
a  formal  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  chief  gover- 
nor, to  concur  with  the  earl  in  all  his  transactions, 
and  to  ratify  all  his  engagements. 

Birch's         Two  commissions  from  the  king  were  produced  by 

Inquiry.  Glamorgan  to  the  confederates.  The  first  was  dated 

on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  1645,  N.  S.  and  is  thus 

translated  from  the  Latin  of  Rinunccini's  Memoirs. 

"  CHARLES  R. 

fc  WHEREAS  we  have  had  sufficient  and  am- 
"  pie  testimony  of  your  apprSved  wisdom  and  fide- 
"  lity,  so  great  is  the  confidence  we  repose  in  you, 
*f  as  that  whatsoever  you  shall  perform,  as  warrant- 
"  ed  under  our  sign  manual,  pocket  signet,  or  pri- 
tf  vate   mark,   or  even  by  word  of  mouth,  without 
"  farther  ceremony,  we  do  in  the  word  of  a  King 
'*  and  a  Christian,  promise  to  make  good  to  all  in- 
*'  tents  and  purposes,  as  affectually  as  jf  your  autho- 
•'  rity  from  us  had  been  under  the  great  seal  of 
{f  England,    with    this   advantage,   that    we   shall 
•c  esteem  ourself  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  your 
fr  gallantry  in  not  standing  upon  such  nice  terms  to 
"  do  us  service,  which  we  shall,  GOD  willing,  re- 
(l  ward.     And  although  you  exceed  what  law  can 
(<  warrant,  or  any  powers  of  ours  reach  unto,  as  not 
fc  knowing  what  you  have  need  of;  yet  it  being  for 
ff  our  service,  we  oblige  ourself,  not  only  to  give  you 
"  pur  pardon,  but  to  maintain  the  same  with  all  our 
"  might  and  power;  and  though  either  by  accident, 
"  or  by  any   other  occasion,    you  shall  deem  it 
"  necessary  to  deposite  any  of  our  warrants,  and  so 
want  them  at  your  return,  we  faithfully  promise 
to  make  them  good  at  your  return,  and  to  supply 
any  thing,  wherein  they  shall  be  found  defective, 
it  not  being  convenient  for  us  at  this  time  to  dis- 
pute upon  them ;  for  of  what  we  haye  here  set 

"  d©wn 
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"  down  you  may  rest  confident,,  if  there  be  faith  and 
"  truth  in  men.  Proceed  therefore  chearfully,  spee1- 
"  dily,  and  boldly;  and  for  your  so  doing  this  shall 
"  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 

"  GIVEN  at  our  court  at  Oxford,  under  our  sign 
"  manual  and  private  signet,,  this  12th  of  January, 
"  1644." 

THE  second,  more  formal  and  particular,  and  that 
on  which  the  earl  chiefly  rested  his  authority,  was 
dated  the  twelfth  of  the  succeeding  month  of  Marchj 
when  Ormond  had  discovered  his  reluctance  to  con- 
tinue in  his  office,  or  to  treat  with  the  Irish  on  such 
liberal  concessions  as  the  king  had  empowered  him 
to  grant.  It  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms. 

"  CHARLES  R. 

"  CHARLES  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England, 
"  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
"  faith,  &c.  to  our  trusty  and  right  well-beloved 
"  cousin,  Edward  earl  of  Glamorgan,  greeting. 
"  We,  reposing  great  and  especial  trust  and  confi- 
"  dence  in  your  approved  wisdom  and  fidelity,  do 
"  by  these,  as  firmly  as  under  our  great  seal,  to  all 
"  intents  and  purposes,  authorise  and  give  you 
re  power  to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  confederate 
fc  Roman  Catholics  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  if 
"  upon  necessity  any  be  to  be  condescended  unto, 
ff  wherein  our  lieutenant  cannot  so  welt  be  seen  in, 
<f  as  not  fit  for  us  at  present  publicly  to  own, 
f<  Therefore  we  charge  you  to  proceed  according  to 
fc  this  our  warrant,  with  all  possible  secrecy ;  and 
"  for  whatsoever  you  shall  engage  yourself,  up- 
"  on  such  valuable  considerations,  as  you  in  your 
"  judgment  shall  deem  fit,  we  promise  on  the  word 
"  of  a  King  and  a  Christian,  to  ratify  and  perform 
fe  the  same  that  shall  be  granted  by  you,  and  under 
"  your  hand  and  seal;  the  said  confederate  catholics 
*'  having  by  their  supplies  testified  their  zeal  to  our 

"  service 
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rv  service.     And  this  shall  be  in  each  particular  to 
"  you  a  sufficient  warrant. 

"  GIVEN  at  our  court  at  Oxford,  under  our  sig- 
"  net  arid  royal  signature,  the  12th  of  March,,  in  the 
"  twentieth  year  of  our  reign,  1644." 

BY  virtue  of  this  commission  Glamorgan  entered 
on  a  private  treaty  with  the  confederates,  with  a  vain 
impatience  to  be  distinguished,  as  the  leader  of  ten 
thousand  Irish  forces,  and  the  person  who  was  to  re- 
store the  king  to  his  independence,  power,  and  splen- 
dour. Abbate  Scarampi,  agent  to  the  pope,  re- 
monstrated against  the  scheme  of  making  peace  pub- 
licly with  the  marquis,  arid  privately  with  the  earl, 
and  of  separating  the  religious  from  the  civil  arti- 
cles :  yet  within  about,  one  month  after  his  arrival 
the  treaty  was  concluded. 

ON  the  king's  part  it  was  agreed  by  Glamorgan, 
that  all  Roman  catholics  should  enjoy  the  public  ex- 
ercise  of  their  religion,  possess  all  the  churches  not 
actllaiiy  enjoyed  by  protestants,  exercise  their  own 
jurisdiction,  and  be  exempted  from  that  of  the  pro- 
testant  clergy ;  that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be 
made  to  confirm  these  concessions,  and  to  render 
catholics  capable  of  all  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  ; 
that  the  marquis  of  Orrnond  should  not  disturb  the 
catholics  in  these,  or  other  articles  to  which  the  carl 
had  condescended,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should 
be  signified,  for  confirming  them.  And,  for  the  due 
performance  of  all  these  articles,  Glamorgan  engaged 
the  royal  word.  On  the  part  of  the  confederates  it 
was  stipulated,  that  ten  thousand  men  should  be  sent 
by  order  of  their  general  assembly,  to  serve  the  king 
in  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  confede- 
rates should  appoint ;  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  clergy  should  be  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  body  for  three  years. 

IN 
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IN  explanation  of  these  articles,  the  confederates, 
for  the  present,,  receded  from  the  demand  of  an  act 
of  parliament  for  securing  the  concessions  to  the 
"clergy,  as  difficult  and  prejudicial  to  his  majesty. 
Glamorgan  engaged,,  that  they  should  be  settled  in 
another  way  equally  secure;  and  bound  himself  by 
oath,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  his  proceedings ; 
"  in  order  to  his  service,  and  the  punctual  perfor- 
."  rnance  of  what  he  had,  as  authorised  by  his  rna- 
"  jesty,  obliged  himself  to  see  performed :  and  in 
<f  default,  not  to  permit  the  army  entrusted  to  his 
"  charge,  to  adventure  itself,  or  any  considerable 
"  part  thereof,  until  conditions  from  his  majesty,  and 
"  by  his  majesty,  be  performed."  With  an  additi- 
onal caution,  the  general  assembly  resolved,  that 
their  union  and  oath  of  association  should  remain 
firm  and  in  full  strength,  until  the  "articles  of  this 
peace  should  be  ratified  in  parliament. 

IN   consequence  of  this  treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded on  the  twenty -fifth  day  of  August,  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  on  the  ninth  of  the  succeeding  month, 
passed  a  vote  for  levying  ten  thousand  men  for  the 
royal  service  ;  and,  as  it  was  still  necessary  to  con- Carte, 
tinue  the  public  treaty  with  Ormond,  Glamorgan,™1-  *• 
who   was   impatient  for  the    honor  of  conducting p' 
such  a  reinforcement  into   England,   solicited  the 
marquis  to  make  all  the  concessions  he  was  autho- 
rised to  grant,  and  for  the  rest  to  appeal  to  his 
majesty. 

ON  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  Ormond,  every 
article  to  the  civil  interests  of  the  confederates,  was 
debated  with  due  temper,  and  adjusted  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  propositions  with  respect  to  religion 
were  extravagant  and  insidious,  amounting  to  no- 
thing less  than  a  legal  establishment,  not  only  of  the 
Roman  worship,  but  the  papal  jurisdiction.  Or- 
mond cautiously  opposed  these  demands.  The  Irish 
agents,  conscious  of  the  transactions  with  Glamor- 
gan, proposed  that  no  clause  in  the  treaty  should 
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preclude  the  catholics  from  such  farther  graces  as 
his  majesty  might  be  pleased  to  grant.  The  proposal 
was  accepted.  Lord  Digby  now  arrived  in  Dublin, 
and  laboured  to  conciliate  the  Irish  and  expedite 
their  succours.  It  was  mutually  agreed,  that  all  the 
propositions  relative  to  religion,  the  great  obstacle  to 
an  accommodation,,  should  be  referred  entirely  to  his 
majesty.  The  peace  seemed  on  the  point  of  final 
settlement;  the  king  every  moment  expected  the 
(embarkation  of  his  Irish  succours,  when  new  diffi- 
culties arose,  and  the  very  means  employed  for  his 
service,  defeated  the  purposes  of  this  unhappy 
prjnce. 


CHAP.* 
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A  p.  vii. 


fainunccirii  sent  to  Ireland  as  nuncio. ....  If  is  conference  with 
the  queen  at  Paris ....  Projects  of  the  English  catholics  t 
.  .  .  .  The  nuncio  arrives  at  Kilkenny .  „  .  .  His  reception  by 
the  supreme  council. .  .  .  His  conference  with  Glamorgan. 
His  objections  id  the  treaty  of  peace,  t  • .  His  practices  with 
the  Popish  bishops .  .  .  .  He  obtains  new  concessions  from 
Glamorgan,  .  .  .Military  affairs.  .  .  .Sligo  taken.  . .  .At* 
tempt  to  recover  it .  .  .  .Defeat  and  death  of  the  Archbishop 
ofTuam.  •  •  .Glamorgan1  sprit  ate  treaty  disclosed. .  .  .He 
is  impeached  by  lord  Digby*,  and  impnsoned.  .  .  .His  exa- 
mination before  the  council.  .  *  .His  conference  with  Or- 
hi  of  id.  • .  .  His  liberty  demanded  by  the  supreme  council. 

.  » .  *  . He  is  discharged. »  .  .His  transactions  disavowed  by 
the  king. .  .  .The  king's  private  letters  to  Ormond  and 
Glamorgan.  •  .  .Zeal  and  artifice  of  the  nuncio  in  opposition 
to  the  peace. .  .  .Delays  and  altercations. .  .  .New conces- 
sions of  Glamorgan «...  His  engagements  and  promises  to 
the  nuncio.  .His  confident  assurances  to  the  king.  .  .  .Treaty 
concluded  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  .  .  .He.  is  solicited 
to  join  with  the  Irish  against  the  parliamentarians . . .  .Hi; 
cautious  and  spirited  answers .  ,  .  .  The  king's  letter  from  the 
Scottish  army. «  .  .Lord  Digby^s  declarations. .  .  .  The 
peace  ratified  and  proclaimed.  .  .  .opposed  by  the  nuncio. 
.  .  .  .Ignorance  and  bigotry  of  this  prelate.  .  .  .He  engages 
Owen  O'Nial  in  his  service. -.  .  .Battle  af  Benburb. .  .  . 
Effects  of  this  action ....  Proclamation  of  the  peace  oppos- 
ed in  several  cities.  •  .  .  The  adherents  of  the  peace  ejtccnn- 
municated.  .  . .  Ormond  invited  to  Kilkenny . .  .  .Is  received 
with  joy .  . .  .Project  to  intercept  him. .  .  .  He  regains  the. 
capital. .  .  .Nuncio's  entry  into  Kilkenny.  .  .  .He  impri- 
sons the  members  of  the  supreme  council^  and  appoints  a  new 
council. .  % .  Vain  expectations  of  Glamorgan  and  the  nuncio 

,...Pre- 
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Preparations  for  tic  defence  of  Dublin, . .  .Ormond  treats 
with  the  English  parliament.  .  .  .The  confederates  invest 
Dublin. .  .  Their  demands.  .  . .  Their  dissensions .  . .  Digby 
and  Clanricarde  practise  with  the  nuncio  and  Preston .... 
Sudden  retreat  of  the  confederates ....  Treaty  between  Clan' 
ricarde  and  Preston. , .  .Negotiation  of  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond with  the  parliament  broken  off.  .  .  .Ormond reluctantly 
involves  himself  in  the  engagements  of  Clanricarde.  ... 
Preston  suddenly  reconciled  to  the  nuncio . . .  .  A  new  gene- 
ral assembly  declares  against  the  peace, « .  .Ormond  rentzcs 
his  treaty  with  the  parliament  .*..  Futile  attempts  of  the 
confederates  to  defeat  it .  .  ,  .  The  parliamentarians  masters 
of  Dublin , .  .  .  Ormond  resigns  the  sword  of  state j  and  de- 
parts from  Ireland. 

A.  D.      JL/URING  the    wnole    course  of  negociation,  a 
1645*      numerous  party  of  confederates   had  discovered  a 
solicitude  to  restore  the  public  peace.     They  saw 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the   king ;  were    will- 
ing to  accept  terms  of  moderate  advantage  to  their 
party,,  and  contented  with  a  free  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  without  the  splendor  of  a  public  establish- 
ment.    The  clergy  did  not  fail  to  inveigh  against 
this  desertion  of  the  church.     Their  agents  at  Rome 
represented  the  danger  from  impious  temporizers 
labouring  to  conclude  a  peace  without  due  provision 
for  the  interests  of  religion;  and  to  avert  it,  Rinunc- 
cini  was  directed  to  hasten  into  Ireland. 
Carte,          IT  was  justly  dreaded  by  the  kind's  friends,   that 
Tol.  I.      the  presence  of  this  nuncio,  and  his  practices  with 
p.  559.     j]ie  irish  clergy,  would  prove  a  dangerous  embarass- 
ment  to  a  treaty  too  long   protracted,  and  suspend* 
Birch,  In- if  not  prevent  the  succours  expected  from  tlie  confe- 
quiry.       derates.     The  queen  of  England  would  gladly  have 
detained  him  at  Paris  until  the  Irish  treaty  should 
be  concluded.     He  had  intimated  a  desire  of  attend- 
ing her   with    the    usual    solemnity,  •  and  present- 
ing   his    credentials    in  a  public   audience.     But 

the 
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the  law  of  England  did  not  allow  the  admission  of  a 
foreign  minister  without  consent  of  the  king  and 
council ;  and  the  English  protestants  of  her  court 
warned  her  majesty  of  the  danger  of  such  a  visit, 
which  would  imply  a  treaty  between  the  king  and 
the  pope.  The  nuncio  was  too  tenacious  of  the 
honor  of  the  holy  see,  to  accept  a  private  audi- 
ence ;  so  that  their  corespondence  was  carried  on 
by  the  intervention  of  the  attendants  on  each  side, 
Sir  Dudley  Wyatt  and  Dominic  Spinola. 

THE  nuncio  expressed  his  attachment  to  the  king, 
and,  according  to  his  instructions,  endeavoured  to 
convince  her  majesty  that  the  business  on  which  he 
was  to  proceed  would  prove  the  most  effectual  means 
of  restoring  his  power  and  authority.  The  queen, 
with  equal  insincerity,  declared  her  satisfaction  at  his 
being  appointed  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  the  hopes  she 
entertained  that  by  his  mediation  a  firm  peace  would 
be  established  between  her  royal  consort  and  the 
Irish,  an  event  equally  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
both.  She  represented  the  danger  to  the  catholic 
confederates,  should  the  king  be  totally  subdued,  or 
forced  to  an  agreement  with  his  adversaries. 
Hence  she  inferred  the  necessity,  that  the  Irish  should 
moderate  their  demands,  and  not  "  endeavour  to 
"  extort  THE  WHOLE  at  once."  She  mentioned  her 
desire,  that  the  nuncio  should  stay  at  Paris  until  the 
treaty  should  be  finished ;  that  by  his  endeavours  with 
the  pope,  he  might  have  the  honor  of  giving  success 
to  an  affair  so  ardently  desired  by  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, who  justly  trembled  at  the  ruin  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  dreaded  the  conjunction  of  the  English 
parliamentarians  with  the  Hugonots  and  Dutch,  a 
conjunction  hateful  and  formidable  to  all  monarchies. 

THIS  intimation  was  enforced  by  a  memorial 
which  the  nuncio  received  from  the  catholics  of 
England.  They  had  heard  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
had  been  sent  by  the  queen  to  apply  for  subsidies  at 
Home.  They  solicited  Riaunccini  that  these  subsi- 
dies •' 
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dies  should  be  refused,  until  the  Irish  should  receive 
their  just  demands  with  regard  to  religion,  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  English  catholics  be  equally 
secured.  Tjbey  proposed  to  unite  with  their  bre- 
thren of  Ireland,  so  as  to  form  one  army  for  de- 
fence of  the  king;  but  insisted  on  a  previous  con- 
cession of  their  demands,  and  full  security  for  the1 
performance.  "  The  king,"  said  they,  "  is  not  to 
'•be  trusted,,  when  his  interest  may  tempt  him 
*'  to  agree  with  his  parliament.,  to  whom  he  hath 
tf  so  solemnly  declared  his  resolution  to  consent  to 
"  any  severities  against  the  catholics.  And  that 
ft  there  can  be  no  reliance  on  his  word,  appears 
"  from  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Straffbrd  and  the  bi- 
"  shops,  whom  he  sacrificed,  though  sworn  to  pro- 
"  tect  them." 

IN  this  bustle  of  negociation,  the  nuncio  amused 
himself  with  the  flattering  idea,  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded considerably  in  the  glorious  work  of  extir- 
pating the  northern  heresy,  the  object  of  his  labours, 
and  professedly  the  final  object  of  the  English  catho- 
lics. The  queen  was  solicitous  for  an  absolute  paci- 
fication in  Ireland.  The  catholics  of  England,  also, 
represented  it  as  the  first  necessary  step  to  all  their 
measures,  and  the  means  of  transporting  such  a  bo- 
dy of  Irish  troops,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  same  religious  profession,  would  at  once 
serve  the  kin":.  a»d  over-awe  him,  so  as  to  extort  the 

O  *         , 

performance  of  these  conditions,  which  if  left  to  his 
own  free  choice,  he  might  not  grant  A  scheme 
\vas  now  revived  for  transferring  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  treaty  to  the  queen  of  England  and  queen  re- 
gent of  Prance.  The  nuncio  was  thus  further  flat- 
tered at  the  prospect  of  that  important  part  he  was 
to  take  in  this  negociation,  and  being  regarded  as 
umpire  between  the  king  and  the  catholic  confe- 
derates. But  the  court  of  Room  deemed  his  pre- 
sence necessary  in  Ireland,  to  preserve  the  interests  of 
the  church.  He  was  repeatedly  ordered  to  proceed 
on  his  journey,  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Kilkenny 

on 
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on  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  when  the  negocia- 
tion  with  Orrnond  seemed  hastening  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

IN  his  first  audience  of  the  supreme  council  heCarta. 
professed  the  fairest  intentions  of  promoting  the  in-vo1  J- 
terests  of  religion  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. p'°  * 
The  council  on  their  part  assured  him,  that  all 
their  proceedings  should  be  with  his  knowledge 
and  concurrence.  They  explained  the  several 
concessions  granted  by  the  lord  lieutenant  in  civil 
affairs;  and  those  of  a  religious  nature  yielded  by 
the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  a  catholic  nobleman  high- 
ly trusted,  and  duly  authorised  by  the  king,  to 
satisfy  the  confederates  in  those  points  which  re- 
tarded the  peace.  They  explained  the  necessity 
of  observing  privacy  with  respect  to  these  religious 
concessions,  until  the  king  should  be  enabled  and 
emboldened  to  avow  them.  Some  concessions  also 
with  respect  to  religion  they  had  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain from  the  marquis  of  Ormond  ;  and  although  they 
had  not  succeeded  to  their  utmost  wishes,  yet  care 
had  been  taken  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  into 
the  public  articles  inconsistent  with  the  private  con- 
cessions of  tjie  earl  of  Glamorgan.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, they  observed,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  determine  what  might  still  be  requisite  <for  the 
preservation  of  their  religion,  and  support  of  the 
king,  as  his  necessities  were  urgent,  the  power  of  the 
English  parliament  formidable,  and  the  cessation 
speedily  to  determine. 

GLAMORGAN  also  addressed  himself  to  the  nuncio  Birch, 
with  particular  deference.     He  declared  the  utmost  from  tlia 
reverence  for  his  character,  a  firm  resolution  of  act-^uncio* 
ing  entirely  with  his  concurrence  and   by  his  direc-  *        ir>" 
tion  ;  explained  the  nature  of  his  commissions  to 
treat  with  the  Irish,   together  with   several   other 
powers  he  had  received  from   the  king,  and  which 
demonstrated  the  extraordinary  confidence  his  ma- 
jesty reposed  in  him.     He  shewed  him  a  letter  from 
j;he  kui£,  sealed,  and  addressed  to  pope  Innocent 

the 
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.the  Tenth,  as  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  holy 
*ee :  and  to  the  nuncio  himself,  he  delivered  ano- 
ther letter,,  in  which  Charles  expressed  satisfaction 
at  his  purpose  of  going- to  Ireland;  desiring  him  to 
unite  with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  promising 
to  ratify  whatever  they  should  jointly  resolve;  re- 
commending a  punctual  observance  of  secrecy,  and 
assuring  him,  that  although  this  letter  was  the  first 
he  had  written  to  a  minister  of  the  pope,  yet  he  hop- 
ed it  would  not  be  the  last.  "  When  the  earl,"  said 
he,  "  and  you  have  concerted  your  measures,  we 
"  shall  openly  shew  ourself,  as  we  have  assured 
"  him, — Your  friend." 

Carte,          THE  only  effect  of  such  condescensions  was  to 
utsup.     make  this  vain  ecclesiastic  more  confident  and  as- 
suming.    He  objected  to  the  terms  both   of   the 
public  and  private  treaty  as  insufficient  and  preca- 
rious.    He  condemned  the  design  of  publishing  the 
political  articles,  while  the  religious  were  suppressed, 
a  matter  of  great  scandal  to  foreigners.,  who  would 
obviously  conclude,  that  the  honor  and  freedom  of 
religion  had  been  sacrificed  to  temporal  advantages. 
The  performance  of  these  religious  articles,  he  ob- 
served, was  doubtful  and  insecure ;  the  king  might  be 
reduced  to  an  utter  inability  of  confirming  them ;  the 
earl  of/ilamorgan,  who  alone  could  insist  on  such  a 
confirmation,  might  be  suddenly  taken  off  by  death. 
If  the  confederates  were  cautious  of  alienating  the 
protestants,  by  publishing  the  religious  articles,  they 
should  be  at  leat  equally  cautious  of  alienating  the 
pope  and  all  Christian  princes  by  suppressing  them. 
And   even  in  these  boasted  articles,  he  observed,  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  a  catholic  lord  lieute- 
nant, no  provision  for  catholic  bishops  and  univer- 
sities, no  stipulation  for  a  continuance  of  the   su- 
preme council,  or  government  of  the  confederates. 
The  council    endeavoured    to    obviate    these  ob- 
jections.    Various  papers  were  drawn  up,  discussed, 

answered,, 
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answered,  without  any  effect,,  but  to  confirm  the 
nuncio  in  his  own  opinion,  and  the  moderate  confe- 
derates in  their  purpose  of  an  immediate  accommo- 
dation. 

THE  nuncio,  when  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
bring  the  council  into  his  own  measures,  resolved  to 
give  every  opposition  in  his  power  to  their  senti- 
ments.    He  summoned  the  Romish  bishops,  now  at 
Kilkenny,  to  a  private  meeting.     Eight  attended, 
and  joined  with  him  in  a  protestation  against  the 
peace,  and  a  resolution  to  oppose  it.     Their  instru- 
ment was  not   to  be  produced,  "  until  Jhe  treaty 
tf  should  be  abruptly  or  preposterously  concluded  by 
f<  the  council."  Such  was  the  affected  style  of  their 
resolutions.     The  nuncio,  in  the  ijext  place,  addres- 
sed himself  to  Glamorgan.     He  gravely  observed, 
'that  the  king  should  no  longer  be  deceived  by  here- 
tics ;  that  the  safety  of  his  crown  depended,  next  un- 
der God,  on  the  pope,  and  the  union  of  all  his  ca- 
tholic subjects  with  those  of  other  countries ;  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  his  interests  to  secure 
the  Irish  by  granting  all   their  just  petitions,  and 
that  his  lordship  was  bound  to  apply  those  extensive 
powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  to  the  service 
of  the  king  and  monarchy,  as  well  as  to  the  gstablish- 
ruent  of  the  orthodox  faith.     The  earl,  \vhose  tem- 
per and  understanding  were  nearly  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  Italian  prelate,  readily  yielded  to  these 
instances.     He  was  impatient  to  remove  every  dif- 
ficulty to  his  appearing  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  army  ; 
and  his  bigotry  and  vanily  united  in  prevailing  on 
him  to  sign  an  instrument,  by  way  of  appendage  tb 
hfs  former  treaty.     He  now  engaged,  that  when  tert 
thousand  Irish  should  be  sent  into  England,  the  king 
should  oblige  himself  never  to  employ  any  but  a 
catholic  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  to  allow  the  ca- 
tholic bishops  to  sit  in  parliament,  universities  to  be 
erected  under  their  regulation,  and  that,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  council  should  subsist  until  all 
the  private  articles  were  ratified. 

VOL.  III.  2  L  BUT 
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But  all  these  secret  negotiations  were  suddenly 
disconcerted  by  a  particular  incident.     To  explain 
it,  we  must  take  notice  of  some  military  transactions,, 
which  might  otherwise  be  disregarded. 
Carte,          WpiLE  the  Irish  confederates  were  urgent  with 
vol.  I.      the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  declare  the  northern  cove- 
As?30      nanters  rebels,  he  was  industrious  rather  to  reconcile 
these  forces  t6  the  king's  service  and  government.  Ne- 
glected as  they  were  l>y  the  English  parliament  they 
expressed  their  discontents  with  sufficient  warmth; 
arid  not  only  the  old  British  troops,,  but  even  Mon- 
roe and  his  Scots  shewed  some  disposition  to  unite 
with  the  chief  governor,  upon  moderate  ancl  rea- 
jsonable    terms.     The   parliament,  alarmed  at   the 
consequences  of  such  an  union,  resolved  to  send  ten 
thousand  pounds/  some  clothes  and  provisions   for 
the  service  of  Ulster ;  and  that  a  committee  of  their 
own  body  should  visit  this  province,  examine  the 
state  of  the  soldiery,  and  hear  their  complaints.    In 
the  mean  time,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  their  trusty  parti- 
zan,  whom  they  had  lately  commissioned  to  command 
in  Connaught,  was  dispatched  with  a  requisition  to  the, 
British  generals  of  the  North,  that  they  should  assist 
him  against  the  rebels  in  his  government,  and  particu- 
larly to  reduce  the   town   of  Sligo,  their  principal 
place  of  strength.  After  some  hesitation,  four  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  hundred  horse  were  detached  from 
the  Scottish  and   English   forces.     They   marched 
without  opposition.     Sligo  was  readily  surrendered ; 
and  all  the  adjacent  counties  exposed  to  their  depre- 
dations, ito  the  extreme  annoyance  both  of  the  re- 
bels and  the  loyal  inhabitants.     The  earl  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  who  could  have  suppressed  these  outrages, 
#ad  been  denied  the  presidency  of  Connaught  on  the 
death  of  lord  Ranelagh ;  and  with  an  high  sense  of  his 
own  dignity,  refused  to  accept  the  military  command, 
under  the  order  of  the  new  presidents,  lord  Wilmot 
and  |ord  Dillon  of  Costello. 

fe 
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IN  this  exigence,  the  marquis  of  Ormond  com- 
missioned lord  Taafe  to  suppress  those  who  vio- 
lated the  cessation,  or  broke  into  the  quarters 
of  the  loyalists  in  Connaught  i  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Clanricarde,  and  others  of  the  western 
province,  this  lord  proceeded  with  success.  At  the 
same  tirrte  the  confederates  of  Kilkenny,  no  less 
alarmed  and  provoked  at  the  hostilities  of  the  Nor- 
therns,, directed  Sir  James  Dillon,  one  of  their  offi- 
cers, to  march  with  eight  hundred  men  to  the  assis- 
tance, of  the  popish  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was 
employed  in  collecting  forces  for  the  recovery  of 
SligO.  This  military  prelate  led  the  assault,  forced 
his  way  into  the  town,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
pelling the  British  garrison,  whei^  his  forces  were 
suddenly  alarmed  with  the  intelligence  of  a  strong 
northern  ai*my  jiist  approaching.  They  retired, 
were  vigorously  attacked  and  routed  by  Sir  Charles 
Coote ;  the  archbishop  fell  in  this  action :  and,  iii 
ransacking  his  baggage,  the  victors  found,  among 
other  papers  of  Consequence,  a  complete  and  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  private  treaty  which  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan  had  concluded  with  the  confede^ 
rates,  and  in  which  was  contained  a  distinct  reci- 
tal of  his  commission,  and  of  his  oath  to  the  con- 
federates. 

AN  acquisition  so  important  was  instantly  trans- 
mitted to  the  English  parliament.  The  papers  were 
printed,  and  industriously  dispersed,  to  the  dishonor 
of  the  king,  the  scandal  of  his  protestant  adherents, 
and  the  utmost  exultation  of  his  triumphant  enemies. 
Copies  were  sent  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  lord  Dig- 
by,  at  Dublin  :  others  were  in  the  hands  of  many  Irish 
subjects.  Those  of  the  popish  party,  who  thus  dis- 
covered the  fullness  of  the  king's  concessions,  were 
extravagantly  elated ;  the  protestants  astonished  and 
dismayed,  and  the  ministers  terrified  at  the  prospect 
of  a  general  revolt  of  this  whole  party.  The  effect  Inquiry, 
natural  to  be  expected  from  this  discovery,  was  n°-jj^?* 
thing  less  than  that  all  good  protestants,  as  lo" 
Digby  expressed  it,  should  conclude  that  the  scan- 
"  dais  formerly  cast  upon  his  majesty  of  inciting 

"  the 
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ff.  the  Irish  rebellion,  were  true;  and  that  he  de- 
"  signed  to  introduce  popery,  even  by  ways  the 
"  most  unkingly  and  perfidious."  Something  was 
necessarily  to  be  done  for  allaying  the  general  fer- 
ment, and  this  with  such  speed  as  might  manifest 
an  impatience  to  vindicate  the  king's  honor.  So 
great  a  zeal  did  lord  Digby  express  against  the  pro- 
cexedings  of  Glamorgan,  that  it  is  sometimes  imput- 
ed not  to  a  concern  for  that  religion  which  he  after- 
wards abandoned,  but  tq  a  sinister  design  of  sup- 
planting this  earl  in  the  command  of  the  Irish 
troops.  He  seduced  Glamorgan  to  Dublin,  under 
the  pretence  of  adjusting  some  preliminaries  neces- 
sary to  the  immediate  transportation  of  three  thou- 
sand forces  promised  by  the  Irish,  and  destined  for 
the  relief  of  Chester.  In  a  few  days  after  his  arri- 
val, he  charged  the  earl,  before  the  privy  council, 
of  a  suspicion  of  high  treason,  and  moved  that  his 
person  might  be  secured. 

To  support  this  charge,  the  treaty,  the  oath,  and 
the  commission  of  Glamorgan  dated  on  the  twelfth 
.  of  March,  were  all  read  at  the  council  board.  Lord 
No  Pigby  declared,  that  any  such  pretended  authority 
ecccxviii  from  ys  majesty  must  be  either  forged  or  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  ;  or  if  possibly  the  earl  had  any  co- 
lour of  authority,  that  it  was  limited  by  some  pri- 
vate instructions;  "  for  most  confident  he  was  that 
"  the  king,  to  redeem  his  crown,  his  own  life, 
tf  the  lives  of  his  queen  and  children,  would  not 
"  grant  to  the  confederates  the  least  piece  of  con-. 
ef  cessions  so  destructive  both  to  his  regality  and 
(f  religion." 

SUCH  was  the  ministerial  language  used  to  the 

council;  yet  Digby  must  have  been  satisfied,  as  he 

Inquiry,    had  declared  to  secretary  Nicholas,  that  "  it  was  al- 

p.  y9.       C(  most  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so  mad,  as  to 

f<  enter  into   such   an  agreement,  without  powers 

"  from  his  majesty."    Nor  could  Ormond  seriously 

believe  that  the  king  was  incapable  of  granting  such 

a  commission,  as  Glamorgan  pleaded,  or  of  ratifying 

his  transiactioris  with  the  Irish,  when  he  considered 

the  extent  of  those  powers  he  himself  had  received 

from 
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from  his  majesty.  To  gain  the  Irish  to  his  service, 
Charles  had  at  first  directed  him  to  assure  them,  that 
the  penal  statutes  should  not  be  executed.  In  the 
next  place,  he  empowered  him  to  promise,  that  they 
should  be  repealed  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 
When  this  concession  proved  ineffectual.,  \ve  find 
him  authorising  his  lord  lieutenant  to  consent  to 
their  immediate  repeal ;  and  that  recusants  should  be 
relieved  from  all  inabilities  of  enjoying  offices  of  trust 
and  honor.  They  had  not  yet  demanded  posses- 
sion of  the  churches.  When  they  had  been  encou- 
raged to  insist  on  this  article,  the  king,  indeed,  in 
his  public  dispatches,  urged  the  unreasonableness  of 
such  a  requisition,  and  the  irnpossibilily  of  granting 
it  consistently  with  his  honor  or  conscience.  Yet,  in 
a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  he  discovers  no 
inconsiderable  pliancy  even  in  this  obnoxious  article. 
"  You  must  not  understand  this,"  saith  Charles.,  Carte. 
"  as  a  permission  for  you  to  grant  the  Irish,  in  casevol.  III. 
"  they  will  not  otherwise  have  a  peace,  any  tiling^0-  cccc- 
"  more  in  matter  of  religion,  than  what  I  have  at* 
"  lowed  you  already ;  EXCEPT  only  in  some  coriveni- 
"  ent  parish,  where  the  much  greater  number  are 
t(  papists,  I  give  you  power  to  permit  them  U>  have 
"  some  places,  which  they  may  use  as  chapels  for 
"  their  devotion,  if  there  be  no  other  expedient  for 
"  obtaining  a  peace."  The  expressions  appear  cau- 
tious and  moderate ;  and  therefore,  probably,  have 
not  been  noticed  by  those  writers  who  form  their 
ideas  from  the  circumstances  of  England.  But  in 
Ireland,  at  this  period,  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
parish  which  did  not  precisely  correspond  with  the 
description  of  the  king.  So  that  Ormond,  had  he 
proved  equally  complying  with  his  master,  might,  by 
virtue  of  this  authority,  have  every  where  granted 
churches  to  the  catholics,  and  established  their  public 
worship  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

FROM  these  circumstances,  it  seems  improbable, 
that  Ormond  really  believed  that  a  nobleman,  who, 
he  knew,  had  been  employed  by  the  king  to  nego- 

ciate 
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ciate  with  the  Irish,  whom,  in  consequence  of  this 
knowledge,  he  himself  had  recommended  to  the  Irish, 
should  forge  the  commission  specified  in  his  treaty, 
or  that  he  had  transgressed  any  private  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  king,  when  the  articles  of  this 
treaty  scarcely  amounted  to  any  thing  more  than 
Ormond  had  himself  been  empowered  to  grant.  Yet, 
Carte.  to  allay  the  public  ferment,  Glamorgan  was  commit- 
yul-  *•  ted  to  custody,  and,  the  next  day,  examined  before  a 
ccccxviii  comm^tee  of  the  council.  He  freely  confessed  the 
p.  553.  whole  transaction,  referring  for  particulars  to  the 
counterpart  of  the  articles  lying  among  his  papery 
and  which  he  afterwards  produced  He  declared, 
that  he  had  not  consulted  with  any  but  the  parties 
with  whom  he  had  made  the  agreement,  "  that 
"  what  he  did  was  not,  as  he  conceived,  obligatory 
(C  to  his  majesty;"  to  which  he  added  on  recollec- 
tion, "  and  yet,  without  any  just  blemish  of  my 
"  honor,  honesty,  or  conscience."  He  conceived 
that  he  was  authorised  by  his  commission  to  con- 
clude the  treaty ;  yet  he  declared,  that  he  had  not 
engaged  his  majesty's  faith  and  honor  farther  than 
by  shewing  his  authority,  and  depositing  it  with  the 
confederates.  In  the  copy  of  his  oath,  as  published 
by  the  English  parliament,  the  engagement  was  ex- 
pressed with  remarkable  strength  and  precision,  that 
the  earl  should  not  "  permit  the  army  entrusted  to 
"  his  charge,  to  adventure  itself,  or  any  considera- 
"  ble  part  thereof,  unfit  conditions  from  his  ma- 
fe  jesty,  and  by  his  majety  be  performed."  In  that 
now  presented  to  the  council,  there  was  the  follow- 
ing material  addition, — "  or  his  pleasure  known." 

To  justify  the  authenticity  of  this  addition,  and. 
the  truth  of  his  declarations  to  the  council,  the  earl, 
in  a  private  conference  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
produced  the  original  of  a  DEFEAZANCE,  signed  the 
day  after  the  signature  of  his  treaty,  and  by  the  same 
parties.  It  declared,  that  the  earl  did  no  way  intend 
by  his  engagements  "  to  oblige  his  majesty,  other 
"  than  he  himself  should  please,  after  he  had  re- 

"  ceived 
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f  ceived  the  ten  thousand  men.  Yet  he  faithfully 
'  promised  upon  his  word  and  honor,  not  to  ac- 
'  quaint  his  majesty  with  this  defeazance,  till  he 
'  had  endeavoured.,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  induce  his 
'  majesty  to  grant  the  particulars  of  the  treaty:  but 
'  that  done,  the  commissioners  discharged  the  earl 
'  of  Glamorgan,  both  in  honor  and  conscience  ot 
'  any  farther  engagement  to  them  therein,  though 
'  his  majesty  should  not  be  pleased  to  grant  the  said 
'  particulars:  the  earl,  at  the  same  time,  engaging 
'  by  his  voluntary  oath,  never  to  discover  this  deV 
'  feazarice  in  the  interim  to  any  person  whatever, 
'  without  consent  of  the  commissioners."  As  he 
had  deposited  the  conimission  quoted  in  his  treaty 
\\ith  the  confederates,  he  produced  that  other,  and 
more  general,  dated  on  the  twelfth  of  January:  and 
which,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy,  he  permitted  Or- 
mond  to  copy.  He  utterly  denied  that  he  had  re* 
ceived  any  particular  instructions  from  the  king,  by 
\vhich  he  might  be  directed  or  limited  in  his  nego- 
ciation.  He  declared,  that  he  had  acted  entirely 
from  a  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  majesty,  to  accele- 
rate the  Irish  forces,  without  obliging  the  king  to 
any  particular  articles  which  he  might  disapprove; 
and  from  which,  possibly,  the  confederates  might  re- 
cede., rather  than  recall  their  men  when  already 
landed  in  England.  It  doth  not  appear,  that  he 
confessed  to  Ormond  his  transactions  with  the  nuncio, 
and  the  extravagant  concessions  to  which  he  had 
been  seduced  by  this  prelate,  or  that  these  were  at 
all  communicated  even  to  the  confederate  commis-t 
sioners.  One  paper  he  sent  for  to  Kilkenny,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  confederates,  who  apprehended, 
that  the  discovery  of  it  would  produce  dangerous 
distraction  in  their  proceedings.  This,  however, 
he  secreted :  so  that  the  whoje  of  his  transactions 
remains  still  unknown*. 

*  Mr.  Carte  has  inattentively  hazarded  A  conjecture,  whether  the  ten 
creted  paper  might  not  have  been  the  duplicate  of  Glamorgan's  treaty, 
pr  the  deieazance.  Of  both  these  Ormond  was  furnished  with  copies. 

Jt 
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IN  his  confinement,  Glamorgan  discovered  no  part 
Inquiry,  of  that  dejection  or  terror,  natural  from  aconscious- 
?'  I°9 —  ncss  °^  n'auc^  forgery,  or  any  unwarrantable  trans- 
action. On  the  other  hand,  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
friends,  when  writing  or  speaking  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  he  expressed  even  a  contempt  of  Digby's 
accusation.  The  intelligence  of  his  imprisonment 
was  received  at  Kilkenny  with  indignation  and  rage. 
The  more  violent  clamoured  for  arms,  and  were  for 
Carte,  instantly  demanding  him  at  the  walls  of  Dublin, 
vol.  I.  The  supreme  council  laboured  to  allay  this  flame  ; 
p.  562.  jjnt  were  obliged  to  summon  a  new  general  assem- 
bly. The  assembly,  after  a  few  days  recollection, 
seemed  convinced  that  all  the  seventy  expressed 
against  Glamorgan  was  dissembled,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment could  not  really  entertain  a  doubt  of  his 
innocence.  For  they  applied  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
not  that  the  charge  against  this  earl  should  be  exa- 
mined, but  that  he  should  be  immediately  released  ; 
as  three  thousand  men  were  ready  to  embark  for  the 
relief  of  Chester,  and  nothing  wanting  but  transports, 
for  which  Glamorgan  had  contracted ;  but  neither 
the  expedition,  nor  the  treaty  of  peace,  could  pro- 
ceed until  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  lord 
lieutenant  and  council,  as  if  persuaded  that  enough 
had  been  already  done  to  vindicate  the  king's  ho- 
nour; and  that  his  present  service  might  be  injured 
bv  continuing  their  affected  resentment  against 

*-^  ^ 

Glamorgan',  began  now  to  speak  more  tenderly  of 
his  offence.     They  imputed  it  to  an  injudicious  zeal 

for 


It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  might  have  contained  some  arrangements 
repeating  the  intended  expedition  into  England;  and  possibly  a  no- 
mination of  officers.  This,  if  prematurely  discovered,  must  have  offen- 
ded many  of  their  party,  who  had  found  themselves  neglected,  or  not 
promoted  according  to  their  notions  of  their  own  desert.  And  hence 
might  have  arisen  the  apprehensions  of  the  confederates,  that  the  disco- 
very of  this  paper  would  produce  dangerous  distraction  in  their  pro- 
ceedings; 
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the  interest  of  the  Crown ;  they  accepted  sure- 
ties for  his  appearance;  they  dismissed  him  to 
Kilkenny;  and,  with  a  confidence  not  to  be  reposed 
in  any  man  really  suspected  of  high  treason,  they 
Commissioned  him  to  treat  with  the  confederates,  for 
the  transportation  of  forces  to  Chester,  for*  the  re- 
mittance of  three  thousand  pounds  to  Dublin  to  sup- 
ply the  king's  army,  and  for  hastening  their  agents 
to  conclude  the  treaty  so  long  depending  with  th'0 
rnarquis  of  Ormond. 

HE  was  successful  only  in  the  last  particular. 
Ormond  was  attended  by  two  principal  agents, 
Darcy  and  Browne,  He  had  already  offered  the  ci* 
vil  articles  of  peace  in  the  very  terms  proposed  by 
the  confederates;  and;  on  the  first  imprisonment  of 
Glamorgan,  transmitted  them  to  Kilkenny,  to  pre* 
vent  any  dangerous  impression  from  this  incident. 
Nothing  more  seemed  necessary  than  to  prepare  the 
instruments  to  belaid  before  the  general  assembly  for 
a  formal  approbation.  But  new  occasions  of  oppo- 
sition., and  new  difficulties  arose  in  this  assembly. 
Lord  Digby  had  protested  with  vehemence  against 
the  religious  articles  granted  by  the  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan* The  king  disavowed  them  iii  his  declaration  Rush* 
to  the  English  parliament,  tie  professed,  that  asworth« 
the  earl  had  offered  to  raise  forces  in  Ireland  for  his 
service,  he  had  a  commission  to  that  purpose,  ami 
to  that  purpose  only}  none  to  treat  of  any  other 
matter  without,  the  privity  and  directions  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  "  much  less  to  capitulate  any  thing  con- 
"  cerning  religion.'1  In  a  letter  to  the  lord  He ute-  Carte, 
riant  and  council  of  Ireland,  he  declared,  that  as  the  vol.  ill. 
peace  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  some  indulgence  No- 
to  the  catholics,  in  point  of  freeing  them  from  the'c< 
penalties  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  as  such  indulgence  in  apublic  transaction  might 
happily  give  scandal,  he  had  therefore  privately  in- 
structed his  lieutenant  to  assure  the  catholics,  in  a 
less  public  way,  of  exemption  from  these  penalties, 
and  such  other  jrraces  as  might  be  afforded,  without 
blemish  to  his  nonor  and  conscience,  or  prejudice 

VOL.  111.  2  M  to 
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to  his  protestant  subjects;  that  he  had  informed  the 
carl  of  Glamorgan  of  these  secret  instructions;   that 
knowing  his   interest    with  the   catholic   party,  he 
thought  he  might  be  of  use  in  persuading  them  to 
moderation,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  these  conces- 
sions; that  he  had  strictly  confined  him  to  these,  and 
to  act  nothing  but  by  directions  of  the  lieutenant. 
To  this  end,  and  with  such  limitations,  "  it  is  possi- 
ble," said  Charles,  ",  we  might  have  thought  fit  to 
"  give  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  such  a  credential,  as 
"  might  give  him  credit  with  the  Roman  catholics, 
ff  in  case  yon,  the  lieutenant,  should  find  occasion 
"  to  make  use  of  him,  as  a  farther  assurance  to  them 
t(  of  what  you  should  privately  promise ;  01%  in  case 
"  you  should  judge  it  necessary  for  their  greater  con- 
"  fidence^  to  manage  those  matters  apart  by  him." 
This  he  declares  to  be  all,  and  the  very  bottom  of 
what  he  might  have  possibly  intrusted  to  the  earl 
in  this  aflair ;  expresses  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
employed  a  wiser  man ;  repeats  his  assurance,  that 
as  he  had  not  much  regard  to  the  abilities  of  Gla- 
morgan, he  had  bound  him  to  take  directions  from 
the  lieutenant  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his 
negociation  ;  and  commandsthat  lord  Digby's  charge 
be  thoroughly  and  diligently  prosecuted. 
Carte  ^T  ^ie  very   time   °f  writing  this  public  letter, 

vol.  II.     Charles,  by  another  to  the  rnarquis  of  Ormond,  pri- 
Append.   \ately  directed,  that  the  execution  of  any   sentence 
No. xxm.  agajrist  Glamorgan   should   be  suspended;   as  the 
misfortune  he  had  brought  on  all,  proceeded  from 
misguided  zeal,  rather  than  malice.     And,   howe- 
ver he  affected  to  lament  that  want  of  judgment  to 
which  he  imputed  the  obnoxious  proceedings  of  the 
Inquiry,   earl,  and  however  he  condemned  his  precipitate  neg- 
Harleian.  lect  of  instructions,  in  acting  without  the  advice  and 
MSS.      concurrence  of  the   marquis,   yet  he  contrived   to 
convey  secretly  to  Glamorgan  repeated  assurances  of 
his  confidence  and  friendship.     But  the  confederates 
were  not  informed  of  these  private  letters  :  probably 
they  knew  of  nothing  more  than  that  peremptory . 

disavowal 
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cjisavowal  of  the  earl's  treaty,  which  Charles  had 
found  necessary  to  make  to  his  parliament :  an  inci- 
dent at  which  the  more  violent  affected  the  utmost 
consternation,  and  which  discouraged  and  embar- 
rassed those,  who  opposed  the  extravagances  of  the 
clergy  and  their  favorite  nuncio. 

THIS  prelate  had  for  some  time  laboured  indefati- Carte, 
gably  to  oppose  any  accommodation,  but  on  terms  vol>  *• 
.of  enormous  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  church. p< 
The  popish  clergy  were  all  at  bis  entire  devotion, 
except  some  bishops  whom  age  had  rendered  mo- 
derate., and  some  regulars,  who,  by  tbeir  mission, 
were  independent  of  his  authority.  With  such  as- 
sistants, he  was  confident  and  presumptuous,  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  the  king,  zealous  for  those 
of  Iris  own  order,  and  engaged  entirely  on  the  fan- 
tastical design  of  establishing  the  catholic  worship  in 
all  its  dignity  atid  magnificence.  To  counteract  the 
schemes  of  those  confederates  who  wished  to  make 
peace  on  such  terms  as  might  secure  the  toleration, 
without  the  establishment  of  their  religion,  he  pro- 
duced the  plan  of  a  treaty  said  to  be  framed  by  the 
pope,  and  transmitted  by  his  nephew  cardinal  Pam? 
lilio.  It  consisted  of  extravagant  provisions  for  the 
church.  •Rinuncciui  was  empowered  to  make  such 
additions  as  he  should  think  proper:  his  additional 
articles  were  still  more,  extravagant :  and  the  whole 
collection  of  absurdity  and  presumption  was  pre- 
sented as  a  treaty  already  formed  and  determined  at 
Rome,  though  not  approved  by  the  queen,  nor  signed 
by  his  agent,  Sjr  Kenelm  Digby.  He  collected  his 
clergy,  and  easily  prevailed  on  them  to  sign  a  pro- 
testation in  favor  of  this  treaty.  He  recommend ed 
it  to  the  general  assembly,  as  the  only  plan  on  which 
their  rights  and  interests  could  be  effectually  secured : 
he  exhorted  them  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  original 
articles ;  in  the  mean  time,  to  prolong  the  cessation, 
and  to  send  their  forces  for  the  relief  of  Chester. 
Hewought  with  equal  assiduity  to  gain  Glamorgan 
to  his  project.  This  earl,  who?,  from  his  conversa- 
tion 
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tion  with  the  ministers  in  Dublin,  bad  adopted 
what  were  called  among-  bis  associates  the  sentiments 
of  moderation,,  declared  loudly  for  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion of  the  civil  articles  with  Ormond,  and  for  consi- 
dering1 his  own  separate  treaty  as  a  sufficient  secu^ 
rity  for  the  ecclesiastical  interests.  His  instability, 
and  impatience  to  lead  an  army  to  the  relief  of  his 
royal  master,  now  disposed  him  to  comply  with  the 
Birch's  nuncio.  He  wrote  to  the  marquis.,  that  "  the  effects 
inquiry.  «  of  his  secret  endeavours  absolutely  vanished, 
j5- 150.  tc  wneri  a  more  advantageous  peace  was  offered  by 
ce  the  munificent  and  powerful  hand  of  her  majesty;" 
assured  him,  "  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
<f  to  the  king  and  kingdom.,  that  no  cause  of  offence 
"  should  be  given  to  the  pope's  nuncio ;"  insinuate 
ing  the  necessity  of  treating  with  him  in  his  own 
manner,  and  on  his  own  terms.  "  But  since  the 
"  high  post,"  said  he,  ".  which  you  hold,  and  the 
"  difference  of  religion,  will  not  permit  your  ex- 
"  cellency  to  engage  openly  in  this  affair,  I  be- 
"•  lieve  it  would  not  be  at  all  improper  for  you  to 
"  delegate  that  office  to  others,  with  whom,  if  your 
"  excellency  shall  join  me,  who,  though  unequal  in 
"  other  respects,  am  inferior  to  none  in  friendship 
"  and  regard  for  you ;  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  in 
"  a  few  days,  and  even  a  few  hours,  obtain  of  the 
"  nuncio  whatever  shall  be  thought  reasonable  an.d 
*•'  honorable  for  his  Majesty ;  myself  alone  having, 
' "  by  the  interest  and  good  will  of  the  nuncio,  gained 
"  this  point,  that  three  thousand  soldiers  are  de- 
"  signed  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Chester;  and, 
"  to-morrow  or  next  day,  he  is  to  have  the  chief 
'.'  management  of  that  proposal  in  the  general  as-: 
f{  sembly.'? 

THE  style  of  this  letter  seems  to  imply  a  consci- 
ousness in  Glamorgan,  that  his  powers  from  the  king 
were  genuine  and  authentic.  The  answer  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  seems  also  inconsistent  with  a  real 
'persuasion  that  the  earl  was  not  duly  authorised  to 
with  the  confederates.  He  cautiously  declines, 

engaging 
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engaging  i"  any  nsgociatibn  foreign  to  the  powers  lie  Carte, 
had  received;  expresses  his  total  igndrarice  of  any!?1'11 
grounds  for  the  expectation  of  advantageous  condi-cc^ 
tions  by  means  of  her  majesty.    "  My  affections  andxxviii. 
interest/5  saithhe,  "  are  so  tied  to  his  majesty's  cause, 
"  ttiat  it  were  madness  in  me  to  disgust  any  man  that 
(e  hath  power  and  inclination  to  relieve  him  in  the  sad 
"  Condition  he  is  in ;  and,,  therefore,   your  lordship 
"  may  securely  go  oh  in  the  way  you  have  proposed 
*'  to  yourself  to  serve  the  king,  Without  fear  of  iriter- 
rf  ruption  from  me,  or  so  iniich  as  inquiring  into  the 
(f  means  you  Work  by." 

WHILE  the  hurtcio  exerted  himself  with  such  vi-Carta. 
gtoitr  in  favour  of  a  treaty,  which  probably  had  nov°l- 1- 
existence  but  in  his  own  heated  imagination ;  while p> 
he  ventured  to  assure  the  general  assembly,  that  thfe 
iwiginal  of  this  treaty  was  daily  expected  from  Rome 
by  the  hands  of  Sir  Keneliii  Digby  ;  the  more  sensi- 
ble and  moderate  of  this  assembly  contended  for 
the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  marquis 
of  Ormond.  They  urged  the  condescension  of  the 
king  in  granting  all  their  temporal  conditions  :  that 
in  spirituals,  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  pfcrnp 
and  ostentation  of  public  worship,  and  an  established 
hierarchy.  The  circumstances  of  the  king,  they  ob- 
served, could  not  admit  any  farther  concessions, 
theyfshould  rely  on  his  inclinations  manifested  by  the 
earl  of  Glamorgan  and  otherwise.  The  pope  hrm- 
self  had  declared,  that  a  connivance  was  all  that 
could  at  present  be  reasonably  demanded  for  their 
religion.  One  ecclesiastic  attested  the  reality  of  thifc 
declaration ;  another,  with  a  virulence  intolerable  to 
the  'nuncio,  maintained  that  his  tale  of  a  Roman 
treaty  'was  a  slander  on  the  queen,  an  imposition  on 
the  Irish,  purposely  devised  to  ruin  the  king,  and  to 
prevent  the  peace.  Others  agftiYi,  with  greater  iri<- 
dulgence  to  this  intractable  prelate  observed,  that  a 
conclusion  of  the  civil  articles  could  be  of  no  preju- 
dice to  any  ecclesiastical  peace  framed  by  the  pope; 
It'was  provided,  that  all  things  should  stand  good 
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which  the  king  might  grant  in  point  of  religion,,  by 
the  intervention  of  any  person  whatever. 

IN  the  midst  of  these  delays  and  altercations,  the 
impatience  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  was  redoubled. 
He  flew  from  one  party  to  another,  attempted  to 
moderate    the    violences    of   each,    professed    the 
warmest  attachment  to  the  nuncio;  signed  an  in- 
strument, whereby  he  engaged  in  the  king's  name 
to  ratify  the   Roman  treaty,  provided,  that  if  the 
original  articles  should   arrive  by  the  first  day  of 
May,  his  instrument  should   be  void;  and.,  in   the 
mean  time,  kept  secret,  unless  the  political  peace 
with  Ormond  should  be  published  before  that  day. 
The  nuncio  yielded  to  these  condescensions  of  Gla- 
Xnorgan.     They  signed  a  convention  with  some  de- 
puties of  the  general  assembly,  whereby  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  the  cessation  should  continue  to  tlie 
first  of  May ;  that  if  the  original  of  the  pope's  treaty 
were  not  then  produced,  the  nuncio  should  ratify 
what  he  and  Glamorgan  should  agree  upon ;   that 
the  political  treaty  with  the  lord  lieutenant  should 
proceed,  provided  that  nothing  should  be  conclude^ 
or  published,  no  alteration  or  civil  government  at- 
tempted, nor  any  thing  in  prejudice  to  the  present 
transaction.     Prom  the  readiness  of  Glamorgan's 
concessions,  Rinunccini  still  suspected  his  sincerity. 
He  still  dreaded,  that  the  earl  might  unite  with  Or- 
mond in  opposition   to  a  treaty   received   from  the 
pope.     To  reinove  such  impressions,  the  earl,  by  a 
voluntary  oath,  engaged  to  support  the  nuncio  and 
his  measures  against  the  partizans  of  Ormond,  and 
all  others ;   he  declared  his  resolution  of  going  to, 
France,  to   procure   transports  for  such  forces   as 
should  be  provided  for  the  king;  he  amused  the  vain 
prelate  with  promises  of  vast  military  stores,  together 
with  a  considerable  navy,  to  be  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion and  command.     The  suspicions  of  the  nuncio 
were  thus  quieted :  he  exhorted  the  general  assembly 
to  proceed  in  their  preparations  for  peace  and  war; 
an4  Glamorgan  hasted  to  Waterford.,  to  attend  the 

embark- 
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embarkation  of  the  troops  destined  to  the  relief  of 
Chester,  when  this  city  had  already  surrendered  to 
the  parliament. 

THE  earl  was  still  possessed  with  apprehensions  ofcarte, 
the  instability  of  the  nuncio,  and  the  opposition  he  vol.  I. 
might  still  make  to  the  design  of  sending  effectual P-365* 
succours  to  the  king.     From  Waterford  he  repeated 
his  zealous  assurances  of  attachment,  and  his  mag- 
nificent  promises  to   this  prelate.      He  ottered  to 
make  use  of  his  powers  of  conferring  titles ;  and  to 
create  one  earl,  two  viscounts,  and  three  barons,  at 
the  nomination  of  the  nuncio,  so  as  to'enable  him  to 
gratify  his  Irish  friends,  and  strengthen  his  party. 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  strain  of  perfect  confidence, 
he  assured  the  unhappy  Charles,  that  ten  thousand 
men  should  speedily  be  transported  for  his  service ; 
and  that,  his  majesty  remaining  still  constant  in  a  fa-p.  184. 
vorable  opinion  and  right  interpretation  of  his  poor 
endeavours,  he  doubted  not  of  procuring  him  to  be 
a  glorious  and  happy  prince.     The  publication  of 
the  king's  message  to  parliament,  in  which  Glamor- 
gan's private  treaty  was  disavowed,  seemed  scarcely 
to  damp  the  confidence  of  this  lord  ;  however,  it  sur- 
prised and  confounded  the  confederates.     He  repre-  Ibid. 
sentcd  it  as  "  a  forced  renunciation :"  he  declared,  P- 
that  the  king  had  expressly  instructed  him,  that  "  if 
*'  by  any  unfortunate  accident  he  should  be  involved 
"  in  counsels  apparently  contrary  to   the   powers 
"  granted  to  his  lordship,  that  he  should  consider 
"  them  only  as  an  additional  motive  to  hasten  to 
•/the  succour  and   rescue   of  his  sovereign:"  he 
spoke    with    ease   and   assurance   of  the   military 
stores,  subsidies,  and  transports  he  was  to  procure 
by  his  negociations  on  the  continent,  and  required 
only  that  he  might  find  an  army  ready  on  his  return. 

WHILE  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  was  thus  prepar-  £ 
ing  for  an  embarkation  never  to  be  effected,  and  in-  vol.  I. 
dulging  his  imagination  with  splendid  projects  never  p.  566. 
to  be  executed,  the  supreme  council  of  the  confede- 
rates was  engaged  in  the  final  settlement  of  their 

treaty 
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treaty  with  the  marquis  of  Ormorid.  The  articles 
to  which  he  had  assented  appeared  so  satisfactory  to 
the  general  assembly,  that  even  their  prelates  con" 
curred  in  accepting  and  approving  them.  It  had 
indeed  been  formerly  stipulated  \vith  the  nuncio^ 
that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  until  the  first  day 
of  May,,  but  the  new  general  assembly,  convened  on 
the  sixth  of  March,  did  not  consider  themselves  as 
bound  by  this  convention.  Their  former  agents 
were  commissioned  to  conclude  the  treaty  •  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  protestation  thundered  by  the  nuncio 
^-  D-  against  their  further  proceeding,  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month.  It 
was  attended  with  a  conditional  obligation,  whereby 
the  king  was  disengaged  from  all  his  concessions,  un- 
less those  succours  were  obtained,  which  were  the 
great  purpose  and  final  object  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  Irish.  The  confederates  engaged  to  trans- 
port six  thousand  foot  well  armed  and  provided,,  by  the 
first  day  of  April,  and  four  thousand  more  by  the  first 
of  the  ensuing  month.  In  the  mean  time,  the  treaty 
was  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Clanricarde  (now 
created  a  marquis,)  as  an  instrument  of  no  force  un- 
til these  troops  should  be  sent  away.  It  was  agreed, 
that  the  peace  should  be  published  with  all  due  so- 
lemnity on  the  first  of  May.  But  if  the  troop«  were 
not  sent  at  the  times  appointed,  (unless  prevented  by 
some  unavoidable  impediment,  or  reasonable  cause, 
to  be  allowed  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,)  the  arti- 
cles were  to  be  considered  as  of  no  effect,  and  the 
counterparts,  to  be  mutually  restored  to  the  respec- 
tive parties*. 

THUS 

*  The  articles  of  this  treaty  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  But 
their  general  tenour  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from  the  grievance^ 
pleaded,  and  the  propositions  offered  at  different  times  by  the  Irish. 
Nothing  was  stipulated  with  respect  to  religion,  but  that  catholics  should 
be  exempted  from  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  on  «wearing  allegiance 
according  to  a  new  form.  \Vith  respect  to  the  question  of  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  on  that  of  England,  a  new  conces- 
sion was  made  to  the  confederates.  Instead  of  referring  it  to  both  legis- 
latures, 
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THUS  far  was  a  treaty  brought  to  a  final  conclusi- 
on, which  the  pride,  the  improvidence,  and  the  bi-r 
gotry  of  the  Irish  had  protracted,  until  the  king-  had 
no  appearance  of  an  army  left  in  England,  and  ut- 
terly despaired  of  any  farther  opposition  to  his  ene- 
mies.    The   Irish   succours,   which   he  laboured  to 
procure,  by  a  series  of  disgraceful  concessions,  could 
now  scarcely  be  employed  to  any  effectual  purpose 
in  England.     Charles  was  reduced  to  the  melan-Carte, 
choly  device  of  applying  them  to  the  reduction  of  vol.  ill. 
Ireland  to  his  obedience,  which  might,  at  least,  af-N°-.ccec. 
ford  him  a,  secure  retreat,  if  his  other  kingdoms  could xxxnu 
hot  be  recovered..    Orrriond  was  not  yet  authenti- 
cally informed  of  the  king's  extreme  distress.     He 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  first  embarkation 
of  six  thousand  men;  But  the  Irish  confederates  were 
no  strangers  to  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  England. 
They  considered  the  great  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
an  English  expedition,  without  any  certain  landing- 
place  to  receive,  or  any  cavalry  to  support   their 
rrten.     Glamorgan,   who,  in   conjunction  with   the 
marquis  of  Antrim,   had    engaged   for   transports, 
Could  not  provide  them  at  the  time  appointed.    The 
VOL;  III.  %  N  confede- 


latnreg,  as  was  formerly  proposed,  it  was  no\v  "  accorded  arid  agreed, 
"  that  his  majesty  will  leave  both  houses  of  parliament  in  THIS  kingdom 
"  (Ireland)  to  make  such  declaration,  therein  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the 
"  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland."  Vide  Cox.  Appendix,  No.  xxiv. 

p;   97. 

'••vV, 

"  BUT  of  all  the  articles  of  *hu  treaty,  that  which  strikes  a  reader  of 
England  with  surprize  and  contempt,  is  one,  which  provides  that  th<3 
old  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  prohibiting  plowing  by  horse  tails,  and 
burning  oats  in  the  straw,  shall  be  repeated.  This  is  sometimes  ascribed 
to  a  ridiculous  predilectrou  and  adherence  to  the  old  barbarous  customs 
of  the  country.  But  this  matter  has  been  already  explained  in  the.  reigri 
of  James.  The  objection  to  theae  acts  was,  that  the  penalties  which 
they  indicted  DID  NOT  answer  the  purpose  of  the  legislature,  DID  NOT 
tend  to  refornlation,  but  rather  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  barbarism, 
which  brought  in  a  regular  revenue  to  the  crown. 
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confederates,  therefore,  chose  to  employ  their  forces 
against  Inchiquin  and  the  parliamentarians  of  Mun- 
ster.     They  represented  the  necessity  of  this  service 
to  the  marquis  of  Ormond.     The  clearing  of  one 
kingdom,  they  observed,  promised  more  advantage 
to  the  king  than  a  desperate  attempt  to  assist  him  in 
Carte.      England.     Their  great  agent,  lord  Muskerry,  ex- 
Vol.  III.  pressed    a  doubt   whether   the  English    parliament 
might  not  already  have  extorted  some  concessions 
from  the  king  repugnant  to  those  powers  of  treating 
with  their  party,   which  he  had  granted  to  his  lord 
lieutenant.     From  the  distresses  of  the  king,  the 
strength  and  inveteracy  of  his  enemies,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Irish  government,  he  recommended  to  the 
marquis,  to  consult  his  own  security,  by  accepting 
the  command  of  the  Irish  forces  ;  and  immediately, 
on  publication  of  the  peaee,  to  lead  them  against  the 
common   enerny  in  Ireland.     The  same  overtures 
Lett,  of    were  made  to  him  by  Glamorgan :  and  this  sanguine 
the  M.  of  lord,  as  if  the  junction  had  been  already  formed,  re- 
Ormond.  qujre(j  (j^  united  assurance  of  Ormond  and  the  con- 
federates, that  ten  thousand  troops  should  be  ready 
on  his  return  from  the  continent,  while  he  engaged 
on  his  part,  for  vast  supplies  of  shipping,  amis,  am- 
munition, and  artillery.     The  marquis  answered  ge- 
nerally, and  cautiously,  without  a  formal  acceptance, 
or  an  absolute  rejection  of  this  overture.     "  As  I 
Carte,      «  may  a^  11O   hand,"   said  he  to   lord    Muskerry, 
ut  sup      "  decline  your  undertaking  to  serve  his  majesty  in 
te  England,  so  neither  shall  I  refuse  your  otfer  to- 
"  wards  it  in  this  kingdom ;  but  as  occasion  shall 
"  be  offered  and  1  enabled,  will  chearfully  endea- 
"  vour  to  preserve  his  interest  here,  and  the  lives, 
t(  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  those  that  shall  therein 
fc  join  with  me."    To  Glamorgan  he  promised,  by 
himself,  and  without  any  concert  with  the  Irish,  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  raising  the  ten  thou- 
sand 
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sand  troops,,  and  that  the  whole  remainder  of  his 
fortune  should  stand  engaged  for  this  purpose*. 

THE 


*  His  letter  to  Glamorgan  on  this  occasion  affords  an  additional 
proof  to  those  already  published,  that  the  commitment  of  this  earl  wan 
really  nothing  more  than  what  the  king's  enemies  called  it,  A  COLOURA- 
BLE COMMITMENT:  that  Ormond,  far  from  conceiving  his  commission 
to  be  forged  or  surreptitiously  obtained,  still  continued  to  regard  him  as 
really  entrusted  by  the  king,  and  empowered  to  negociate  in  his  name; 
as  a  person  with  whom  it  was  hi$  duty  to  co-operate,  90  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  principles,  his  honor,  and  satety ;  and  whom  he  was,  at; 
least,  bound  not  to  oppose  in  his  endeavours  for  the  service  of  his  ma- 
jesty. The  letter  is  here,  therefore,  inserted  at  large,  from  the  original, 
i#  possession  of  the  author. 


'*  MY  LORB, 

..  -.  *j 

•*'  I  RECEIVE  your  gratulation  and  advices  for  my  future  security,  as 
evident  testimoneys  of  your  continued  favour  to  rnee,  and  am  much, 
joyed  to  finde  that  the  accidents  fallen  out  concerning  your  lordship 
have  not  left  any  impression  on  you  to  the  prejudice  of  the  real  ajfec- 
lion  you  give  mte  leave  to  beare  you. 

"  My  lord,  I  had,  according  to  my  promise,  given  you  a  larger  ac- 
count  of  things  here,  but  that  at  the  concluding  of  the  articles  wee 
fou  nd  ourselves  sop  straightened  in  time,  that  many  material  partes 
of  the  agreement  were  faine  to  be  put  in  another  way  than  was  first 
thought  of,  and  at  this  instant  I  am  soe  pressed  with  important  dispatches 
from  Kilkenny,  that  1  shall  be  uble  but  shortly  and  confusedly  to 
give  you  a  return  to  the  maine  parte  of  your  lordship's  of  the  third  of 
this  mouth,  which  came  to  my  hands  yesterday  about  noons. 


G  the  noble  and  large  offer  yon  are  pleased  to  make  of 
shipping,  armei?,  ammunition,  and  a  train*  of  artillery  for  the  king's 
service,  in  case  you  may  receive  assurance  from  those  in  power  among 
the  confederates  and  from  mee,  tltat  ten  thousand  men  shall  be  ready 
against  your  return  to  be  transported  to  serve  the  king  in  England, 
I  return  your  lordship  this  answer,  That  I  shall  and  by  this  letter  doe 
cheerefulli)  obleege  myself  e  for  as  wucli  a*  shall  be  in  my  power  ; 
ether  in  my  publick  or  private  capacity,  to  have  that  number  of  men 
in  readiness  you  expect;  and  to  compose  it,  am  contented  all  tht 
remainder  of  my  fortune  should  stand  engaged.  If  your  lordship  can 
procure  as  much  as  this  from  the  other  party,  I  conceive  you  will  pro- 

"  ce«d« 
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Carte,  THE  depredations  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  his 
Vol.  III.  parliamentarian  forces  inConnauoht  became  so  vio- 
ecccxlvi.  lent  and  alarming,  that  the  confederates  grew  more 


urgent 


"  ceede  in  your  intended  voyage  with  satisfaction,  and  returne  1  hope 
"  with  suceesse,  which  is  earnestly  wished  by 

"  Your  lordship's 

•«  Dub.  Cast,  the  6th  «  roost  faithfull 

*«  of  April,  1646, 

"  and  affectionate  kinsman 

"  and  humble  servant 

ORMOND." 

"  Te  the  right  honorable  My 
-**  very  good  Lord  the  Earle  of  Glamorgan, 
"  at  Waterford." 

THUS  we  find  that  Glamorgan  perfectly  understood  the  nature  and 
reason  of  his  commitment ;  that  he  was  not  offended  at  the  marquis  ; 
and  that  the  rnarquis  insinuates  plainly  enough,  that  he  ought  not  to  b« 
offended.  The  earl,  indeed,  expressed  some  resentment  against  lord 
Digby.  But  lord  Digby  was  his  rival.  He  was  at  this  time  negotiating 
with  the  supreme  council;  and  prevailed  on  them  to  furnish  him  with 
three  hundred  men  to  serve  as  a  guard  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  novn. 
retired  to  the  isle  of  Scilly,  and  whom  Digby  projected  to  convey  into 
Ireland ;  a  scheme  which  Ormond  highly  approved,  aud  which  was  very 
acceptable  to  those  of  the  confederates,  who  wished  to  restrain  the  tur- 
bulence and  ambition  of  the  nuncio.  Digby  grew  a  favorite  with  the 
confederates,  Glamorgan  was  jealous  of  his  entirely  supplanting  him,  and 
gaining  the  command  of  their  forces;  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  favorite 
object  of  his  vanity,  the  honor  of  leading  an  army  to  the  rescue  of  his 
royal  master.  [See  Carte,  Vol.  III.  No.  cccxxxvii.]  Digby,  however, 
thought  it  necessary,  and  contrived  to  allay  his  jealousies.  "  Here  at 
Waterford,"  saith  he  to  Ormond  [No.  ccccxli.]  "  I  have  met  with  my 
lord  Glamorgan,  whom  I  find  f  and  he  hath  reason)  a  very  sad  man, 
and  withall  highly  incensed  by  some  about  him  against  me.  But  for 
this  latter  part,  1  believe  his  good  nature,  and  THE  REASONS  WHICH 
I  HAVE  GIVEN  HIM,  have  well  settled  him  in  a  good  measure  of 
kindness ;  which  my  lord  of  3V1  uskerry,  and  the  rest,  did  think  very 
necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  business  unanimously." 

At  the  same  time  that  Ormond  engaged  with  so  much  zeal  to 
•econd  the  efforts  of  Glamorgan,  at  tha  hazard  of  his  whole  fortune,  it 
fa  certain  that  both  he  and  Digby  thought  but  meanly  of  the  earl 

and. 
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urgent  with  the  marquis  to  declare  against  them. 
Clariricarde  had  been  injured  by  their  outrages,  and 
insisted,  that  the  chief  governor  should  proclaim  Carte, 
them  traitors.  The  confederates  represented  the  vol.  I. 
necessity  of  a  present  union  of  all  the  royalists.  P-569- 
They  required  that  Orrnond  should  admit,  that  the 
obstructions  to  the  embarkation  of  their  forces  were 
sufficient  to  justify  them  from  any  violation  of  arti- 
cles ;  they  told  him,  that  any  immediate  publication 
of  his  treaty,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  a  like 
publication  of  Glamorgan's  secret  articles,  to  prevent 
any  rupture  among  themselves,  or  any  disgust  to 
their  foreign  friends.  If  this  should  not  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  lieutenant,  they  required  that  he  should 
immediately  unite  his  forces  with  theirs,  and  pro- 
ceed with  vigour  against  the  common  enemy. 

ORMOND  had  just  now  received  intelligence  th 
the  king  had  resigned  himself  to  the  Scottish  army 
an  incident  of  such   consequence  as  might  require 
some  change  in  his  counsels  and  measures.     He  de- 
liberated, and  at  length  determined  to  return  a  spi- 
rited answer  to  the  confederates.     The  necessity  of 
union,  he  observed,  was  too  apparent,  but  refused 
to  unite  with  those  who  derived  not  their  authority 
from   the  king.     He  was  however,    ready   to   ac- 
cept the  assistance  of  any  of  the  king's  subjects ;  and, 
on  publication  of  the  peace,  might  be  more  explicit. 
He  cduld  not  admit  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  no. 
failure  in   their  stipulations;  for,  however  it -might 
have  been  impracticable  to  send   their  forces  into 

England, 

and  the  vanity  and  extravagance  of  his  promises.  But  notwithstand-; 
jng  all  his  foibles,  and  notwithstanding  their  affected  severity  against  his 
treaty,  it  is  evident  they  regarded  him  as  duly  authorized  by  the  king ; 
and  treated  and  addressed  him  as  a  person  still  enjoying  the  royal  favor 
and  confidence.  And  that  he  did  still  enjoy  them  in  a  very  high  degree^ 
there  is  direct  and  positive  proof  in  those  letters  extant  among  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts  iu  which  Charles  assures  him  of  the  continuance, 
of  his  friendship,  and  promises  to  MAKE  coop  ALL  HIS  INSTRUCTION! 

PROMISES  TO  HIM  AND  THE  NUNCIO. 
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England,  yet  the  sums  which  they  had  engaged  to 
supply  for  the  service  of  government,  were  not  yet 
remitted.  Glamorgan's  articles  had  been  disavowed 
by  the  king ;  he,  therefore,  could  not  admit  the  publi- 
cation of  them.  He  required ,  that  they  should  con- 
sent explicitly  to  suppress  them;  and  that  the  treaty 
of  Dublin  should  be  instantly  published.  If  these 
overtures  were  not  accepted,  he  declared,  that  the 
condition  of  his  majesty's  affaire  in  Dublin  must  soon 
force  him  to  seek  some  other  way  of  recovering  and 
supporting  his  authority  in  Ireland. 

THE  confederates  were  alarmed ;  they  apprehend- 
ed that  Ormond  might  join,   with  the  parliamenta- 
rians ;  they  suspected  that  overtures  had  been  alrea- 
dy made,  and  favourable  conditions  already  offered 
to  him.     They  grew  humble  and  complying;  they 
apologized  for  their  failures,  and  promised  to  fulfil 
all  their  engagements;  they  consented  to  omit  the 
publication  of  Glamorgan's  treaty;  the  articles  con- 
Carte,      eluded  with  Ormond  were  immediately  to  be  pub- 
vol.  IIL    lished  by  mutual  consent ;   when  a  letter  from  the 
ccoclviii    kni£  forbad  all  farther  proceedings,  and  inhibited 
the  lieutenant  from  engaging  him  with  the  Irish  on 
any  conditions.  Ormond  might  have  been  persuaded 
that  this  order  was  extorted  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
persuade  others.   On  each  side  all  was  suspense  and 
confusion.     The  lieutenant  and  council,    in    their 
answer  to  the  king,  enumerated  the  distresses  of  Irish 
^°']  •      government;  pleaded   the  absolute  necessity  of  at 
pcccxh     lest  renewing  the  cessation,  thought  the  royal  orders 
seemed  to  forbid  it ;  and  urged  the  impossibility  of 
commencing  war  without  large  supplies  of  money 
and  military  stores.   The  confederates  declared  that, 
they  could  not  proceed  any  farther  in  their  negocia" 
tion,  in  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  king's  circum- 
stances and  condition.     In  this  juncture  lord  Digby 
arrived  opportunely   from   the   continent.     He  de-r 
clared   that  the  king  was  held   in  captivity  by  the 
{Scots,  and  could  not  send  any  instructions  to  his  ser- 
vants, 
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vants,  but  such  as  they  extorted  from  him.  That 
of  this  his  severe  restraint,  he  had  found  means  to 
send  private  notice  to  Paris,  directing  that  the  queen, 
the  prince,  and  all  his  ministers,  should  pursue  the 
orders  he  had  given,  while  free;  that  in  all  points, 
he  had  not  then  determined,  the  prince  should  give 
such  orders  as  he  judged  most  advantageous  to  the 
crown ;  that,  particularly,  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
the  lord  lieutenant  should  proceed  agreeably  to  his 
former  instructions,  without  regard  to  any  orders 
surreptitiously  or  forcibly  obtained  ;  that  the  queen 
and  prince  of  Wales  should  assure  him  of  his  ma- 
jesty's firm  adherence  to  the  measures  he  had  for- 
merly directed ;  and  that,  as  tlie  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
no  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  it  in  Ireland,  unless 
the  king  should  signify  under  his  own  hand,  in  cy- 
pher, that  it  had  been  used  agreeably  to  his  free 
choice  and  inclination. 

A  LETTER  from  the  prince  of  Wales  assured  the  Carte-, 
marquis  of  his  concurrence  and  support  in  the  pro-™1-11*- 
secution  of  the  Irish  treaty.     Lord  Digby  attended ^.^ 
the  privy  council  at  Dublin.     He  declared,  that  the 
king's  letter  forbidding  all  farther  negociations  with 

\J  ^y  C^ 

the   confederates    was     surreptitiously    or  forcibly 
obtained,  contrary  to  what  he  knew  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's free  resolution,     lie  offered  to  answer  with v0l.  T. 
his  life   for  this  present  declaration  of  the   king'sp.  573. 
will  and  pleasure.   It  was  signed  with  his  name,  and 
entered  in  the  council  books.     Ormond,  in  the  samecOXf 
manner,  registered  his  protestation,  that  he  was  fully  vol.  II. 
satisfied  of  his  authority  to  conclude  a  peace  uponP- l6*- 
the  articles  deposited  with  the  marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde.     No  reluctance  now  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  confederaies.     On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July, 
the  instruments  were  delivered  by  both  parties  re- 
spectively.    The  council  issued  a  proclamation,  ra- 
tifying the  articles  of  peace;  and  all  persons  were 
enjoined  to  receive  it  with  due  observance  and  sub- 
mission . 

FROM 
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such  an  event,  it  seems  natural  to  expect 
some  public  settlement  and  composure,  an  aspect 
of  affairs  more  serene  and  pleasing,  than  had  for  some 
years  appeared  in  Ireland.  But  the  peace  of  forty  - 
six,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  the  work  of  a  dis- 
tressed government,  so  utterly  disclaimed  by  the 
prevailing;  power  in  England,  that  lord  Lisle  was 
already  appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland  by  the 
parliament  The  great  body  of  covenanters  in  Ul- 
ster despised  the  whole  negociatiou;  the  parliamen- 
tarians of  Munster  opposed  any  peace  with  the  Irish. 
These  reformers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  zeal,  could 
be  contented  only  with  the  extirpation  of  popery 
and  the  rebellious  Irish  race.  A  numerous  and 
powerful  party  of  the  catholics  with  the  same  absurd 
violence,  aimed  at  the  utter  extirpation  of  English- 
men and  their  religion.  Through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  treaty,  Rinunccini  was  indefatigable  in 
his  opposition  to  any  peace,  but  one  framed  by  the 
pope;  to  any  civil  treaty  separate  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical :  to  any  ecclesiastical  which  should  not  fully 
gratify  his  extravagant  expectations  of  an  immedi- 
ate, a  complete,  and  splendid  establishment  of  the 
Romish  worship. 

Carte  ^°  WBserttbte  apoliticiau  was  this  bristling  prelate, 

vol.  I.  that  whatever  attention  to  the  king's  interests  he  pub-' 
p.  574.  licly  expressed,  yet,  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Pamnlio  he 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  destruction  of  the  king 
would  prove  of  most  advantage  to  the  Irish,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  parliamentarians  in  England, 
most  effectual  to  the  establishment  of  popery  in  Ire- 
land. Possessed  with  this  strange  idea,  he  secretly 
rejoiced  in  every  misfortune  of  the  royal  party,  and 
strenuously  contended  against  every  measure  which 
might  support  the  king's  tottering  cause.  He  ha- 
rangued, he  remonstrated,  he  protested,  againt  the 
treaty  with  Ormond  ;  he  preached  the  necessity  of 
union  among  the  confederates,  without  any  attention 
to  the  king's  ministers,  or  any  thought  of  peace.  He 
exhorted  them  to  look  abroad  for  support;  to 
§eek  the  protection  of  some  foreign  power  ;  and 

pointed 
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pointed  out  the  pope  as  their  natural  and  assumed  pro- 
tector. But  as  a  great  and  powerful  party  of  the 
confederates  were  still  earnest  for  a  final  accommo- 
dation, and  were  supported  .by  general  Preston  and 
his  troops,  the  nuncio  was  sensible,  that  neither  his 
own  industry,  nor  the  practices  and  clamours  of  his 
clergy  would  prevent  the  peace,  without  some  power 
to  support  them  against  an  army  ready  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  supreme  council. 

OWEN  O'NiAL,  and  his  Ulster  forces,  seemed  a 
fit  instrument  of  the  nuncio's  purposes.  Both  the 
leader  and  his  followers  were  disgusted  at  the  su- 
preme council^  No  provision  had  been  made  in 
the  articles  of  the  civil  treaty  for  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  aggrieved  by  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
and  both  Owen  and  all  his  officers  had  their  griev- 
ances to  plead.  Their  forces  were  chiefly  composed 
of  what  were  called  in  Ireland,  CREAGHTS,  a  race  of 
barbarous  rovers,  without  any  settled  residency 
Wandering  with  their  cattle  in  search  of  subsistence, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  districts  which  they 
visited.  Their  depredations  in  Leinsterhad  proved 
so  oppressive  that  the  council  of  Kilkenny  issued 
orders  for  opposing  them  by  arms,  and  thus  provok- 
ed their  resentment.  The  nuncio  addressed  him- 
self to  their  commander ;  he  assured  him,  that  the 
supplies  he  had  brought  or  expected,  should  be  all 
applied  to  the  support  of  his  army ;  he  gave  him 
some  money  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  bounty ;  he 
easily  prevailed  on  a  bold  adventurer  to  declare 
against  the  peace ;  and  the  Ulster  Irish,  who  deriv- 
ed no  advantage  but  from  public  commotion,  were 
with  equal  ease  induced  to  call  themselves  the 
nuncio's  soldiers.  They  were  collected  with  such 
diligence,  that  about  the  end  of  May,  Owen  had 
assembled  near  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse,  and  at  the  head  of  this  body  advanced  towards 
Armagh. 

THE  Scottish  general   Monroe,  \\as  alarmed  atCuite 
this   motion,  and  ualurally  apprehended  some  at-*  iJ;: 

VOL.  III.  2  O  tempts  P" 
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tempts  against  the  British  garrisons  of  Ulster,     lie 
drew  out  six    thousand    foot   and    eight    hundred 
horse;  and,  by  a  foreed  march  arrived,  by  midnight 
at  Armagh,  in  order  to  surprize  O'Nial  in  his  quar- 
ters.   Here  he  learned,  that  the  Irish  army  lay  se- 
ven miles  further,  at  a  place  called  Benburb,  strong- 
ly posted  between   two  hills,  with  a  wood  behind, 
and  on  their  right  the  river  Blaekwater,   thought 
difficult  to  be  passed.     On  the  next  morning,  Mon- 
roe inarched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  full 
view  of  O'Nial,  to  meet  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment which  he  expected ;  when  finding  a  ford  un- 
expectedly, he  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  on 
the  Irish.     Each  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle ;  but  instead  of  coming  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, the  Irish  general  contrived  to  waste  the  day 
and  amuse  the  enemy  with  skirmishes.     The  sun, 
which  had  been  favorable   to  the  Scots,  was  now 
declining  on  the  back  of  his  army.     A  detachment 
which  he  had  sent  to  oppose  the  troops  expected  by 
Monroe,  had  been  foiled  in   the  attempt,  and  now 
hastened  to  join  the  main  body.  Monroe  was  alarm- 
ed at  seeing  the  enemy  reinforced  by.  a  considerable 
troop,  which,  as  they  advanced,  he  had  mistaken  for 
his  own  men.     He  prepared  to  retreat,  and  in  that 
moment  was  furiously  attacked  by  the  Irish,  in  full 
confidence  of  victory.     An  English  regiment,  com- 
manded  by  lord  Blaney,  maintained  their  ground, 
till  he  and  most  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces.    The 
Scottish  cavalry  was  soon  broken,  cast  the  foot  into 
disorder,  and  produced  a  general  route.      More  than 
three  thousand  of  the  British   forces  were  slain  on 
the    field  of  battle,    with   the  loss  only  of  seventy 
killed  on  the  part  of  the  Irish.     The  Scots  artillery, 
most   of  their  arms,   tents,  and  baggage,   a   great 
quantity  of  booty  and  provisions,  were  taken.  Mon- 
roe fled  with  the   utmost    precipitation,    abandon- 
ed several  posts  of  strength^  summoned  the  whole 
northern  province  to  take   arms  against  the  victo- 
rious  Irish,   v>*as    vigorously    pursued,   and    Ulster 
on  the  point  of  being  entirely   reduced  by  O'Nial, 
when  this   general    was    suddenly    called    by  the 

nuncio 
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nuncio  into  Leinster  to  oppose  the  peace,,  and  in- 
stantly marched  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  barba- 
rous ravagers,  for  to  this  number  had  his  army 
swelled  by  the  victory  of  Benburb. 

THE  prospect  of  a  support  so  powerful,  inspired  Carte, 
all  the  adherents  of  the  nuncio  with  the  utmost V9[-}- 
confidence;  and  the  effects  appeared  in  thep>577' 
reception  given  to  the  proclamation  of  peace  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland.  It  had  been  immedi- 
lately  proclaimed  at  Dublin,  and  in  the  camp 
of  general  Preston,  and  officers  were  sent  to  pro- 
claim it  in  several  cities  of  the  Irish  quarters.  At 
Waterford  and  Clonmel  they  were,  on  frivolous 
pretences,  prevented  from  doing  their  office.  At 
Limerick  the  chief  magistrate  attended  the  procla- 
mation, but  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  tumultuous 
crowd  led  on  by  some  clergy,  who  wounded  the 
mayor  and  the  heralds,  some  of  them  mortally,  im- 
prisoned them  for  ten  days;  and  received  the  thanks 
and  benediction  of  the  nuncio  for  this  outrage.  By 
his  own  authority,  he  displaced  those  magistrates 
who  had  attempted  to  support  the  proclamation, 
and  conferred  the  government  of  the  city  on  a  man 
who  had  been  leader  and  conductor  of  the  tumult. 
He  convened  his  clergy  at  Waterford ;  they  pro- 
nounced all  who  adhered  to  the  peace  guilty  of  vio- 
lating their  oath  of  association ;  they  excommuni- 
cated the  commissioners,  and  all  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  the  treaty;  they  pronounced  an 
interdict  on  all  place*  where  the  peace  had 
been  admitted;  suspended  all  the  clergy  who 
preached  in  favor  of  it,  and  all  confessors  who  ab- 
solved any  adherents  of  the  peace.  Excommuni- 
cation was  denounced  against  those  who  paid  or  le- 
yied  any  money  assessed  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny, 
and  all  soldiers  who  should  support  the  execution  of 
their  orders.  For  the  better  union  of  their  party,  a  , 
new  oath  of  association  was  framed,  whereby  they 
engaged  not  to  adhere  to  any  peace,  but  such  as 

should 
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should  be  honorable,  secure  to  their  consciences,  and 
so  approved  bv  the  congregation  of  Irish  clergy  *. 

THIS 


*  THESE  viplent  measures,  it  seems,  were  contrary  to  the  instructions 
•which  the  nuncio  had  received  from  Rome,  and  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  send  an  apology  to  the  pope.  Mr.  Carte  hath  given  us  from 
the  nuncio's  Memoirs  another  instance  in  which  he  was  accused  of 
deviating  from  the  intentions  of  the  holy  see,  too  curious  to  be  passed 
unnoticed.  In  a  speech  to  the  council  ot  Kilkenny,  he  had  recommended 
fidelity  first  to  God  and  religion,  and  next  to  the  king.  A  copy  of  this 
spei  ch  he  sent  to  Rome ;  and,  in  return,  was  severely  reprimanded  by 
cardinal  Pamfilie;  "  for  that  THE  HOLY  SEE  NEVER  WOULD  BY  ANY 
*'  POSITIVE  ACT  APPROVE  THE  CIVIL  ALLEGIANCE  WHICH  CATHOLIC 
SUBJECTS  PAY  TO  AN  HERETICAL  PRINCE  :  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
court  of  Rome  was  greater  as  he  had  deposited  a  copy  of  his  speech 
with  the  council ;  which,  if  published,  would  furnish  heretics  with, 
arguments  against  the  papal  authority  over  heretical  princes;  when 
the  pope's  own  minister  should  exhort  catholics  to  be  faithful  to  such 
a  king."  The  nuncio  was  directed  to  recal  the  cppies  of  this  speech. 
He  got  the  original  from  the  secretary  of  the  council,  and  returned  him 
another,  in  which  the  offensive  paragraph  was  altered. 

YET,  in  the  fury  of  his  zeal  against  the  peace,  he  was  betrayed  into, 
the  same  offence.  He  was  the  first  to  sign  a  protestation  of  the  clergy, 
in  which  they  declared  warmly  for  religion,  and  for  the  king.  Pamfilio 
t  again  reproved  him  :  he  reminded  him, "  that  it  had  been  the  uninter- 
"  rupted  practice  of  the  see  of  Rome  NEVER  TQ  ALLOW  HER  MINISTERS 

"  TO  MAKE  OR  CONSENT  TO  PUBLIC  EDICTS  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE 

"  CROWN  AND  PERSON  OF  AN  HERETICAL  PRINCE."  He  condemned  his 
"  procedure,  as  furbishing  a  pretence  to  the  adversaries  of  the  see  to 
reflect  upon  her,  as  deviating  from  her  established  maxims  and  rules  of 
conduct.  "  But  as  the  pope, '  said  he,  "  knows  very  well  how  difficult 
V  it  is  in  such  assemblies  to  separate  the  rights  of  religion  from  thoso 
"  which  relate  tp  the  obedience  professed  by  catholics  to  the  king;  he 
"  will,  thereiore,  be  satisfied  if  his  minister  doth  not  shew  by  any  public 
"  act,  that  he  either  knew  or  consented  to  such  public  protestations  of 
V  that  allegiance,  which,  for  political  considerations,  the  catholics  were 
*'  either  forced  or  willing  to  make. Rinunccini,  in  his  apology,  de- 
clared, "  that  all  the  Irish  bishops  had,  without  scruple,  taken  the  oath 
*'  which  contained  this  exceptionable  clause  of  allegiance  to  the  king  \ 
*/  and  that  it  was  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Irish,  even 

V  the 
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THE  censures  thundered  out  by  the  nuncio  and 
clergy  had  their  full  effect  upon  an  ignorant  and 
bigotted  people,  and  every  where  produced  the  most 
violent  exclamations  against  a  peace  in  which  the 
interests  of  religion  were  notv  amply  and  explicitly 
secured.  The  supreme  council  prepared  an  appeal 
against  these  censures ;  but  it  was  neither  exhibited 

^j 

in  form,  nor  published.  Instead  of  rigorously  en- 
forcing their  authority,  they  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  clergy ;  they  received  their  extravagant  proposi- 
tions without  disdain  or  reprehension,  and  thus  con- 
firmed them  in  the  opinion  of  their  own  power. 
Owen  O'Nial,  they  knew,  was  devoted  to  the 
nuncio,  and  provoked  at  the  neglect  of  his  me- 
rits, which  they  had  betrayed  in  their  nomination  of 
generals,  to  be  commissioned  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
on  the  peace.  Preston,  from  whom  alone  they  could 
expect  any  opposition  to  O'Nial,  had  already  disco- 
vered some  ambiguity  of  conduct;  and  part  of  his 
army  had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  part  had 
deserted  to  the  clergy.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
council  looked  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond  for  sup- 
port. They  earnestly  invited  him  to  repair  to  Kil- 
kenny, in  order  to  assist  them  to  maintain  the  peace 
against  the  violence  of  the  nuncio,  and  to  concert 
measures  for  checking  the-  progress  of  lord  Inchi- 
quin,  who  over-ran  the  southern  province,  regard- 
less of  the  orders  of  government,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  proclamation  of  peace. 

HOWEVER  desperate  and  deplorable  the  present 
situation  of  the  kin^  appeared,  however  impractica- 
ble the  transportation  of  Irish  forces,  and  however 
ineffectual,  yet  a  peace  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  even  the  name  of  royal  authority  in  Ireland. 
A  chief  governor  without  forces,  without  money 

or 

"  the  clergy,  that  if  he  had  in  the  least  opposed  it,  he  would  presently 
"  be  suspected  of  having  other  views,  besides  those  of  a  mere  nunciature; 
"  which,  without  any  such  handle,  had  been  already  charged  upon  him 
«  by  th«  disaffected.'* 
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or  provisions,  threatened  at  once  by  the  parliamenta- 
rians of  Ulster,  Connaught,  and  Munster,  and  by 
the  catholics  of  these,   and  the  remaining-  province, 
could   subsist   scarcely  for  a    day.     The  kingdom 
must,  unavoidably  be  reduced  by  the  king's  enemies 
of  Britain,  or  become  the  prey  of  some  foreign  pow- 
er.   His  commission  for  concluding  a  peace  with  the 
confederates  was  determined  lay  the  peace  already 
concluded :  if  this  should  not  take  place,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  renewing  a  treaty  for  another.    Or- 
mond,  therefore,  readily  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  confederates.     With  a  train  of  fifteen  hundred 
foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  attended  by  the  mar- 
Carte,      q"is  of  Clanricade  and  lord  Digby,  he  repaired  to 
vol.  1.      Kilkenny,  and  was  received  with  such  respect  and 
p.  5sa      such  abundant  joy,  as  seemed  to  indicate  a  general 
disposition  in  the  people  to  be  again  admitted  into 
the  king's  protection.     But  this  gay  prospect  was 
soon   clouded    by   disappointment    and    suspicion. 
Preston,  on  pretence  of  indisposition,  refused  to  at- 
tend the  lord  lieutenant.     An  emissary,  he  had  dis- 
patched to  practise  with  Owen  O'Nial,  could  not  by 
the  most  magnificent  offers    detach  him  from  the 
Ca*t!eha-  nuncio.     The  earl  of  Castlehaven  was  sent  to  this 
ven's        prelate  and  his  clergy  at    Waterford,  to  dissuade 
Memoirs,  them  from  their  violent   measures,   and   reconcile 
them  to  the  peace.     But  he  found  them  obstinate 
and  inexorable  ;  and  was  justly  scandalized  at  the 
virulence  of  Rinunccini,  who  had  declared  his  firm 
purpose  of  opposing  the  peace  to  the  utmost,  and  ut- 
tered "  other  expressions,"  saith  the  earl,  "  relative 
"  to  blood,  not  becoming  a  churchman.*'     To  com- 
pose the  tempers  of  the  people,  Ormond  attempt- 
ed  some  excursions  into    Munster;    he  prepared 
to  march  to  Cashel ;  when  one  of  his  own  kinsmen, 
appeared   in  arms  to  oppose  him ;  and  the  magis- 
•      trate  of  this  town  assured  him,  that  the  utmost  ven- 
geance   was    denounced   against  the    inhabitants, 
should  they   presume  to  give  him  admittance,  and 
that  O'Nial  was   on    his  march  to   execute  these 
threats.     From  the  privy  council  at  Dublin  he  re- 
ceived 
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ceivcd  alarming  intelligence  of  the  motions  and 
designs  of  this  general.  So  confident  were  they  that 
O'Nial  intended  either  to  intercept  the  lieutenant, 
or  in  his  absence  to  lay  siege  to  the  capital, 
that  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence  of 
Dublin. 

WITH  whatever  reluctance  Onnond  received 
these  rumours,  and  whatever  was  his  anxiety  for 
effectuating  the  peace,,  he  soon  received  the  clearest 
and  most  authentic  information  of  his  present  dan- 
ger. Immediately  on  his  departure  for  Kilkenny, Carte, 
the  nuncio,  who  had  attached  O'Nial  to  his  party  vol.  I. 
by  large  sums  of  money,  urged  him  either  to  under- !'• 
take  the  siege  of  Dublin,  or  to  intercept  the  lieute- 
nant on  his  return.  He  chose  this  latter  enterprize 
as  the  least  hazardous.  Preston,  at  length,  yielded 
to  the  instances  of  llinunccini,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  same  design.  Ormond  was  assured,  that  both 
these  generals  were  actually  on  their  march  to  cut 
off  his  retreat.  There  w  vs  now  no  time  for  expostu- 
lation or  reproach.  By  forced  marches,  with  some 
difficulty,  and  several  alarms,  he  regained  the  ca- 
pital, where  he  was  received  with  the  joy  natural  to 
people  who  had  for  some  days  been  persuaded  tliu.t 
he  and  his  whole  party  were  cut  off' 

THE  triumph  of  the  nuncio  now  seemed  com- 
plete. The  way  was  open  for  his  return  to  Kil- 
kenny. Owen  O'Nial  lay  with  his  whole  armf  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  ready  to  execute 
his  orders.  Preston  professed  to  be  devoted 
to  his  service.  Soldiers  and  officers,  gentry 
and  commonalty,  crowded  to  this  vain  prelate, 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  ORMONDISTS,  (so 
the  favorers  ot  peace  were  called)  and  clamouring 
for  religion,  for  the  clergy,  and  the  papal  minister! 
In  a  moment  all  that  power,  which  the  confederate 
catholics  had  so  long  supported,  the  authority  of 
their  assemblies,  the  dignity  of  their  councils,  were 
utterly  dissolved  and  lost.  A  few  ecclesiastics 
seemed  absolute  lords  of  the  kingdom.  The  nuncio 
wiade  his  public  entry  into  Kilkenny  with  all  the 

pomp 
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pomp  of  royalty  and  victory ;  and  all  affairs  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  were  resigned  to  his  direction. 
Intoxicated  with  power  and  flattery,  he  ordered  the 
members  of  the  supreme  council,  and  other  pro- 
moters of  the  peace  to  be  imprisoned  ;  and  general 
Preston  executed  his  order.  By  a  solemn  decree  is- 
sued in  his  own  name,,  and  by  his  own  authority,  he 
appointed  a  new  council,  consisting  of  four  bishops 
and  eight  laymen.  In  this  assembly  he  himself 
acted  as  president;  modelled  his  armies,  appointed 
his  officers,  and  in  the  fulness  of  authority,  deter- 
mined and  commanded  at  his  pleasure. 

OF  all  the  infatuated  people  who  resigned  their 
understandings  and  their  interests  to  this  prelate, 
the  earl  of  Glamorgan  was  most  obsequious.     He 
Birch,       had  lately  received  a  private  letter  from  the  king, 
Inquiry.    jn  wnicn  Charles  expressed  his  affection  and  attach- 
ment to  the  earl,  and  solemnly  assured  him,  that  it 
was  his  purpose,  if  possible,  to  effect  an  escape,  and 
cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  him  and  the  nuncio. 
This  letter  was  communicated  to  Rinunccini;  and 
he,  and  his  favorite  amused  themselves  with  idle 
projects  for  conveying  the  king  into  Ireland.     To 
Carte,      a  nobleman  of  such  consequence  with  his  sovereign, 
Orm.       and  at  the  same  time,  so  devoted  to  the  holy  see, 
vo1.:  *•      the  nuncio  deigned  to  shew   extrabrdinary  marks  of 
p>      '     favor.      He  created   him   general   of  Monster,    in 
the  room  of  lord  Muskerry,  who  was  disgraced  and 
imprisoned :    and,   though   the   levity,    the   vanity, 
and  instability  of  this  earl  were  now  generally  un- 
derstood, yet  were  they  all  redeemed  by  his  abject 
submission  to  the  pope  and  his  minister.     Rinunc- 
cini   promised    to    appoint    him    lord    lieutenant, 
when    Ormond    should    be    driven    from    Dublin. 
He   recommended  him  to  Pamfilio  as  the  person 
fittest  for  this  office.     Glamorgan  was  transported 
by  such  favors :  by  a  new  engagement,  he  vowed 
eternal  obedience  to  the  nuncio;  swore,  that  in  all 
his  conduct  he  would  be  guided  by  his  direction, 
and  submit  to  his  decision;  that  he  would,  at  any 
time,  resign  the  lieutenancy  at  his  command ;  and, 

in 
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in  all  things,  pay  obedience  to  the  holy  see. 
And  so  confident  was  ti\e  ambitions  prelate  of  im- 
mediately becoming  master  of  Dublin,  and  esta- 
blishing his  creature  in  the  government,  that  he 
wrote  to  Rome  for  directions  about  adjusting  the 
ceremonial  between  the  papal  minister  and  the  new 
chief  govern  or. 

ORMOLU,  in  the  mean  time>  expected  and  pre- 
pared against  a  siege.  The  inhabitants,  who  had 
neglected  the  fortifications  of  Dublin,  were  roused 
by  the  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger,  and 
proceeded  vigorously  to  repair  them.  The  old 
Irish  of  the  North,  (and  these  were  the  besiegers  now 
expected)  had  rendered  themselves  generally  odious 
by  their  barbarities,  and  were  the  objects  of  .particular 
horror  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  Dublin.  To 
animate  their  zeal  against  these  murderers  of  their 
countrymen,  the  marchioness  of  Ormond,  and  other 
women  of  quality  appeared  at  their  head,  carrying1 
baskets  of  earth  to  the  fortifications,  But,  amidst 
all  these  preparations  against  a  siege,  the  lieutenant 
was  pierced  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  present  despe- 
rate situation.  He  was  utterly  unprovided  for  the 
sustenance  of  an  army;  he  could  not  support  the 
out-garrisons,  nor  draw  them  into  Dublin  to  en- 
crease  the  general  distress.  The  moment  that  the 
enemy  should  take  possession  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, the  excise,  and  all  his  wretched  temporary  re- 
sources must  utterly  fail.  He  had  mortgaged  his 
estate  for  twenty-three  thousand  pounds,  expended 
in  the  public  service.  Two  thousand  more,  re- 
ceived from  his  tenants  at  Kilkenny,  were  quickly 
exhausted  in  purchasing  the  subsistence  of  a  few  days. 
He  could  not  maintain  a  siege;  he  could  not  treat  with 
the  Irish,  he  could  not  rely  on  their  adhering  to  any 
treaty.  The  whole  power  of  the  confederate  catholics 
had  now  devolved  on  the  OLD  IRISH,  the  most  de- 
sperate and  barbarous,  the  most  averse  to  all  of  Eng- 
lish race,  who,  in  their  pride  had  threatened  them 
wifh  extirpation,  had  breathed  disdain  and  drliaucc 
of  English  government,  and  were  now  labouring  to 
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reduce  the  nation  under  a  foreign  power.  To 
such  men  he  could  not  submit.  The  parliamen- 
tarians he  detested.  Yet  to  this  detested  party  he 
was  reduced  to  apply:  and,,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  an  English  government  in  Ireland, 
at  length,  reluctantly  addressed  him  for  relief  to  the 
parliament  at  London. 

Carte,  HE  required  an  immediate  reinforcement  of 
^)r|m;  three  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  three 
p  58g  months  pay  for  his  army  thus  augmented.,  security 
for  the  persons  and  estates  of  his  adherents,  of  those 
who  had.  for  some  time  after  the  rebellion  been  forced 
to  continue  in  the  Irish  quarters,  of  all  unoffending 
catholics,  and  of  such  rebels  as  by  the  lieutenant  and 
council,  with  consent  of  the  English  parliament, 
should  be  admitted  as  adherents  to  the  king's  pro- 
testant  subjects.  On  these  conditions  he  engaged 
to  carry  on  the  war,  as  he  should  be  enabled  and 
directed  by  parliament.  It  was,  however  intimated 
by  his  agents,  that  rather  than  that  the  supplies 
should  be  obstructed,  the  lieutenant  and  council 
Would,  with  the  king's  permission,  resign  their  pa- 
tents, provided  that  their  persons  and  estates  were 
secured,  and  that  they  were  indemnified  from  their 
public  engagements.  And  this  latter  overture  only 
was  accepted.  Commissioners  were  named  to  treat 
with  Ormond  for  the  surrender  of  his  government 
and  garrisons;  and  in  the  mean  time,  two  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  were  ordered  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  Dublin 

THE  nuncio,  in  full  confidence  of  success,  now 
concerted  his  enterprize  against  the  capital.  Hi* 
reliance  was  on  Owen  O'Nial;  and  his  favor  con- 
fined to  this  general  and  his  army.  The  assistance 
of  Preston  was  rather  accepted  than  desired  :  and  the 
nuncio  manifested  his  suspicions,  by  requiring  him 
to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  proceed  faithfully  and 
vigorously  in  the  siege  of  Dublin.  Preston,  natu- 
rally choleric,  could  but  resent  this  partiality.  The 
forces  of  O'Nial  were  violent  and  indiscriminate 

in 
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jn  their  ravages.     The  gentry  of  Leinster  were  pro- 
voked, and  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Preston  for 
defence  against  the  barbarous  Northerns.     Thus, 
by  the  indiscretion  of  the  nuncio,  and  the  outrages 
of  his  favourite  troops,  his  tvyo  generals  became  ri- 
vals, and  their  forces  were  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
against  each  other.     Lord  Digby  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  France,  either  to  procure  supplies  for 
war,  or  to  prevail  upon  that  court  to  interpose  with 
the  Irish  and  incline  them  to  peace,  when  he  learn- 
ed  the  secret  discontents  of  Preston ;  and    hence 
formed   a  project  to  detach  him   from  the  nuncio. 
A  private  treaty  was  commenced.  Preston  demand- 
ed security  for  religion :  and,  on  this  condition,  pro- 
mised  to  unite  with   Ormond.      Some   assurances 
were  offered  by  Digby  with  respect  to  religion,  from 
the  queen  and  prince.     Preston  demanded  the  ad- 
ditional security  of  the  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  to 
whose  direction  he  seemed  willing  to  submit.     Both 
these  noblemen  were  solicitous  to  prevent  any  ac- 
£ommodation  between  Ormond  and  the  English  par- Carte, 
liament.    Digby,  more  sanguine  in  his  expectations, vo1-  *H. 
not  only  possessed  himselt  with  a  firm    persuasion    °;  ... 
that  Preston  would  be  easily  gained,  but  was  amused 
with  the  hopes  of  making  the   nuncio  his  prisoner, 
by  surprise.     But  this   scheme   ;.roved  ineffectual; 
and  Ormond,  who  despised  and  suspected  the  faith 
and  stability  of  Preston,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
t£,ke  his  part  in  the  treaty  with  this  general,  who 
now  advanced  toward  Dublin,  in  conjunction  with 
O'Njal,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  six- 
teen hundred  horse. 

To  proceed  willj  the  appearance  of  form  and  de- 
liberation, their  propositions  were  sent  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Orniond,  to  which  his  immediate  answer  was 
required.     They  demanded,  that  the  exercise  of  the  Vol.  I. 
Romish  religion  should  be  as  free  and  public  in  allH;^88' 
the  English  garrisons,  as  in  Paris  or  Brussels;  andvoi.n. 
{hat  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Trim,  Newry,  Carlingford.p.  173. 
and  other  places  in.  the  English  quarters  should  be"orh**e- 

garrisoned 
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garrisoned  by  catholics.  Ormond,  in  the  midst  of  his 
distresses,,  disdained  an  answer  to  these  insolent  pro? 
positions.     Thirty  barrels  of  powder  received  from 
a  parliament  ship  was  the  only  provision  for  defence 
he  had  been  enabled  to   make.     He  applied  to  the 
agents  of  the   English   parliament,  now  residing  in, 
Ulster:  they  refused   to  procure  him  any  succours, 
unless  lie  s'lould  deliver  Drogheda  into  their  hands, 
lie  addressed  himself  to  the  Scots  of  this  province  5 
they  seemed  inclined  to  the  king's  service;  but,  by 
Jheir  detachments  to  Scotland,,  and  their  defeat  at 
Benburb,  were  top  much  weakened  to  send  the  suc- 
cours he  required.     Iirthis  extremity,  he  attempted 
to  transport  his  wife  and  children  to  the  isle  of  Man  ; 
lie  had  tfie  mortification  to  be  denied  the  use  of  a 
jship,  unless  to  convey  them  to  some  place  under  the 
parliament's  obedience;  and,  rather  than  accept  this 
pffer,  he  determined  that  they  should  share  his.  dan- 
ger.    Some   faint  hopes  ho  formed  from  the  ap- 
proach  of  winter,  and  the  severity  of  the  season^ 
\vhich   might  render  it  impracticable  for  the  ene- 
my to  lye  long  encamped  before  the  city.     To  make 
their  situation  still  more  distressful,  he  demolished 
the  mills  and  bridges,  destroyed  the  corn  within  se-r 
veral  miles  of  Dublin,  and  thus  waited  the  approach 
of  the  confederates'. 

parte,  THEY  approached,  and  took  their  stations  near 
y°|:  I-  the  city  with  an  appearance  highly  formidable  But 
P-589-  the  animosities  of  the  Leinster  and  Ulster  generals 
still  subsisted ;  nor  were  their  forces  sufficiently  pro- 
vided against  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  the 
poverty  ef  the  country.  Whatever  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  suggested  by  either,  his  rival  eagerly  op- 
posed. O'Nial  was  dark  and  sarcastical,  cautious  of 
discovering  his  sentiments.,  jealous,  captious,  and 
severe.  Preston  irritable,  open,  and  unrestrained, 
expressed  his  resentment  with  an  indiscreet  and  inde- 
cent violence.  The  nuncio  was  alarmed  at  the  con,- 
flict  of  such  tempers,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuad- 
ed from  committing  Preston  to  custody.  O'Nial  af- 
fected to  dread  some  insidious  design  against  him 
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and  his  forces.  The  officers  of  each  party  adopted 
the  jealousies  and  resentments  of  their  leader.  Those 
of  Leinster  expressed  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the 
barbarous  Northerns:  in  return,  they  were  insulted 
by  those  of  Ulster  with  the  opprobrious  appellation 
of  Englishmen,  and  threatened  with  destruction, 
when  Ireland  should  revert  to  its  original  and  only 
rightful  possessors.  Thus  were  the  two  armies  ready 
to  draw  the  sword  against  each  other,  instead  of 
carrying  on  the  siege  with  due  concert,  and  ala- 
crity. 

LORD  Digby  was  still  solicitous  to  take  advantage 
of  these  animosities,  to  reconcile  the  whole  body  of 
the  Irish  to  peace,  on  what  he  deemed  reasonable 
terms;  or,  at  least,  to  detach   Preston  from  their 
confederacy,  and  by  uniting  him  with  Ormond,,  to 
prevent  the  hateful  treaty  with  the  English  parlia- 
ment.   The  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  at  his  instances, 
repaired  to  the  confederates.     He  was  received  with 
the  respect  due  to  a.  catholic  lord  of  such  distin- 
guished character,  and  commenced  a  treaty  with  the 
nuncio  and  his  council.     He  undertook  for  the  re- 
peal of  all  laws  against  catholics;  that,  they  should 
retain  possession  of  the  churches  until   the   king's 
pleasure  should  be  signified.,  upon  a  full  settlement 
of  the  nation ;  that  the  queen  and   prince  should 
confirm  these  aMicles ;  and  the  crown  of  France  be 
guarantee  for  meir  performance.     The  nuncio,  in 
the  extravagance   of  his  bigoted  expectations,  ob- 
jected to  these  overtures  as  still  insufficient.     They 
were  warmly  supported  by  the  moderate  and  sensi- 
ble part  of  the  confederates.     In  the  midst  of  their 
debates,  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  forces  of  the 
English  parliament  were  landed  in  Dublin.     They 
started  from  council ;  O'Nial  called  off  his  men  from 
their  posts,  and  decamped  in  the  night ;  the  supreme 
council  hasted  to  Kilkenny,   and  were  followed  by 
the  nuncio ;  while  Preston  and  his  officers  conti- 
nued the  negotiation,    with   Clanricarde,    promis- 
ing, on  security  for  the  conditions  he    proposed, 
(9  pbserve  the  late  peace,  to  be   obedient  to  the 

king's 
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king's  authority,,  and  to  unite  with  Ormond  against 
all  his  enemies. 

THE  marquis,  thus  extricated  from  his  immediate 
danger.,  was  more  at  leisure  to  treat  with  the  com- 
missioners sent  by  the  English  parliament.  They 
saw  the  wretched  state  of  Dublin,  and  imagined  that 
Ormond  must  purchase  their  supplies  on  the  severest 
terms.  The  protestant  inhabitants  regarded  them 
as  their  deliverers ;  they  urgently  petitioned  that  their 
forces  should  be  admitted  into  the  city;  and  Or- 
mond found  it  necessary  to  comply  so  far  with  their 
demands.,  that  he  permitted  the  soldiers  to  debark, 
and  take  their  quarters  peaceably  in  the  suburbs. 
From  the  transactions  of  Glanricarde  some  hopes 
still  remained  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Irish. 
He,  therefore,  treated  with  the  commissioners  not  as 
a  man  totally  desperate,  but  with  the  dignity  suited 
to  his  character  and  station.  They  proposed  to 
take  the  protestants  of  Ireland  under  the  protection 
of  parliament,  and  to  allow  the  marquis  his  estate, 
or  an  annual  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds,  for 
five  years,  if  he  should  not  receive  so  much  from 
his  rents.  On  these  conditions  they  demanded  that 
lie  should  resign  his  government.  He  objected  to 
the  lax  and  uncertain  nianner  in  which  their  over- 
tures were  expressed.  He  observed,  that  they  had 
brought  no  answers  to  those  propositions  which  he 
had  transmitted  to  London :  that  they  offered  no  se- 
curity to  any  protestants  but  on  condition  of  their 
obedience  to  all  the  ordinances  of  parliament ; 
that  they  could  not  particularly  inform  him  what 
these  ordinances  were,  nor  assure  him  that  those 
which  enjoyed  the  covenant  were  not  included  in 
this  number;  that  they  offered  no  security  to  those 
papists  who  were  untainted  by  rebellion  ;  no  assu- 
rance of  being  continued  in  the  public  service, 
any  officers  civil  or  military;  that  they  brought  no 
specific  orders  from  the  king  which  might  justify  his 
resignation  of  the  government.  In  such  circum- 
stances, he  declared.,  that  he  must  still  retain  the 

charge 
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charge  entrusted  him :  but  that  the  kingdom  might 
not  be  deprived  of  their  succours,  he  proposed,  that 
their  soldiers  should  be  distributed  into  garrisons, 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known,  and 
their  instructions  from  the  parliament  enlarged ; 
and  that  they  should  supply  him  with  three  thousand 
pounds  for  the  service  of  the  army.  These  propo- 
sitions were  rejected ;  the  forces  were  re-embarked 
and  conveyed  to  Ulster ;  where  the  Scots,  with  dif- 
ficulty, consented  to  receive  them. 

DURING  this  negociation,  Ormond  found  himself 
insensibly  involved  in  another  transaction,  scarcely 
•reconcileabie  to  his  principles  of  religion,  of  honor, 
or  of  policy.     The  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  in  hisCarte, 
treaty  with  general  Preston,  had  promised  the  secu-  v°'-  HI. 
rity  of  the  queen  and  prince  for  the  advantages  sti-     '.PIV* 

I          i     •     •  ?  c         \'     •  rr<  i          FL-          c  DXX1U 

pulated  in  tavor  ot  religion,  lo  render  this  et- 
fectual,  it  was  necessary  that  Ormond  should  promise 
to  "obey  all  orders  in  favor  of  the  catholics  receiv- 
ed from  the  queen  or  prince,  or  such  as  should  be 
certified  by  lord  Digby,  secretary  to  the  king,  to  be 
his  majesty's  free  and  real  pleasure.  But  he  who 
had  recieived  such  proofs  of  the  king's  indulgence  to 
the  Irish  catholics,  he  who  knew  the  principles  and 
the  counsellors  of  the  queen,  could  not  but  appre- 
hend, that  such  a  promise  might  bind  him  to  the 
most  dangerous  and  extravagant  concessions,  such 
as  he  had  hitherto  rejected  with  disdain.  Digby  re- 
quired him  to  declare,  that  his  majesty's  gracious 
intentions  to  secure  the  catholics  in  the  free  exercise 
of  religion,  were  purposely  omitted  in  the  last  articles 
of  peace,  by  the  subtilty  of  some  of  the  Romish 
party,  in  order  to  enflame  the  people  against  a  treaty 
so  essentially  defective.  Such  a  declaration,  he  well 
knew,  was  inconsistent  with  truth.  He  was  to  pro- 
mise that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
omission,  but  that  the  penal  laws  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  churches  left  in  possession  of  the  catholics 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  This 
were  to  adopt  the  religious  articles  granted  by 

Glamorgan. 
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Glamorgan.  He  was  not  only  to  employ  Preston 
and  his  officers,,  and  to  grant  them  commissions  un- 
der the  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  who  was  to  take 
the  chief  command  of  the  catholic  forces,  but  to 
admit  these  forces  into  the  king's  garrisons ;  and, 
particularly,  to  receive  some  of  Preston's  regiments 
into  Dublin.  This  was  dangerous,  arid  justly  and 
highly  offensive  to  the  protestant  party, 

WHILE  in  treaty  with  the  commissioners  of  par- 
liament, Ormond  took  no  notice  of  the  engagements 
of  Clanricarde,  returned  no  answer  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  Digby.  On  the  departure  of  these  com- 
missioners, he  stated  his  objections  to  the  particulars 
required  from  him.  Clanricarde  had  precipitately 
engaged  for  his  compliance  in  these  particulars. 
Digby  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  reconcile  them  to 
his  judgment  and  principles.  Both  lords  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  Preston, 
and  his  dispositions  to  the  king's  service.  Both  en- 
tertained the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  reconciling 
him  to  government.  Ormond  wearied  by  impor- 
tunity, at  length,  consented  to  wrrite  to  Preston,  a 
man  whom  he  suspected  and  despised.  He,  first, 
assured  him  in  general  terms,  that  he  and  his  officers, 
on  submission  to  the  peace,  should  receive  all  due 
encouragement.  He  was  again  persuaded  to  pro- 
mise him,  that,  in  full  reliance  on  his  fidelity,  he  and 
his  army  should  be  employed  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  king's  garrisons.  In  another  ostensible  letter 
to  the  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  he  declared  his  reso- 
lution of  obeying  all  the  king's  free  commands  in 
favour  of  Irish  catholics,  or  during  his  restraint,  all 
the  commands  of  the  queen  and  prince,  or  the  signi- 
fications of  his  majesty's  pleasure,  by  his  secretary, 
lord  Digby*. 

THE 

*  Ormond  neevna  to  have  felt  considerable  pain  at  thus  departing  from 
his  usual  dignity  and  firmness  of  conduct.  So  sensible  was  he  of  the 
impropriety  and  danger  of  this  declaration,  that  he,  in  effect,  retracted  it 
In  a  letter  to  lord  Digby,  on  his  supposed  departure  Jo  France,  the  mar- 
quis exprea?e$  himself  thus: — • — "  One  thing  I  shall  beseech  you  to  be 

•'  careful 
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THE  negotiation  of  Clanricarde  now  seemed  hap- 
pily concluded  ;   a  negociation  which  promised  to  re- 
lieve  the  lieutenant  from   the   odiou^  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  English  parliament,  and  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  all  iinptigners  of  the  peace  with  vi- 
gour and  success.     Clanricarde  received  his  com-  Carte, 
mission   to  command  the  Leinster  army.     Preston     jg« 
consented  to  become  his  -major-general,    consulted  p' 
with  Ormond  on  the  operations  of  war;  engaged  to 
make  an  attempt  for  securing   Waterford   and  Kil- 
kenny, and    was  speedily  to  be  joined  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  his  forces.     He  began  his  march; 
when  suddenly  some  agents  appeared  from  the  nun- 
cio, who   commanded   him  to  stop  ;   to  disperse  his 
forces ;  and,  in  case  of  disobedience,  denounced  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  him  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers.    The  contemptible  bigot  was  terrified  ;  and 
easily  wrought  to   a    full  reconciliation    with  the 
nuncio   and   his  party.     Ormond  was  on  his  march 
to  join  the  Leinster  army,   when  Clanricarde,   who 
attended  him,  to  his  utter  con  fusion  and  mortification, 
received  a  letter  from  Preston,  informing  him,  that 
hisofficers  had  all  been  driven  from  their  resolutions 
by  the  terrors  of  excommunication  ;     and  therefore 
advising,  that  the  lieutenant  should  proceed  no  far- 
ther, but  wait  the  issue  of  a  general  assembly  at  Kil- 
kenny.    In  three  days  after  this  mean  apology,  he  COT. 
published  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  treaty  vvilh  ™l.  II, 
VOL.  III.  2  Q  ClanricardeP- 183- 

careful  to  order  that  the  commands  that  shall  be  directed  to  me  touch-  - 
ing  this  people  (if  any  be)  thwart  not  the  grounds  I  have  laid  to  myself 
in  point  of  religion  ;  tor  in  that,  and  in  that  only,  I  shall  resort  to  the 
liberty  left  to  a  subject,  to  OBEY  BY  SUFFERING.  And  this,  I  mention, 
lent  the  king's  service  should  suffer  by  my  scrupulousness  in  things 
another  would  find  less  difficulty  in.  No  man  knows  better  than 
your  lordship  where  in  this  particular  I  stick;  yet  I  hold  it  not  amiss 
to  remember  you,  that  it  is  in  what  concerns  any  concession  that 
may  seem  to  perpetuate  to  the  Roman  catholics  either  churches,  or 
church-livings,  or  that  may  essentially  take  from  ours,  or  give  to  their 
clergy  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction." C.IRTE,  vol  II  I.  No.  DA.XV 
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Clanricarde,    on  pretence  that  articles  vrere  not  per- 
formed on  the  part  of  government. 

Carte,          ORMOND  was  not  surprised  at  this  perfidy  ;   nor 
vol.  I.       did  he  form  any  hopes  from  the  new  general  assem- 
P.  595—   bly.     Yet,  to  deprive  the  Irish  of  all  excuse,  he  re- 
solved  to  struggle  with  his  difficulties  a  little  longer, 
and  to  expect  the  result  of  this  meeting.     While  the 
necessities  of  Dublin   obliged  him   to   march  into 
<  West-M  eath,  to  seek  subsistence  for  his  troops,  this 

assembly  was  convened.  The  most  extravagant 
propositions  were  presented  by  the  nuncio  and  his 
clergy.  They  demanded  the  full  establishment  of 
popery,  the  full  possession  of  all  churches  and  be- 
nefices throughout  the  kingdom,  the  repeal  of  the 
common  law  so  far  as  it  gave  the  crown  any  ecclesi- 
astical power,  liberty  to  erect  popish  universities,  to 
appoint  provisions  to  all  church-dignities,  and  to 
exercise  their  ecclesiatical  jurisdiction  in  its  full  ex- 
tent; and  they  required  a  new  oath  for  continuing 
the  association  until  these  points  should  be  effectu- 
ally obtained.  The  substance  of  these  propositions 
was  readily  accepted.  By  a  formal  resolution  they 
conderned,  the  late  peace.  The  nuncio  contended  for 
censuring  those  commissioners  who  had  transacted  it. 
But  in  opposing  this  violence,  the  assembly  was  be- 
Vol.  III.  trayed  into  a  ridiculous  inconsistency.  They  voted 
No.  that  the  commissioners  had  acted  honestly  in  making, 
uxxxiv.  an(j  ^ne  ciergy  aiso  jn  violating,  the  peace.  In  con  - 
tradiction  to  the  sense  of  the  French  court,  signified 
by  its  minister,  in  contempt  of  a  spirited  remon- 
strance from  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  they  pro- 
nounced it  null  and  void. 

HERE  was  a  full  period  to  all  hopes  from  the 
Irish.  Ormond,'  surrounded  by  a  party  exaspe- 
rated at  the  repeated  perfidy  of  this  odious  race, 
provoked  at  the  distresses  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced  in  the  royal  service,  and  unable  any  longer 
to  supply  the  demands  of  a  famished  army,  found 
himself,  after  a  long  series  of  toilsome  efforts  for  the 
interests  of  his  sovereign,  deceived,  destitute,  and 

abandoned. 
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abandoned.     He  could  no  longer  support  the  king's 
cause,  or  protect  his  protestant  subjects ;  he,  there- 
fore, determined  as  his  last  desperate  resource,  to  de- 
posite  the  rights  of  the  crown  with  the  English  par- 
liament.     Those  who   still   adhered   to   Irish   go- 
vernment, however  zealously  affected  to  the  king, 
however  averse  to  the  proceedings  of  his  opponents, 
yet  could  not  deny  the  necessity  of  this  resolution. 
The  privy  council  concurred  in  it :  it  was  approved  Carte. 
by  a  parliament  held  in  Dublin.    The  king  was  now  vo1- I. 
delivered  up  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  thep<60°* 
two  houses  to  receive  him  from  the  Scots ;  and  Or- 
mond  was  assured,  his  majesty  had  signified  his  plea- 
sure, that  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  he  should 
submit  rather  to  the  English  than  the  Irish.     The 
king's   private  letters   afforded   Ormond  abundant ™1.  II. 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  assurances,  yetjq 
they  served  to  justify  the  resolution  he  had  now 
formed  to  the  public.     He  wrote  to  the  parliament 
commissioners  offering  to  resign  his  government  and 
garrisons  on  their  own  conditions. 

THE  confederates,  who  had  ever  professed  loy-vol.  I. 
alty  to  the  king,  were  not  entirely  insensible  to  tfieP-601* 
odium  of  forcing  his  lieutenant  into  a  submission  to 
his  enemies ;  and  at  least,  thought  it  necessary  to  af- 
fect a  solicitude  for  preventing  it,  by  renewing  their 
overtures  for  an  accommodation.  But,  as  the  nun- 
cio still  influenced  their  councils,  the  terms  offered 
by  the  agents  were  insolent  and  extravagant.  They 
served,  however,  to  give  the  marquis  some  respite, 
and  suspension  of  hostilities,  until  his  treaty  with  the 
parliament  should  be  concluded.  Lord  Inchiquin 
now  regarded  him  as  a  friend,  sent  him  some  sup- 
plies, and  consulted  him  on  his  operations  against 
the  Irish  in  Minister.  This  lord  was  at  the  head  of 
five  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and 
was  reinforced  from  England.  He  took  several 
places  from  the  Irish,  and  threatened  Waterford 

with 
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with  a  siege.  Preston  was  recalled  from  his  petty 
expeditions  in  Leinster,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  lord 
Inchiquin;  for  O'Nial  would  obey  no  orders,  not 
even  of  the  nuncio,  though  his  rapacious  followers 
called  themselves  the  pope's  army.  This  refrac- 
tory leader  had  lately  been  made  general  of  Con- 
naught  ;  he  was  in  possession  of  some  counties  of 
Leinster,  and  in  all  the  Irish  quarters,,  through  the 
northern  province,  absolute  commander.  His  af- 
fectation of  independency,  his  subtile,  dark,  and  en- 
terprising temper;  the  insolence  of  his  followers,  who 
could  not  conceal  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  their 
ancient  descent,  and  claimed  the  whole  Island  as 
the  property  of  the  old  Irish,  filled  the  confederates 
with  fears  and  discontents.  Those  of  Leinster,  and 
all  the  catholics  of  English  race,  dreaded  extirpation 
from  these  savages.  So  that  the  body  of  Irish  in- 
surgents, who  had  given  such  consequence,  and  such 
dignity  to  their  original  conspiracy;  who  had  ex- 
torted the  most  abject  condescensions  from  the  king, 
arid  prescribed  law  to  his  lieutenant,  was  now  on  thq 
point  of  breaking  into  virulent  factions,  and  de- 
claring desperate  war  against  each  other. 

YET  still  were  they  apparently  so  powerful,  and  so 
infatuated  by  an  ambitious,  ignorant,  and  presump- 
tuous clergy,  that  no  intestine  disorders  could  abate 
their  extravagance.  The  propositions  of  the  mar- 
A.  D.  quis  of  Ormond  were  accepted  by  the  parliament, 
W?-  and  their  treaty  commenced.  But  before  any  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty,  and  when  Ormond,  by  the  delay 
of  those  succours  promised,  in  the  interim,  was  still 
at  liberty  to  recede,  Leyburne,  one  of  the  queen's 
chaplains,  arrived  in  Ireland  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Winter  Grant.  He  was  sent  with  expedients  for 
advancing  a  peace,  and  directed  to  act  entirely  in 
concert  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  Here  was  a 
ifair  occasion  offered  to  the  Irish  of  correcting  their 
errors,  and  treating,  by  this  agent,  on  fair  and 
fnoderate  terms.  Tney,  indeed  offered  their  propo- 
sition^ 
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sitions  by  Grant,  but  they  were  the  propositions  dic- 
tated by  the  clergy,  and  already  rejected  ;  and  they 
were  again  rejected  with  disdain*. 

NOTHING  now  remained  for  Ormond  but  to  con- 
clude  his  treaty  with  the   parliament.     His  second 
son,  lord  Richard  Butler,  afterwards  earl  of  Arran, 
the  earl  of  Roscommon,  colonel  Chichester,  and  Sir 
James  Ware,  were  sent  to  England  as  hostages  for 
the  performance  of  his  stipulations.     A  considerable 
force  marched  out  of  Ulster  to  Dublin,  and  reinforce- 
ments sent  from   England  were  admitted   into  the 
city.     On  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  the   articles 
were  signed.     Ormond  engaged  to  deliver  up  Dub-Cox 
lin,  and  all  the  king's  garrisons,  his  ordnance,  ammu-Append. 
nition,  and  stores,  together  with  the  sword  of  state,No. 
and  other  ensigns  of  government,  on   the  twenty- xxxvuu 
eight  of  the  succeeding  month,  or  sooner,  if  requir- 
ed by  parliament,  on  notice  of  four  days.    The  com- 
missioners on   their    part    promised,    that  protes* 
tants  should  be  protected ;  that  all  those  who  chose 
to  attend  the  marquis  out   of  Ireland  should  Jiave 
free  liberty  to  depart :  that  popish  recusants,  who 
had  not  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  might  rest  securely 
in  the  favor  of  parliament,  according  to   their  fu- 
ture   demeanour*    that   the    marquis    of  Ormond 
should  have  liberty  to  reside  in  England,  on  condi- 
tion of  submitting  to  the  ordinances  of  parliament 
They  acknowledged  that  the  sum  expended  by  him 

iu 

*  We  are  told,  that  even  Owen  O'Nial  now  began  to  apprehend  the 
consequences  of  driving  Ormond  from  the  kingdom,  and  entered  iutq 
some  negotiations  with  him.  Ormond  proposed,  that  if  he  could  pro- 
cure a  cessation  for  one  year,  he  would  break  off  his  treaty  with  the 
parliament,  but  required  an  answer  within  fourteen  days.  O'Nial  dis- 
patched his  nephew,  Daniel  O'Nial,  to  recommend  this  measure  to  the 
supreme  council.  The  propriety  of  it  he  explained  at  large  to  his  friend 
Mac  Mahon,  the  popish  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  earnestly  exhorted 
him  to  support  it.  But  the  infatuated  council,  whether  influenced  by 
this  prelate  or  no,  effectually  defeated  the  whole  project,  by  imprison- 
ing Daniel  until  the  fourteen  days  limited  by  the  marquis  were  ex- 
pired,  BORLASE. 
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in  the  king's  service  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds.  They 
engaged  to  pay  three  thousand  of  this  sum  before  his 
departure,  and  to  secure  the  remainder  by  sufficient 
bills  of  exchange. 

THE  parliamentarians  were  now  complete  masters 
of  Dublin  and  scorned  to  delay  the  exercise  of  their 
Carte,  authority  until  Ormond  should  depart.  Scarcely 
»°605  kad  *ne  treaty  been  signed,  when  the  commissioners, 
without  any  ordinance  of  parliament,  by  their  own 
absolute  will  and  pleasure,  forbad  the  use  of  the  li- 
turgy, (the  only  form  of  worship  established  by  law) 
and  obtruded  the  directory  on  all  places  of  worship. 
The  Irish  catholics  had  already  refused  the  least  to- 
leration of  the  established  worship  in  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  power,  and  in  the  extravagance  of  their 
expectations,  had  disputed  whether  the  king  should 
be  allowed  one  cliapel  in  the  capital,  when  their  do- 
minion was  to  extend  over  the  whole  kingdom .  With 
the  same  spirit  of  bigotry,  these  zealous  reformers 
rejected  the  remonstrance  of  the  clergy,  and  thun- 
dered their  menaces  against  the  heinous  guilt  of 
worshipping  God  in  any  form  or  manner  but  their  * 
own.  Although  they  were  not  careful  to  perform 
the  stipulations  of  parliament,  and,  particularly,  to 
enable  the  lieutenant  to  discharge  his  debts,  by  pay- 
ing him  the  sum  for  which  they  stood  immediately 
engaged,  yet  were  they  impatient  for  his  departure. 
He  delayed  the  resignation  of  his  authority  until  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
permission  to  transport  five  thousand  men  for  the 
service  of  Prance,  which  was  much  desired  by  that 
court,  and  would  serve  to  dignify  his  exile.  But 
this  overture  was  rejected  by  parliament,  although 
the  troops  were  to  be  formed  of  their  enemies. 

Their 

*  Their  prohibition  -was  confined  to  the  city,  or  at  least  not  obeyed 
without  the  walls.  For,  in  the  university,  the  bishop  of  Meath  still 
continued  to  use  the  liturgy.  And  hither  the  protestants  of  the  esta- 
blished church  crowded  with  particular  fervor  to  divine  worship  in  this 
time  of  persecution. 
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Their  commissioners,  on  the  sixteenth  of  this  month, 
summoned  him  to  remove  from  the  castle,  and  de- 
liver the  reg-alia  "within  four  days.  He  could  not 
oppose  their  demand ;  but  as  his  present  removal 
•was  inconvenient,  he  contented  them  with  resigning 
the  castle  to  the  custody  of  their  own  guards; 
and  the  ceremonial  of  delivering  his  sword  was  by 
agreement  deferred  to  the  day  mentioned  in  the 
treaty. 

THE  moderate  and  sensible  of  the  confederates 
were  now  cast  into  the  utmost  consternation,  convinc- 
ed at  last  of  their  own  errors,  and  the  extravagances 
of  their  party.  Owen  O'Nial  grew  every  day  more 
terrible.  He  was,  with  difficulty,  restrained  by  the  Carte, 
nuncio  from  seizing  Kilkenny;  and  the  catholics vo£"* 
of  Munster  expected  every  moment  to  be  ex-p' 
posed  to  his  depredations.  Their  new  general, 
Glamorgan,  discovered  too  great  an  inclination  to 
concur  with  this  leader  of  the  papal  army.  Lord 
Muskerry,  the  rival  of  this  earl,  and  the  enemy  of 
the  nuncio  and  O'Nial,  at  the  moment  that  his  de- 
struction was  meditated,  fled  to  the  Munster  army, 
was  received  as  their  leader,  and  Glamorgan  depos- 
ed. But  notwithstanding  this  instance  of  successful 
vigour,,  it  was  still  apprehended,  that  the  turbulence 
of  the  nuncio  must  encrease,  and  that  O'Nial  would 
attempt  some  desperate  purpose  on  the  departure 
of  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  Sir  Robert  Talbot, 
Darcy,  Belling,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  con- 
fed  crates,  and  even  Preston  himself,  was  now  con- 
vinced, that  their  preservation  depended  on  an  union 
with  Ormond.  In  a  private  conference  with  lord  Vol.  III. 
Digby,  they  earnestly  entreated  that  the  marquis  Not 
should  continue  for  some  time  longer  in  Ireland. 
But  their  application  was  too  late ;  and  their  since- 
rity too  justly  suspected.  Ormond  could  discover  no 
good  purpose  to  be  answered  by  his  farther  residence 
iu  the  kingdom,  nor  could  he  stoop  to  conceal  him- 
self in  some  retreat,  when  he  had  resigned  his  public 
character.  He  left  the  regalia  to  be  delivered  to  the 
commissioners,,  embarked  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
landed  at  Bristol. 
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....  Lord  Inchiquia  Attached  to  Munstcr ....  Battle  of 
Jiath mines.  . .  .  Efft<ts  of  Ormondes  defeat.  .  .  .  He  con- 
ceives new  /topes  froin  a  junction  with  Owen  O'  Nial. .  .  . 
lie  relieves  Drogheda.  .  .  .Arrival  of  Oliver  Cromwell. . .  . 
Storm  and  massacre  of  Drogheda. .  .  .Progress  of t fie  par- 
liamentarians in  Ulster.  •  .  .Ormond  urges  the  king  to 
repair  to  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  design  prevented.  .  .  .  Wexford 
strengthened, .  .  .  .betrayed  to  Cromwell.  .  .  .Ross  surren- 
dered. .  *  .Siege  of  Duncannon  raised.  .  .  .Ormond  rein* 
forced.  *  .  ,He  resolves  to  engage  Cromwell,.  .  .  .who  in- 
txsts  Waterford.  .  .  .  Perverseness  of  the  Citizens .  .  .  .  Their 
garrison  reinforced.  .  .  .Cromtvell  raises  the  siege.  .  .  .  0r- 
tnond prevented  from  attacking  his  rear,  .  .  .1  he  ^funster 
garrisons  revolt  to  Crom&cll. .  .  .Consequence  of  this  event. 
....  The  cities  refuse,  to  admit  Ormond' s  garrisons .... 
Obstinacy  and  insolence  of  the  citizens  of  Water  ford.  .  .  . 
Ormond* s fora s  dispersed.  .  .  .His  conduct  maligned.  .  ,  . 
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agents  at  Kilkenny , .  .  .  .alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Crom- 
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.  .  .  .defeated  by  lord  Broghil' .  .  .  .Resolution  of  a  bishop 

of  Ross Clonmel  surrendered. .  .  .Cromwell  embarks 

for  England. 

IRELAND,  on  the  departure  of  the  marquis  ofA.  D, 
Ormond,   seemed    reduced   to  its  ancient  state   of1^7* 
anarchy  and  distraction.     Harassed  by  different  ar-^1®' 
mies,  different  factions,  various  pretenders  to  power  VO|.  ir. 
and  authority,  wasted  by  war, oppressed  by  poverty, 
the  nation  seemed  ready  to  sink  under  its  complicat- 
ed miseries.     In  the  capital,  colonel  Michael  Jones 
was   appointed    governor  by  the   parliament,    and 
commander  of  their  forces  in  Leinster.     The  inha- 
bitants, who  had  been  habituated  to  the  state  and 
decorum  of  Ormond  and  his  court,  were  shocked  at 
the  vulgar  manners  of  this  republican  and  his  unpv- 
VOL. 111.  2  il  lished 
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polished  train,  and  provoked  at  his  severity  and  re- 
serve. Some  weak  attempts  to  restore  discipline, 
only  served  to  irritate  a  famished  soldiery.  They 
plundered  the  inhabitants;  they  insulted  their  offi- 
cers ;  and  Jones,  who  could  not  supply  their  necessi- 
ties, found  it  necessary  to  connive  at  their  outrage. 
Three  different  armies  of  catholics  were  quartered 
in  different  stations.  Owen O'Nial,  and  his  barba- 
rous followers,  were  equally  enemies  to  the  king  and 
to  the  ruling  powers  of  England  ;  they  professed  an 
entire  devotion  to  the  Pope  and  his  nuncio.  The 
army  of  Preston,  and  that  of  Minister,  seemed  at 
length  convinced  of  the  error  and  obstinacy  of 
their  party,  wished  for  the  return  of  Onnond,  and 
were  inveterate  enemies  to  the  parliamentarians. 
The  Scots  of  Ulster  were  offended  at  the,  late 'pro- 
ceedings of  England,  and  averse  to. the  present  go- 
vernment. In  Munster,  lord  Irichiquin  was  incensed 
at  some  attempts  to  remove  him  from  his  command, 
during  the  time  that  lord  Lisle  resided  in  this  pro- 
vince, with  the  insignificant  title  of  the  parliament's 
chief  governor.  On  the  same  principle  vrhich  had 
seduced  him  from  the  service  of  the  king,  he  was 
now  disposed  to  abandon  his  present  masters.  Such 
was  the  disunion  both  of  catholics  and  protestants. 
And  from  this  state  of  confusion  we  are  now  to  de- 
duce the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  the  last  conflict  of  its 
parties,  and  the  complete  and  final  reduction  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

LORD  DIGBY,  who  still  continued  to  reside  near 
Dublin,  vyas  indefatigable  in  practising  against  the 
parliamentarians.,  and  to  effect  the  return  of  Or- 
rnond,  His  dependence  was  on  the  catholic  ar- 
mies of  Munster  and  Leinster ;  and  with  their  lead- 
ers he  concerted  his  designs.  The  Munster  army 
was  now  entrusted  to  the  command  of  lord  Taafe, 
with  the  consent  of  Muskerry,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  attend  the  supreme  council,  and  support 
the  interests  of;  heir  party  in  this  assembly.  That 
-.  of  Preston,  was  composed  of  seven  thousand  foot, 

and 
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and  one  thousand  horse,  ready  for  action ;  and,  with 
Jhis  force,  he  advanced  into  the  English  quarters. 
Naas,  and  some  other  inconsiderable  places,  he  soon 
reduced,  and  had  the  honor  of  repelling  Jones  in 
Jwo  skirmishes.     By  investing  Trim,  he  again  called  Borlas«. 
sout  tin's  general ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Digby, 
resolved  to  seize  the  advantage  of  his  absence  from 
the  capital.     The  garrison  was  weak  ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  disaffected    to   the  parliament.      I3y  a 
forced  march,  Prestop  advanced  towards  Dublin,  in 
full  hopes  of  suddenly  surprising  it.     Jones  pursued 
"with  equal  alacrity;  and,  at  a  place  called  Dungan- 
Jiill,   the  armies  came  to  an  engagement.      The 
English  general  had  been  reinforced  by  some  north- 
ern  troops,  so  that  his  numbers  were  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  Preston.     They  rushed  upon  the  enemy 
with  an  impetuous  valour  and  enthusiastic  liaircd  of 
the  Irish  ;    and,  though  they  fought  without  regard 
to  orders,  or  any  settled  scheme  of  attack,  they  soon 
gained   a  complete  and  bloody  victory.     As  Jones 
could     not    improve     this    advantage,    from    the 
want  of  provisions,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  possessed 
of  the  enemy's  arms,  cannon,  and  baggage,  with  a 
number  of  prisoners,    several  of  distinguished  rank 
and  consequence;  while  Preston  fled  to  Carlow  with 
his  horse,  and  there  collected  the  shattered  remains  of 
his  infantry. 

THE  nuncio,  and  his  creatures,  dreaded,  that  this 
general,  jf  possecsed  of  Dublin,  would  resign  it  to 
Ormond,  and  invite  th<?  prince  of  Wales  into  Ireland, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  their  fantastical  projects. 
They  received  the  intelligence  of  hisdefextt  with  joy; 
and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  recalling  Q'Nial  from 
some  petty  hostilities  which  he  carried  on  in  Con- 
naught,  and  entrusting  him  with  the  defence  of 
Leinster.  Preston  had  the  mortification  of  receiving 
an  order  from  the  supreme  council,  to  resign  most  of 
his  remaining  forces  to  his  rival.  O'Nial  derided  Carte, 
the  general  who  could  be  forced  to  an  engagement  Or,m ;r 
Against  his  will,  and  cautiously  avoiding  this  error,  p0^ 

eluded 
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eluded  every  attempt  of  Jones  to  meet  him  in  the 
iielcl,  although  his  depredations  were  extended  even 
to  the  walls  of  Dublin. 

THE   preservation  of  the   Munster  army,    com^- 
manded  by  lord  Taafe,  became  now  of  greater  con- 
sequence ;    and    the    general   seemed    determined 
fivaiiist  exposing-  it  to  any  wanton   hazard.      Lord 
Inchiquin  was  obliged  to  act  with  vigour  against  the 
Irish,  as  well  to  supply  the  necessities  of  his  men,  a* 
to  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  ruling  powers  in  Eng- 
land.     He   over-ran    some  counties,,    took  several 
forts,,  and  invested  Cahir,  an  ancient  castle,  environ* 
ed  by  two  branches  of  the  river  Suir,  strongly  for- 
tified,, and  difficult  of  access.     No  sooner  had  some 
of  the  outworks  been  gained,  when  the  castle,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  sustained  the  assault 
of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his  whole  army  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  was,  in  a  few  hours,,  surrendered  to 
lord  Inchiquin,      Thus,  was  a  way   opened  for  his 
famished  troops  to  range  freely  over  the  fertile  county 
of  Tipperary.     Without  any  opposition  from  Taafe,, 
he  continued  his  victorious  progress,  and  advanced 
against  the  city  of  Cashel.     The  inhabitants  fled  to 
their  cathe.dral  church,  seated  on  a  rock  well  forti- 
fied and  provided  with  a  strong  garrison.  Inchiquiu 
proposed  to  leave  them  unmolested,  on  condition  that 
they:  should  advance  him  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  a  month's  pay  for  his  army.      But,  as  this  pro- 
posal was  rashly  rejected,  he  took  the  place  by  storm4 
with  considerable  slaughter  both  of  the  citizens  and 
soldiery.      Here  he  gained  a  prodigious,  booty ;  yet 
still  insufficiently  provided  for  continuing  in  the  fieIdA 
on  the  approach  of  winter  he  dispersed,  his  army 
into  garrison. 

Cart?,          JN    storming  the  rock  of  Cashel,  about  twenty 
^Til      ecclesiastics  had  fallen  in  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
_°7<   '     tor,  an  incident  shocking  to  the  nuncio,  who  inveigh- 
ed against  this  sacrilegious  cruelty,  and  clamoured 
for  revenge.     He  imputed   the  inactivity  of  Taafe 
to  some  secret  concert  between  this  lord/  Muskerry, 
Incjiiquifl.     To  tliis  traitorous  desertion  of  the 

catholic 
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catholic  cause  he  ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  the 
faithful,  the  innocent  blood  shed  before  the  holy 
altars,  and  every  outrage  and  enormity  of  the  he- 
retical army.  His  whole  party  were  on  fire,  and  so 
violent  and  so  popular  \verc  their  clamours,  that  lord 
Taafe  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  in  November. 
Inchiquin  collected  his  forces,  and  encountered  him 
at  a  place  called  Knocknoness.  The  left  wing;  of 
the  Irish  commanded  by  lord  Taafe,  was  quickly 
broken,  nor  could  he  stop  the  flight  though  he  kil- 
led several  of  the  fugitives  with  his  own  hand.  On 
the  right,  an  officer  of  the  family  of  Mac-Donnel, 
famed  in  the  Irish  wars,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Kolkitto,  or  the  left-handed,  commanded  a  gallant 
body  of  Highlanders,  supported  by  two  regiments 
of  horse.  After  one  discharge  of  musketry,  the 
Highlanders,  according  to  their  custom,  fell  sword 
jn  hand  upon  the  enemy,  broke,  pursued,  slaugh- 
tered them,  and  seized  their  cannon  and  carriages. 
On  the  return  of  Inchiquin  to  the  assistance  of  his 
left  w?ing,  they  were  abandoned  by  the  cavalry,  and 
by  the  fall  of  Kolkitto  left  without  a  commander. 
Yet  still  they  obstinately  stood  their  ground,  until Borlasa. 
woven  hundred  of  their  number  were  slaughtered  ; 
when  the  remains  of  this  brave  body  laid  down  their 
arms  and  accepted  quarter.  Thus  was  the  victory 
of  Inchiquin  complete;  more  than  three  thousand 
Irish  the  flower  of  their  Munster  army,  were  cut  to 
pieces :  six  thousand  arms,  all  their  baggage,  and 
artillery,  their  general's  tent  and  cabinet,  thirty-eight 
colours  and  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

THESE  repeated  calamities  had  their  full  impres- 
sion on  the  more  temperate  of  the  confederates.  Se- 
veral resolved  to  contend  no  longer  with  the  pride 
and  violence  of  the  nuncio,  and  the  outrages  of 
O'Nial,  but  to  abandon  a  cause  so  desperate,  and  a 
country  so  miserably  wasted  by  war,  and  threatened 
with  the  extremity  of  famine.  Lord  Muskerry  pre- 
vailed op  them,  with  difficulty,  tp  make  one  attempt 

more 
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more  to  give  their  country  peace,  and  thus  to  avert 
its  impending  ruin.  For  this  purpose,,  it  was  in  the 
first  place  necessary  to  gain  their  party  a  superiority 
in  the  general  assembly  now  summoned  to  Kilkenny ; 
and  they  laboured  so  vigorously,  and  so  successfully 
for  this  point,  that  the  nuncio  soon  discovered  the 
design  of  subverting  his  power,  and  resolved  to  coun- 
teract it.  He  had  recommeude4  eleven  persons  to 
Rome  to  be  made  bishops.  He  prevailed  on  the 
supreme  council,  formed  of  his  own  creatures,  to 
summon  these  ecclesiastics  by  writ  to  the  assembly. 
The  lawyers  objected,  that  their  bulls  were  not  yet 
arrived,  that  they  were  not  consecrated,  nor  invest- 
ed with  their  temporaries,  The  nuncio,  at  first, 
threatened  to  consecrate  them  himself;  but  as  the 
safer  and  more  expeditious  method,  ordered  them 
to  take  their  seats  directly.  The  assembly  was  inti- 
midated, and  acquiesced  ;  and  the  nuncio,  of  conse- 
quence, grew  more  insolent.  Ulster  had  usually 
sent  sixty  three  members  to  the  general  assembly  ; 
nine  only  now  attended  from  this  province ;  he  in- 
sisted, that  as  the  war  had  prevented  a  full  election, 
these  nine  should  be  allowed  sixty-three  voices,  but 
the  opposite  party  proved  strong  enough  to  reject  this 
extravagant  demand. 

Carte.  IN  despite  of  a}i  the  opposition  of  Rjrmnccini,  the 

£>r'Ti-  assembly  now  declared  almost  unanimously  for  peace; 
vol.  II.  an(^  fof  ft}is  purpose,  resolved  to  send  agents  to  the 
p'  '  queen  and  prince  in  France,  the  only  persons  with 
whom  they  could  commence  a  treaty.  The  nuncio 
dreaded  such  a  deputation,  as  the  first  step  to  recall- 
ing Ormond,  and  inviting  the  prince  qf  Wales  to 
Ireland.  He  vehemently  opposed  it;  he  pressed  the  as- 
sembly to  address  themselves  to  Rome,  and  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  pope :  and  so  far  were  his  in- 
stances successful,  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  depu- 
tations to  Rome  and  Madrid,  as  well  as  to  France; 
that  those  to  Rome  should  depart  first,  and  that  tjie 
agents  destined  to  France  should  there  await  their 
answer.  The  choice  of  these  agents  was  a  poinitof  de- 
Jicate  discussion.  The  opposers  of  the  nuncio  laboured 
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to  have  such  persons  nominated  as  were  likely  to 
obstruct  their  measures,  if  continued  in  the  assembly. 
By  their  management,  the  popish  bishop  of  Ferns, 
and  Nicholas  Plunket,  two  zealous  enemies  to  peace, 
were  'appointed  to  repair  to  Rome.    But,  when  they 
proceeded  to  nominate  Mac  Mahon  of  Clogher  to 
go  to  France,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Mtiskerry 
and  Geoffry  Browne,   this    active    partizan  of  thecarte. 
nuncio  saw  through  their  design,  and  positively  andOrm. 
haughtily  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  assembly. vo!-  **• 
This  insult  raised  a  considerable  ferment;  but  so  ef-p*     ' 
factually  was  Mac  Mahon  supported  by  the  nuncio, 
that  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  substitue  the  mar- 
quis of  Antrim  in  his  place. 

THE  instructions  to  be  given  to  these  agents  wras 
a  point  in  which  the  nuncio  was  particularly  inter- 
ested. He  and  his  clergy,  had  in  the  fullness  of  their 
pride  and  folly,  subscribed  a  declaration,  that  they 
never  would  consent  that  either  the  queen  or  prince 
should  be  invited  into  Ireland,  until  the  pope's  arti- 
cles relative  to  religion  were  secured ;  that  any  but  a 
Roman  catholic  should  ever  be  appointed  chief  p.  is, 
governor;  that  the  forts  and  armies  of  the  confe- 
derates should  ever  be  delivered  to  heretics,  or  that 
any  peace  should  be  concluded  which  might  lessen 
the  present  state  and  public  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. They  now  contended,  that  the  instructions  of 
the  agents  destined  to  France,  should  be  submitted 
to  their  inspection,  and  modelled  agreeably  to  this 
declaration.  The  opposite  party  suffered  these  zea- 
lous churchmen  to  amuse  themselves  with  framing 
the  instructions,  and  inserting  all  their  extravagant 
demands;  as  Muskerry  and  Browne  had  privately 
agreed  to  neglect  them,  and  not  to  insist  upon  de- 
mands which  had  been  already  rejected,  which  must 
ever  be  rejected,  or  which  tended  to  the  subjection 
of  their  country  to  a  foreign  power,  now  the  avowed 
design  of  the  clergy  and  the  old  Irish* 

As 

*  It  was   particularly     avowed  in  a    tract     written   by    an    Irish 
Jesuit,    printed    about    this    time,    and    privately  dispersed  through 

the 
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As  the  session  of  the  assembly  drew  towards 
a  conclusion,  each  party  was  solicitous  about 
the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil. After  some  debates  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  council  should  be  formed  equally  of  both 
parties.  Lord  Muskerry  artfully  suggested.,  that 
as  the  public  affairs  might,  call  away  several 
members  from  their  attendance,  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  some  supernumeraries  to  supply  their  places. 
His  proposal  was  hastily  embraced ;  and  among  these 
occasional  counsellors,,  he  contrived  to  introduce 
forty-eight  of  his  own  partisans,  to  the  utter  confu- 
.sion  of  the  nuncio. 

Carte,          In  the  mean  time,  the  agents  proceeded  in  their 
Orm.       voyage  to  Prance,  arrived  at  Saint  Gerrnains,  and 
20       were  graciously  received  by  the  queen  and  prince. 
Notwithstanding  her  majesty's  partiality  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Antrim,  «he  soon  learned  that  her  attention 
was  to  be  given  principally  to  lord  Muskerry  and 
Geoffry  Browne,  as  men  of  more  real  consequence 
and  power.     She  conferred  with   them  in  private  ; 
they  produced  secret  instructions  signed  by  Preston  • 
and  lord  Taafe,  whereby  they  were  directed  to  assure 
her  of  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  their  party,  and  their 
unalterable  adherence  to  the  king's  cause,  in  despite 
of  those  who  laboured  to  introduce  a  foreign  juris- 
diction into  Ireland  ;    to  entreat   the  -countenance 
,  and 

the  nation.  The  positions  of  the  author  were,  thr»t  f he  kings  o.f  Eng- 
land never  had  any  right  to  Ireland;  that  supposing  they  once  had, 
they  had  forfeited  it  by  turning  heretics,  and  neglecting  the  conditioi;3 
of  pope  Adrian's  grant;  that  the  old  Irish  nation  mijjht  by  foive  of 
arms  recover  the  lands  and  goods  taken  from  their  ancestors  by  usurp- 
ers of  English  and  other  foreign  extraction  ;  that  they  should  kill  net 
only  all  the  protestants,  but  -all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  \viu 
supported  the  crown  of  England  ;  that  they  should  chuse  an  Irish 
«•  native  for  their  king,  and  throw  off  at  once  the  yoke  both  of  heretics 

and  foreigners. The  priest  in  whose  custody  this  book  was -seized 

escaped  punishment  by  the  interest  of  the  nuncio,  who  laboured  to  savu 
the  book  from  censure.  But,  to  his  utter  mortification,  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  supreme  council,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Kilkenny 

by  the  common  hangman.*. CARTE,  OK:,I.  Vol.  II.  p.  17. 
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majesty  arid  the  prince  j  and  to  propose  as  the  mea- 
sure most  effectual  for  supporting  the  royal  autho- 
rity, that  the  prince  should  come  over  with  arms  and 
money,  condescend  to  the  requests  of  moderate  and 
well  affected  subjects,  and  take  them  under  his 
command.  Having  thus  executed  their  private 
commission,  they  attended  Antrim  to  a  public  au- 
dience, and  presented  the  propositions  dictated  by  the 
clergy,  as  the  mere  form  and  ceremonial  of  their 
office. 

IN  these  transactions  the  queen  found  an  ableCarte* 
and  useful  assistant  in  the  marquis  of  'Ormond.°rm- 
On  his  departure  from  Ireland,  this  lord  had  beenvoju 
permitted  to  present  himself  before  the  king  at  Hamp-P' 
ton-Court,  and  was  received  with  the  affection  dud 
to  his  services.  When  he  tendered  his  commission 
for  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  to  the  king,  lamenting 
that  it  had  succeeded  so  unhappily,  Charles  refused 
to  receive  it,  and  generously  replied,  that  the  mar- 
quis alone  should  use  it  hereafter,  and,  he  trusted, 
with  better  success.  The  king  consulted  him  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  when  the  jealousies  of 
the  army  forced  the  marquis  to  return  to  London, 
directed  him  to  confer  with  the  Scotch  commission^ 
ors,  and  concert  measures  for  engaging  Scotland 
rind  Ireland  in  his  service.  The  retreat  of  Charles 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  retarded  his  secret  negocia-* 
lions,  but  could  not  damp  his  zeal.  The  commit- 
tee of  Derby-house  were  alarmed  ;  they  required  him 
to  engage  not  to  take  any  measures  disserviceable  to 
the  parliament ;  they  sought  pretexts  for  seizing 
him  :  he  was  assured  that  a  warrant  had  issued  for 
this  purpose,  and  instantly  resolved  to  escape  to 
France,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  his  eldest 
son  lord  Ossory. 

By  advice  of  the  marquis,  the  queen  and  prince*  p.  26. 
returned  a  general  and  gracious  answer  to  the  Iri?h 
agents.  They  gently  condemned  the  violation  of 
the  late  peace,  but  expressed  their  satisfaction  tha-t 
the  confederates  seemed  at  Jength  to  discern  their 
true  interest.  They  observed,  that  the  agents 

VOL.  III.  2  S  were 
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were,  not  yet  ready  to  propose  their  particular 
desires  with  respect  to  religion,  nor  empowered 
to  conclude  finally  on  other  points  of  moment, 
which  might  require  particular  discussion  and  altera- 
tion. In  these  circumstances,  they  were  assured,  that 
the  queen  and  prince  would  take  the  only  part  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  ;  that  a  person  should 
be  speedily  sent  into  Ireland,  duly  authorised  to  re- 
ceive full  and  particular  propositions  from  the  con- 
federates, and  to  grant  them  every  grace  consistent 
with  justice  and  the  honor  and  interest  of  hi* 
majesty. 

THE  earl  of  Glamorgan  had  been  for  some  time 
in  Paris  soliciting  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  with 
recommendations  from  Rinunccini  to  cardinal 
Mazarine.  The  marquis  of  Antrim  indulged  him- 
self with  sanguine  hopes,  that  he  should  be  advanced 
to  this  station  by  the  favor  of  the  queen.  But 
Muskerry  and  Brown  were  privately  assured,  that 
the  person  intended  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
was  no  other  than  the  marquis  of  Ormond  ;  and  that 
he  was  speedily  to  be  sent  with  such  aids  as  could  be 
procured  from  France.  Next  to  the  prince,  who 
declared  against  an  adventure  into  Ireland  while  the 
nuncio  continued  in  the  kingdom,  no  person  was 
more  acceptable  than  Ormond  to  these  agents  and 
their  party.  They  took  their  leave  with  perfect  sa- 
tisfaction in  their  success,  and  returned  to  circulate 
the  pleasing  intelligence. 

Bellin-r.         DURING  these  negociations  in  France,  the  supreme 
Vinditia?  council  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  present  dan- 
cap.  7.      gerous  situation  of  the  catholic  confederacy.     Two 
successive  defeats  had  almost  totally  destroyed  their 
armies.     Their  resources  were  exhausted,  their  ad- 
/    herents,  impatient  of  distress,  grew  querulous  and 
mutinous.    Their  declining  cause  was  every  day  de- 
serted by  numbers,  who  purchased  protection  from 
the    parliamentarians    by    grievous    compositions. 
Their  enemies  were  powerful  in  every  province,  and 
prevented  only  by  the  severity  of  winter  from  falling 
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on  them  with  irresistible  A  «olence.  With  some  of 
them  it  seemed  absolutely  necessa'ry  to  effect  a  ces- 
sation. Even  the  nuncio  himself  recommended  a 
truce  either  with  the  Scots  of  Ulster,  or  with  lord 
Inehiquin,  the  more  formidable  enemy,  that  the 
confederates  might  be  thus  enabled  to  march  secure- 
ly to  Dublin,  and  exterminate  the  odious  sectaries. 

LORD  INCHIQUIN  was  prepared  to  meet  their  A.  D. 
wishes.  Immediately  after  his  victory  at  Knockno- 1618> 
ness,  he  had  given  some  sign  of  disaffection  to  the 
parliament,  by  a  bold  remonstrance  against  their  ne- 
glect of  his  forces,  and  the  distresses  to  which  he  hadBorlase. 
been  abandoned.  And  though  he  continued  his 
operations  against  the  Irish,  and  even  threatened 
Kilkenny  with  a  siege,  yet  he  held  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  pro- 
jected schemes  for  recalling  him  to  Ireland,  and 
uniting  with  him  against  the  governor  of  Dublin 
and  his  party.  Lord  Broghill,  second  to  Inchiquin 
in  command,  had  conceived  some  displeasure  against 
this  lord.  Ormond  contrived  to  reconcile  them, 
and  to  engage  Broghill  jii  their  design.  An  emis- 
sary was  dispatched  to  the  confederates  to  treat  about 
a  cessation.  Taafe  and  Preston  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the  king's  rights,  and  to 
obey  his  lord  lieutenant.  Inchiquin  entered  into 
the  same  engagements.  The  Scots  of  Ulster  gave 
assurances  of  uniting  with  Ormond,  not  only  against 
Owen  O'Nial  and  all  the  Irish  who  continued  in  their 
disobedience  to  the  crown,  but  against  the  indepen- 
dent party  of  England  and  Ireland.  Thus  was  a 
powerful  union  successfully  concerted  in  favor  of 
the  royal  cause,  when  some  English  officers  of  Mini- 
ster attached  to  the  independent  party,  suspecting 
the  design  of  their  general,  formed  a  scheme  of  de- 
feating it,  by  seizing  Cork  and  Youghall.  They 
were  discovered  and  imprisoned.  But  this  incident 
obliged  lord  Inchiquin  publicly  to  avow  his  revolt, 
before  the  necessary  measures  were  sufficiently  se- 
cured; and  particularly  before  the  cessation  with  the 
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Irish  was  concluded  ;  v,  point  of  the  utmost  moment, 
as  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  powerful  con- 
junction of  the  confederates  with  the  protestant 
royalists, 

Carte,  BUT  in  this  point,  embarrassments  and  delays 
Orm.'  were  now  experienced.  The  nuncio  had  but  a  few 
vol.  II.  weeks  since  earnestly  recommended  a  cessation, 
f  Equally  an  enemy  both  to  the  royal  and  popular 

party,  he  indulged  his  imagination  with  projects  of 
detaching  Ireland  entirely  form  the  English  govern- 
ment, in  whatever  form,,  and  by  whatever  powers  it 
\vas  administered.  Transported  by  his  visions  of  a 
pope  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  a  stately 
hierarchy  to  execute  his  government,  he  turned  his 
eyes  from  the  calamities  of  the  nation  with  a  steady 
insensibility;  and,  from  the  moment  that  Inchiquin 
declared  for  the  king,  exclaimed  loudly  against  any 
cessation  with  this  lord.  The  supreme  council  re- 
peatedly endeavoured  to  obviate  his  wild  objections. 
The  nuncio,  as  usual,  recurred  to  the  clergy.  A 
number  of  bishops  assembled  at  his  house,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  cessation.  The  council  was  pro- 
yoked  and  astonished  at  this  extravagance ;  yet,  not 
entirely  superior  to  the  fear  of  excommunication, 
hesitated  and  delayed.  Clanricardc,  Taafe,  and 
Preston,  laboured  to  confirm  them  in  the  resolution 
of  giving  some  relief  to  their  distracted  country.  The 
supernumerary  members  -of  the  supreme  council 
supported  the  sentiments  of  these  leaders ;  the 
provincial  assemblies  of  Leinster  and  Minister  ap- 
peared at  Kilkenny,  and  loudly  urged  the  necessity  of 
a  cessation.  The  nuncio,  and  his  clergy,  while  they 
raved  of  the  church  and  its  rights,  of  opposing  he- 
retics, of  avenging  the  slaughter  of  their  holy  bre- 
thren, and  the  pollution  of  their  altars  at  Cashel, 
could  propose  no  reasonable  scheme  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved,  after  va- 
rious debates  and  conferences,  that  the  cessation 
should  be  concluded,  with  the  clause  of  mutual  as- 
^istance  against  all  those  who  should  oppose  it  by 
hostilities. 
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THE  nuncio  was  enraged  even  to  a  degree  of 
phrenzy.  lie  fled  secretly  from  Kilkenny,  and  cast 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  favourite  O'Nial,  whom 
he  conjured  to  march  without  delay  against  the  pro- 
fane betrayers  of  the  church.  The  council  re- 
spectfully entreated  him  to  return,  and  to  confer 
temperately  on  public  affairs.  He  disclaimed  all 
connexion  with  them,  unless  the  generals  of  their 
Lei nster  and  Minister  armies  were  displaced,  provi- 
sions and  quarters  assigned  to  the  forces  of  O'Nial, 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  peace  and  war  submitted 
absolutely  to  the  clergy.  He  caused  their  protest 
against  the  cessation  to  be  affixed  on  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral  in  Kilkenny;  and,  when  this  was  con- 
temptuously torn  down,  his  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  thundered  against  all  those  who  con- 
trived or  favoured  the  cessation,  and  an  interdict 
denounced  on  all  places  in  which  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted or  maintained. 

RINUNCCINI,  in  the  blindness  of  his  presumption, 
conceived  that  these  severities  must  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  with  the  censures  published  on  the 
peace  of  forty-six.  But  times  and  circumstances 
were  changed.  By  fulminating  his  spiritual  terrors 
upon  many  trivial  occasions,  he  had  rendered  them 
contemptible.  Men  were  gradually  roused  by  his 
violences  from  a  state  of  stupid  submission,  and  grew 
ashamed  of  their  superstitious  fears.  In  his  former 
sentence  of  excommunication,  he  had  been  support- 
ed by  a  considerable  number  of  bishops,  now  only  by 
four.  The  pretence  for  the  first  was,  that  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  religion  in  the  articles  of 

^y 

peace.  In  the  present  treaty  there  were  express 
proyision  for  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  catholic  worship;  and  these  seemed 
so  favourable,  that  eight  prelates  retracted  the  pro- 
test formerly  signed  against  the  cessation,  and  re- 
commended pacific  measures  to  the  nuncio.  The 
pupreme  council  ventured  to  appeal  in  form  against 
his  censures,  in  which  they  were  supported  by  two 
Archbishops,  twelve  bishops,  all  the  secular  clergy 
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of  their  dioceses,  by  all  the  Jesuits  and  Carmelites, 
many  of  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans,  above 
five  hundred  Franciscans,  the  most  exemplary  and 
intelligent  of  all  those  legions  of  ecclesiastics'  which 
overspread  the  nation. 

Belling.        THOUGH  the  power  of  the  nuncio   was  thus  evi- 
Viadiciaj,  dently  on  the  decline,  yet  still  he  was  supported  by 
cap.  12.    no  inconsiderable  party.     Those  of  the  clergy  who 
expected  preferment  from   his  favor,   those  of  the 
laity  who  looked  for  the  restoration  of  their  paternal 
lands  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  and  Scots, 
they  who  were  oppressed  by  debts,  and  they  who  on- 
ly subsisted  by  public  commotions,  all  declared  for 
desperate  measures,  and  crowded  to  the  standard  of 
Owen  O'Nial ;  who,  though  sworn  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  confederates,  yet  acted  as  it*  the  nuncio 
had  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  solemnly  de- 
nounced war  against  the  supreme  council  and  their 
adherents.     Taafe,  Preston,  and  Clanricarde,  took 
vigorous  measures  for  opposing  him.    Their  armies 
were  so  formed,  that  the  officers,  to  a  man,  despised 
Carte.       the  censures  of  the  nuncio.     Though  it  was  in  their 
Orm.        power  to  have  seized  him  and  O'Nial  as  they  lay  at 
voLII.     Maryborough,  yet  they  industriously  avoided  all  vi- 
olent measures.     They  contented  themselves  with 
desiring  that  the  nuncio  should  not  trouble  them  with 
any  letters  or  orders,  as  they  were  determined  to 
obey  those  only  of  the  supreme  council;  and  a  con- 
siderable force  was  detached  to  Kilkenny  to  support 
the  authority  of  this  assembly. 

WAR  being  thus  declared  between  the  different 
parties,  of  the  confederates,  O'Nial  contrived  to 
-make  a  truce  with  the  Ulster  Scots,  in  order  to  be 
more  at  leisure  to  prosecute  his  operations.  He 
collected  his  forces  from  Connaught  and  Ulster ;  but 
the  nuncio  had  now  no  money  to  supply  them. 
Their  ravages  were  universally  detested,  and  they 
soon  found  themselves  unable  to  contend  with  the 
army  of  Preston,  reinforced  by  some  troops  of 
Inchiquin  and  Taafe.  Athione,  which  had  for  some 
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time  been  possessed  by  the  nuncio's  partisans,  \va» 
besieged  by  Preston  and  the  marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
reduced  before  O'Nial  could  arrive  to  its  relief,  and 
the  nuncio  driven  from  this  city  to  Galway.  Here 
he  endeavoured  to  convene  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  in 
order  to  confirm  his  censures  by  their  sanction. 
Clanricarde,  by  order  of  the  supreme  council,  pre- 
vented them  from  assembling,  invested  the  city,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  proclaim  the  cessation,  to 
pay  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  utterly  to  re- 
nounce the  nuncio  and  his  adherents. 

THIS  prelate,  still  undismayed,  issued  his  commi- 
nations  in  his  own  name,  and  by  his  own  authority, 
since  he  could  not  collect  the  clergy,  and  declared 
those  who  favored  or  adhered  to  the  cessation 
to  be  guilty  of  mortal  sin.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  ridiculous  censures  of  all  those  who 
presumed  to  treat  with  heretics,  his  favorite, 
Owen  O'Nial,  was  permitted  to  make  overtures 
of  accommodation  to  Jones,  at  Dublin,  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  king,  the  confederates,  and 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Jones  had  not  been  in- 
attentive to  the  distractions  of  the  Irish,  but  could 
not  venture  to  take  advantage  of  them,  as  he  sus- 
pected the  fidelity  of  his  garrison,  and  was  persuad- 
ed that  numbers  of  his  officers  only  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  Ormond  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  king. 
To  quiet  his  apprehensions,  he  boldly  seized  the  most 
suspected,  sent  some  to  England,  imprisoned  others 
in  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  while  Monk,  to  whom  the 
parliament  had  entrusted  the  command  of  Ulster, 
made  a  bold  irruption  into  this  province,  surprised 
Carricfergus,  seized  Monroe,  and  sent  him  prisoner 
to  England ;  easily  reduced  Belfast  and  Colerain,  and 
stationed  his  garrisons  on  the  frontiers,  to  restrain 
the  incursions  of  the  Irish.  Owen  O'Nial,  who,  in 
effect,  declared  against  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  these  triumphant  in- 
dependents. Jones  readily  consented  to  an  accom- 
modation with  him,  and  permitted  him  to  march 
unmolested  through  Leinster,  in  prosecution  of  his 
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designs  against  the  common  enemy.  Disappointed 
in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Athlon e,  Owen  now  formed 
a  bold  design  to  surprize  Kilkenny,  and  at  once  seize 
the  whole  supreme  council. 

IN  this  city,  the  capital  of  the  Irish  quarters,  and 
chief  seat  of  their  government,  there  was  not  wanting 
a  number  of  busy  spirits,  impatient  for  innovation, 
and  zealous  for  the  interest  of  the  nuncio  and 
Belling.  O'Nial,  those  champions  of  the  church.  Of  these, 
Vindidae,  one  Paul  King,  an  ecclesiastic,  engaged  to  form  a 
e?ip.  14.  party,  and  betray  Kilkenny  to  O'Nial.  No  season 
could  be  more  favourable  to  such  a  design.  The 
marquis  of  Antrim  had  lately  returned  from 
France,  with  all  his  hopes  of  being  advanced  to  the 
government,  of  Ireland  utterly  confounded.  Pro- 
voked at  this  disappointment,  he  joined  the  party 
who  opposed  the  cessation,  and  gave  O'Nial  the  most 
magnificent  assurances  of  support,  by  his  interest  in 
Ulster.  This  conjunction  served  to  encrease  the 
consequence  of  Owen,  and  to  animate  his  partizans'. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  his  adversaries 
were  dispersed.  But  the  slow  and  cautious  proce- 
dure of  this  general  was  not  calculated  for  an  enter- 
prize  of  alacrity.  The  design  on  Kilkenny  was  dis- 
covered, and  inchiquin  had  already  arrive  to  the 
assistance  of  the  supreme  council,  when  his  forces 
\vere  ravaging  the  country  at  some  miles  distance 
from  this  city. 

O'NiAL  could  now  but  continue  his  depredations, 
while  Inchiquin  and  part  of  Preston's  army  advanc- 
ed close  upon  him.  Unable  to  contend  with  their 
united  numbers,  he  craftily  proposed  an  accommo- 
dation to  lord  Inchiquin,  offering  to  leave  Minister 
unmolested,  provided  that  his  operations  in  the 
other  provinces  were  not  opposed.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting this  proposition,  Inchiquin  endeavoured  to 
force  him  to  an  engagement;  but  the  wary  North- 
ern eluded  all  his  attempts,  and  after  some  inconsi- 
derable operations  and  successes  gained  on  each 
side,  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to 
Ulster. 
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NOR  was  the  marquis  of  Antrim  more  successful  Carte, 
in  his  attempts  to  oppose  the  cessation.  He  had  led°rm- 
a  party  of  Scottish  Highlanders  into  Ireland,  rein-™^  * 
forced  them  by  some  Irish  partizans  at  Wexford, 
and  seemed  to  grow  to  some  degree  of  consequence 
and  power,  when  his  party  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  detachment  of  the  confederate  forces,  and  de- 
feated, with  the  slaughter  of  his  brave  Highlanders. 
The  nuncio,  dismayed  at  this  accident,  fled  to  O'Nial; 
but  the  vanity  of  Antrim  was  not  abated ;  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Jones,  he  boasted  his  power  in  the 
Northern  province,  and  promised  the  most  impor- 
tant services  against  the  Irish.  Jones  agreed  to  sup- 
port him ;  O'Nial  consented  to  serve  under  him  j 
out  his  sanguine  hopes  and  ostentatious  engagements 
only  served  as  usual,  to  expose  him  to  disgrace, 
His  insignificance  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  com- 
mand, rashly  conferred  upon  him,  was  resumed  by 
O'Nial. 

IN  the  mean  time  a  general  assembly  was  eori-Be]j{n(, 
vened  at  Kilkenny,  composed  almost  entirely  of  those  Viad.~ 
who  wished  for  peace,  and  condemned  the  excesses Borlnsc. 
of  the  nuncio.     Muskerry  and  Brown  arrived  from 
France,     and     assured     them    that    the    marquis 
of  Ormond  was   speedily   to   follow,   and    to    co- 
operate  with   them   in  restoring  the  public  tran- 
quillity.     Encouraged    by   this  intelligence,    they 
proceeded   with    unusual    vigour    and    resolution. 
They  formally  approved  and  ratified  the  cessation 
made  by  the  supreme  council.      Provoked  at  the 
outrages  of  Owen  O'Nial,  and  affecting  the  utmost 
horror  at  his  transactions  with  Jones,  equally  re- 
pugnant to  loyalty  and  religion,  they  declared  him 
a  traitor  by  proclamation.     Scarcely  did  they  disco- 
ver more  tenderness  to  the  nuncio.     They  renewed 
the  appeal  to  Rome  against  his  sentence  of  excom- 
munication ;  and,  when  Rinunccini  contrived  to  have 
their  Messenger  to  the  pope  secured,  and  his  papers 
seized,  this  new  outrage  only  served  to  enflame  their 
resentments.     All  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  Galway,  where  his  influence  was 
greatest,  were  forbidden,,  under  the  severest  penal- 
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; ties, 'to  hold  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with 
him  ;  at  the  same  time  he  received  a  letter  signed  by 
the  prolocutor  of  the  assembly,  exhorting  him  to 
depart  from  a  kingdom  so  long  harassed  by  his  fac- 
tious turbulence,  and  to.  prepare  his  defence  against 
those  articles  of  accusation  which  the  assembly  had 
drawn  up,  and  intended  to  exhibit  to  the  pope, 
whose  instructions  he  had  neglected,  and  whose  au- 
thority he  had  so  notoriously  disgraced. 
Carte,  SUCH  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  \vhenthemar- 

Orm-  quis  of  Ormond  embarked,  at  the  repeated  instances 
p°S9  of  lord  Inchiquin,  arrived  at  Cork,  and  was  received 
•with  the  respect  due  to  a  chief  governor.  The 
object  of  his  enterprize  was  to  unite  the  protestant 
and  popish  royalists,  which,  in  the  present  desperate 
situation  of  the  king,  seemed  to  be  the  only  expe- 
dient left  for  averting  his  ruin.  It  was,  in  the  first 
place,  necessary  to  conciliate  the  Munster  army  com- 
manded by  Inchiquin.  As  he  had  been  disappoint- 
ed in  his  expectations  from  Prance,  and  the  small 
sums  of  money,  he  had  been  enabled  to  procure., 
\vere  totally  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  recur  to 
artifice  and  evasion  to  conceal  his  poverty ;  lavished 
his  promises  of  an  immediate  supply ;  and  particu- 
larly assured  them,  that  the  prince  would  send  that 
part  of  the  navy,  which  had  revolted  to  him,  to 
some  port  of  Mimster,  to  assist  them  with  large 
quantities  of  corn,  and  to  enrich  the  soldiery  by 
continual  prizes.  These  promises  he  enforced  by  a 
declaration,  addressed  to  all  the  protcstants  of  Mini- 
Cox.  ster.  In  the  usual  style  of  such  addresses,  he  apolo- 
Append.  £.jze(j  for  njs  ]afe  surrender  of  Dublin ;  professed, 
that  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  commands,  found- 
ed on  observation  of  that  integrity  which  the  pro- 
testant army  of  this  province  had  manifested,  he 
was  now  returned  for  recovery  of  the  king's  rights  ; 
that  he  was  resolved,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to 
oppose  all  rebels ;  and,  particularly,  to  suppress  the 
independent  party:  that -all  engaged  in  this  cause 
should  be  treated  with  equal  favor,  and  without 

any 
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any  invidious  distinction ;  and  that  his  utmost  dili- 
gence should  be  exerted  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  preservation  from  those  hardships  they, 
had  formerly  experienced. 

FOR  tlje  present,,  the  army  appeared1  satisfied;; 
a.nd  the  marquis  was  in  the  next  place  to  treat  with 
the  general  assembly  at  Kilkenny.  His  authority,  Carte 
as  lord  lieutenant.,  still  subsisted,  but  his  commission  ut  supra. 
for  concluding  a  peace  with  the  confederates  had 
determined  upon  the  treaty  made  in  the  year  six- 
teen hundred  and  forty  six.  The  queen  and  prince, 
indeed,  had  given  him  powers  to  treat;  but,  in  a 
transaction  which  demanded  the  utmost  caution  and 
<leljcacy,  he  required  immediate  instructions  from 
the  king.  Charles  was,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  the 
treaty  of  Newport  Among  his  other  concessions 
to  the  parliament  commissioners,  he  agreed,  that  an 
act  should  pass,  rescinding  all  cessations  andr  treaties 
witli  the  Irish,  and  investing  the  houses  with  a  full; 
power  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  Ireland.  He  in- 
stantly notified  this  incident  to  his  lieutenant,  at  the 
s.a,me  time  directing  him  to  take  no  notice  of  any  of 
iiis  public  commands,  during  his  present  state  of  re- 
straint, but  to  obey  those  of  the  queen.  "  Bre  not  start- 
led," said  he,  "at  my  great  concessions  concerning 
fc  Ireland,  for  they  will  come  to  nothing."-  It  is  not 
here  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  con- 
duct of  the  king,  or  ito  consider  how  far  it  may  be 
defended  by  the  nature  of  his  negociaSlons  at  New- 
port, in  which  the  concessions  on  his  part  were  but 
conditional,  and  to  be  valid  only  on  the  final  con-. 
vlusion  of  the  whole  treaty.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  Qrmond  had  now  an  additional  autho- 
rity, to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  who  mig^ht  object 
to  the  sufficiency  of  his  powers  from  the  queen  and 
prince/ 

IN  full  expectation  of  receiving  such  authority,  he 
had  notified  to  the  general  assembly,  that,  agreeably 
tq  their  petition  presented  at  Saint  Gerrnqiiis,  he 
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sent  with  power  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  that  as 
little  time  might  be  lost  as  possible,  he  would  expect 
their  commissioners  at  his  house  at  Carrick,  ahou|i 
fourteen  miles  distant  from  Kilkenny.  Their  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  to  the  utter  mortification 
of  the  nuncio  and  his  party.  Jn  the  agonies  of  their 
expiring  power,  these  ecclesiastics  exclaimed  out- 
rageously against  the  impiety  of  betraying  the  holy 
church,  and  all  her  rights,  and  precipitating-  the 
conclusion  of  a  pernicious  treaty,  without  even  wait- 
ing the  return  of  their  emissaries  from  Rome,  who 
were  daily  expected  with  vast  sums  of  money  to  sup- 
port the  catholic  cause.  Nor  were  such  clamours 
without  their  effect.  The  assembly  were  the  more 
careful  to  she>v  their  attachment  to  the  church.  A 
bishop  was  appointed  one  of  their  commissioners  ; 
and  he  was  admitted  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  con- 
trary to  his  former  sentiments.  Their  demands  re- 
lative to  religion  were  extensive  and  explicit,  and 
for  twenty  days  became  the  subject  of  perpetual  con- 
ferences. 

Borlase.  THE  commissioners  who  attended  at  Carrick  wcro 
so  limited  in  their  instructions,  and  so  much  time 
was  wasted  in  reporting  their  proceedings  to  the  as- 
sembly, receiving  their  further  directions,  returning 
•fo  the  marquis,  and  renewing  their  conferences, 
that  the  assembly  invited  Ormond  to  repair  to  his 
own  castle  at  Kilkenny,  where  he  might  reside  \uth 
honor  and  security,  and  carry  on  the  treaty  with  ex- 
pedition. He  accepted  the  invitation.  He  was  met 
at  some  distance  from  the  city  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  assembly,  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  conduct- 
ed with  the  utmost  pomp,  received  by  the  magistrates 
in  their  formalities,  lodged  in  his  castle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  guards,  with  all  the  honor  due  to 
his  station,  and  every  expression  of  reverence  and 
affection.  But,  while  Ormond  >vas  here  engaged  in 
lifgociation,  a  dangerous  spirit  of  mutiny  in  the  ar- 
my of  lord  Inchiquin  required  his  presence  in  Cork. 
These  forces,  confounded  at  the  success  of  the  inde- 
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Independent  party,  and  disappointed  in  their  expec-Carte, 
fa  I  ions  of  money,  grew  discontented  and  clamorous. Orm- 
Some  of  their  officers  thought  it  necessary  to  makevol^J • 
their  peace  in  time  with  the  ruling  power  of  England. 
Propositions-iveresent  to  parliament,  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  Inchiquin  himself  concurred :  they 
complained  of  dangerous  concessions  meditated  by 
Ormond  in  favor  of  tl)e  Irish;  they  talked  of  join- 
ing with  Jones  at  Dublin,  or  forcing1  their  way  to 
ihe  quarters  of  Owen  O'Nial.  The  treaty  was  thus 
necessarily  suspended.  The  general  assembly  con- 
sented to  continue  their  cession  while  the  marquis 
»vas  called  away  to  the  assistance  of  lord  Inchiquin, 
A  messenger  from  the  prince  landed  opportunely 
at  Cork,  \\ilh  assurances,  that  the  fleet  was  speedily 
to  arrive  with  ammunition  and  provisions;  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  immediately  to  sail,  and  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  soon  to  follow.  This  flattering 
intelligence,  together  with  the  vigilance  of  Inchiquin, 
and  the  address  of  Ormond,  soon  quieted  the  com- 
motions of  the  army.  Some  officers  were  impri- 
soned, others  displaced,  and  the  forces  so  modelled, 
as  to  ensure  their  future  quiet  and  attachment  And 
thus  was  the  marquis  of  Ormond  enabled  to  return 
to  Kilkenny,  and  resume  his  negociations. 

A  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  supreme  council,  noti- 
fying  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  his  powers  of  conclud- 
ing a  peace,  had  by  this  time  been  procured  by  Jones, 
transmitted  to  England,  and  sent  by  the  parliament 
to  their  commissioners  in  the  Iste  of  Wight. 
Charles  was  required  to  disavow  this  proceeding; 
and,  by  a  public  letter  to  the  marquis,  he  com- 
nianded  him  to  desist  from  any  further  treaty  with 
the  Irish.  But  he  had  already  contrived  to  convey 
a  private  answer  to  the  application  made  by  Ormond 
for  his  immediate  instructions.  He  repeated  his 
direction  that  he  should  obey  the  queen's  command?, 
and  proceed  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  He, 
therefore,  proceeded  without  scruple. 

DURING 
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the  interval  of  his  absence  at  Cork,  tlie 
Irish  agents  arrived  from  Koine,  laden  with  reliques, 
and  beriedictionSi  but  without  supplies  of  any  kind. 
The  Pope  pleaded  the  distresses  of  the  holy  see, 
which  prevented  him  from  advancing1  any  money  ta 
the  Irish  ;  nor  would  he  express  his  sense  of  the  con- 
ditions fit  to  be  demanded  in  matters  of  religion, 
but  left  them  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgment.  This  disappointment  served  to  confirm 
the  moderate  part  of  the  confederates  in  their  dispo- 
sitions to  peace.  Yet  still  the  various  passions,  pre- 
judices, and  interests,,  which  prevailed  in  the  general 
assembly,  embarrassed  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  and 
obliged  Ormond  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the 
extravagance  of  their  demands,  and  the  danger  ot 
their  delay.  But  what  was  of  still  greater  etiect, 
Carte,  the  remonstrance  of  the  army  to  the  parliament  of 
°™-  England,  requiring  that  the  king  should  be  brought 
pJ49  '  to  justice,  was  about  this  time  received  by  lord. 
Inchiquin  and  sent  to  Kilkenny.  Its  e0ect  in 
Ireland  was  sudden  and  powerful.  All  complaints 
in  the  protestant  army  were  silenced, ;  the  confederates 
stricken  with  a  violent  impression  of  the  king's  situ- 
ation, and  possibly  of  their  own  danger,  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  the  terms  proposed  by  Ormond.  The 
treaty  was  concluded,  the  peace  proclaimed ;  and 
even  the  clergy,  however  disappointed  in  some  of 
their  extravagant  demands,,  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  by  declarations,  and  circular  letters,  re- 
commended the  strict  observance  of  this  peace. 

WITH  respect  to  civil  affairs,   the   articles   \vc4rs 
generally  copied  from  those  of  the  year  forty-six.  In 
religion,  the  concessions  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
were  such  as  he  had  formerly  rejected  with  firmness, 
and  such  as  had  been  abhorred  by  the  general  body 
of  protestants.     All  the   penal   statutes  were  to  be 
repealed,   and   the   catholics  left  to   the  free   and 
Cox,        secure    exercise    of    their    religion.     They    were 
Append,   not,  indeed,   expressly  allowed  their  ecclesiastical 
No.  xliii.  jurisdiction,  nor  the  grant  of  churches  and  church- 
livings  ; 
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livings;  nor  were  they  expressly  restrained  in  these 
points.     On  the  contrary,   they  were  secured  in  the  Belling, 
possession  of  such  churches  as  they  now  held,  until  Vind. 
the  king's  pleasures  should  be  freely  and  authentically  caP-  17> 
declared.     And  that  greater  precision  was  not  used, 
and  more  extensive  concessions  granted  in  these  arti- 
cles, was  imputed    entirely  to  the  limited  powers  of 
the  lieutenant.      What  was  equally  odious,  and  ap- 
peared highly  dangerous,  the  marquis  consented  to 
divest  himself  of  the  full  power  inherent  in  his  of- 
fice,   in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  were 
conscious  of  their  former  perfidy   and   guilt,  and 
dreaded  that  the  articles  of  the  present  treaty  might 
not  he  observed.  Twelve  commissionersrwere  named 
by  the  general  assembly,  and  styled  COMMISSIONERS 
OP  TRUST.     They  -were   to   take  care  that  the  arti-  Ckrend, 
cles  of  peace  should  be  duly  performed,  until  they  vlst;  ?f. 

»        ill  ,•£•     i     •          /•  11         i  11  ^  the  Irish. 

should  be  ratified   in  a  tull  and   peaceable  con ven-Reh. 
tiori  of  parliament.      They  were  to  be  joint  sharersp.  74. 
with  the  lord  lieutenant  in  his  authority  ;  so  that  he 
could  neither  levy  soldiers,   raise  money,   nor  even 
erect  garrisons,  without  the  approbation  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  these  commissioners. 

ORMOND,  sensible  that  such  concessions  must  prove 
highly  offensive  to  the  zealous  protestants,  instantly 
published  a  declaration  to  explain  and  justify  his 
treaty.  He  professed,  that  his  care  for  the  p rotes- Carte, 
taut  religion,  and  the  interests  of  the  crown  had°rm: 
been  continued  through  his  whole  conduct,  to  the !,0 ^ 
conclusion  of  the  peace;  for  this  he  appealed  to  the 
articles,  which,  as  he  alleged,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  some  moderate  indulgence  to  the  confe- 
derates, together  with  some  things  necessary  to  their 
present  security,  \mtil  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be 
passed  in  -parliament.  He  observed,  that  ho  had 
made  no  accommodation  with  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  barbarities  committed  in  the  beginning  of 
"the 'rebellion  ;  that  he  had  not  condescended  to  any 
articles,  until  the  treaty  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament had  been  broken  off,  and  the  army  proclaim- 
ed 
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ed  their  horrid  design  against  the  king's  life. 
"  This/'  said  he,  <c  we  mention  not  to  invalidate 
"  any  of  the  concessions  made  unto  this  people  ; 
"  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  them  in  every  point 
"  the  more  sacred  and  inviolable,  by  how  much  the 
"  necessity  on  his  majesty's  part  for  granting  them 
"  is  greater,  and  the  submission  on  their  part  to  his 
"  majesty's  authority,  in  such  his  great  necessity, 
"  more  opportune  and  seasonable ;  as  also,  to  call 
"  the  world,  (and  whomsoever  either  any  peace  at 
f<  all  with  the  Irish,  or  the  terms  of  this  peace  may 
"  be  distasteful  unto)  to  testify,  hereafter,  that  as  the 
"  full  benefit  thereof  cannot  without  great  injustice, 
<:  and  somewhat  of  ingratitude  (if  we  may  so  speak  in 
"  the  case  of  his  majesty)  with  reference  to  this  last 
"  act  of  theirs,  be  denied  unto  them  ; — so  any  blame 
(t  thereof,  ought  to  be  laid  on  those  alone  who  have 
"  imposed  the  said  necessity,  the  saddest  to  which 
"  any  king  was  ever  reduced." 

BUT  whatever  hopes  the  marquis  conceived  from 
his  liberal  concessions  to  the  Irish  :  whether  he  still 
flattered  himself  with  expectations  of  leading  a  pow- 
erful army  of  royalists  to  the  king's  rescue,  whether 
he  fancied  that  the  prosecutors  of  this  unhappy 
prince  might  be  terrified  from  their  present  purpose, 
by  the  apprehensions  of  a  powerful  invasion  from 
Ireland  ;  it  was  now  too  late  to  serve  his  royal  mas- 
ter. Charles  was  brought  to  his  trial  ;  and  before, 
the  intelligence  of  the  Irish  treaty  arrived  at  London, 
he  had  already  received  the  fatal  stroke. 
Bor'ase.  THE  news  of  this  catastrophe  was  received  by 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  at  Youghal,  as  he  returned 
from  visiting  prince  Rupert;  who,  to  the  great 
consolation  of  the  royalists,  had  arrived  at  Kinsale 
with  the  fleet  so  long  expected.  He  instantly  pro- 
claimed the  prince  of  Wales  king,  and  caused  the 
like  proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  places  subject 
to  his  authority.  Such  was  the  detestation  express- 
ed by  the  Irish  at  the  execution  of  Charles,  that 
the  nuncio  at  once-  concluded  the  whole  party 

would 
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would  submit  to  the  lord  lieutenant.     He  had 
some  time  continued  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  his°r,mj, 
disgraces,  in  hopes  that  some  favourable  incidentp>  ^  ' 
might  draw  the  nation  into  his  measures.    His  hopes 
were  now  desperate;   he   resolved  to  retire  from  a 
country,  which  he  had  so  long  distracted  by  his  sense- 
less ambition;  he  embarked   privately;  and,   from 
France,  still  continued  to  enflame  the  Irish  clergy 
by  his  letters,  until  he  was  recalled  to  Rome. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  was  confirmed  in  Borla?e, 
his  government  by  the  new  king,  and  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause  was  fixed  and  invariable/ 
had  now  a  variety  of  enemies  and  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. The  capital  was  in  possession  of  the  par- A.  U. 
liament;  and  Jones,  their  governor,  expected  pow-lG49. 
erful  reinforcements.  Sir  Charles, Coote  maintained 
Derry  for  the  parliament.  The  British  forces  of 
Ulster  professed  an  abhorrence  of  the  king's  death; 
but  their  abhorrence  of  the  Irish  was  equally  Violent: 
They  disdained  any  connection  with  the  confederates 
or  their  supreme  council.,  and  neither  acceded  to  the 
peace,  nor  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  lord 
lieutenant.  Owen  O^Nial,  leader  of  a"  formidable 
Irish  army,  still  declared  in  favor  of  the  nuncio's 
measures,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  royal  party.  Some  * 
of  these  various  enemies  were  if  possible,  to  be  re- 
conciled. Ormond  first  applied  to  O'Nial,  who 
consented  to  a  treaty.  But  the  commissioners  of 
trust,  who  hated  and  dreaded  him,  refused  to  allow 
him  such  a  number  of  forces  as  he  demanded  on  an 
accommodation.  The  treaty  was  thus  broken  oft' 
The  marquis  next  addressed  himself  to  Cdoto, 
Coote  returned  only  vague  and  general  professions, 
although  he  had  formerly  declared  against  taking 
any  part  with  those  who  should  change  the  go- 
vernment, or  injure  the  person  or  posterity  of  the 
king.  He  endeavoured,  in  the  last  place,  to  prac^ 
tise  with  Jones.  Jones  declared  his  firm' resolution 
of  adhering  to  his  principles  and  party,  and  support- 
ing the  English  interest.  To  his  pathetic  repre- 
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sentations  of  the  king's  injuries  and  sufferings,  he 
coldly  answered,  that  Ormond  must  blame  himself 
for  the  death  of  this  unhappy  prince;  for,  by  hi* 
arrival  and  transactions  in  Ireland,,  while  the  treaty 
of  Newport  was  depending-,  he  had  impressed  the- 
minds  of  men  with  a  firm  persuasion  of  the-  king's- 
total  insincerity,  and  determined  them  to  desperate 
measures.  It  scarcely  served  to  allay  the  mortifica- 
tion arising  from  these  repeated  disappointments,  and 
the  distresses  of  the  marquis,  that  the  British  forces 
of  Ulster  declared  for  the  king,  and  blocked  up  Sir 
Charles  Coote  in  Deny.. 

Carta,  Ormond  was  now  to  collect  an  army  from  men 

jnJ¥      of  different  nations,  religions,  interests,  a4id  passions  ; 
p.  60.      to  unite  those  who  for  eight  years  had  waged1  bitter 
war  against  each  other,  with  every  circumstance  of 
barbarous  animosity  and  revenge.     Me  had  few  of- 
ficers on  whose  affection  and  abilities  he  could  relyr 
was   utterly   ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
confederate  party,  their  stores,  magazines,  artillery, 
lists,  and  quarters  of  their  men ;  the  state  of  their 
garrisons,  and  .dispositions  of  the   commanders  in 
their  several  forts  and' cities.     They  had  engaged  for 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
*  five  hundred  horse.     But  the  provinces  could  not 
maintain  this  number;  and  those  whom  they  dismis- 
sed found  a  ready  entertainment  from  O^Nial.     The 
leaders  contended  with  each*  other  for  military  ho- 
nours and  commands,  and  perplexed  the  lord  lieute- 
nant by   their  rivalships  and    competitions.     The 
marquis  of  Clanricarde  soon  perceived  his  distress  r 
andy  with  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  royal  service,,  re- 
signed his  post  of  lieutenant  general,  to  assist  him  in- 
eontenting  the  various  elaihiants.     The  commissio- 
ners of  trust,  attentive  only  to  their  private  interests 
took  little  care   to   provide  magazine*  or  money. 
They  had,  indeed,  appJotted  sixty  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  kingdom ;    but,,  when  tne  marquis  was  to 
take  the  fieM,  no  part  of  .this  applotment  was  col- 
lected.   He  applied,,  in  person,,  to  several  cities  and 

incorporate 
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incorporate  towns.  These,  like  so  many  petty  re- 
publics, obeyed  no  orders  of  the  general  assembly, 
but  directed  all  contributions  by  their  own  acts,  and 
granted  or  denied  them,  as  they  deemed  most  suita- 
ble to  their  own  convenience.  At  Waterford,  he  pro- 
cured seven  thousand  pounds,  by  mortgaging  the 
king's  rents  and  customs;  five  thousand  were  pro- 
mised by  Limerick,  Gal  way  engaged  for  the  same 
sum.  The  securities  were  reluctantly  accepted,  and 
the  money  slowly  paid. 

SOME  assistance  he  expected  from  the  fleet  under  Carte, 
the  comraaid  of  prince  Rupert,  though  this  fleet Orm- 
was  not  directly  subject  to  his  orders.     But  Rupert,  V0'g5 
whether  he  envied  the  glory  which  Ormond  might 
acquire  from   reducing  Ireland  to  the  king's  obedi- 
ence, er  from  whatever  other  mean  and  factious  mo- 
tive,   studied  from  the  first  to  disconcert  the  lieute- 
«ant.     He   had  desired   one   thousand  landmen  to 
man  his  fleet ;  and,  no   sooner  were  they  granted, 
when  his  partiality  to  the  Irish,  encouraged  them  to 
-sedition.     Contrary  .to  the  articles  of  peace,  they 
were  allowed  to  celebrate  their  mass  in  the  sea-ports  ; 
and,  spirited   wp  by   the  attendants  of  the  prince, 
they  insulted  tfee  protestants,   and  raised  such  com- 
motions,  as  all  the  diligence  and  prudence  of  lord 
Inchiqtiin  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  allay  :     Rupert 
himself  held  a  correspondence  with  Antrim,  O'Nial, 
ami  other  discontented  Irish       Encouragement  was 
given  in  'his  nanae  to  all  who  were  willing  to  serve 
the  king  in   "  an  opposite  way  to  the  present  go- 
"  vernment."    Thus  was  a  turbulent  spirit  excited 
in  Connavight,    which  Clanricarde   with   difficulty 
repressed;  schemes  were  formed  for  raising  forces  in 
'the  South ;  Qrmomd  discovered  these  practices,  and 
Rupert  was  ashamed   to  avow  them.      As  the  mar- 
quis now  meditated  the  design  of  investing  Dublin, 
the  prince  was  in  treated  to  block  up  the  harbour 
with  his  fleet.     Jones  must  have  thus  been  spaedily 
reduced  to  extremity;  but  a  service  so  easy  and  so 
essential  to  the  king's  interest,  prince  Rupert  unac- 
countably declined.     With  the  same  obstinacy  he 

refused 
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refused  to  favor  the  blockade  of  J)crry,  and  to  cut 
pff  the  supplies  expected  by  Sir  Charles  Copte ;  nor 
\vould  he  furnish  Onnond  with  the  money,,  which 
the  king  had  directed  him  to  pay  to  his  lieutenant 
for  the  public  service. 

Carte  IN   this  complicated   distress,  Ormond   earnestly 

p.m.        urged  that  the  king  himself  should  repair  to  Ireland. 

V°02  '  ^ne  Povver  °f  t-ue  commissioners  of  trust  would  be 
'/  thus  dissolved;  the  loyalists  enlivened;  every  man 
•would  press  forward  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
service  of  his  sovereign  ;  most  of  the  forces  of  Jones 
\vould  desert;  Owen  O'Nial  would  be  reconciled  to 
government.  He  had  already  assured  the  king  of 
his  submission  immediately  on  his  arrival,,  on  the 
terms  of  being  included  in  the  aetof  oblivion,  al- 
lowed liberty  of  conscience,  employed  .in  his  ma- 
jesty's army,,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an 
.  ,  parl.  The  king  himself  seemed  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  this  adventure;  when  the  Scottish 
commissioners  attended  him  at  the  Hague,,  he  re- 
ferred them  to  his  arrival  in  Ireland  for  an  answer  to 
their  imperious  propositions.  His  heavy  baggage 
and  inferior  servants  were  embarked,  and  actually 
landed.  But  three  months  were  wasted  in  a  vain  e^- 
pectation  of  assistance  frpin  the  States ;  more  time 
lost  at  Saint  Germains  ;  and,  though  the  king  still 
adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  the  Isle 
pf  Jersey,  yet  the  time  of  action  was  already  arrived, 
$nd  Qrmond  obliged  to  take  the  field. 

n,  69.  TpE  reduction  of  Dublin  was  now  the  great  ob- 

ject of  his  enterprizes.  To  gain  this  city,  was,  in 
effect,  to  gajn  the  whole  kingdom.  He  flattered 
himself  that  it  would  also  produce  an  insurrection  in 
England;  that  numbers  who  detested  the  king's 
death  would  be  encouraged  to  declare  themselves  ; 
and  \vas  particularly  assured  that  many  London 
merchants  only  waited  until  Dublin  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  to  transport  themselves  and 
their  effects,  amounting  to  an  immense  value,  and 
<  -<y  on  their  commerce  in  Ireland.  Fpr  an  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  of  such  consequence,  Ormond  \vas  miserably 
provided:  he  had  no  magazines,  no  money;  the 
forces  on  which  he  was  to  depend  grew  mutinous  by 
their  distresses;  and  the  Irish,  in  particular,  were 
unused  to  discipline,  impatient  of  restraint,  without 
-zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
only  to  be  bribed  to  their  duty  ;  proud  of  being 
found  necessary  to  the  king's  service  ;  filled  with  their 
own  imaginary  consequence,  and  insolent  to  their 
fellow-soldiers.  About  two  thousand  of  the  Mun- 
stcr  army,  which  Ormond  contrived  to  collect  in  the 
month  of  May,  were  employed  under  the  earl  of 
Castlchaven  to  reduce  those  places  in  Leinster, 
which  were  still  possessed  by  the  forces  of  Owen 
O'Nial  ;  and,  though  they  struggled  with  extreme 
difficulties,  yet  they  performed  this  service.  Sir 
George  Monroe,  whom  the  king  had  commissi- 
oned to  command  in  Ulster,  was  detached  into 
Couuaught  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  forces 
employed  against  Coote;  and,  having i n  conjunction 
with  Clanricarde,  reduced  the  parliamentarian  gar- 
risons in  the  West,  marched  to  the  support  of  the 
army  which  lay  before  Berry.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  lord  lieutenant  mustered  six  thousand  foot,  and 
two  thousand  horse,  near  Carlovv;  and,  by  the  help 
of  some  money  borrowed  from  private  persons,  put 
this  body  in  motion.  He  reduced  Kildare,  and 
other  places  held  by  the  enemy;  but  the  necessities 
of  his  army  were  a  fatal  impediment  to  his  progress; 
so  that,  when  Jones  had  marched  to  some  distance 
from  the  capital,  and  Ormond  had  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  him  to  advantage,  he  was  forced 
to  keep  his  station  westward  of  the  Lifley,  and  to 
fcuffer  the  governor  to  retire  unmolested. 

NOR  was  Jones  without  his  difficulties  and  dis~ 
tresses.  A.  great  part  of  his  garrison  was  disaffected, 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ormond,  and  im- 
patiently expected  his  approach.  His  provisions 
were  exhausted ;  nor  were  his  forces  sufficient  to 
jncet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  even  if  no  suspicions 
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were  entertained  of  their  fidelity.     But,  as  prince 
Rupert  obstinately  and  repeatedly  refused  to  block 
up  the  harbour  or  Dublin,  he  soon  gained  some  re- 
inforcements and  some  provisions    from  England. 
Nor  did  he  want  address  and  industry  to  find   re- 
sources   in    Ireland.     Owen    O'Nial    whose    over- 
tures had  been  disdainfully  rejected  by  the  confede- 
rates, commenced  a  treaty  with  the  parliamentarian 
leaders,  which  Jones  found  it  highly   expedient  to 
Belling,    encourage.      Owen    was    now    encamped    in   the 
VmtL       county  of  Monaghan,  with  his  rear  to   Dundalk, 
Newry,  Carlingford,  and  other  places  possessed  by 
Monk.     Their  mutual  interests  produced  a  cessa- 
tion between  these  two  commanders.     The  Irish  ge- 
neral even  declared  his  readiness  to  form  a  perma- 
nent accommodation    with    the  ruling    powers  of 
England ;  offered  his  propositions,  and  was  amused 
with  frequent  conferences.     To  Jones  he  promised 
that  he  would  find  full  employment  for  the  marquis 
of  Orinond,  if  he  were   furnished  with  money  and 
ammunition ;  and  of  these  he  was  readily  assured. 
OraT       ^  ^e  sallje  time>   the   governor  of  Dublin  found 
voLII.     means  of  practising  with  the  officers  who  served  un- 
p.7i-78.  der  Preston,  and  so  wrought  on  these,  and  their  ge- 
neral, that  they  formed  a  base  design  upon  the  life 
.     of  Ormond,  which  was  either  timely  discovered,  or 
which  they  had  not  the  hardiness  to  execute. 

IN  the  midst  of  these  dangers  and  difficulties, 
Ormond  was  reinforced  by  two  thousand  of  lord 
Inchiquin's  foot;  and  having  received  some  sup* 
plies  of  money  by  the  industry  of  Castlehaven  and 
Taafe,  proceeded  in  his  expedition.  At  Naas,  it 
;was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  advance  against 
Dublin.  He  marched  to  Castle-knock,  within  can- 
non shot  of  the  gates,  in  hopes  of  raising  some  com- 
motion within  the  walls ;  but,  after  some  inconsider- 
able skirmishes,  found  it  necessary  to  encamp  at 
Pinglass,  within  two  miles  of  the  city.  Here  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,that  Jones  had  detached  most  part 
oi'Jiis  horse  to  Drogheda,  a  motion  which,  by  cut- 
ting 
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ting  off  his  provisions,  must  reduce  his  army  to  ex- 
treme distress.  Lord  Inchiquin  was  instantly  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them  with  a  strong:  body  of  cavalry,  sur- 
prised, and  routed  the  party,  laid  siege  to  Drogheda, 
and  soon,  obliged  this  city  to  surrender.  Having  in- 
telligence of  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  employed  to 
escort  some  ammunition  furnished  by  the  parliamen- 
tarians to  Owen  O'Nial,  he  attacked  and  routed  the 
horse,  cut  the  infantry  to  pieces,  invested  Dundalk, 
which  Monk,  was  forced,  by  his  own  soldiers,  to  sur- 
render ,-  and,  having  reduced  some  less  considerable 
garrisons,  returned  triumphantly  to  the  camp  at 
Fin  glass. 

ON  the  return  of  Inchiquin,  the  army  was  found 
to  consist  of  seven  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse,  a  force  insufficient  to  form  the  siege  of  an  exr- 
tensive  and  populous  city,  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrison.     It  was-  resolved,  however,  to  encompass 
Dublin   on    all    sides;    and  while  lord   Dillon  of 
Costello  was  left  on  the  north  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  Orrnond,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
crossed  the  Liffey,   and  encamped  at  Rathmines, 
proposing  to  extend  his  works  to  the  eas^  so  as  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  river.    Some  disagree- 
able advices  served  to  damp  the  joy  arising  from  the 
late  successes  of  lord  Inchiquin.     In  the  northern 
province,    the  British  troops,    who    had    invested 
Derry,  from  their  aversion  to  the  indepesdent  party, 
began  to  suspect  that  their  leaders,  regardless  of  the 
ends  of  the  covenant,  really  intended  to  restore  the 
king  without  conditions,  and  to  re-establish  the  hat- 
ed order  of  bishops.  Possessed  with  these  fears,  they 
refused  obedience  to  their  general,  lord  Montgomery 
of  Ardes,  renounced  the  canse  and  adherents  of  an 
Tincovenanted  king,  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and 
dispersed.     Sir  Charles  Coote  seized  the  advantage 
of  this  dissension :  and>  addressing  himself  to  Owen 
O'Nial,  engaged  him,  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  to 
march  to  his  relief.      Lord  Ardes  was    too   much 
weakened  to  await  his   approach;    and    therefore, 
raised  the  siege  of  Derry,  at  the  time  when  Coote 

was 
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was  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  What  was  still 
more  alarming  to  the  army  before  Dublin,  three 
English  officers,  Reynolds,  Hunks,  and  Venables, 
arrived  at  this  city,  with  two  thousand  foot  and  six 
hundred  horse,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
various  necessaries  for  the  garrison,  at  the  time  when 
Ormond  was  on  his  march  to  Rathmines.  By  tbe  ve- 
ry ships  which  brought  these  succours,  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  Ormond  and  Inchiquin,  that  Dub- 
lin was  now  thought  to  be  sufficiently  defended  ;  that 
Cromwell  lay  at  Bristol  with  a  great  army,  arid  that 
he  designed  to  land  in  Minister. 

IN  this  province  many  were  devoted  to  the  ruling 
power  of  England  :  the  royal  garrisons  were  weak  ; 
and  Cromwell,  it  was  justly  supposed,  would  be  per- 
fectly  informed   of   their  condition.     By  reducing 
Munster,  he  would  become  master  of  the  best  ports 
of  the  kingdom,  he    would  cut  off'  the  provisions 
of  the  army;  so  that,  if  Dublin  were  reduced,  they 
must  be  still  distressed  ;  and  should  they  fail  in  their 
present  attempt,  their  cause  must  be  utterly  despe- 
rate.    It  was  therefore  resolved  without  hesitation, 
that  lord  Inchiquin  should  inarch  to  the  South  with 
three  regiments  of  horse  to  strengthen  the  garrisons, 
and,  by  his  presence,  to  confirm  the  people  in  their 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause.     At  the  same  time", 
it    was    determined    to    continue   the    blockade  of 
Dublin,  as  it  must  prove  a  dangerous  discourage- 
ment to  their  party,  should  the  present  enterprise 
be  abandoned.     Yet,  as  their  diminished  numbers 
required  greater  caution,  it  was  the  opinion  of  a, 
council  of  war,  that  the  'marquis  (when  the  enemy's 
part)*  was  first  driven  from   Rathfarnham,  a  service 
eas;iiy  effected)  should  remove  from  Rathmines  to  a 
securer  quarter,  at  a  place  called  Drumnah,   whence 
he  might   hold    an    uninterrupted    communication 
with  the  party  stationed  on  the   north  side  of  the 
river. 

Carte,          A  MOTION  which  had  the  air  of  a  retreat,  was  ut- 
Or.mir      terly  intolerable  to  many  officers    who  had   more 

vol.  11.  •  »  /•  i 

p.  79-81.  confidence 
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confidence  than  skill.  They  represented  the  re- 
duction of  Dublin  as  a  work  of  less  difficulty  than 
was  pretended  ;  they  observed,  that  the  enemy's 
horse  subsisted  only  by  the  convenience  of  some 
meadows  near  the  walls  on  the  south-side  of  the 
river;  that  to  deprive  them  of  this  pasture,  and  thus, 
in  a  few  days,  to  starve  their  horse,  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  possess  the  adjoining  castle, 
called  Baggatrath,  which  might  be  sufficiently  forti- 
fied in  one  night.  Hence  might  the  works  be  ad- 
vanced securely  to  the  river,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  gar- 
rison from  farther  succours,  and  provoke  them  to 
compel  their  officers  to  relieve  their  intolerable  dis- 
tress by  a  surrender  of  the  city. 

AN  overture  so  plausible  was  approved  by  the 
council  of  war;   nor  did  Ormond   venture,  by  his 
own  authority,  to  forbid  an  enterprize  of  gallantry, 
which,  HI  the  opinion  of  his  principal  officers,  was 
practicable    and  promising.     At  the  close  of  day, 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Purcell  was  detached  with 
fifteen  hundred  foot  to  Baggatrath,  while  the  rest  of 
the  forces  were  drawn  up  in  battalia  to  support  him 
against  any  interruption  from  the  town.     Although 
the  castle  lay  but  about  a  mile    distant  from  the 
camp,  yet  the  whole  night  was  wasted  in  traversing 
the  adjacent  country,  before  Purcell  could  gain  hii 
place  of  destination  and  commence  his  works.    The 
treachery  of  the  guides  alone  could  have  occasioned 
this  day;  and   one  Reily,   an  ecclesiastic,  who  had 
carried  on   a  correspondence  between   Jones   and 
O'Nial,  afterwards  claimed  the  merit  of  betraying  the 
royal  army.     Ormond  had  been  all  night  employed 
either  in  the  field,  or  in  his  tent.     In  the  morning, 
lie  found  Baggatrath  not  so  strong,  nor  his  works  so 
far  advanced  as  he  expected.     Parties  of  the  enemy 
were  discovered   lying  between  this  castle  and  the 
strand.     It  was  evident,  that  Jones  would  hazard 
an  engagement ;  and  as  the  whole  army  must  now 
be  drawn   out,  it  seemed   not  more  dangerous  to 
support  their  party  in  their  works,  than  to  cover 
their  retreat.     Ormond,  having- made  the  necessary 
VOL.  III.  2  X  dispositions,, 
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dispositions,  in  full  expectation  of  a  sally,  retired 
to  Ins  tent  to  take  some  repose,  but  was  quickly 
roused  by  repeated  vollies;  and  scarcely  had  he 
ridden  one  hundred  yards,  \vhen  he  found  the  party 
of  Purcell  driven  from  their  works;  Sir  William 
Vaughan,  another  of  his  officers,  routed  and  slain; 
his  horse  flying,  and  his  whole  right  wing  complete- 
ly broken.  When  he  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured 
to  correc  this  disorder,  he  forced  this  way  to  the  left  ; 
but  here  the  troops  at  once  caught  the  panic,  and 
fled,  without  firing  on  the  enemy.  Those  stationed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  recover  the  victory  from  an  enemy  in  con- 
fusion, and  solely  intent  on  plunder,  consulted  only 
their  present  security,  and  cast  themselves  into  Trim 
and  Drogheda ;  while  the  marquis  retired  to  Kilken- 
ny with  some  shattered  remains  of  his  army.  Fifteen 
hundred  private  soldiers,  and  vthree  hundred  officers 
were  made  prisoners;  about  six  hundred  slain  ; 
many  of  these,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  conquerors, 
when  they  had  accepted  quarter  and  laid  down  their 
arms. 

SUCH  was  the  event  of  this  enterprize  against 
Dublin,  an  event,  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a 
general,,  confronted  in  his  authority,  an  army,  weak 
and  unprovided,  composed  of  discordant  parts ; 
the  officers  faithless,  negligent,  and  ignorant,  coun- 
tenanced in  their  disobedience  by  the  commissioners 
of  trust;  the  men  undisciplined,  unuse^l  to  danger, 
indifferent  to  the  service,  and  secure  of  an  asylum 
among  their  Irish  associates,  when,  on  the  first  alarm 
of  an  enemy,  they  should  abandon  their  leaders 
The  loss  of  such  men  was  not  so  considerable  as  that 
of  arms  and  ordnance.  And  the  still  more  impor- 
tant effects  of  this  disaster,  were  the  dejection  of 
the  friends,  and  exultation  of  the  enemies  of  the 
royal  cause,  the  diminution  of  that  reverence  which 
had  generally  been  paid  to  Ormond,  and  the  fears, 
jealousies,  and  complaints  industriously  propagated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  late  peace  ;  who  imputed  the 

misfortune 
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misfortune    of    the    confederates    entirely    to   the 
marquis,    and   transmitted    the  intelligence  of 
defeat  to  Rome  with  the  utmost  joy  and  triumph. 

*  Onnoncl,  himself  was  not    dispirited     by   this 
accident.     Owen  O'Nial  had  grown  disgusted  with 
his  new  friends,   the  independents.     They  had  re-Carte» 
jected  his  overtures  in  England  ;    they  had  formally  ^["h 
condemned   the   treaties  made  with  him  by  Monk p°g2. ' 
and  Coote  ;    thus,  they  oftended  his  pride,  and  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  security 
by  other  measures.     He  renewed  his  treaty  with 
the  i»;arquis  of  Ornjond ;   the   marquis  was  solici- 
tous to  gain  him;  the  commissioners  of  trust  were 
rendered  more  tractable  by  misfortune;   the  treaty 
was   carried  on  with  some  appearance  of  success ; 
and  it  was  expected,   that  O'Nial  would  soon  join 
the  king's  lieutenant  with  six  thousand  well  appoint- 
ed   foot,    and    five  hundred  horse.     The  prospect 
of  such  a  reinforcement  inspired  Ormond  with  hopes 
of  successfully   renewing  his  attempt   on    Dublin, 
(especially  if  any  accident  should  detain  the  supplies 
expected  from   England)  and  even  of  reducing  the 
whole  kingdom.     To  confirm   him  in  his  hopes  of 
better  fortune,  when,  about  a  week  after  the  battle 
of  Rathmines,   he  advanced   only  with  three   hun- 
dred  horse   to   Drogheda,   which  as  he  expected, 
was  invested  by  Jones,  this  governor  was  so  alarm- 
ed, that  he  raised  the  siege  precipitately,  and  retired 
to  Dublin. 

BUT  the  time  was  now  come,  when  the  ruling 
powers  of  England  were  ready  to  demonstrate,  that 
if  they  had  so  long  appeared  insensible  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  Ireland,  it  arose  from  necessity,  from  their 

still 

*  Soon  after  his  defeat,  the  marquis  wrote  to  Jones,  desiring  that 
he  would  send  a  list  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken.  In  the  pride  of 
his  success,  the  republican  governor  returned  the  following  laconic 
answer. ' 

"  My  Lord, 

"  SINCE  I  routed   your  army,  I  cannot  have  the  happiness  to  know 
"  where  you  are,  that  I  may  wait  upon  you. 

*'  MICHAEL  JONES." 
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more  important  concerns  in   England,   from 
their  attention  to  a  momentous  cause,  which  engaged 
all   their  faculties,   and   all  their  resources.     From 
the  moment  that  their  triumph  over  the  royal  power 
was   completed,   the  necessity  of  reducing   Ireland 
was  seriously  and   sincerely  weighed,  and  motions 
made  in  parliament  for  a  powerful  army  to  be  sent 
into  this   kingdom,   for  the  chastisement  of  popish 
rebels,   and  the  relief  of    their  protestant  brethren. 
The  opposite  interests  of  the  presbyterian  and  inde- 
pendent parties  for  some  time  suspended  the  design. 
The  first  contended  for  entrusting  the  Irish  expedi- 
tion to  the  command  of  Sir  William  Waller;   the 
latter  were  for  employing  Lambert.      The  divisions 
between  the  parliament  and  the  army  raised  new  ob- 
stacles. The  revolt  of  Wales,  insurrections,  prepara- 
tions of   the  Scots  to  invade  England    banished  all 
thoughts  of  an  Irish  expedition ;  and,  had  not  the  con- 
federates of  Ireland  been  obstinately  hardened  in  their 
infatuation,  had  they  formed  a  real  and  a  timely  union 
under   the   marquis  of    Ormond,   they  must  have 
soon  expelled  every  partizan  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment from  their  country.     But  a  dreadful  chatise- 
ment  was  reserved  for  their  pride  .and    bigotry. 
The  progress  of  Ormond  again  awakened  the  parlia- 
ment to  a  lively  sense  of  the  danger  of  their  cause 
in  Ireland.     Waller  was  no  longer  considered  as  a 
general  proper  to  be  employed   in   this  country : 
Lambert  was  secretly  supplanted  by  a  more  power- 
ful competitor.     Cromwell  was  persuaded,   that  the 
conduct  of  an  Irish  war  was  not  unworthy  of  his  own 
abilities,   and  might  add  to  his  power  and  conse- 
quence.    He    contrived,    by  his   intrigues,  to  be 
chosen  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  parliament. 

THE  preparations  for    his  expedition,  the  sup- 

Orm*'      pression  of  the  levellers,  who  saw  through  the  design 

Tol.  II.    of  transporting  them  into  Ireland,  and  opposed  it  by 

p  83.       violence,  the  reluctance  of  many  others  to  serve  in 

Ireland,    where    their    countrymen    had    hitherto 
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been  abandoned  to  distress  and  famine,  and  some 
difficulties  in  procuring-  ships,  occasioned  considera- 
ble delays.  It  began  to  be  questioned  whether 
Cromwell  would  at  all  embark.  But  his  armament 
was  at  length  completed ;  the  late  change  of  affairs,  Ludlow. 
by  the  action  of  Rathmines,  or  the  accidents  of 
wind  and  weather,  diverted  him  from  his  purpose 
of  invading  the  southern  province;  he  steerea  his 
course  to  Dublin;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
August,  landed  with  eight  thousand  foot,  four 
thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries of  war. 

IN  Dublin,  he  exercised  his  new  authority;  re- Carte, 
gulated  all  civil  and  military  affairs,  offered  Hldem-Orm. 
nity  and  protection  to  all  those  who  would  submit™1!?1' 
to  the  parliament,  an  offer  readily  embraced  by  ma-p' 
ny  of  the  bitterest  adversaries  to  the  peace  and 
Ormond;  and,  having  committed  the  care  of  the 
city  to  a  new  governor,  Sir  Theophilus  Jones, 
took  the  field  with  ten  thousand  chosen  men.  Or- 
mond, who  was  now  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
rightly  judged  that  Cromwell  would  make  his  first 
attempt  on  Drogheda,  a  frontier  town,  the  most 
exposed,  and  of  greatest  consequence  for  opening  a 
communication  with  the  northern  province.  He 
inspected  and  repaired  the  fortifications  of  this  city; 
committed  it  to  the  government  of  Sir  Arthur  As- 
ton a  catholic  officer,  distinguished  by  his  gallan- 
try. His  garrison  was  augmented  to  two  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  all  chosen  men,  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  many  officers  of  repu- 
tation, and  furnished  with  a  full  proportion  of  am- 
munition and  provisions.  Such*  dispositions  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  Drogheda; 
and,  while  Ormond  retired  in  expectation  of  being 
reinforced  by  lord  Inchiquin,  he  indulged  his  hopes 
that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  be  speedily 
diminished  by  their  unsuccessful  assault,  and  by  the 
inconveniences  and  severities  of  a  siege. 

BUT 
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But  Cromwell  was  possessed  with  that  intrepidity 
and  vigor  which  quickly  dissipated  these  expectati- 
ons.    Disdaining-  all  regular  approaches  and  formal 
operations  of  a  siege,  he  summoned  the  governor 
to  surrender;  and  on  his  refusal,  thundered  against 
the  walls  for  two  days,  until  he  had  made  a  suffici- 
ent, breach.     The   assault  was  given,  and  his  men 
twice  repulsed.     In  the  third  attempt,  led  by  Crom- 
well  himself,   the   town  was  gained.     Quarter  had 
been  promised  to  all  those  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms ;   a  promise  observed  until  all  resistance 
was  at  an  end.     But  the  moment  that  the  city  was 
completely  reduced,  Cromwell,    with  an    infernal 
calmness  and  deliberation,  resolved  by  one  effectual 
execution  to  terrify  the  whole  Irish  party.     He  issu- 
ed his  fatal  orders,  that  the  garrison  should  be  put 
to  the  sword.     His  soldiers,  many  of  them  with  re- 
luctance, butchered  their  prisoners.     The  govern- 
or, and  all  his  gallant  officers,  betrayed  to  slaugh- 
ter by  the  cowardice  of  some  of  their  troops,  were 
massacred  without  mercy.     For  five  days  this  hide- 
ous  execution  was  continued   with  every  circuin- 
Borlase,    stance  of  horror.     A  number  of  ecclesiastics  was 
found  within  the  walls ;  and  Cromwell,  as  if  imme- 
diately commissioned  to  execute  divine  vengeance 
on  these  ministers  of  idolatry,  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  plunge  their  weapons  into  the  helpless  wretches. 
Some  few  of  the  garrison  contrived  to  escape  in  dis- 
guise. Thirty  persons  only  remained  unslaughtered 
by  an  enemy  glutted  and  oppressed  by  carnage; 
and  these  were  instantly  transported  as  slaves  to  Bar- 
badoes. 

THIS  execrable  policy  had  the   intended  effect. 
Carte.      Tne  garrisons  of  Trim  and  Dundalk,  in  their  con- 
llt  SuPra-  sternation,  neglected  the  orders  of  the  rnarquis  of 
Ormond  to  burn  these  towns,  and  demolish  the  for- 
tifications; so  that  they  were  immediately  possessed 
by  the  enemy.     Venables  was  detached   into   the 
province  of  Ulster.     He  soon  reduced  Carlinford : 
Newry    wa$    surrendered :     in-    marching    against 

JUsburne, 
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Lisburne,  he  was  attacked,  and  exposed  to  some 
danger,  but  fortunately  extricated  himself,  and  was 
received  into  the  town  without  resistance.  Belfast 
was  surrendered  upon  articles,  in  four  days  after 
his  approach ;  Colerain  was  betrayed  to  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  who  drove  Sir  George  Monroe  from 
the  counties  of  Downe  and  Antrim,  and  reduced 
the  whole  Country  except  the  castle  of  Carricfer- 

£US. 

DURING  this  rapid  progress,  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  in  all  the  mortification  of  a  discomfited  ge- 
neral kept  himself  retired,  at  the  head  of  fif- 
teen hundred  foot,  and  seven  hundred  horse,  most 
of  them  new  raised  levies,  and  many  of  suspected 
faith.  He,  indeed,  expected  to  be  reinforced  both 
by  lord  Inchiquin  and  lord  Ardes;  but  he  had  nei- 
ther money  nor  provisions.  In  the  absence  of  the 
commissioners  of  trust,  he  issued  his  own  warrants 
for  raising  both.  The  commissioners,  with  una- 
bated insolence,  complained  of  this  procc  »  ire  as  an 
infringement  of  the  articles  of  peace,  and  talked  of 
treating  with  the  enemy.  The  only  measure  now  to 
be  pursued  was,  that  of  putting  the-  confederate 
forces  into  garrisons ;  and,  as  winter  was  approach- 
ing to  prosecute  their  levies,  and  discipline  their 
men  But  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  was 
necessary  for  forming  any  new  garrisons,  and  ap- 
pointing any  governors;  and  these  men  had  nei- 
ther power  nor  credit  with  the  cities  most  likely  to 
be  attacked,  either  to  force  or  persuade  them  to  ad- 
mit garrisons.  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Limerick, 
peremptorily  declared,  that  they  would  neither  obey 
orders,  nor  receive  soldiers. 

IN  this  distressed  and  embarrassed  condition,  Or- 
mond  saw  no  means  of  preventing  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  king's  interests,  but  his  presence  in  Ireland. 
While  the  event  of  his  design  on  Dublin  was  un- 
certain, he  had  recommended  that  the  king  should 
suspend  his  purpose  of  appearing  in  this  kingdom. 
Charles  seemed  still  disposed  to  share  the  common 
danger  with  his  Irish  subjects.  His  emissary  was 
sent  to  Ormond  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the  propriety 

of 
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of  such  an  adventure,  and  to  present  the  marquis 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  Or- 
Cartc,  mond  returned  a  melancholy  account  of  the  weak- 
pt86Pra*  ness>  dejection,  and  confusion  of  the  royalists;  yet 
still  recommended  that  his  majesty  should  repair  to 
Ireland,  as  the  only  measure  for  preserving"  any  re- 
mains of  interest  and  authority  in  this  kingdom.  If 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  should  be  thus  stopped, 
it  would  prove  their  ruin;  to  oppose  them  under 
such  disadvantages,  would  be  honourable  to  the 
king,  whatever  the  event  might  be;  and  the  secu- 
rity of  his  residence,  and  the  conveniences  of  a  re- 
treat, might  still  be  as  great  in  Ireland  as  in  Jersey. 
While  the  embarkation  of  Cromwell  was  preparing, 
Blake  was  ordered  to  keep  prince  Rupert's  squadron 
blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale;  when  the 
forces  were  once  landed,  the  English  admiral  re- 
tired; this  squadron,  therefore,  was  destined  to  at- 
tend the  king,  and  convoy  him  from  Jersey;  and 
Ormond  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  furnish  the  ships 
with  seamen  and  provisions.  But  Charles,  by  this 
time,  listened  to  new  counsels;  accepted  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  Scottish  commissioners ;  and  chose 
rather  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  dominions  by 
hypocrisy  and  perjury  in  Scotland,  than  by  any  gal- 
lant enterprize  in  Ireland. 

p«  88.  is  the   mean  time,  Cromwell,  with   his  usual  vi- 

gour, resolved  to  seize  the  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation and  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  and  to  proceed 
in  his  operations  notwithstanding  the  advanced  sea- 
son of  the  year.  He  had  his  correspondencies  in 
Munster,  his  secret  partizans  in  the  cities  and  forts 
possessed  by  the  Irish,  and  now  inarched  with  nine 
thousand  men  through  the  county  of  Wicklow,  while 
his  fleet  attended  the  motions  of  his  army;  and  the 
country  people  assured  of  protection,  and  made  to 
believe  that  they  should  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  reli- 
gion, crowded  to  his  camp  with  provisions,  for  which 
they  immediately  received  the  full  value.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, the  forts  and  towns  of  inferior  note  were  at 
once  surrendered ;  and,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  he 

sat 
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sat  down  before  Wexford.  The  citizens  had  hi- 
therto neglected  all  means  of  defence,  and  obsti- 
nately refused  to  admit  any  troops.  In  their  pre- 
sent terror,  which  \vas  artfully  enflamed  by  those 
who  held  intelligence  with  Cromwell,  they  first  pro- 
posed to  open  their  gates  to  the  enemy;  at  the  ur- 
gent instances  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  they  at 
length  deigned  to  accept  of  succours;  yet,  with  a 
fanaticism  not  peculiar  to  popery,  they  continued 
in  their  extremity  to  reject  the  assistance  of  heretics, 
and  demanded  a  garrison  composed  entirely  of  the 
faithful.  Ormond  was  by  this  time  considerably 
strengthened ;  he,  therefore,  contrived  to  throw 
fifteen  hundred  catholic  troops  into  Wexford ;  and, 
at  the  requisition  of  the  magistrates,  five  hundred 
more.  Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
city,  he  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and 
arrived  securely  at  Ross,  though  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  intercept  him  by  a  party  under  the 
command  of  Michael  Jones. 

BUT  all  the  provisions  made   for  the  defence  ofCart*, 
Wexford,  could  not  secure  it  from  secret  treachery.  ^-^P™- 
One  Stafford    governor  of  the    castle,    had   been'' 
suspected  by  Ormond  ;  but,  as  he  had  the  merit  of 
being  a  catholic,  the  commissioners  of  trust  would 
not  consent  to  remove  him.     No  sooner  had  Crom- 
well's batteries  began   to  play,  when  this  man  ad- 
mitted his  soldiers  into  the  castle  upon  conditions. 
The  citizens  were  suddenly  confounded  at  sight  of 
his  colours  waving  on  the  battlements,  and   their 
own  cannon  pointed  against  the  town.    In  the  first 
tumult  of  terror  and  consternation,  they  sent  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  enemy  ;  but  the  towns- 
men were  impatient  of  delay ;  the  soldiers  ran  tu- 
multuously  from  the  walls  ;   every  man  consulted 
only  his  own  safety,  and  thus  were  all  destroyed. 
The  enemy  gained  the  city  without  fart  her  resistance, 
and  proceeded  to  put  all  to  the  sword  who  were 
found  in  arms,  with  an  execution  as  horribly  deli- 
berate as  that  of  Drogheda.       Hence   Cromwell 

VOL.  III.  %  Y  proceeded 
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proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Ross,  a  town  situated  on 
the  river  Barrow,  and  more  considerable  for  naviga- 
tion than  that  of  Wexford.  At  the  same  time  he 
detached  a  strong  party  under  the  command  of  Ire- 
ton,,  to  invest  Dimcannon.  Such  was  the  general 
consternation,  occasioned  by  the  progress  and  seve- 
rities of  Cromwell,  that  the  citizens  of  Waterford, 
though  nearly  interested  in  the  defence  of  this  fort, 
refused  to  supply  it  with  provisions,  and  seemed 
ready  to  submit  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy ; 
Awhile  the  commissioners  of  trust,  seated  at  Kilkenny 
in  all  the  futile  pomp  of  authority,  began  to  trem- 
ble for  their  security,  and  were  scarcely  restrained 
from  flying  to  some  place  more  inaccessible  to  the 
parliamentarians.  To  confirm  these  terrors,  the 
town  of  Ross  was  immediately  surrendered  upon 
articles. 

THE  fort  of  Duncannon  made  a  more  honora- 
ble resistance :  and  so  considerably  had  the  victori- 
ous  army  been  reduced  by  the  severity  of  the  season, 
in  a  country  at  this  time  unfriendly  to  English  con- 
stitutions, that  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  was  sent  from  Dublin,  and  had  been  sometime 
expected  by  Cromwell.  Lord  Inchiquin  was  inform- 
ed of  the  march  of  these  forces ;  and,  with  consent 
of  Ormond  and  the  commissioners  of  trust,  resolved 
to  intercept  them.     In  this  attempt  he  was  foiled 
and  defeated.     Yet  Wogau,  the  officer  who  com- 
Castle-     manded  in  Duncannon,  continued  to  make  a  brave 
haven's     defence.     By  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of 
smoirs.  jor(j  Castleha^eh,  he  made  a  sally  with  such  vigor 
and  success,  that  the  enemy  at  once  raised  the  siege, 
not  without  some  confusion.  On  retiring  to  their  main 
body,  they  found  the  general  transporting  his  troops 
to  the  county  of  Kilkennv,  bv  a  bridge  of  boats 

j  •'•'*/  fj 

Borlase.  constructed  on  the  Barrow,  a  device  utterly  strange 
and  astonishing  to  the  rude  Irish.  Orrnond,  who 
had  concluded  his  accommodation  with  Owen  O'Nial, 
and  already  received  part  of  his  forces,  made  some 
preparations  for  disputing  the  passage  of  the  river; 

but 
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but  Cromwell,  superior  in  vigilance  and  expedi- 
tion, as  well  as  numbers,  had  already  transported 
his  army,  and  obliged  the  marquis  to  retire  gradually 
to  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  Here  he  found  the  rest  ofCarte, 
the  northern  Irish  forces  ready  to  receive  his  com-ut  9UP- 
mands.  The  presence  of  their  favorite  general  was 
still  wanting ;  for  O'Nial  now  laboured  under  a  grie- 
vous malady,  which  soon  after  put  a  period  to  his 
life*.  So  powerful  a  reinforcement,  however,  en- 
couraged Onnond  to  the  design  of  meeting  the 
enemy  in  the  field. 

HE  represented  to  his  soldiers  the  necessity  of 
fighting,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  quarters,  and 
the  glory  of  making  one  brave  effort  for  their  coun- 
try, instead  of  perishing  ignobly  by  famine.  He 
demanded  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  sentiments '. 
they  declared  unanimously  for  battle:  he  issued 
from  Kilkenny  in  search  of  the  enemy ;  but  Crom- 
well, who  had  advanced  within  five  miles  of  this 
city,  and  reduced  the  fort  of  Knocktopher,  passed 
suddenly  with  all  his  army  over  the  Sure,  and 
marched  to  invest  Watcrford.  This  city,  with  the 
usual  obstinacy  of  popish  corporations,  had  disdain- 
fully rejected  the  assistance  of  lord  Castlehaven,  who 
was  sent  with  some  troops  to  provide  for  their  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  fort  of 
Passage,  over-againstDuncannon.  But  the  approach 
of  a  bloody  enemy  rendered  them  more  tractable. 
While  Inchiquin  was  detached  to  recover  Carrick, 
which  Cromwell  had  surprised  in  his  march,  Or- 
mond  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Waterford.  The 
citizens  accepted  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  hundred 
Ulster  troops,  under  their  commander  Perral,  all 
immaculate  in  the  faith,  without  any  mixture  of  he- 
retical depravity ;  and  the  marquis  was  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  Carrick,  in  full  confidence  that  his 

forces 

*  The  Irish  did  him  the  honor  frequently  paid  to  great  personages, 
of  discovering  something  extraordinary  in  his  sickness  and  death.  They 
were  ascribed  to  poison  conveyed  by  a  fatal  praieat  of  a  pair  of  ruwet 
boots. 
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forces  were  already  masters  of  the  town,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  they  had  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt, and  retired  to  Clonrriel.  With  the  few 
troops  he  had  left,  he  sought  the  same  place,  by  an 
indirect  and  tedious  march,  through  a  country  filled 
with  terror,  the  inhabitants  collecting  their  wretch- 
ed effects,  abandoning  their  habitations ;  pea- 
sants, citizens,  women,  children,  all  flying  differ- 
ent ways,  to  find  some  shelter  from  the  English 
army. 

Carte,  THIS  consternation  was  encreased  by  the  reduc- 

utsiip.  tion  of  Passage  fort.  The  citizens  of  Waterford 
104°""  now  declared,  that  unless  they  were  instantly  suppli- 
ed with  additional  troops  and  provisions,  they  could 
make  no  resistance.  Though  the  commissioners  of 
trust  sat  in  useless  state  at  Kilkenny,  without  contri- 
buting to  the  public  service,  or  concurring  in  any 
measures  for  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  soldiery, 
yet  Onnond  contrived  to  march  once  more  to  Wa- 
terford, and  to  strengthen  the  garrison  with  a  new 
reinforcement.  He  had  the  gratification  of  disco- 
.  vering  the  enemy  in  some  terror  at  his  approach, 
and  raising  the  siege  with  evident  marks  of  confu- 
sion. But  when  he  proposed  to  fall  on  the  rear  of 
an  army  wasted  by  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  mor- 
tified by  their  present  disappointment,  the  insolence 
of  the  citizens  revived ;  they  now  considered  his 
soldiers  as  an  useless  and  oppressive  burden,  arid  re- 
fused to  supply  boats  for  ferrying  them  over  the  ri- 
ver, until  the  opportunity  of  annoying  the  enemy 
was  lost. 

THE  marquis,  on  his  return  to  Clonmel,  found  him- 
self involved  in  new  vexations  and  disappointments, 
Antrim  was  detected  in  labouring  to  corrupt  his  soK 
diers,  and  secretly  to  eriflame  that  spirit  of  insolence 
and  disobedience  which  had  already  been  discovered 
in  the  corporate  towns.  He  had  forged  articles  of 
agreement  between  Michael  Jones  ai!-J  Inchiquin, 
whereby  this  lord  engaged  to  betray  the  royalist* 
The  forgery  was  detected  and  confessed.  What 
was  still  more  afflicting,  several  designs  formed  in 
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Minister  against  the  king's  cause,  though  hitherto 
defeated  by  Inchiquin,  were  now   on  the  point  of 
final  success.     Cromwell,  before  his  departure  from 
London,  had  learned  that  lord  Broghill  intended  tOMemojre 
repair  to  the  kin:;  and  attend  him  into  Ireland.     Heof  Lord 
surprised  this  lord  by  a  visit;   informed  him,  thatOrrery- 
his  designs  were  no  secret  to  the  council  of  state ; 
terrified  him  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  impri- 
sonment; promised,  that  if  he    would   engage  in 
the  service  of  the  common-wealth,  no  disagreeable 
oaths  should  be  imposed  on  him ;   that  he   should 
draw  his  sword  only  against  the  Irish,  and  be  invest- 
ed with  an   honorable  command.     Broghill  readily 
complied,  arrived  in  Ireland  about  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, raised  a  troop  for  the   service   of  Cromwell, 
and  practised  secretly  and  successfully  with  the  Mun- 
ster  protestants.     Tnese  men  soon  repented  of  their 
unnatural  conjunction   with  the  confederate  Irish; 
and  those  among  them,  who  had  not  already  deter- 
mined to  forsake  their  present  service,  were  easily 
Deduced.     In  a  moment  all  the  chief  garrisons  of 
Murister  declared  for  Cromwell ;  who  thus,  having 
first  reduced  Dungarvan,  found  commodious  quar- 
ters for  his  harassed  and  distempered  forces,  with- 
out conducting  them  by  a  tedious  march  to  Dub- 
lin. 

THIS  sudden  defection,  in  a  juncture  so  critical, 
•when  the  distresses  of  Cromwell,  from  the  severity 
of  the  season,  the  sickness  of  his  army,  and  scarci- 
ty of  provisions,  had  raised  men's  spirits,  and  in- 
spired them  with  favorable  hopes,  dissolved  the 
whole  frame  of  the  royal  party,  and  extinguished  all 
remains  of  confidence  between  the  English  and  Irishi 
who  were  originally  united  by  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience and  submission  to  their  leaders,  not  incor- 
porated by  inclination  and  affection.  Ormond  was 
now  obliged  to  give  his  troops  some  respite.  He 
represented  to  the  commissioners  of  trust  the  necessi- 
ty of  quartering  them  in  the  cities,  from  whence 
they  might  be  readily  collected  in  the  spring.  But, 
except  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  none  of  these  citiet 

could 
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could  be  persuaded  to  admit  them.  The  magistrates 
of  Waterford  even  refused  his  few  troops  a  passage 
through  their  city  to  succour  Perral,  who  had  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  recover  the  fort  of  Passage,  and 
was  seen  flying  in  disorder;  so  that  half  the  party 
was  cut  to  pieces  before  he  could  appear,  and  deter 
the  enemy  from  their  pursuit.  He  proposed  to  re- 
new the  attack  of  this  fort,  if  his  forces  were  but 
permitted  to  take  their  quarters  under  the  walls  in 
huts,  where  they  should  not  be  burdensome  to  the 
city,  but  depend  on  the  country  for  subsistence : 
but  this  proposal  was  rejected ;  and  so  insolent  were 
the«e  burghers,  so  obedient  to  the  clergy,  and  so 
infected  by  the  malicious  suggestions  of  their  fac- 
tion, that  it  was  proposed  in  their  council  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  fall  on  all  his  ad- 
herents. The  proposal,  indeed,  was  rejected,  but 
without  any  reprehension. 

THE  only  part  now  left  for  Ormond,  was  to  dis- 
miss his  forces  to  seek  shelter  and  subsistence  where- 
ever  they  were  most  likely  to  procure  them.  Those 
of  Connaught  retired  to  their  own  province ;  lord 
Dillon  disposed  his  men  in  Meath,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athlone;  lord  Inchiquin,  with  that 
part  of  the  Munster  army  which  had  not  yet  desert- 
ed, gained  the  County  of  Clare.  Daniel  O'Nial, 
who,  as  a  native  of  Ulster,  and  nephew  to  Owen, 
was  acceptable  to  the  northern  Irish,  and,  as  a  pro- 
testant,  unexceptionable  to  the  Scots,  was  sent  with 
two  thousand  men  to  assist  lord  Ardes  and  Sir  George 
Monroe  in  recovery  of  those  places,  lately  lost  in  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  After  a  tedious 
march,  he  found  these  commanders  routed  by  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  Carricfergus  surrendered,  and  the 
whole  northern  province  in  the  hands  of  the  parliar 
inentarians  except  Charlemont  and  Enniskillen. 

To  what  hath  been  already  observed  of  that  inso- 
lence and  bigotry  which  appeared  in  several  of  the 
cities,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  they 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  turbulent  and 

refractory 
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refractory  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics.  The  conse- Carte, 
qnence  of  such  men  revived  with  the  public  misfor-°rin- 
tunes.  These,  with  an  ignorant  and  vulgar  malig-p°{05' 
iiity,  they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  govern- 
ors, and  laboured  to  infuse  their  illiberal  prejudi- 
ces into  the  minds  of  all  those  who  listened  to  their 
insinuations.  They  were  assisted  by  the  marquis  of 
Antrim,  who  still  aspired  to  the  station  of  chief  go- 
vernor, and  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to 
render  Onnond  odious  to  the  people,  and  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  king.  A  general  discontent,  suspicions, 
jealousies,  murmurs,  were  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  practices.  And  the  clergy  now  affected  a 
solicitude  to  allay  those  disorders,  which  they  them- 
selves had  excited.  About  twenty  of  their  bishops 
assembled  voluntarily  at  Clonmacnoise,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon,  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion. The  whole  Irish  party  was  anxious  for  the 
c  v^nt  of  this  self-appointed  council,  and  looked  for 
i;othi  ig  less  important  than  a  violent  protestation  a- 
gainst  the  government  of  Ormond.  Hrppily  the 
temper  of  one  of  their  bishops,  Heber  Mac  Ma- 
hon,  the  Romish  prelate  of  Clogher,  disappointed 
these  expectations.  From  the  time  of  the  accom- 
modation between  Ormond  and  Owen  O'Nial,  in 
which  Mac  Mahon  had  been  instrumental,  the  mar- 
quis frequently  conversed  with  him  on  public  affairs, 
and  inspired  him  with  an  high  opinion  of  his  talents 
for  government,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
Ireland.  With  these  sentiments  he  entered  the  as- 
sembly of  his  brethren,  where  he  had  the  conse- 
quence naturally  derived  from  superior  abilities. 
He  silenced  the  factious,  he  encouraged  the  mo- 
derate, he  defeated  all  the  secret  practices  of 
Antrim ;  and,  at  length,  with  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  the  prelates  to  declare,  by  a  formal 
instrument,  that  no  security  for  life,  fortune,  or  re- 
ligion, could  be  expected  from  Cromwell,  to  ex- 
press their  detestation  of  all  odious'distinctions  and 
animosities  between  old  Irish,  English,  and  Scottish 
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royalists,  and  their  resolution  of  punishing  all  the 
clergy  who  should  be  found  to  encourage  them. 

BUT  these  declarations  did  not  operate  on  the  pub- 
lic disorders  with  any  considerable  effect.  What  the 
factious  clergy  could  not  venture  to  declare  in   full 
assembly,  was  secretly  whispered  and   propagated. 
A  people  irritated  by  the  galling  burden  of  contri- 
bution and  assessment,  provoked  by  disappointments 
and  weary  of  a  declining  cause,   readily  listened  to 
those  who  taught  them  to  ascribe  the  effects  of  their 
own  perfidy  and  disobedience  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  king's  govenior.     Some   of  their  clergy,  more 
Bellin      particularly  devoted  to  the  nuncio  and  his  principles, 
Vind.      did  no*  scruple  to  insinuate,  that  if  their  country- 
«ap.  24.    men  must  accept  of  an    heretical    administration, 
they  might  as   well  submit  to   Cromwell  as  to  Or- 
mond ;  and  some  were  said  to  have   even  offered 
public  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  republican  ge- 
Borlase.    neral.     Tlie  marquis,  conscious   of  his  own  recti- 
tude and  zeal,  was  provoked   at  such  ingratitude. 
He  desired  the  king's  permission  to  retire  from  Ire- 
land ;  the   king  consented  that  he  should  withdraw 
himself,  when   the   necessity  became   unavoidable. 
But  as  his  treaty  with  the  Scots  was  to  produce   u 
Carte,      diversion  in  England,  which  might  have  an  happy 
m  *UP'    effect  upon  his  Irish  interests,  the  lieutenant  was  still 
to  struggle  with  his  difficulties.     He  addressed  him- 
self to  the  commissioners  of  trust.     He  demanded 
the  reason  of  those  dissatisfactions,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple  had   been  seduced  from   their   obedience,  ami 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  union  and  defence.  The 
commissioners  recommended,  that  the  several  coun- 
ties should  be  directed  to  send  agents  to  Kilkenny, 
to  represent  their  grievances,  and  to  propose  means 
for  their  relief;  an  expedient  suggested  by   those 
who  were  secret  enemies  to  Onnond,  arid  calculated 
to  enflame,  rather  than  to  suppress  sedition.  Should 
the  marquis  oppose  it,  he  must  be  reproached  with 
*  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  reluctance  to  hear, 

or 
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or  to  believe  the  people.  The  agents  were  suffered 
to  assemble.  They  menaced,  they  clamored,  they 
spread  their  slanders;  but  when  they  attempted  to 
form  a  remonstrance,  they  could  find  no  grievances 
to  compose  it.  In  the  midst  of  their  futile  delioo-Borlase. 
rations,  they  were  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Crom- 
well ;  lied  to  Ennis,  and  there  fount!  it  equally  diHi- 
cult  to  frame  their  remonstrance. 

CROMWELL  had  advanced  in  a  dreary  season,  not 
prepared  for  a  regular  siege,  buj  relying  ou  the  pro- 
mises of  an  officer  called  Tickle,-  that  he  would  be- 
tray the  city  of  Kilkenny  into  his  hands.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  the  agent  executed.  Ormond, 
at  the  head  of  a  little  troop,  composed  of  his  friends 
and  domestics,  so  animated  the  citizens,  and  dis- 
played such  an  appearance  of  defence,  that  the  ene- 
my retired  ;  and  the  custody  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
country  was  entrusted  to  lord  Castlehaven,  with  a 
body  of  twelve  hundred  men.  But  the  fate  of  Kil- 
kenny was  but  suspended.  Cromwell,  sensible  that 
his  presence  must  speedily  be  demanded  in  England, 
and  that  the  Irish,  who  wanted  provisions,  must  be 
particularly  distressed  by  an  early  campaign,  took 
the  field  about  the  end  of  February.  Fatigue  and 
sickness  had  considerably  diminished  his  English  for- 
ces. But  the  revolt  of  the  Munster  garrisons  fur- 
nished him  with  soldiers  inurod  to  the  climate,  and 
habituated  to  the  severities  of  an  Irish  war.  One 
part  of  his  army  he  entrusted  to  Ireton ;  and  each 
commander  reduced  several  places  in  his  march. 
They  met  at  Callan,  which  was  instantly  taken. 
At  Gouran  they  received  an  additional  reinforcer 
irient,  commanded  by  colonel  Hewson,  now  govern- 
or of  Dublin  ;  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  invest 
Kilkenny  with  a  considerable  army. 

A  BLAGUE,    by  which  most  parts  of  Ireland  had  Carte, 
been  infested,  raged  particularly  in  this  city,  oblig-Orm- 
ed   Castlehaven  to  retire,  and  reduced  the  garrison p°(14' 
to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty.     With  this  bttdy 
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Sir  Walter  Butler  made  a  brave  defence  and  re- 
pelled the  assaults  of  the  besiegers  with  suth   spirit 
and  success,   that  Cromwell  despairing  to  gain  the 
town  with  that  expedition  which  his  atlairs  required, 
A.  D.       beg.?n  to  meditate  a  retreat,  when  the  mayor  and  ci- 
1650:       tizens-  invited  him  to   stay,  and  promised  to  receive 
liin>  into  their  town.     His  assaults  were  renewed, 
and  again  repelled.    But  a  weak  and  sickly  garrison, 
every   moment  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  was 
soon  obliged  to  capitulate.     They  surrendered  the 
city  and  castle  upon  honorable  terms;  and  were  ap- 
plauded by  Cromwell  for  their  defence. 

FROM  Kilkenny  Cromwell  proceeded  to  invest 
Clonmel,  and  here  met  with  a  still  more  obstinate 
resistance.  Hugh  O'Nial,  a  northern  officer,  with 
twelve  hundred  of  his  provincials,  maintained  the 
town  with  such  valor,  that  in  the  first  assault  two 
thousand  of  the  besiegers  were  lost;  and  Cromwell 
determined  rather  to  starve,  than  force  the  city  to 
submission.  Harassed  and  enfeebled  by  delay,  he 
made  the  most  pressing  instances  to  lord  Broghill 
to  hasten  to  his  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  Or- 
mond  laboured  indefatigably  to  succour  the  garrison. 
Notwithstanding  the  infatuated  obstinacy  of  the  com- 
missioners of  trust,  who  defeated  all  his  attempts, 
he  prevailed  on  lord  Roche,  a  person  of  considerable 
power  in  the  South,  to  collect  a  body  of  troops  for 
the  relief  of  Clonmel :  but  these  were  encountered 
and  defeated  by  lord  Broghill,  The  Romish  bishop 
Cox,  of  Ross  who  had  been  particularly  active  in  raising 
vo1-  .'.*  and  animating  these  unfortunate  troops,  was  taken 
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p  16.  prisoners  in  the  engagement.  A  man  so  distinguish- 
ed in  his  opposition  to  the  parliamentarians  could 
expect  no  mercy ;  Broghill,  however,  promised  to 
spare  his  life  on  condition  that  he  should  use  his 
spiritual  authority  with  the  garrison  of  a  fort  adjacent 
to  the  field  of  battle,  and  prevail  on  them  to  surren- 
der For  this  purpose  he  was  conducted  to  the 
fort ;  but  the  gallant  captive,  unshaken  by  the  fear 

of 
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of  death,  exhorted  the  garrison  to  maintain  their 
post  resolutely  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion 
and  their  country,  and  instantly  resigned  himself  to 
execution.  His  enemies  could  discover  nothing  in 
this  conduct  but  insolence  and  obstinacy,  for  he  was 
a  papist  and  a  prelate. 

IN  the  mean  time,  Cromwell  was  repeatedly  called 
into  England,  where  the  alarm  of  a  Scottish  inva- 
sion rendered  his  presence  absolutely  necessary.  But 
his  reputation  must  be  considerably  impaired,  should 
he  abandon  his  present  enterprize;  he,  therefore, 
continued  to  invest  Clonmel.  After  a  brave  de- 
fence of  two  months,  the  garrison  found  their  am- 
munition and  provisions  totally  exhausted,  without 
any  prospect  of  relief.  Hugh  O'Nial  withdrew  se- 
•oretly  with  his  forces,  and  conducted  them  to  Wa- 
terford  ;  while  the  townsmen  treated  with  the  besieg- 
ers, and  were  permitted  to  surrender  the  city  upon 
honorable  terms.  Cromwell  now  resigned  his  army 
to  the  care  of  Ireton,  and  embarked  for 
land 
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State  of  Ireland  on  the  departure  of  Cromwell  t  •  .  Attempt  if) 
recover  Ulsttr  from  the  parliamentarians.  .  .  .Defeat  and 
death  <f  Hcber  Mac  Mahon ....  Limerick  refuses  to  re- 
ceive a  garrison  from  Ormond,  .  .  .He  applies  to  the  clergy. 
.  . .  ,  Their  factious  and  insidious  conduct ....  Ormond 
threatens  to  retire  from  the  kingdom ....  The  nobility  alarm- 
ed  The  citizens  of  Limerick  relent ,  .  .  .They  invite 

Ormond  to  their  town . .  .  ,  He  is  excluded  by  a  tumult .... 
Traduced  by  the  clergy ...  .Their  assembly  at  James  t 
town ....  They  require  Ormond  to  depart  from  the  king' 
dom.  . .  .  Their  declaration   against   his   government.  .  ,  . 
Their  excommunication  of  all  his  party ....  Progress  of 
the  parliamentarians . .  .  .Irish prelates  suspend^  but  refuse 
to  revoke  their  excommunication «...  They  are  enfiamed  by 
the  king's  declaration  from  Scotland. .  .  .  Ormondes  propo- 
sitions to  the  commissioners  of  trust.  *  .  .New  general  assem- 
bly^ ....  influenced  by  the  clergy ....  Ormond  retires   to 
France.  .  .  .Marquis  of  Clanricarde  lord  deputy.  .  .  ,At- 
tempt  on  Limerick  defeated.  •  •  .Irish  Clergy   disposed  to 
a  treaty  with  the  parliamentarians .  .  .  .  They  are  intimidat- 
ed) .  .  .  .yet  still  averse  to  the  king's  authority ....  Their 
agent  sent  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain ....  Occasion^  progress^ 
find  event  of  the   transactions  with   this  prince ....  Ireton 
prepares  for  the  siege  of  Limerick^  crosses  the  Shannon .... 
and  invests  the  city .  .  .  .  Valour  of  Henry  O'Nial.  .  .  .  Lord 
Muskerry  marches  to  the  relief  of  Limerick,.  . .  <is  defeated 
by  lord  Broghill.  •  •  .Limerick  betrayed  to  the  besiegers. 
Severe  executions ....  Ungenerous    treatment  of  Henry 
O'Nial.  .  .  .Death  of  Ireton,  .  .  .Ludlow  prepares  for  a 
new  campaign ....  General  consternation ....  The  clergy 
ttilt  insolent. .  .  .Gal  way  surrendered.  .  .  .  Extreme  distress 
of  Clanricarde .  .  .  .He  accepts  terms ,.  . .  .and  departs  from 
the  kingdom. .  .  .Acts  for  distribution  of  lands  in  Ireland. .  .. 
Trials  of  Irish  rebels.  .  .  .Sir  Phdim  O'Nial  seized.  .  .  . 
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His  trial  and  execution. .  .  .Dispositions  of  the  forfeited 
lands.  .  .  .Oliver  proclaimed  lord  protector  in  Ireland. .  .  . 
Henry  Cromwell  sent  into  Ireland.  .  .  .Fleetwood  lord  de- 
puty. .  ,  .succeeded  by  Henry  Cromwell.  .  .  .His  charac- 
ter and  conduct. .  .  .He  is  created  lord  lieutenant  on  the  ac- 
cession of  his  brother  Richard.  .  .  .He  resigns  his  office  on 
the  restoration  of  the  rump-parliament. ..  .Designs  and 
proceedings  of  the  royalists. .  . .  Their  leaders.  .  ..Their  suc- 
cess. .  »  .Convention  of  estates, .  .  .  The  king  proclaimed  in 
Ireland. 

ALTHOUGH  the  faction  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Irish  in  opposing  every  reasonable  provision  for 
defence,  had  facilitated  the  progress  of  Cromwell ; 
and,  although  he  had  reduced  several  places  of 
importance,  yet  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
still  free  from  the  power  of  the  parliamentarians. 
The  province  of  Connaught  was  entirely  possessed 
by  the  catholics;  Waterford,  Limerick,  Galway,  were 
in  their  hands,  which  might  be  made  so  strong,  as 
to  fear  no  force  that  Ireton  could  command,  and 
were  so  situated  for  receiving  succours  by  sea,  that, 
jf  well  supplied,  they  might  maintain  a  war  against 
the  whole  kingdom.  They  had  the  forts  of  Dun- 
cannon  and  Sligo,  the  castles  of  Athlone,  Charle- 
mont,  Carlow,  and  Nenagh.  They  could  readily 
collect  forces  in  number  more  than  double  of  their 
enemies.  But  they  had  neither  union,  order,  nor 
resolution. 

DURING  the  campaign  of  Cromwell,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  recover  Ulster  from  the  parliamenta^ 
rians,  by  a  conjunction  of  the  northern  Irish  with  the 
British  royalists  of  this  province,  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  of  Clanricarde.  The  Irish  refused  to 
follow  any  leader  but  one  of  their  own  election;  the 
British  were  persuaded  by  Antrim,  that  designs  were 
formed  to  extirpate  them,  and  refused  to  concur 
with  the  Irish,  whom  they  easily  suspected  of  the 
Basest  purposes;  thus,  was  the  dosign  defeated. 

Qrmond., 
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Ormond,  however,  judged  it  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  northern  catholics,  and  permitted  them  lo 
elect  a  general  in  the  place  of  Owen  O'Nial.  Their 
election  fell  on  Mac  Mahon,  the  prelate  of  Clogher, 
a  man,  who  by  his  ecclesiastical  authority  could  col- 
lect, but  was  utterly  unfit  to  command  an  army. 
The  consequences  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  choice  so  injudicious.  The  bishop,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  most  experienced  officers, 
ventured,  with  inferior  numbers,  to  encounter  Sir 
Charles  Coote  near  Letterkenny.  In  the  action  he 
displayed  an  intrepidity  suited  to  his  new  character- 
but  his  array  was  defeated  with  considerable  slaugh- 
ter. In  the  pursuit,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  soon  after  executed  by 
order  of  the  English  parliament.  The  victors  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  Charlemont,  which  surren- 
dered after  a  brave  defence;  Enniskillen  had  been 
already  given  up  to  Coote;  and  thus  he  had 
the  honor  of  reducing  the  whole  northern  pro- 
vince. 

ORMOND,  in  the  mean  time,  patiently  contend- 
ing with  his  difficulties,  formed  a  scheme  for  pro^ 
secuting  the  war  with  vigor  and  effect.  He  cast  his 
eyes  on  Limerick,  a  place  of  the  utmost  consequence; 
and  which,  probably,  would  be  soon  attempted  by 
the  parliament  forces.  Could  he  prevail  on  this  city 
to  receive  a  garrison,  he  had  no  doubt  of  securing  it ; 
and,  by  the  countenance  of  such  a  station,  and  the 
convenience  of  the  river  Shannon,  to  find  quarters 
for  his  forces,  to  raise  contributions  for  their  support, 
to  discipline  and  recruit  his  army,  so  as  to  be  ena- 
bled by  spring  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  He 
went  to  Limerick;  he  represented  to  the  citizens  the 
absolute  necessity  of  their  receiving  fifteen  hundred 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  not  only  for  their  own 
security  but  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom :  the 
citizens  rejected  his  proposal. 

Bovlase.  ORMOND  imputed  this  alarming  obstinacy  to  the 
true  cause,  the  malignant  practices  of  those  clergy 
and  their  partizans,  who  from  their  opposition  to 

the 
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the  peace,  had  uniformly  persevered  in  distressing' 
and  traducing  his  government,  exulting  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, enflaming  the  general  discontent,  and  art- 
fully encreitsing  the  dejection  and  terror  which 
drove  men  daily  to  consult  their  private  security, 
by  making  compositions  with  the  enemy.  By  ad- 
vice of  the  commissioners  of  trust,  he  condescended 
to  expostulate  with  the  clergy.  He  summoned 
twenty-tour  of  their  bishops  to  attend  him  at  Lime- 
rick, that  he  might  confer  with  them  and  others  of 
the  nobility,  arid,  by  their  advice  and  assistance, 
resolve  on  some  effectual  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  king's  service,  and  preservation  of  his 
people-  However  they  really  disregarded  the  king1 
and  his  service,  yet  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
marquis,  and  assembled  with  apparent  respect  and 
submission.  He  conferred  freely  with  them  on  the 
dish-acted  state  of  affairs,  represented  the  danger  of 
that  disobedience  which  the  citizens  of  Limerick  had 
discovered,  the  ruin  that  must  attend  the  nation, 
and  the  dishonor  to  himself,  should  he  be  con- 
tented with  the  nominal  authority,  without  a  real 
power  of  a  chief  governor.  If  they  had  conceived 
any  distaste  to  his  administration,  he  desired  they 
should  express  their  sentiments  with  freedom,  and 
proposed,  that  "  either  they  would  procure  a  due 
";  obedience  to  be  yielded  to  him,  .or  recommend 
"  some  other  way,  by  his  quitting  the  kingdom,  how 
"  it  might  be  preserved." 

WITH  an  affected  deference  they  presented 
some  propositions  for  removing  those  discon tents Or,mjr 
which  prevailed  among  the  people,  most  of  them  p.  i  is.' 
loosely  expressed,  general,  and  indeterminate.  The 
most  precise  and  important  of  their  demands  were 
that  the  receiver-general  should  account  for  the  sums 
levied  since  the  peace,  (a  demand  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  the  suspicions  they  themselves 
had  raised,  of  some  misapplication   of  the   public- 
money),  and  that  a  privy  council   should   be  com- 
posed of  the  native  nobility,  spiritual  and  temporal, 

to 
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to  assist  the  chief  governor;  by  which  they  really 
meant  to  establish  themselves  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Ormond  readily  consented  that 
all  those  who  had  received  any  money  for  the  King's 
service  should  be  brought  to  a  strict  account ;  and, 
as  to  the  second  demand,  he  observed,  the  King 
alone  could  name  a  privy  council ;  yet,  if  they 
would  specify  what  particular  acts  were  necessary  to 
be  done  by  such  a  council,  he  promised  to  qualify 
persons  free  from  just  exceptions,  with  sufficient 
powers.  They  could  not  object  to  these  answers  ; 
they,  therefore,  published  a  declaration,  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  root  out  of  men's  hearts  all  jea- 
lousies and  sinister  opinions  of  the  marquis,  and  the 
present  government,  desiring  his  further  directions, 
and  promising  the  utmost  care  and  industry  on 
their  part. 

IT  was  natural  to  expect  that  such  a  declaration 
must  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  citizens  of 
Limerick.  Some  of  the  bishops  undertook  to  per- 
suade them  to  receive  a  garrison.  Ormond  himself 
deigned  to  practice  with  their  magistrates  and  prin- 
cipal leaders.  But  his  conciliating  address  was  se- 
cretly counteracted.  They  now  refused  to  treat 
him  with  those  forms  of  respect  due  to  his  station. 
The  commanders  of  the  city  guards  neither  came 
to  him  for  orders,  i\or  imparted  to  him  those  they 
had  received.  No  officer  could  gain  admittance  to 
him  but  by  licence  of  the  chief  magistrate.  A  ca- 
tholic lord,  who  served  in  his  army,  was  committed 
to  prison,  for  presuming,  by  his  order,  to  quarter 
a  few  soldiers  within  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Ex- 
asperated at  such  insults,  Ormond  retired,  in  disdain, 
to  Loghrea,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  bi- 
shops. 

NOR  was  it  the  least  part  of  his  present  mortifica- 
tion, that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  terms  with  these 
ecclesiastics,  who,  by  their  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion, their  illiberal  artifice  and  duplicity,  disgraced 
their  profession,  and  became  the  most  despicable  of 
any  order  of  men  who  ever  acquired  an  influence 

in 
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in  any  country.  In  their  private  conferences  with 
Onnond,  they  declared,  that  all  the  jealousies  of 
the  people  arose  from  their  suspicions  of  Irichiquin 
and  his  puritarmic  forces;  and  even  demanded> 
that  all  the  English  troops  should  be  removed  from 
the  kingdom,,  as  the  most  effectual  measure  for  al- 
laying the  general  discontent.  To  Inchiquin  they, 
at  the  same  time,  professed  the  utmost  attachment. 
He  was  of  a  noble  Irish  family;  and,  therefore, 
they  observed,  must  be  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Irish. 
Should  he  be  invested  with  the  government,  he 
would  be  readily  obeyed,  and  soon  grow  strong 
enough  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  recover  his 
country.  These  insinuations  were  communicated  by 
these  noblemen  to  each  other,  and  only  served  to 
convince  them  that  the  clergy  wished  to  get  rid  of 
both,  and  to  make  themselves  absolute  masters  of 
the  kingdom. 

EVERY  day  afforded  some  occasion  of  discover- Carte, 
ing  the  hypocrisy  of  their  public  professions  The^rm. 
earl  of  Castlehaven,  who  had  been  appointed  tovol:*J* 
command  in  Leinster,  represented  that  the  royal  in-1*' 
terests  in  this  province  were  m  danger  of  immediate 
ruin  by  the  Irish  inhabitants,  who  submitted  in  great 
numbers  to  the  enemy,  and,  by  their  contributi- 
ons, furnished  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence. 
It  was  proposed,  that  the  bishops  should  issue  their 
excommunication  against  those  who  were  guilty  of 
-such  compliances.  But  this  engine  of  their  autho- 
rity was  to  be  reserved  for  more  factious  purposes ; 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  employ  it  in  the 
king's  service.  Ormond,  wrearied  by  their  insolent 
and  insidious  conduct,  declared  his  resolution  of 
making  use  of  the  licence  he  had  received  from  the 
king,  and  withdrawing  himself  and  his  authority 
from  Ireland.  However  acceptable  his  departure 
might  be  to  the  clergy,  yet  the  full  power  to  which 
they  aspired  was  not  yet  completely  secured.  The 
nominal  authority  of*  chief  governor  they  wished 
to  be  deposited  with  some  one  of  their  creatures, 

VOL.  III.  3  A  but 
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but  were  not  agreed  upon  the  person  most  likely  to 
serve  their  purposes.  The  nobility  and  commissi- 
oners of  trust  were  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  anar- 
chy and  public  confusion ;  and  all  united  in  endea- 
voring to  detain  the  marquis.  However  indul- 
gently they  spake  of  the  disobedience  of  Limerick, 
vet  they  promised  to  renew  their  instances  with  the 
citizens,,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  just  submission. 
The  citizens  were  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  some 
parties  of  the  enemy;  they  seemed  to  relent;  they 
no  longer  objected  to  accept  a  garrison ;  they  re- 
quired only  that  it  should  consist  of  such  troops, 
and  be  commanded  by  such  officers  as  they  should 
chnse;  that  they  should  be  quartered  without  the 
walls,,  and  demand  no  subsistence  from  the  city. 
Propositions  were  received  from  the  parliamentarian 
general,  offering  them  a  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion,, the  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  churches,,  and 
church-livings,  a  free  trade  and  commerce,  without 
any  garrison  to  be  imposed  on  them,  provided  that 
they  would  allow  his  forces  to  march  through  their 
city  into  the  county  of  Clare.  The  citizens  rejected 
these  propositions;  and  thus  seemed  to  return  gra- 
dually to  a  better  temper. 

Carte  ORMOKD,  encouraged  by  these  promising  appear- 

^""Vj  ances,  suspended  his  purpose  of  embarking,  and 
p.  121.  drew  his  few  forces  to  Clare,  within  twelve  miles 
iiorlase.  of  Limerick.  Here  he  received  a  respectful  invita- 
tion from  the  magistrates  of  this  city,  that  he  would 
honor  Limerick  with  a  visit,  and  regulate  the  gar- 
rison. He  consented,  on  condition  of  being  re- 
ceived with  the  honors  due  to  his  station,  and 
quarters  being  provided  for  his  guards.  But  when 
he  had  advanced  near  the  walls,  he  suddenly  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  a  seditious  friar,  called 
Wolfe,  had  raised  a  tumult  in  the  city  to  oppose  his 
entrance,  and  gaining  the  keys,  either  by  force  or 
connivance,  had  set  a  guard  on  the  gates,  while 
other  lawless  incendiaries  rifled  the  magazines,  dis- 
posing of  the  corn  at  their  pleasure.  The  bishops 

pretended 
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pretended  to  condemn  these  outrages,  but  refused 
,to  excommunicate  the  authors.  They  had  even  the 
presumption  to  intercede  with  Ormond  for  an  offi- 
cer of  the  name  of  O'Brian,  who  took  a  principal 
part  in  the  tumult,  and  desired  not  only  that  he 
jnight  be  pardoned,  but  employed* 

THIS  incorrigible  obstinacy  and  disobedience  of 
Limerick,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  marquis  ei- 
ther to  collect  an  army,  or  to  keep  it  in  a  body, 
«n  either  side  of  the  Shannon.  To  complete  his 
.distress,  the  example  of  this  city  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  Gal  way,  which  refused  to  admit  any  gar- 
rison but  such  as  should  be  appointed  and  com- 
manded by  the  magistrates.  Should  the  enemy  pass 
the  river,  or  pierce  mto  Connaught  by  any  other 
way,  Ormond  could  have  no  retreat.  The  conduct 
of  the  disobedient  cities  demonstrated  a  purpose  ei- 
ther of  yielding  to  the  enemy  at  once,  or  of  erect- 
ing an  authority  independent  of  the  king.  The  re- 
fractory clergy  were  evidently  possessed  with  this 
latter  design.  They  had  already  petitioned  several 
catholic  powers  for  protection ;  they  continued  to 
inveigh  with  bitterness  and  malice  against  the  admi- 
nistration of  Ormond ;  and  lie  suspected,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  least  prospect  of  advantage 
might  induce  some  of  their  partizans  to  betray  him 
to  the  enemy.  In  circumstances  so  desperate,  he 
naturally  resumed  his  purpose  of  retiring  from  the 
kingdom. 

No  sooner  had  this  purpose  been  intimated,  when  Cart«» 
the   clergy  and   their  faction  redoubled  their  cla-^J"ii 
mors.     Among  other  proofs   of  Orrnond's  inviola-p  J^e.' 
ble  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,   he  had  formerly 
rejected  their  own  insidious  overtures  of  placing  him 
on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  provided  he  would  unite 
with  the  nuncio  and  embrace  their  religion.     Yet 
now  they  imputed  his  resolution  of  retiring  to  a  se- 
cret agreement  with  the  parliamentarians.     Not  yet 
satisfied  with  the  effect  of  such  insinuations  on  the 
ignorant  and  bigottcd,   in  the  fulness  of  their  hopes, 
and  extravagance  of  their  pride,  they  resolved  on 

wore 
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more  direct  measures  for  renouncing  the  king's  au- 
thority, and  the  government  of  his  lieutenant. 

A  LETTER  signed  by  the  popish  archbishops  of 
Dublin  arid  Tuarn,  informed  the  marquis,  that  in 
Borlase  {.he  present  melancholy  state  of  public  afiairs,  they 
and  their  brethren,  the  prelates  of  Ireland,,  had  re- 
solved to  assemble  at  a  place  called  James-town,  to 
devise  some  measures  for  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  security  of  the  nation.  In  a  style 
Sufficiently  imperious,  they  declared  their  readiness 
to  receive  any  proposals  from  the  marquis,  and  did 
not  want  "  willingness  to  prepare  a  good  answer.'* 
The  marquis  replied,  by  a  severe  reprehension  of 
their  former  conduct,  to  which  he  ascribed  all  the 
public  calamities,  and  the  destructive  progress,  of 
the  enemy.,  refusing  to  make  any  new  proposals,  yet 
allowing  their  convention,  and  expressing  his  wishes 
that  it  might  be  attended  by  some  happy  conse- 
quences. Instead  of  receiving  overtures,  they  were 
thus  obliged  to  make  them ;  and  they  were  quickly 
made  in  a  strain  of  such  insolence,  as  could  not  be 
expectede  veil  from  these  insolent  ecclesiastics.  They 
required  that  his  excellency  should  speedily  repair 
to  the  king,  leaving  his  authority  "  in  the  hands 
."  of  some  person  faithful  to  his  majesty,  and  trusty 
"  to  the  nation,  and  such  as  the  affections  and  con- 
(e  fidence  of  the  people  would  follow." 

IT  seems  natural  to  expect,  that  an  address  of 
such  a  nature,  framed  by  such  men,  and  presented 
with  such  careless  presumption,  would  have  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  sensible  and  moderate,  and 
exposed  the  authors  to  the  severest  punishment. 
But  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  had  stamped  such 
a  degree  of  reverence  and  authority  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical character,  that  the  dictates  of  the  meanest  of 
this  order  were  superior  to  all  power  civil  and  mi- 
litary. It  was  known,  that  when,  a  regiment  was 
detached  on  some  particular  service,  a  seditious 
friar,  seizing  the  colours,  had  pronounced  eternal 
perdition  on  those  who  should  presume  *to  march  ; 
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and  that  the  whole  body,  at  his  word,  cast  down 
their  arms,  and  dispersed  to  their  several  habitati- 
ons, Even  those  who  were  most  zealous  for  the 
Jving  and  most  offended  at  the  violence  of  their 
clergy,  were  yet  so  tender  of  their  immunities, 
granted  in  the  darkest  periods  of  popery,  and  now 
revived  in  their  full  extent,  that  they  could  not 
Jiarbour  a  thought  so  profane,  as  that  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  a  churchman  by  any  but  an  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  So  that,  if  Ormond  had  attempted 
to  correct  the  insolence  of  these  prelates,  or  any 
other  of  the  clerical  faction,  he  must  have  not  only 
determined  by  his  single  judgment,  but  executed 
his  determination  with  his  own  hand.  No  protestant 
officer  was  left  about  him,  but  the  captain  of  his 
guard.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  condescen- 
sion and  forbearance :  at  the  desire  of  the  commissi- 
oners of  trust,  he  summoned  the  bishops  to  a  con- 
ference; they  refused  to  attend  him;  he  expostu- 
lated with  their  agents,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  dangerous  and  ruinous  nature  of 
the  proposition  they  had  made.  Unable  entirely  to 
suppress  his  disdain  of  a  contemptible  faction,  ho 
now  declared  that  he  would  not  remove  from  the 
kingdom  until  forced  by  inevitable  necessity. 

BUT  the  bishops  were  not  to  be  dissuaded  or  de- 
terred from  their  purpose.  Without  waiting  any 
answer  to  their  address,  and  even  before  it  was  pre- 
sented, they  had  already  drawn  up,  and  now  pub- 
lished an  instrument,  entitled,  "  A  declaration  of 
"  the  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  secular  and  re- 
"•  gular  clergy,  against  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
"jesty's  authority  in  the  marquis  of  Ormond ;  for 
"  the  misgovernment  of  the  subjects,  the  ill  con- 
"  duct  of  the  army,  and  the  violation  of  the  peace." 
In  this  declaration  they  magnified  their  own  zeal 
and  services,  particularly  in  procuring  vast  sums  of 
money  for  maintenance  of  the  king's  cause.  They 
complained  of  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  these 
gums;  of  the  improvidence  and  ill  conduct  of  Ormond, 

particularly 
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particularly  in  the  fatal  action  of  Rathmines;  of  his 
partiality  to  protestants,  his  aversion  to  the  catholic 
religion,  his  cruel  treatment  of  its  professors  arid 
clergy,  and  his  misrepresentations  to  the  king;  they 
threatened  to  present  articles  of  accusation  against 
him  to  his  majesty,  and  enjoined  the  people  to  obey 
no  orders  but  those  of  the  congregation  of  clergy, 
until  a  general  assembly  should  be  convened.  To 
give  this  edict  greater  weight,  it  was  attended  >vith 
,  a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication,  fulminated 
against  all  those  who  should  adhere  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, or  givje  him  subsidy,  contribution  or  obe- 
dience. 

Carte,  THE  folly,  the  iniquity  and  ingratitude  of  this 
proceeding,  appear  more  strongly,  when  we  consider 
the  progress  of  the  parliamentarian  forces,  and.  the 
present  situation  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  Irn* 
mediately  after  the  surrender  of  Clonmel,  Trecro- 
han,  a  fort  of  great  consequence,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  stores  and  artillery  there  deposited,  was 
reduced,  notwithstanding  a  brave  attempt  made  by 
lord  Castlehaven  to  relieve  it.  Huson,  the  noted 
republican,  had  taken  Naas,  A  thy,  Maryborough, 
Castledermot,  and  other  places;  Carlow  was  in- 
vested and  reduced ;  Waterford  was  surrendered  by 
Preston ;  the  strong  fort  of  Duncannon  soon  shared 
the  same  fate.  Ireton,  not  yet  prepared  for  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  detached  Ingoldsby  and  Sir  Hardress 
Waller  to  block  it  up  at  a  distance,  who  gained 
some  advantages  over  detached  parties  of  the  Irish, 
and  some  adjacent  forts.  While  the  parliamen- 
tarians ranged  over  the  adjacent  country,  Ormond., 
with  a  few  troops,  and  those  hasty  levies,  which 
particular  districts  supplied  by  what  were  called  their 
risings-out,  contended  at  once  with  famine  and  a 
victorious  enemy,  and  made  the  most  desperate  ef- 
forts to  prevent  them  from  passing  the  Shannon. 
In  the  mean  time,  Ireton  and  Sir  Charles  Ooote  ad- 
vanced towards  Athlone,  and  thus  alarmed  the  Irish 
with  the  apprehensions  of  losing  the  whole  western 
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province.  Clanricarde  marched  with  his  forces  to 
oppose  them,,  but  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  published  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  so  as  to 
discharge  them  from  all  obedience  to  government. 
The  commissioners  of  trust,  the  nobility,  the  more 
moderate  of  the  clergy,  some  who  repented  of  their 
violences,  and  would  now  retract  them,  all  made 
the  most  pressing  instances  to  the  congregation,  re- 
monstrated, expostulated,  conjured  them  in  this 
dangerous  juncture  to  support  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  abandon  their  country  to  an  enemy 
who  sought  their  utter  extirpation.  But  neither 
danger,  nor  entreaty,  nor  the  most  obvious  sugges- 
tions of  duty  or  policy,  could  induce  these  prelates 
to  revoke  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  In 
their  infatuated  pride,  they  consented  only  with  a 
stately  reluctance  to  suspend  it,  during  the  expedi- 
tion made  for  the  relief  of  Athlone.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  forces  by  their  own  authority,  so  that 
Ormond  had  now  a  new  enemy  to  contend  with ; 
and,  though  their  sanguine  hopes  were  in  a  great 
measure  disappointed,  and  some  of  their  parties  der 
feated,  y.et  they  still  continued  their  seditious  cla- 
mors, invoking  the  full  weight  of  divine  wrath  upon 
the  people,  for  contempt  of  their  own  censures  and 
those  of  the  nuncio,  to  which  they  impudently  as- 
cribed all  the  calamities  of  the  nation. 

A  NEW  incident  served  to  enflarne  their  violence, 
and  to  give  some  plausible  colour  to  their  proceed- 
ings. Among  other  concessions  of  Charles,  he  now 
indulged  the  fanaticism  of  the  Scots,  by  his  famous 
declaration,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  sin  of 
his  father  in  marrying  into  an  idolatrous  family,  de- 
clared, that  all  the  bloodshed  of  the  late  war  was 
to  be  charged  to  his  father,  expressed  a  deep  sense 
of  his  own  former  prejudices  against  the  cause  of 
God,  his  repentance  for  his  past  life.,  which  had 
been  a  course  of  enmity  to  God's  work ;  and, 
among  other  particulars,  his  utter  abhorrence  of 
the  peace  concluded  by  his  father  with  the  Irish 
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papists,  and  ratified  by  himself,  pronouncing  it 
utterly  void,  on  supposition  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  any  peace  made  with  bloody  and  idolatrous 
rebels. 

Carte,  NOTHING  could  be  more  convenient  for  the  con- 
Orm.  gregation  of  prelates,  and  their  purpose  of  enflam- 
Beriase.  jn^  tne  peOple>  than  this  virulent  declaration  They 
imputed  it  entirely  to  the  representations  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond.  "  The  king/'  said  they,  "  hath 
"  now  withdrawn  the  authority  of  his  lieutenant ; 
tc  he  hath  cast  the  whole  Irish  nation  from  his  favor 
"  and  protection.  Why  should  we  be  bound  by  a 
"  peace  which  he  so  solemnly  disclaims  ?  Why 
"  should  we  submit  to  an  authority  which  he,  in  ef- 
"  feet,  recalls?  Let  us  remember  our  oath  of  asso- 
"  ciation  ;  let  us  recur  to  our  original  confederacy; 
rf  and,  instead  of  fighting  in  support  of  a  treaty 
"  thus  disowned,  let  us  bravely  hazard  our  lives  and 
"  fortunes  to  extort  more  favorable  articles  from  the 
"  enemy." 

ORMOND  well  knew  the  use  that  must  be  made 
of  this  declaration.  He,  at  first,  regarded  it,  or 
affected  to  treat  it,  as  a  forgery ;  but  soon  received 
a  private  letter  from  the  king,  acknowledging  that 
he  had  really  subscribed  it  apologizing  for  this 
shameful  transaction  as  the  effect  of  fear  and  force, 
insinuating,  that  it  could  not  be  binding  in  Ireland, 
as  it  was  done  without  the  concurrence  of  a  privy 
council,  and  earnestly  pressing  him  to  retire  in  time 
from  this  kingdom.  He  had  hitherto  contended 
without  sufficient  forces,  without  any  of  the  pro- 
visions necessary  for  war,  against  an  enemy  power- 
ful and  well  supplied ;  he  was  betrayed,  harassed,  ma- 
ligned, and  insulted.  He  could  no  longer  support 
the  contest  with  the  king's  secret  and  open  enemies. 
Yet,  to  leave  the  factious  and  refractory  without  ex- 
cuse, he  addressed  himself  to  the  commissioners  of 
trust.  He  told  them,  that  since  the  declaration  was 
by  undue  means  obtained  from  his  majesty,  he  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards,  aad  by  all  means,  to  assert 
the  lawfulness  and  validity  of  the  late  peace,  until 
the  king  should  give  some  free  and  unconstrained 
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assurances  of  his  pleasure ;  provided,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  the  acts  of  the  congregation  of  prelates 
should  be  revoked,  or  punished  as  an  usurpation 
on  the  king's  authority;  that  all  due  obedience 
should  be  paid  to  him,  and  some  honorable  main- 
tenance secured,  to  enable  him  to  support  his  pre- 
sent station,  as  he  was  now  deprived  of  all  his  own 
fortune. 

THE  answer  of  the  commissioners  plainly  dis- 
covered, that  they  were  afflicted  and  scandalized  at 
the  exorbitances  of  the  clergy.  They  expostulated 
with  the  prelates,,  but  found  them  inexorable.  They 
importuned  the  marquis  to  wait  the  result  of  a  new 
general  assembly  which  must  be  fired  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  extravagant  proceedings  of  the  bishops, 
and  meet  with  the  more  determined  resolution  to 
controul  them.  The  assembly  was  convened,,  but. 
soon  appeared  too  tender  and  submissive  to  the  ec- 
clesiastics. These  men  deigned  to  publish  a  pro- 
testation, that  by  their  proceedings  at  James-town, 
they  had  no  purpose  to  usurp  on  the  king's  autho- 
rity, or  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  graciously  con- 
fessing, "  that  it  did  not  belong  to  their  jurisdiction 
ff  so  to  do."  The  assembly,  contented  with  this  pro- 
testation, passed  no  censure  on  their  acts,  demanded 
no  security  for  their  future  peaceable  demeanour. 
The  marquis  was  justly  incensed,  and  prepared  for 
his  departure.  Every  member  of  the  assembly,  not 
totally  infatuated  by  religious  bigotry,  was  alarmed 
at  his  purpose,  and  shuddered  at  the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  anarchy.  They  besought  him,  at  least, 
io  delegate  the  royal  authority  to  some  person  faith- 
ful to  the  king,  and  acceptable  to  the  nation.  The 
request  was  enforced  by  a  respectful  address  from 
the  assembly.  Ormond  answered,  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  desires,  when  he  should  first  be. 
satisfied,  that- the  person  entrusted  with  the  king's 
authority  would  be  secured  from  those  insults  he 
himself  had  experienced,  and  received  with  a  just 
and  honorable  submission.  As  lie  had  rejected  a 
pass  from  Ireton,  it  now  became  necessary  to  hasten 
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his  departure.,  lest  he  might  be  intercepted  by  some 
parliament  ships.  He,  therefore,  appointed  the 
marquis  of  Clanricarde  his  lord-deputy,  with  direc- 
tions to  use,  or  decline  the  commision,  as  he  should 
be  encouraged,  or  deterred,  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly ;  and  thus.,  embarking  at  the  port  of 
Galway  after  a  tempestuous  and  dangerous  voyage, 
he  arrived  in  France. 

EVERY  consideration  of  personal  interest  deterred 
Clanricarde  from  engaging  in  a  dangerous  and  in- 
vidious charge ;  and,  in  Ormond,  he  had  a  strik- 
ing example  of  that  treatment  to  which  he  might  be 
exposed.  But,  in  the  ardour  of  loyalty,  he  was  so- 
licitous to  preserve  some  appearance  of  the  king's 
authority  in  Ireland,  to  protect  the  remains  of  his 
sincere  adherents,  and,  by  continuing  the  war,  even 
under  manifold  disadvantages,  and  without  any  hopes 
of  final  success,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the 
royal  party  in  England.  He,  was  therefore,  satis- 
fied to  accept  the  government,  provided  he  might 
be  assured  of  due  obedience.  The  general  assem- 
bly had  already  engaged  to  obey  the  person  to  whom 
the  lord  lieutenant  should  delegate  his  authority. 
But  the  engagement  was  not  expressed  with  suffici- 
ent precision',  so  as  to  found  this  obedience  on  the 
principle  of  loyalty  and  duty  to-the  king.  The  bi- 
ships  opposed  any  explanation,  or  any  clause  which 
might  convey  a  reflection  on  their  former  conduct. 
They  offered  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath, 
to  pay  as  great  obedience  to  Cianricarde,  as  any  ca- 
tholic clergy  in  catholic  times  had  ever  paid  to  a  ca- 
tholic governor.  The  assembly  was  satisfied  with 
this  declaration,  but  Clanricarde  dreaded  the  insidi- 
ousness  of  these  ecclesiastics;  he  required  expres- 
sions more  determined  and  explicit. 

Carte,  AN  instrument  Was  at  length  prepared   nnd  pre- 
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tf  ence  to  bis  majesty's  authority  vested  in  the  mar- 
"  quis  of  Clanricarde,  or  any  other  governor; 
"  and,  in  case  of  any  such  act,  that  no  person  shall 
fe  or  OUGHT  to  be  led  thereby ;  but,  by  their  dis 
"  obedience,  are  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  laws 
te  of  the  land  in  force,  and  practised  in  the  reign  of 
"  Henry  Vll.  and  other  catholic  princes.  Yet,  by 
"  any  thing  herein  contained,  it  is  not  intended 
"  that  the  nation  shall  recede  from  the  late  peace, 
"  or  obey  any  new  governor  unduly  nominated 
"  by  the  king,  now  in  the  power  of  a  party  of  the 
11  Scots,  and  during  his  present  unfree  condition." 
— The  bishops,  conscious  of  their  former  violences, 
obliged  the  assembly  to  subjoin  an  explanatory 
clause,  "  that  by  the  word  OUGHT,  it  was  not  in- 
"  tended  to  have  any  retrospect  to  any  former  pro- 
"  ceedings  of  the  clergy," 

CLANRICARDE,  not  yet  satisfied,  proposed  clauses 
still  more  explicit;  he  dreaded  some  subterfuge 
couched  under  the  expression  relative  to  Henry  VII. 
and  other  catholic  princes.  He  was  assured,  that 
they  meant  nothing  more  than  a  provision  for  the 
catholic  clergy,  who,  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony, 
had  not  since  these  times  enjoyed  the  privileges 
formerly  annexed  to  their  function,  but  had  suffered 
without  degradation  or  other  ceremonies  due  to 
churchmen.  He  was  entreated  to  accept  of  such 
declarations  as  the  clergy  were  willing  to  subscribe, 
instead  of  affording  them  any  pretence  for  condemn- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  and  entlaming 
the  people  by  their  protests.  He  saw  a  general  dis- 
position to  submit  to  the  parliamentarians:  that  the 
clergy,  in  their  blind  zeal  for  demolishing  the  royal 
power,  encouraged  this  disposition  :  that  some  im- 
mediate union,  and  the  speedy  exertion  of  some  au- 
thority, were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
fatal  consequences  The  assembly  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  up  in  confusion ;  he,  therefore,  hesita- 
ted no  longer:  acquiesced  in  the  declaration,  defec- 
tive as  it  appeared,  and  declared  his  acceptance  of 
the  government. 

THE 
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JJorlose.  THE  popish  party  of  Ireland  had  now  a  chief  go- 
vernor of  their  own  religion.  The  protestant  roy- 
alists were  dispersed  ;  some  had  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  parliamentarians,  numbers  accepted 
passes,  and  retired  to  foreign  countries:  lord  luchi- 
quin,  and  several  other  protestant  officers,  had  em- 
barked with  Ormond  ;  so  that  their  forces  *  ere  de- 
purated from  the  defilements  of  heresy;  and.,  though 
dispersed  in  different  quarters,  and  under  different 
commanders,  yet,  if  collected,  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  Sir  Charles  Coote  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  attempt  upon  Athlone.  Ireton  ad- 
vanced to  Limerick,  and  demanded  that  the  citizens 
should  receive  his  troops  for  their  defence.  They 
Castle-  hesitated  and  debated  ;  but  lord  Castlehaven,  ar- 
haveu's  riving  opportunely  with  his  party,  persuaded  them 
-  ^o  accept  his  assistance,  and  shut  their  gates  against 
the  enemy.  Ireton  could  not  venture  on  a  formal 
siege  in  a  season  so  advanced ;  he,  therefore,  re- 
tired :  so  that  Connaught  remained  still  in  the  power 
of  the  Irish,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of 
Munster;  and  the  possession  of  Limerick,  Galway, 
and  Sligo,  might  still  enable  them  to  carry  on  a 
war,  not  without  some  fair  prospect  of  success. 

BUT  that  fatal  spirit  which  the  nuncio  had  infused 
into  the  clergy  and  their  creatures  was  still  predo- 
minant, and  defeated  all  the  hopes  of  Clanricarde 
Scarcely  had  he  accepted  the  government,  when 
some  agents  arrived  from  Ireton,  and  proposed  to 
the  assembly  to  abandon  their  desperate  cause  and 
treat  writh  the  parliamentarians,  who  might  grant 
morfe  favorable  conditions  to  the  nation,  than  In 
particular  persons.  The  proposition,  though  at  first 
rejected,  yet,  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  was 
resumed  and  supported.  Nicholas  French,  the 
popish  bishop  of  Ferns,  a  distinguished  partizan 
of  ihe  nuncio,  and  a  virulent  opposer  of  the  royal 
authority,  clamoured  violently  for  a  treaty.  Clan- 
ricarde remonstrated,  and  enlarged  on  the  treachery 
and  the  danger  of  such  a  measure.  Several  of  the 
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nobility,   and  other  leading  members  of  the  assem- 
bly,, expressed  their  warmest  indignation  at  this  for- 
wardness of  the  clergy   to  abandon  all  the   king's 
interests.     "It  is  now  evident/'  said  they,  "  that 
'  these   churchmen  have  not  been  transported   to 
e  such  excesses  by  a  prejudice   to  the  marquis  of 
'  Onnond,  or  a  zeal  for  their  religion :  their  pur- 
'  pose  is,  to  withdraw  themselves  entirely  from  the 
'  royal  authority.     It  is  the  king  and  his  govern- 
'  merit  which  are  the  real  objects  of  their  aversion  : 
*  but  these  we  will  defend  at   every   hazard ;  and 
'  when  a  submission  to  the  enemy  can  be  no  longer 
'  deferred,  we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  make 
"  any  stipulations  in   favor  of  the   secret  enemies 
"  of  our  cause.     Let  these   men  who   oppose  the 
"  royal  authority  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
fe  our  treaty." 

THE  clergy  were  unaccustomed  to  such  bold 
language ;  they  began  to  fear,  that  men  might  bo 
at  length  awakened  to  a  just  indignation  at  their 
absurd  tyranny.  They  had  a^n  exquisite  sensibility 
of  their  own  danger ;  and,  therefore,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  keep  some  measures  with  their  oppo- 
nents. Their  opinion  was  suddenly  altered ;  they 
concurred  with  the  assembly  in  opposing  any  treaty 
with  the  enemy ;  and,  when  the  lord  deputy  issued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons  to  resort  to 
the  quarters  of  the  common  enemy,  to  enlist  in 
their  army,  or  to  pay  them  contributions,  the  pre- 
lates deigned  to  enforce  this  act  of  state,  by  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  excommunication  on  all  those 
who  should  not  pay  it  strict  obedience.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  compliance,  they  still  retained 
their  hatred  of  Clanricarde,  the  opposer  of  all  their 
fantastical  projects,  and  the  zealous  friend  of  Or- 
mond  ;  they  still  whispered  the  design  of  reverting 
to  their  original  confederacy,  without  regard  to 
the  king's  authority,  or,  as  one  of  their  order  ex- 
pressed it,  "  that  idol  of  Dagon,  a  foolish  loyalty. "Carte 
They  held  their  secret  consultations;  they  indulged Ormon4, 
heir  airy  hopes  of  establishing  the  papal  power,  voL  It 
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and their  own  sovereign  authority  in  Ireland,  by 
the  intervention  of  some  foreign  prince  ;  and  the 
bishop  of  Ferns,  their  most  active  partizan,  was 
sent  to  Brussels,  to  solicit  the  duke  of  Lorrain  to 
take  their  nation  and  religion  under  his  princely 
protection. 

Carte,  BEFORE  the  departure  of  the  marquis  of  Or- 
Ormond,  j^o^  fjie  king,  in  his  extreme  necessity,  had  listen- 
p.  i44.__  ed  to  a  proposal  of  mortgaging  the  fort  of  Dun- 
152.  cannon  to  this  duke  for  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds.  Orrnond  was  directed,,  if  he  approved  of 
the  contract,  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  duke,  upon  receipt  of  the  stipulated 
sum.  But,  as  Duncannon  was  threatened  with  a 
siege,  the  security  became  precarious ;  difficulties 
arose  about  the  manner  of  paying  the  money ;  and, 
after  a  course  of  evasion  and  insincerity,  the  agents 
of  Lorrain  retired,  without  bringing  the  treaty  to 
any  issue.  It  was  afterwards  renewed  by  lord 
Taafe,  who  arrived  at  Brussels  with  letters  of  cre- 
clence  from  the  tlukc  of  York,  and  earnestly  pressed 
the  duke  of  Lorrain  to  support  the  king's  interests 
in  Ireland,  offering  him  the  security  of  any  place 
in  the  kingdom,  for  the  repayment  of  such  sums 
as  he  should  advance. 

THE  duke,  to  prevent  any  dispute  about  the  title 
to  his  dominions,  had  married  his  cousin-german, 
Nicole>  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of  Lorrain  and 
Bar,  and  heir-general  of  these  duchies.  But,  being 
afterwards  captivated  by  Beatrix  de  C usance,  widow 
to  the  count  of  Cantecroix,  he  married  her,  while 
the  duchess  Nicole  was  still  living,  and  wished  to 
engage  the  court  of  Rome  to  pronounce  his  first 
marriage  void,  and  to  legitimate  his  children  by  his 
second  consort.  As  his  solicitations  had  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual,  he  imagined,  that  by  engaging 
with  extraordinary  zeal  in  defence  of  the  catholic 
cause  in  Ireland,  he  might  plead  so  much  merit, 
that  the  pope  must,  at  length,  yield  to  his  desires. 
Taafe,  who  was  a  forward  undertaker,  flattered  his 
partiality  to  the  children  of  the  princess  of  Canto- 
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croix,  and  proposed  a  match  between  her  infant 
daughter  and  the  duke  of  York.  Lorrain  was  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  such  an  alliance;  and, 
probably,  in  the  progress  of  the  ti3gociation,  his 
views  were  gradually  extended,  and  his  ambition 
flattered  by  the  hopes  of  acquiring  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland.  Whatever  were  his  designs  or  expecta- 
tions, he  received  lord  Taafe  with  particular  favor, 
expressed  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his 
countrymen,  and  furnished  him  with  five  thousand 
pounds  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Galway,  when  the  assembly 
deliberated  about  treating  with  the  parliamentarians, 
and  had  no  small  share  in  influencing  their  decision. 

TAAFE  was  astonished  at  this  munificence,  which 
the  duke  declared  was  but  an  earnest  of  his  future 
favor.  He  affected  the  utmost  commiseration  of 
the  Irish  catholics;  declared  that  he  was  ready,  if 
invited,  to  appear  personally  in  their  defence,  with 
such  supplies  as  would  soon  recover  the  kingdom  ; 
hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  ex- 
pect entire  obedience,  and  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  act  by  commission  from  any  person  whatever, 
Taafe  could  not  venture  to  engage  for  such  con- 
ditions. The  kiiig  might  be  displeased  ;  the  mar- 
quis of  Onnond,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  still  in 
Ireland,  might  not  consent  to  resign  the  power  and 
pre-eminence  annexed  to  his  station.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interposition  of  the  duke  seemed  neces- 
sary to  rescue  his  country  from  destruction.  In 
these  difficulties,  he  deemed  it  the  safer  course,  to 
propose  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  should  send  some 
person  of  distinction  into  Ireland,  to  treat  with  those 
in  authority.  Stephen  de  Hennin  Abbe  de  Saint 
Catherine  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  landed  at 
Galway,  while  the  bishop  of  Ferns  was  on  his  way 
to  Brussels,  with  a  commission  from  the  disaffected 
clergy  to  treat  with  the  duke,  and  to  solicit  his  pro- 
tection for  their  unhappy  country. 

No  one  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  clergy 
and  their  creatures  than  this  envoy  of  Lorrain. 

Though 
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Though  his  letters  of  credence  were  addressed  to 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  yet,  when  he  found  that 
Clanricarde  was  vested  with  the  authority  of  chief 
governor,  he  was  too  attentive  to  decorum  not 
to  apply  immediately  to  him.  To  avoid  all  cla- 
mour or  censure,  the  marquis  appointed  a  committee, 
composed  of  bishops,  nobility,  and  gentry,  to  treat 
with  the  Abbe,  to  receive  his  proposals,  arid  to 
report  them,  with  their  opinion  and  advice.  His 
proposals  were,  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  with  a  saving  to  hii  majesty's  rights, 
and  those  of  the  subjects,  should  be  accepted  as 
protectors  of  Ireland,  and,  while  there  resident, 
should  have  the  supreme  command  of  the  militia, 
with  power  of  convening  general  assemblies,  and 
with  other  appendages  of  royal  authority,  until  all 
disbursements  were  repaid.  The  committee,  utterly 
regardless  of  their  instructions,  debated  these  pro- 
posals among  themselvf  s,  excluded  the  more  mode- 
rate and  loyal  of  their  number,  admitted  others, 
without  consent  of  the  lord  deputy  with  whom  they 
scorned  to  communicate.  Clanricarde  complained 
of  this  proceeding,  as  well  as  of  the  propositions 
offered  by  the  envoy  so  derogatory  to  the  king's 
honor  and  authority.  The  bishops  insisted  that, 
they  should  be  accepted,  as  the  only  means  left 
to  preserve  the  nation.  They  were  desired  to  sub- 
scribe this  their  advice;  they  hesitated  and  refused. 
The  Abbe  consented  to  some  qualification  of  his 
demands:  the  marquis  declared,  that  they  were  still 
inadmissible.  He  would  not  even  admit  the  man 
who  had  dishonored  his  master  to  an  audience  of 
leave;  alid,  by  this  stately  resentment,  so  intimi- 
dated the  Abbe,  that  he  consented  to  advance 
twenty  thousand  pounds  on  the  security  of  Lime- 
rick a;id  Galway,  and  to  refer  all  articles  relative 
to  the  protectorship  to  be  adjusted  by  a  treaty  at 
Brussels.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Sir 
Nicholas  Plunket,  and  Geoffry  Browne,  were  com- 
missioned to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in  con- 
ju fiction  with  lord  Taafe;  and  expressly  instructed 

to 
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to  carry  on  their  negociation  agreeably  to  theclire'c- 
tions  they  should  receive  from  the  queen,  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  lord  lieutenant. 

BUT  all  such  limitations  were  immediately  for' 
gotten.  On  their  arrival  at  Brussels,  they  found 
lord  Taafe  had  gone  to  Paris,  to  communicate  the* 
lord  deputy's  transactions  with  the  Abbe  de  Sainte 
Catherine,  and  to  desire  further  instructions  from 
the  queen  and  lord  lieutenant.  French,  the  turbu- 
lent prelate  of  Ferns,  attended  the  duke  of  Loif- 
rain,  and  was  graciously  received.  He  was  assisted 
by  some  other  creatures  of  the  disaffected  clergy, 
and  some  agents  sent  from  the  cities  not  yet  re^ 
duced.  .They  confidently  assured  the  duke,  that 
they  could  invest  him  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
kingdom.  French  inveighed  against  the  agents  sent 
from  the  lord  deputy,  their  opposition  to  the  nun- 
cio, and  the  appeal  against  his  excommunication. 
In  a  hypocritical  strain  of  sanctified  virulence  he 
declared  that  this  excommunication  was  confirmed 
in  heaven  ;  that  all  its  opposcrs,  however  great  and 
exalted  in  the  eye  of  man,  were  forsaken  of  God> 
and  delivered  up  to  Satan.  In  sincerity  and  evan- 
gelic charity  he  exhorted  them,  to  make  such  an 
agreement  with  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  as  would  bo 
profitable  to  their  nation,  and  acceptable  to  heaven ; 
to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  name  of  all  the  peo- 
ple before  his  holiness,  to  supplicate  his  apostolic 
benediction,  that  the  light  of  wisdom,  the  spirit  of 
fortitude,  virtue,  grace,  success,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  might  return  to  them.  He,  assured  them  that 
God  would  never  prosper  any  treaty  directed  by 
the  deputy,  a  man  excommunicated  for  many  un- 
just causes;  and  that  the  duke,  when  rightly  in- 
formed, could  never  consent  to  negociate  with 
agents  deriving  their  authority  from  a  withered  and 
accursed  hand. 

PLUNKET  and  Browne  received  this  insidious  cant 
with  too  great  attention.  They  disclaimed  the  lord 
deputy's  commission;  they  pleaded  another  and 
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fnore  unlimited  authority.  In  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion ami  people  of  Ireland,  they  signed  a  treaty 
TV  i  tli1  the  duke,  by  which  he  was,  in  effect,  invested 
vvith  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  by  the- 
title  of  Protector  Royal.  Plunket,  the  greater 
bigot,  was  at  the  same  time,  persuaded  by  the 
bishop  of  Feras,  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  pope,  by 
Avhich  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  he  professed  an 
entire  submission  to  the  holy  see,  and  implored  ab- 
solution from  the  nuncio's  censures.  Browne  had 
(he  spirit  resolutely  to  refuse  his  subscription.  The 
name  of  lord  Taafe  was  signed  in  his  absence,  with- 
out his  consent  or  knowledge.  The  clergy  now 
exulted  in  the  happy  progress  of  their  schemes. 
They  entertained  their  imaginations  with  the  usual 
airy  prospects  of  a  glorious  and  triumphant  church, 
and  ii  stately  hierarchy,  protected  by  a  catholic 
prince.  Biff,  whatever  were  the  secret  designs  of 
the  duke  of  Lofrain,  he  soon  found  that  they  could 
not  be  promoted  by  any  further  treaty  with  the 
Irish.  He  received  from  the  lord  deputy  a  formal 
protest  against  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  his 
agents,  so  contrary  to  his  instructions,  and  so. de- 
rogatory to  the  king's  honor.  He  had  thus,  a  fair 
pretence  for  declining  any  further  treaty ;  and  the 
king's  interests  in  Ireland  soon  grew  so  desperate, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  to  purchase  the  assistance 
of  Lorrain,  even  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  expectation  of  an  agreement 
with  this  prince  transported  the  Irish  clergy  to  the 
iT'most  extravagance.  Their  synods  were  convened ; 
they  declared  the  duke  of  Lorrain  protector  of  their 
nation;  they  excommunicated  those  who  should 
.presume,  to  dispute  this  nomination;  they  took  an 
oath  of  secrecy ;  they  resolved,  that  the  prelates  of 
each  province  should  eh  use  two  persons  to  compose 
a  new  supreme  council,  with  full  powers  to  transact 
all  civil  and  military  affairs,  by  the  direction,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  clergy.  They  prepared  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  marquis 

of 
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<of  Clanricarde  and  his  adliererits,  to  be  published 
at  a  convenient  time;  and  this  ridiculous  usurpa- 
tion of  the  whole  power  and  authority  of  the  king- 
dom, they  called  .a  revival  of  the  original  confe- 
deracy- But  they  were  soon  roused  from  this  dream 
of  power  and  grandeur,  to  a  dreadful  sense  of  dan- 
ger and  calamity. 

FROM  the  tedious  and  disgusting  detail  of  the  ^  ^ 
presumption  and  infatuation  of  these  seditious  cccle-  1551. 
siastics,  we  are  MOW  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  war, 
and  the  progress  of  the  parliamentarians.  Iretoii- 
having  made  all  provisions  for  an  early  campaign, 
and  received  some  reinforcements  from  England, 
resolved  to  open  the  campaign  by  besieging  Limr- 
rick.  As  it  was  necessary  to  pierce  into  Connaught,Cart*, 
in  order  to  invest  this  city  on  all  sides,  Sir  Charles°rm 
•Coote  was  directed  to  advance  towards  Sligo.  Thcvoj5}* 
Irish  prepared  to  relieve  this  place;  \vhen  Coote, 
suddenly  drawing  off  his  men,  passed,  with  some 
difficulty,  over  the  Curlew-Mountains,  and  ii - 
vested  Athlone.  Clanricarde,  embarrassed  as  he 
was  by  faction  and  opposition,  made  some  efforts  t;> 
oppose  him;  but,  before  his  forces  could  be  col- 
lected, Athlone  was  taken  ;  and  Coote,  pursuing  his 
advantage,  marched  against  Galway.  The  deputy 
was  solicitous  to  defend  this  important  post1;  Le 
summoned  the  earl  of  Castlebaven  to  his  assistanco: 
but  scarcely  had  this  lord  marched  a  few  miles', 
with  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  men,  when  ;i 
party,  which  he  had  left  to  defend  a  pass  over  the 
Shannon,  suffered  themselves  to  be  overpowered  by 
the  enemy,  and  (led  precipitately.  His  whole  army 
caught  the  panic,  arid  dispersed  with  (hat  ease  an«l 
suddenness  usual  to  the  Irish,  when  indifferent  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  secure 
of  a  retreat  among  their  kinsmen.  At  the  same* 
time  an  officer  called  Fennel,  who  had  been  stati- 
oned at  Killaloe,  to  defend  this  passage  of  the  Shain 
non,  abandoned  his  station,  either  from  treachery 
or  cowardice ;  so  that  the  English  burst  rapidly  into 
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the  western  province;  arid  all  provisions  being 

for   the   attempt   on   Limerick,  Ireton   commenced 

the  siege  in  form. 

BOTH  the  citizens  and   the   clergy   had  promised 
:iil  submission  to  the  lord  deputy;  but  when  he  pro- 
posed to  shut  himself  up  in    Limerick  and  to  share 
fhcir  fortune,  he  was  excluded  with   the  same  inso- 
lence which  Ormond  bad  experienced.     At  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  indeed,  the   magistrates  deigned 
to  accept  some  troops,  of  such   number  and  quality 
s«s  they  chose;  and   appointed  Henry  O'Nial,  who 
*'*'-"  had  so  bravely   defended  Clonmel,  to  be   their  no- 
minal governor,   reserving  all  real  power  to   them- 
selves.    A  constant  correspondence  \vas  maintained 
between   the   besiegers  and  citizens,  by  means  of 
those  Irish  who  had  compounded  and  submitted  to 
Ireton.     It  was  industriously  suggested,  that  the  in- 
dependents were  by  no  means  uncharitable  to  pope- 
vy,  or  friends  to  compulsion  in   matter  of  religion  ; 
and,  when  the  cruel  executions  of  priests  and  pre- 
lates were  mentioned,  of  which  every  day  afforded 
new  instances,  these  proceedings  were  imputed  en- 
tirely to  the  virulent  spirit  of  the  prcsbyterian  party. 
Such  was  the  influence   of  these  insinuations,  and 
such  the.  divisions  and  distraction  within  the  walls, 
that  in  three  days  the  citizens  proposed  to  surrender. 
The   bishops    and   clergy   w;ell   knew,  that   Ireton 
would  except  several  persons  from  the  benefit  of  any 
articles,  and  dreaded  that  they  would  be  made  the 
tirst  victims  of  his   cruelty.     They,   therefore,  op- 
posed all  motions   for  capitulating  with  particular 
zeal  ;  while  O'Nial  exerted  himself  against  the  be- 
siegers, with   a  spirit  worthy  of  the  reputation  he 
had  already  acquired. 

IN   the  mean   time,    lord   Muskerry   alarmed   at 

£ox         the  danger  of  Limerick,  advanced  from  Kerry  with 

Borlase.    a.  strong  party  to  its  relief.     Lord   Broghili  was  de- 

tached to  oppose  him  ;  and,  after  a  sharp   engage- 

ment resolutely  maintained  on  each  side,  Muskerry 

was  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 


with- 
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withstanding  this  disappointment,  Hugh  O'Nial 
continued  to  make  a  brave  defence,  and  in  several 
successful  sallies  slew  considerable  numbers  of  the 
besiegers.  Winter  now  approached  ;  and  the  seve- 
rity of  the  season,  and  sickness  of  his  army,  must 
soon  have  obliged  Iretoil  to  abandon  his  enterprize, 
when  treachery  and  sedition  proved  too  powerful 
for  the  gallantry  of  O'Nial.  His  authority  had 
ever  been  controuled  by  the  magistrates,  and  of 
consequence  slighted  by  his  officers.  Of  these  a 
number  assembled  tumultuouly,  and  resolved  to 
treat  with  the  enemy,  without  objecting  to  any  ex- 
ceptions which  might  be  made  of  particular  per- 
sons, with  respect  to  quarter  or  confiscation.  The 
bishops  clamoured  against  the  design  of  sacrificing 
them  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  and  thundered  an 
excommunication  against  the  authors  of  such  im- 
pious counsel;  but,  in  the  hour  of  terror,  their 
spiritual  authority  was  utterly  neglected.  Fennel, 
who  had  yielded  the  pass  of  Killaloe,  at  the  head 
of  a  seditious  rabble  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  seized 
two  of  the  principal  gates.  The  chief.-  magistrate 
protected  him  from  the  authority  of  the  governor. 
lie  turned  the  cannon  on  the  town,  insisted  on  ca- 
pitulating, and  sent  commissioners  to  Ireton.  The 
garrison  were  allowed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
to,  march  out  unmolested,  the  citizens  to  remove 
with  their  effects;  twenty-four  persons,  clergy, 
soldiers,  and  inhabitants  were  excluded  from  mercy, 
and  Ireton,.  now  master  of  the  city,  executed  the 
severest  vengeance  on  those  who  had  been  the  most 
distinguished  partizans  of  the  nuncio,  and  most  in- 
veterate opposers  of  English  government.  Qf  all 
those  who  had  been  excepted  from  mercy,  the  bishop 
of  Limerick  alone  escaped.  O'Brien,  the  popish 
prelate  of  Emly,  was  seized  and  instantly  executed, 
Wolfe,  the  friar,  who  had  seditiouly  excluded  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  from  Limerick,  now  received 
the  just  reward  of  his  presumption.  With  him  were 
led  to  execution  some  magistrates,  the  most  turbu- 
lent ancj  seditious  of  the  nuncio's  faction.  Fennel, 
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notwithstanding  his  services,  was  tried  for  several 
murders  and  condemned  to  death.  Geoffry  Browne, 
on  his  return  from  Brussels,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  who  little  regarded  his  consequence  with 
kudWs  the  Irish,  and  suffered  by  the  executioner  *.  The 
Memoirs,  brave  Henry  O'Nial  had  so  offended  by  his  defence 
voM.  of  ti,e  cfty}  an(j  so  provoked  Ireton  by  his  former 
gallant  behaviour  at  Clonmel,  that  the  gloomy  and 
intractable  republican  tried  him  by  a  court-martial 
for  a  conduct  which  should  have  recommended  him 
to  the  esteem  of  a  soldier.  O'Nial  pleaded,  that 
he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  original  conspiracy ; 
that  he  had  been  invited  into  Ireland  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  ever  acted  as  a  fair  and  honorable 
enemy.  But  Ireton  was  inexorable ;  and  his  pliant 
court  shamefully  condemned  the  Irish  general  to 
death.  Some  of  the  officers,  more  generous,  ex^ 
postulated  with  Ireton,  and  happily  subdued  his 
obstinacy ;  the  cause  was  re-examined,  and  the  court, 
with  difficulty,  consented  to  spare  his  life. 
£orlase.  GALWAY,  the  great  remaining  resource  of  the 
Irish,  was  now  summoned  to  accept  the  conditions 

originally 

*  "  He  pleaded,"  saith  Ludlow,  "  that  it  was  not  just  to  exclude  him 
f*  from  mercy,   because  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  we 
pretended  to  fight  for,  the  liberity  and  religion  of  his  country." 
The  deputy  replied,  that  Ireland  being  a  conquered  country,  the 
English  nation  might,   with  justice,  assert  their  right  and  conquest ; 
that  diey  had  been  treated  by  the  late  government  far  beyond  their 
merits,  or  the  rules  of  reason ;  notwithstanding  which,  they  had 
barbarously  murdered  all  the  English  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
f  robbed  them  of  their  goods,  which  they  had  gained  by  their  industry, 
"  and  taken   away  the  lands   which  they  had  purchased  with  their 
**  money. — That,  touching  the  point  of  religion,  there  was  a  wide  difr 
"  ference  also  between  us;  we  ONLY  contending  to  preserve  our  natural 
*'  right  therein,  WITHOUT  IMPOSING  OUR  OPINIONS  UPON  OTHER  MEN  ; 
"  whereas  they  would  not  be  contented,  unless  they  might  have  power 
*"'  to  compel  all  others  to  submit  to  their  imposition,  on  pain  of  death." 
The  men  of  TOLERANT  principles,  it  seems,  thought  this  a  FULL 
of  the  prisoner's  plea, 
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originally  offered  to  Limerick  ;  and,  in  case  of  arty 
refusal  or  delay,,  threatened  with  the  same  severities* 
The  citizens,  in  the  first  impressions  of  terror,  were 
ready  to  treat,  when  Ireton  caught  the  fatal  infec- 
tion which  wasted  several  parts  of  Ireland,  and  died 
at  Limerick.  Encouraged  by  this  event,  the  Irish 
of  Galway  grew  resolute.  They  united  under  the 
command  of  general  Preston,  and  addressed  them- 
selves to  Clanricarde  for  assistance,  promising  all 
obedience  to  his  authority.  The  marquis  attended 
them  in  person,  and  summoned  an  assembly  of  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  prelates,  to  meet  at  Galway,  and 
concert  measures  for  defence. 

IN  the  meantime,  Ludlow  was,   for  the  present, 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  English  forces, Memoirs, 
and  exerted  himself  with  due  vigour  to  complete 
the   reduction  of  the    Irish.     While   the  depth  of 
winter  suspended  his  operations,  he  issued  orders 
against  supplying  the  enemy   with  arms,  or  other 
necessaries;   he  required    all   persons  to  withdraw 
from  their  quarters,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  ene- 
mies; he  directed  that  no  quarter  should  be  granted 
to  those  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  pro- 
tection, and  joined  the    Irish  since  the   arrival   of 
general  Cromwell.     His  officers  executed  these  or- 
ders with  diligence  and  severity.     An  universal  dis- 
may seized  the  whole  Irish  party.     Numbers  daily 
submitted,  and   secured  the  remains  of  their  pro- 
perty by  compositions.     A  submission  was  offered 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  by  an  assembly  held  iu 
Leinster:  no  sooner  had  Sir  Charles  Coote  appeared 
before  Galway,  when  the  assembly,  there  convened, 
prevailed  on  Clanricarde  to  send  the  like  ofter  to 
Ludlow.     But  no  general  treaty  of  submission' could 
be  now  admitted.     The  settlement  of  the  nation  (it 
was  said)  belonged  to  the  parliament  of  England, 
who  would  distinguish  those  who  accepted  their  pro- 
tection, as  well  from  such  as  had  committed   mur- 
ders and  massacres  of  the  protestants,  as  those  who 
obstinately  opposed  the  authority  of  the  common- 
wealth j 
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wealth ;  so  that  individuals  only,  who  should  im- 
mediately lay  down  their  arms,  might  expect  fa- 
vorable conditions.  Nor  did  this  extremity  of  dis- 
tress allay  the  infatuated  pride  and  turbulence  of  the 
Irish  clergy  and  their  creatures ;  they  still  talked 
idly  of  renewing  the  original  confederacy;  they  still 
maligned  and  opposed  Clanricarde ;  they  still  con- 
tinued their  seditious  practices,  and  vented  their 
contempt  of  that  delusion  of  loyalty,  to  which  they 
attributed  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation.  In  the 
midst  of  consternation,  clamour,  and  confusion, 
Preston,  the  governor  of  Galway,  fled  by  sea  from 
the  impending  danger;  and  the  city  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  authority  of  Clanricarde,  was 
surrendered  with  an  ease  utterly  astonishing  to  the 
besiegers. 

Borlase.  THE  reduction  of  a  few  inferior  towns  was  ef- 
fected without  difficulty;  yet  the  marquis  of  Cianri- 
carde  still  continued  some  appearance  of  hostilities, 
from  a  vain  hope  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  king's  English  enterprizes.  He  pierced  into 
the  northern  province,  and  being  joined  by  some 
Ulster  forces,  took  the  castles  of  Ballyshannon  and 
Donnegal:  having  maintained  these  posts  for  some 
time,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy;  his  troops  were  dispersed,  his  resour- 
ces utterly  exhausted,  and  his  person  every  hour 
in  danger  from  the  treachery  of  his  followers.  In 
this  situation,  he  pursued  the  king's  instructions. 
and  accepted  conditions  from  the  republicans.  He 
was  allowed  to  reside  unmolested  in  their  quarters 
for  some  time,  and  then  to  transport  himself  and 
three  thousand  Irish  into  any  prince's  service  in  ami- 
ty with  England.  He  retired  from  a  country  lost  to 
his  royal  master,  by  illiberal  bigotry,  frantic  pride, 
the  blindness  of  men  intoxicated  by  an  imaginary 
consequence,  their  senseless  factions,  and  incorrigi- 
ble perverseness,  in  contending  against  their  own  in- 
terests, and  rejecting  every  measure  necessary  for 
their  own  security. 
.-  ;  Is 
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IN  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  of  England  A.  D. 
concerted  measures  for  the  final  settlement  and  ad-160"2' 
ministration  of  Ireland.  Lambert  was  appointed  Ludlow. 
successor  to  Ireton,  and  prepared  for  his  departure: 
but  as  Cromwell's  commission  of  lord  lieutenant  was 
speedily  to  expire,  it  became  a  question  whether  it 
should  not  be  renewed,  instead  of  sending  Lambert 
as  his  deputy.  Cromwell,  conscious  of  his  secret 
designs,  artfully  entreated  that  he  might  not  be  con- 
tinued in  this  office,  affecting  to  concur  with  those 
who  deemed  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  more  suita- 
ble to  a  monarchy  than  a  commonwealth ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  moved  to  employ  Lambert  in  the 
character  of  lord  deputy.  The  parliament  refused 
to  grant  him  any  higher  title  than  that  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  their  forces  in  Ireland.  Lambert, 
as  Cromwell  wished,  was  offended,  and  refused  to 
accept  this  command..  It  was  conferred  on  Fleet- 
wood,  who  had  lately  married  the  relict  of  Ireton, 
and,  of  consequence,  was  particularly  devoted  to  his 
father-in-law,  Cromwell. 

Two  acts  relative  to  Ireland  were  now  debated  in 
parliament ;    one  for  confiscation  of  all  the  lands  of 
rebels;  another,  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  adven- 
turers,   and  vesting  them  with   their  Irish  estates. 
Before   these  acts   could   be   completely   adjusted, 
Fleet  wood    was  dispatched  to   Ireland,    where   he 
found  scarcely  the  remains  of  war,  and  the  Irish  of 
all  orders  submitting  to  the  terms  imposed  by  their 
conquerors.     They  were  to  abide  a  trial,  if  ace  used  Cox. 
of  any  murders  committed    in  the   beginning  of  the 
war ;    if  convicted,  they  were  to  be  incapable   of 
pardon,  and  their  estates  entirely  confiscated  :  those 
who  had  only  assisted  in  the  war,  were   to  forfeit 
two-thirds  of  .their  estates,  and  to  be  banished  from 
Ireland;  but  among  those    excepted  from  pardon, 
for  life,  and  estate,  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord 
Inchiquin,  Bramhal,  the  protestant  bishop  of  Derry, 
a  man  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  republicans,  and 
the  earl  of  Uoscommon,  were  distinctly  named. 

VOL.  Ill  3  D  THE 
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Borlase.  THE  first  employment  of  the  new  administration 
was  to  enforce  these  rigorous  ordinances.  Com-k 
missions  issued  in  the  several  provinces  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  high  court  of  justice,  in  order  to  try  those 
Cane.  \vho  were  accused  of  murdering  the  English.  Lord 
Orm;T»  Mayo,  in  Connaught,  colonel  William  Bagnel,  in 
P°157  Minister  were  condemned,  not  on  the  clearest  and 
most  exceptionable  evidence.  Lord  Muskerry  was 
charged  with  the  assassination  of  several  Englishmen, 
hut  honourably  acquitted  on  his  tviai,  and  permit- 
ted to  embark  for  Spain.  So  many  authors  of  the 
first  barbarous  outrages  of  this  war,  had  been  cut 
off  in  the  hostilities  of  ten  years,  had  escaped  inta 
foreign  countries,  or  died  by  famine  and  the  plague, 
that  two  hundred  only,  on  the  severest  inquisition, 
were  condemned  to  death.  In  the  northern  pro- 
vince, which  had  been  the  great  scene  of  barba- 
rity, not  one  was  brought  to  justice  but  Sir  Phelim 
O'Nial. 

PROM  the   arrival   of  Owen   O'Nial,  this  barba- 
rou«  conspirator  had  continued  to  act  an   inferior 
part,  without   honor,    esteem,  or  notice.      During 
the  administration  of  Clanricarde,  when  abler  com- 
manders had  been  gradually  removed,  he  emerged 
from  his  obscurity,  and  gave  the  marquis  some  as- 
sistance ;  but  was  soon  compelled  by  repeated   de- 
feats, to  shelter  himself  in  a  retired  island.      Hence 
lord  Caul  field,  heir  of  that  lord,  whose  castle  and 
person  he  had  seized,  and  whom  his  followers  had 
barbarously  murdered,  soon  dragged  him  to  justice. 
IN  the  last  period  of  hip.  life,  he  discovered  a  spirit 
and  resolution   worthy  of  a  better  character.     He 
Nalson.    >vas  accused  of  exhibiting  a  commission  from  the 
late  king  for  commencing  the  Irish  insurrection  :  he 
acknowledged  the  charge  ;    adding,  that  on  seizing 
the  fort  of  Charlernont  he  had  found  a  patent  with 
a  broad  seal  annexed,  which  he  directed  to  be  taken 
off  and  fixed  to  a  pretended  commission.  Hisjudges, 
not  satisfied  with  this  allegation,  pressed  him  to  con- 
fess if  he  had  received  any  commission  from  the  king, 

with 
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with  a  promise  of  his  being  restored  to  his  estate  and 
liberty,  if  lie  could  produce  any  material  proof  of 
such  a  commission.  He  was  allowed  thine  to  con- 
sider^ the  offer  was  repeated;  he  stili  persevered  in 
declaring,  that  he  had  no  commission ;  that  his  con- 
science was  already  oppressed  by  the  outrages  of  his 
followers,  and  that  he  could  not  add  to  the  severity 
of  his  present  feelings  by  an  unjust  calumny  of  the 
king.  At  his  execution  he  was  again  tempted: 
when  just  on  the  point  of  being  turned  from  the 
ladder,  two  marshals  pressed  through  the  crowd, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear.  He  answered  aloud,  "  I 
"  thank  the  lieutenant  general  for  his  intended 
s<  mercy:  but  I  declare,  good  people,  before  God 
<f  and  his  holy  angels,  and  all  you  that  hear  me,  I 
"  never  had  any  commission  from  the  king  for  le- 
ff  vying  or  prosecuting  this  war*. 

THE  country,  thus  reduced  by  the  parliament,Ludlow« 
was  wasted  and  depopulated  by  a  series  of  public 
commotions.  It  was  now  to  be  recruited,  and  re- 
stored to  some  degree  of  order  and  tranquillity. 
While  Fleetwood  had  the  sole  command  of  the  army, 
Edmund  Ludiow,  Miles  Corbet,  John  Jones,  and 

John 


*  **  They  would  have  pardoned  and  rewarded  this  man,"  saith  Mr. 
Carte,  "  if  he  had  been  profligate  enough  to  have  falsely  accused  the  late 
"  king." But  from  the  circumstances  of  the  fuel  it  seems  rather  un- 
charitable to  impute  a  purpose  so  malignant  to  these  judges.  Many 
moderate  and 'good  men  in  England,  were  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
late  king  had  granted  no  commission  to  the  Irish  insurgents.  It  was 
£  point  of  moment,  and  worthy  to  be  searched  to  the  bottom.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose,  that  if  such  a  commission  had  been  given,  Sir 
Phelim  O'Nial  was  the  likeliest  person  to  disclose  the  whole  mystery  of 
this  iniquity.  He  was  not  tempted  to  accuse  the  king,  nor  was  his  pardon 
promised  on  any  such  condition.  He  was  to  purchase  it  by  producing 
a  MATERIAL  and  AUTHENTIC  PROOF  of  his  guilt.  If  they  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  declarations  made  on  his  trial,  they  might  possibly  con- 
ceive, that  he  had  been  taught  the  doctrine  of  mental  reserve;  and  that 
the  awful  moment  of  his  immediate  execution  was  the  time  when  the 
TRUTH  (if  such  he  had  hitherto  concealed)  might  probably  be  extorted 
from  hi  in. 
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John  Weaver,  all  zealous  republicans.,  were  united 
\vith  him  in  the  civil  government,  \vith  the  modest 
title  of  commissioners  of  parliament.  They  now 
declared  by  proclamation,,  that  the  rebellion  was 
subdued,  and  the  war  of  Ireland  concluded.  Thus, 
were  the  adventurers  assured  of  speedily  receiving 
the  lands  for  which  they  had  advanced  their  several 
sums,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  eased  of  all 
further  apprehension*,  were  encouraged  to  pursue 
their  husbandry.  The  people  of  England  were  per- 
mitted to  transport  grain  and  cattle  free  from  duty, 
to  supply  the  immediate  necessities  of  an  exhausted 
country  ;  and  the  commissioners  were  directed  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  all  such  as  had  been  wounded 
and  disabled,  and  for  the  children  and  widows  of 
those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  public  service. 
»  D  FORFEIT  lands  were  assigned  to  satisfy  the  arrears 

1653.  due  to  the  English  army  ;  but  this  satisfaction  was 
confined  to  those  who  had  served  from  the  arrival 
of  Cromwell,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine.  The  distresses  of  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  Irish  before  this  period  were  much  more 
lamentable ;  but  they  were  infected  by  a  mixture 
of  the  ungodly  and  malignant,  and  no  provision 
could  be  now  obtained  for  them,  except  a  small  por- 
tion of  lands  in  Wicklow  and  the  adjacent  counties, 
not  sufficient  to  discharge  a  fourth  part  of  their  ar- 
rears. The  ad  venturers,  persuaded  that  there  were  for- 
feited lands  in  one  moiety  of  nine  principal  counties, 
sufficient  to  repay  them,  accepted  this  moiety  as  their 
full  satisfaction  ;  the  other  was  assigned  to  soldiers. 
Connaught  was  reserved  entirely  for  the  Irish,,  under 
the  qualifications  determined  by  parliament.  Here 
they  were  to  confine  themselves,  and  to  enjoy  their 
several  proportions  of  land  ;  that  so,  the  new  Eng- 
lish planters  might  proceed  without  interruption, 
and  without  that,  danger  of  degenerating,  which 
former  ages  had  experienced  from  an  intercourse 
with  the  Irish ;  and  the  natives,  divided  by  the 
Shannon  from  the  other  provinces,  ancj  surrounded 

by 
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by  English  garrisons,  might  be  restrained  from  their 
old  barbarous  incursions.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
assignments  and  provisions,  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Cork,  remained  still  unap- 
propriated. These,  together  with  the  lands  of 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  (  of  which  a  part  was 
granted  to  the  university  of  Dublin  )  were  all  re-  ^OXm 
served  by  parliament,  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  at 
their  pleasure.  Courts  were  established  at  Dublin 
and  Athlonc  to  hear  and  adjudge  all  claims,  which 
were  to  be  exhibited  and  established  within  a  limit- 
ed time,  that  ail  proprietors  might  be  freed  from 
future  litigation.  Such  arrangements  necessarily  en- 
gaged more  time  than  was  at  first  imagined ;  were 
attended  with  complaints,  disputes  and  jealousies ; 
nor,  in  the  distribution  of  lands,  were  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  creatures  inattentive  to  their  own 
interests. 

LITTLE  progress  had  been  made  in  this  impor-LudW. 
tant  affair,  when  intelligence  was  received  in  Ire- 
land of  an  astonishing  revolution.  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  delegated  the 
government  to  another  assembly  called  by  the  same 
name,  which  soon  pronounced  their  own  dissolution, 
and  was  now  declared  by  his  council  of  officers,  pro- 
tector of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  The  news  of  this  momentous  change 
in  English  government  was  variously  received  in 
Ireland  ;  by  the  army,  who  complained  of  partiality 
in  the  commissioners,  with  particular  satisfaction ; 
by  some  fanatics,  who  had  for  a  long  time  insulted 
every  party,  with  invective  and  resentment;  by 
Ludlow,  and  other  zealous  republicans,  with  ab- 
horrence and  indignation.  It  was  proposed  to  pro- 
claim the  protector ;  after  the  debates  and  opposi- 
tion of  a  fortnight,  Fleetwood,  and  the  commissi- 
oners, with  a  few  principal  officers,  at  length,  with 
difficulty,  resolved,  by  the  majority  of  one  voice, 
that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued.  Ludlow  re- 
tired from  the  offensive  pageantry,  declared  his  pur- 
pose of  acting  no  longer  as  a  commissioner,  yet  gtiil 

kept 
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kept  his  post  of  lieutenant  general,  possibly  to  pre- 
serve his  influence  in  the  army. 

A.  D.          OLIVER,   who  was  attentive   to  every  part  of  his 

1654.      new  dominions,  sent  his  son  Henry  into  Ireland,  to 

sound  the   dispositions  of  the  army,   to  reconcile 

men's  minds  to  the  usurpation,    and,  by  cultivating' 

those  of  greatest  influence,   to  prepare  the  way  for 

his  future  government  of  this  kingdom.     Henry  was 

Thurloe's  penetrating,  just,  and  generous.     He  soon  disco ver- 

Ktate       cd,  that  the  commissioners  had  done  little  more  than 

papers.     makc  orders  for  the  distribution  of  lands,    reserving; 

^j 

large  proportions  to  themselves ;  so  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  state  had  been  scandalously  defrauded. 
He  was  particularly  affected  with  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  courts  of  judicature,  the  delays  and 
oppressions  occasioned  by  the  want  of  able  judges 
and  lawyers;  the  universal  desolation,  arising  from 
the  virulence  of  his  countrymen  against  the  old  in- 
habitants, which  had  scarcely  left  a  single  house  out 
of  the  walled  towns  undemofished.  He  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  disaffected,  and  practised  with  Lud- 
low  to  gain  him  to  his  father's  interest,  but  without 
effect.  He  departed,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  obstinate  republicans  from 
every  place  of  power  they  enjoyed  in  Ireland. 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  required  that 
a  parliament  should  be  summoned  for  the  three  na- 
tions, now  united  into  one  commonwealth.  Thirty 
members  were  to  be  chosen  for  Ireland.  The  com- 
missioners were  informed  of  this  clause,  and  directed 
to  transmit  their  advice  relative  to  the  election  of 
these  members.  They  were  of  opinion.,  that  in  the 
present  desolate  and  unsettled  state  of  the  nation, 
such  an  election  was  not  to  be  attempted,  as  per- 
sons might  be  chosen  in  some  places  not  well  af- 
fected to  the  the  English  interest.  They,  therefore, 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  protector  should 
Lndow's  call  the  thirty  members  by  writ  to  parliament.  The 
memoir-,  spirit  of  Ludlow  was  on  fire  at  this  ignoble  purpose; 
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he  stepped  out  of  his  retreat ;  he  exhorted  the  com* 
missioners  not  to  resign  the  name  and  form  of  li- 
berty, though  the  substance  and  reality  had  been 
tamely  yielded  ;  hedespised  the  apprehensions  they 
expressed  of  a  popular  election  ;  and  observed,  that 
the  very  persons  they  desired  could  not  fail  to  be 
chosen  by  the  influence  of  government.  Fleetwood 
complied ;  he  apportioned  the  numbers  to  be  chosen 
by  the  counties  and  cities  ;  a  private  junto  of  the 
commissioners  agreed  on  the  persons  to  be  returned  ; 
sheriffs  were  nominated  and  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  elections  were 
made  agreeably  to  their  desires. 

BUT  this  service  could  not  allay  the  suspicions  Thurloe, 
which  the  wary  protector  entertained  of  the  com- 
missioners. He  put  an  end  to  their  authority,  and 
appointed  Fleetwood  lord  deputy  for  three  years, 
assigning  him  a  new  council  to  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tration. They  were  instructed  to  improve  the  in- 
terest of  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland,  to  suppress 
idolatry,  popery,  superstition,  and  profancness,  to 
encourage  godly  and  gifted  ministers  of  the  word, 
and  to  execute  the  laws  against  the  scandalous  and 
malignant,  to  provide  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, to  attend  to  the  revenue  with  diligence  and 
O3conomy,  and  to  dispense  with  the  orders  of  the 
late  parliament  and  council  of  state  for  transporting 
the  Irish  into  Connaught,  if  it  should  be  for  the  pub- 
lic service. 

THIS  Indulgence  to  the  Irish  did  not  escape  the 
enemies  of  Cromwell.  They  had  already  observed 
his  partiality  to  the  cavaliers,  and  affected  the  great- 
est alarm  at  his  assiduity  in  conciliating  all  parties  to 
his  interest,  however  odious  and  obnoxious.  It  was 
observed  with  no  small  jealousy,  that  the  form  of 
administration  lately  established  in  Ireland  was  more 
suited  to  a  royal  than  a  republican  government,  and 
indicated  a  settled  purpose  in  Oliver  of  establishing 
a  monarchical  power  in  his  family.  The  army  was 
discontented  at  the  delays  in  assigning  them  their 

portions 
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portions  of  land,,  and  many  of  them  utterly  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  present  government.  When  Crom- 
well had  recalled  a  detachment  to  England,  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  him  against  some  attempts  of  the 
royalists,  they  mutinied,  and  exclaimed,  that  they 
had  engaged  to  fight  against  Irish  rebels,  but  in 
Ludlow's  England  they  might  possibly  be  employed  against 
memoirs,  their  best  friends.  Ludlow  was  regarded  as  the 
principal  male-content ;  he  took  an  active  part  in 
enflaming  the  discontented,  and  was  industrious  in 
dispersing  several  tracts*  published  against  the  pro- 
tector. Oliver  was  offended  and  alarmed.  He  di- 
rected Fleetwood  to  require  him  to  surrender  his 
commission,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  send  him  pri- 
soner into  England.  Ludlow  refused  to  give  up  a 
commission  he  had  received  from  the  parliament  ; 
but,  at  length,  was  prevailed  on  to  promise  on  his 
parole,  that  he  would  present  himself  before  Crom- 
well ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  act  against  the 
present  government.  In  the  present  discontents  of 
England,  such  a  man  might  prove  dangeroir. 
Oomwell,  therefore,  on  recollection,  ordered  that 
he  should  be  detained  in  Ireland  ;  and  care  was  some 
time  after  taken  that  his  regiment  should  be  dis- 
banded, so  as  to  diminish  his  influence. 
A.  D.  IT  cannot  be  expected  that  Ireland  at  this  pe- 
1655.  riod,  should  afford  any  materials  for  the  historian. 
The  old  inhabitants  were  completely  broken  and 
subdued  ;  the  English  army  waited  with  impatience 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours ;  and  the  great 
object  of  administration  was,  to  suppress  all  murmurs 

and 

*  An  order  was  some  time  after  sent  to  Ireland,  conceived  in  the 
full  spirit  of  arbitrary  power.  "  that  the  printer"  (for  there  was  but 
one)  in  Dublin  should  not  suffer  his  press  "  t  >  be  made  use  of,  without 
"  first  bringing  the  copy  to  be  printed  to  the  clerk  of  the  council;  who, 
"  upon  viewing  it,  if  he  found  any  thing  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
"  commonwealth,  or  the  public  peace  and  welfare,  should  acquaint  the 
"  council  with  the  same,  for  their  pleasures  to  bo  known  therein." 
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and  discontents,  and  to  reconcile  men's  minds  to 
tiie  present  government  of  England.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Henry  Cromwell  was  again  employed,  first  as 
a  military  ollicer,  and  soon  after  as  lord  deputy,  iu 
the  place  of  Fleetwood.  lie  found  the  officers  of 
the  army  discontented  and  refractory ;  they  refused 
to  join  in  an  address  to  the  protector,  promising  to 
support  him  against  his  enemies;  at  the  same  time 
they  had  the  hardiness  to  petition  him  to  restore 
their  former  deputy.  Their  petition  was,  indeed, 
encountered  by  another  from  the  opposite  party,  in 
favor  of  Henry  Cromwell;  and  the  liberal  and 
equitable  spirit  of  his  administration,  his  justice, 
impartiality,  and  benevolence,  soon  reconciled  them 
to  their  new  governor.  Though  the  nation  was 
depopulated  and  exha listed,  and  in  this  state  of  ex- 
treme poverty  oppressed  with  grievous  assessments, 
though  the  military  establishment  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, and  the  partiality  of  Oliver  to  the  officers 
who  espoused  his  cause,  prevented  any  scheme  of  a 
reduction;  though  his  grants  to  particular  creatures 
exhausted  the  revenue,  and  no  supplies  were  sent 
from  England;  and  though  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
were  sometimes  totally  neglected  amidst  the  more  , 
urgent  concerns  of  the  protector,  yet  his  son  Henry 
proved  "  a  governor  from  whom  he  himself  might 
"  learn;  (to  use  his  own  expression.)  He  establish- 
ed his  authority  so. firmly  iri  the  hearts  of  a  people, 
who  were  ingenuous  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  his  administration,  that  they  were  entirely 
reconciled  to  his  father's  interests.  When  Oliver 
received  a  petition  from  the  officers  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, publicly  avowing  their  dissatisfaction  at  his 
government,  addresses  were  transmitted  from  the 
army  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  county  in  Ire- 
land", ex  pressing- their  resolution  of  adhering  to  the 
protector  against  all  those  whose  particular  animosi- 
ties endeavoured  to  re-ernbroil  the  public. 

ON  the  death   of  Oliver,  the  same  assurances  of  j 
support  were  renewed  to   Richard,   who  confirmed  Me 

VOL.  III.  3E  his 
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his  brother  in  the  government  of  Ireland.,  by  the 
A.  D.  new  title  of  lord  lieutenant.  He  summoned  the 
1658.  members  chosen  for  Ireland  to  his  parliament:  the 
republicans,  who  were  for  adhering1  to  the  ancient 
law  of  the  land,  opposed  the  admission  of  thirty  men 
known  to  be  zealous  advocates  for  the  ruling  pow- 
er ;  but  the  court,  with  difficulty,  at  length  pre- 
vailed, that  they  should  sit  and  vote.  The  news  of 
the  dissolution  of  this  parliament,  and  the  intrigues 
of  Wallingford -house,  was  brought  to  Ireland  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote.  The  lieutenant  exerted  himself 
with  peculiar  vigor  to  support  the  tottering  power 
of  his  brother.  On  the  restoration  of  the  rump- 
parliament,  he  laboured  to  prevent  the  disorders 
which  might  arise  from  this  sudden  revolution.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  to  preserve  the  peace :  and, 
on  consulting  with  his  officers,  sent  agents  to  the 
council  of  state,  with  proposals  relative  to  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  Ireland.  They  were 
referred  to  the  parliament,  as  it  was  called,  who 
made  some  ordinances  for  the  benefit  of  the  adven- 
turers and  soldiers;  and,  at  the  same  time,  resolved, 
that  the  government  of  Ireland  should  be  again  ad- 
ministered by  commissioners,  that  Henry  Cromwell 
should  be  recalled,  and  Ludlow  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  in  this  king- 
dom. 

Thurloe.  HENRY  had  already  declared  to  Fleetwood,  "  that, 
"  although  he  could  not  promise  so  much  affecti- 
"  on  to  the  late  changes,  as  others  very  honestly 
"  might,  because  he  could  not  promote  any  thing 
"  which  inferred  a  diminution  of  his  late  father's 
"  honor  and  merit,  yet  he  had  such  a  tenderness. 
"  for  peace  as  to  be  content  with  the  present  go- 
"  vermnent;  and,  therefore,  thought  it  his  duty 
v  to  prevent  those  fears  and  jealousies  which  might 
"  give  occasion  to  interrupt  the  public  peace,  by 
<(  resigning  his  charge  to  any  one  whom  they  should 
"  send  to  receive  it."  The  new  commissioners  were 
not  acquainted  with  his  sentiments,  or  suspected  his 
sincerity.  They  dreaded  his  abilites,  his  popula- 
rity, 
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rity,  and  his  power  in  Ireland :  they  imagined  he 
would  attempt  to  retain  his  authority  by  force.  Sir 
Hardress  Waller  was  employed  to  surprise  the  castle 
of  Dublin  ;  he  was  admitted  without  the  least  oppo- 
sition while  Henry  Cromwell  retired  to  a  house  in 
the  Phoenix-Park,  having  administered  the  govern- 
ment with  such  disregard  to  his  private  interest,  that 
he  could  not  immediately  command  so  much  money 
as  might  defray  the  expences  of  a  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, 

FROM  the  moment  of  the  abdication  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  the  royalists  of  Ireland  conceived  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  king's  speedy  restoration. 
Most  of  the  old  English  race,  and  many  of  the  ori- 
ginal Irish,  were  sincerely  devoted  to  his  interests  ; 
and  the  Scots  of  Ulster  were  so  dreaded  by  the 
usurpers,  that  the  severest  ordinances  had  been  re- 
peatedly made  for  excluding  their  countrymen  from 
Ireland.  The  attachment  of  lord  Broghill  to  the 
royal  family,  was  justly  suspected,  notwithstanding 
his  compliances  with  Oliver  and  his  sons;  so  that 
on  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  of  Sir  George 
Booth,  Ludlow  and  the  new  commissioners  threat- 
ened to  confine  him,  unless  he  should  engage  to 
keep  the  southern  province  in  peaceable  subjection 
to  the  present  government;  a  demand  so  unreason- 
able, that  they  could  not  insist  upon  it,  as  they 
would  not  venture  to  entrust  him  with  the  sole 
power  of  this  province.  It  is  said  that  even  Henry  Carte. 
Cromwell,  when  deprived  of  his  government,  had°'m- 
once  resolved  to  declare  for  the  king,  though  on  theN}0' 
arrival  of  the  commissioners,  he  changed  this  reso- 
lution. 

THESE  dispositions  in  favor  of  the  king  were 
considerably  promoted  by  the  severity  and  jealousy 
of  the  commissioners.  That  the  army  might  be 
modelled  to  the  purposes  of  their  faction,  lord  Brog- 
hill,  Sir  Charles  Cootc,  and  other  suspected  persons, 
were  dismissed:  on  the  quarrel  between  the  army 
and  parliament,  they  proceeded  yet  further;  more 
than  two  hundred  officers  were  cashiered  without 
any  trial,  or  any  crime  alleged  to  diminish  the 

merit 


Thurloe. 

Orrery's, 
memous. 
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merit  f  f  their  long  and  painful  services.     Broghiil 
\vas,  by  birth  and  interest,  determined  to  the  side 
of  monarchy.     Disgusted  at  the  sudden  revolutions 
of  power,  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of  England, 
and  evidently  foreseeing,  that  these  events  must  end 
in  the  restoration  of  the  king,  he  resolved  to  secure 
h's  share  of  merit;  but  cautious,,   dark,  und  delibe- 
rate, he  concealed  his  intentions,    and  to  the  last 
disclaimed  all  thoughts  of  what  he  called,  "arui- 
"  nous   wickedness."      He   laboured,   at   the  same 
time,  to   engage  all   his  officers,  friends,    and    de-t 
pendents,  in  his  design.     He  communicated   it  to 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  had  already  betrayed  a  dis- 
aifection  both  to  the  rump-parliament  and  to  the  ar- 
my.   Coote,  and  his  father,  had  engaged  in  the  par- 
liamentarian service,  not  from  principle,  but  interest. 
The  ruin  of  this  party  was  evidently  approaching. 
Sir  Charles  had  no  way  to  atone  for  his  opposition 
to  the  royal  family,  but  by  a  speedy  and  zealous  de- 
claration  in   favor  of  the  king.     He  instantly  em- 
braced the  overtures  of  Broghill;   and   his   ardour, 
like  thai  of  all  new  converts,  wa.s  violent  and  unre- 
strained.    He  threatened,    by  his  precipitation,  to 
defeat  the  measures  oT  this  lord  ;   and  was  scarcely 
restrained  from  an  untimely  declaration. 
Ludlow.       IN  the  mean  time,  Ludlovv  was  recalled  to  Lon- 
don,  by  the    dissolution   of    the  rump-parliament. 
Colonel  John  Jones,  one  of  the  lute  king's  judges, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  forces  in   Ireland, 
and  seemed  to  exult  in  his  address,  in    reconciling 
the  army  to  the   new  change  of  government.     The 
commissioners  were  so  resigned  to  the  authority  of 
Lambert  and  his  officers,  that  they  suddenly  changed 
their  tiile  from  that  of  commissioners  of  parliament, 
to  commissioners  of  the  common-wealth.    Peace  and 
composure  seemed  established  in  Ireland,  v\hen  the 
royal  party  burst   from    their  concealment,  and  de- 
molished the  whole  fabric  of  this  republican  govern- 
Cox.        ment.     Lord  Montgomery,  Sir  Theophilus  Jones, 
Sir  Oliver  Saint-George,   Sir  Andley  Men  vn,  and 
others  of  considerable  weight  and  consequence,  had 
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by  this  time  adopted  the  same  sentiments   of  lord 
Eroghill  and  Sir  Charles  Coote.      They  formed  a 
bold  design  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  to  se- 
cure the  persons  of  the  commissioners.       They  as-  Carte 
sembled  at  Dublin,  on  pretence  of  petitioning  for  a ^£ 
general  council  of  officers,  to  deliver  their  sentiments  p  2 
•on  the  present  state  of  a  flairs.     Their  petition  was 
rejected  ;  when,  by  a  sudden  and  desperate  effort, 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  castle,  made  Jones 
their  prisoner,  seized  Corbet  and  Tomlinson,  two 
of  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  from  a  conventicle, 
and  declared  for  a  free  parliament.     In  the  mean 
time,  Sir  Charles  Coote,   impatient    to    be  distin- 
guished by  his  zeal,  secured  the  town  and  fort  of 
Gal  WRY,  chunked  the  governor,  collected  a  conside- 
rable body,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  old    English, 
surprised    Athlone,    marched  to    Dublin,    and   im- 
peached Ludlow  and  the  commissioners  of  high  trea- 
son.   The  royalists  of  other  quarters  possessed  them- 
selves  of  Youghal,  Clonmel,  Carlow,  Limerick,  arid 
Droghedu;  so  that  in  one  week,  most  of  the  consi- 
derable garrisons  of  Ireland  declared  for  a  free  parli- 
ament ;  a  language,  whose  real  import  was,  by  this 
time,  generally  understood. 

CHARLES  was  soon  informed  of  these  favorable 
appearances  in  Ireland.  Lord  Broghill  invited  him 
to  repair  immediately  to  this  kingdom.  Coote  em- 
ployed an  emissary  to  explain  his  intentions,  and 
to  give  the  warmest  assurances  of  his  service.  It 
was  even  debated  in  the  king's  council,  whether  he 
should  not  go  directly  to  Ireland.  Charles  seemed 
resolved  on  this  enterprize ;  but  there  was  now  great 
expectation  from  the  proceeding!  of  Monk;  it  was 
considered,  that  this  country  must  of  course  follow 
the  example  of  England;  it  was,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  suspend  this  resolution,  until  the  issue  of 
English  affairs  should  be  discovered. 

A  COUNCIL  of  officers  now  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  On  a  petition  of  the  magistracy 
of  Dublin,  they  summoned  a  convention  of  estates. 

The 
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The  council  of  state  in  England  ordered  this  con- 
vention to  he  dissolved  :  hut  they  proceeded  in  con- 
tern  pt  of  these  orders.  They  declared  their  detes- 
tation of  the  proceedings  of  the  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  late  king's  murder;  and,  having  se- 
cured the  army,  by  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  arrears,  and  their  future  maintenance,  they  pub- 
lished their  declaration  for  a  full  and  free  parlia- 
ament. 

s.      LUDLOW  now  arrived  in  the  port  of  Dublin.     The 
Memoirs,  council  of  officers  attempted  to  seize  this  desperate 
republican,  but  in  vain.     Instead  of  venturing  on 
shore,  he  went  to  Duncannon  ;  and,   by  his   letters 
to  the  commanders  of  several  garrisons,  endeavoured 
to  exasperate  them  against  the  dangerous  proceed- 
ings of  Dublin,  and  to  confirm  their  attachment  to 
the  good  old  cause.     But  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land were  so   awed  arid  influenced   by  Monk,  that 
they  soon    recalled  Ludlow,  and  their  other  Irish 
commissioners.     Sir  Hardress  Waller  was  now  the 
only  dangerous  opponent  to  the   convention.     He 
had  sat  as  one  of  the  late  king's  judges;   and,  al- 
though he  had   refused  to  sign   an    engagement  to 
Lambert  and  his  faction,  and   was  zealous  for  the 
parliament,  yet  was  he  a  determined  enemy  to  mo- 
narchy, and,  both  by  interest  and  principle,  averse 
to  every  measure  tending  to  a  restoration.    He  mix- 
ed with  the  council  of  officers  at  Dublin  ;  and,  when 
a  bold  and  virulent  remonstrance  was  preparing  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  English  parliament,  he  art- 
fully moved,  that  the  council  should  be  adjourned 
to  the  castle.     The  officers,  justly  suspecting  a  de- 
sign to  seize  their    persons,    rejected  this  motion. 
Waller,  with  some  partizans,  contrived  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  castle,  and  openly  declared  their 
intentions  of  bringing  the  leaders  of  the  council  to 
condign  punishment.     The  incident  was  alarming". 
Sir  Charles   Coote,    and     Sir    Theophilus    Jones, 
mounted  on  horseback,  rode  through  the  streets  ex- 
claiming for  a  free  parliament,  and  were  soon  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed  by  a  vast  concourse  echoing  their  clamours. 
The  castle  was  invested,  and  after  a  resistance  of  five 
days,  Walter  was  reduced,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land. 

THE  convention  and  council  of  officers  now  pro-Carte, 
eeeded  without  restraint  or  opposition,  and  avovvedutsup. 
their  design  of  restoring  the  king,  One  point  only 
remained  to  he  debated,  whether  they  should  stipu- 
late for  a  confirmation  of  estates  to  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers,  or  whether  they  should  restore  him 
without  any  previous  condition.  Possessed  with  high 
notions  of  their  own  consequence,  they  debated  this 
point  warmly.  Coote  contended  for  submitting  all 
their  interests  implicitly  to  the  king;  and  his  opi- 
nion at  length  prevailed.  He  thus  triumphed  over 
the  coldness  and  caution  of  lord  Broghill,  who,  by 
affecting  to  proceed  slowly  and  secretly,  rendered 
himself  suspected  to  several  of  the  royalists.  He 
seemed  to  apprehend,  that  the  forwardness  of  the 
Irish  subjects  might  give  otfence  to  the  royalists  of 
England:  the  ardour  of  Coote  was  not  restrained 
by  such  considerations;  hence  arose  an  emulation 
between  these  leaders  which  might  have  proved  in- 
convenient, had  there  been  a  necessity  for  action. 
But  a  few  inconsiderable  fanatics,  and  some  of  the 
old  Irish,  with  their  popish  primate,  were  the  only 
persons  who  presumed  to  declare  against  the  king. 
The  body  of  the  nation  caught  the  flame  of  loyalty, 
and  waited  with  impatience  for  the  declaration  of 
Breda.  This  was  readily  accepted  ;  Charles  was 
proclaimed  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Ireland  with 
every  manifestation  of  joy  ;  and  the  convention  voted 
a  present  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  his  majesty, 
four  thousand  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  two  thou- 
sand to  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
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Temper  of  different  parties  in  Ireland  at  the  restoration .... 
Irish  catholics  odious.  .  .  .Ordinances  against  them.  .  .  . 
Prelacy  and  the  liturgy  restored.  .  .  .Petition  in  favor  of 
dissenters  suppressed.  .  .  .'DECJjARATioNybr  the  settlement 
of  Ireland.  .  .  .Instructions  for  executing  it.  .  .  .  Temper 
and  proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament.  . .  .Debates  on  the 
act  of  settlement  in  Ireland, ....  and  in  London ....  Indis- 
cretion of  the  Irish  agents ....  Colonel  Richard  Talout, 
....  The  Irish  agents  dismissed  zoith  disgrace ....  Thirty 
thousand  pounds  granted  by  parliament  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  .  .  .ACT  OK  SETTLEMENT  passed.  .  .  .Court  ofxards 
abolished.  . .  .Dejections  to  the  act  of  settlement.  .  .  .Court 
of  claims.  ...NEW  INTEREST  alarmed  and  pro"col.ed ,  .  .  . 
Plot  for  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin.  .„  .Address  to  the 
house  of  commons •,  and  Merry  n\s  speech.  . .  .Scheme  of  a 
general  insurrection,  detected  and  defeated.  . .  .  Plan  of  an 
ACT  OF  EXPLANATION  ...  .Ormond  called  to  England. 
. .  .  .Act  of  explanation  debated.  .  .  .  Dissatisfaction  ofLliK 
Irish.  .  .  .Objections  of  the  commons  at  Dublin.  .  .  .  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Irish  parliament.  .  .  .Act  of  explanation 
passed. .  .  .  Perplexities  in  the  execution  of  it. .  .  .Bill j or 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  into  England...  . 
Its  effects  on  Ireland.  .  .  .Motion  for  a  perpetual  prohibi- 
tion. .  .  .  Violence  of  the  two  English  houses.  .  .  .  Their  bi  I 
receives  the  royal  assent ....  Useful  caution  of  the  duke  of 
Ormond...  .His  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
Ireland  arising  from  this  bill,.  . .  .to  establish  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  to  encourage  learning  in  Ireland.  .  .  .Prac- 
tices against  the  dukeofOrmond  in  England. .  .  .Dissimu- 
lation of  the  king.  .  .  .Lord  Roberts  appointed  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland. . , .  His  character  and  conduct,  ,  .  .  He  is 
succeeded  by  lord  Berkley. 
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1  HE  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  was  an  A.  D. 
event  of  great  expectation  in  every  part  of  theieco. 
English  dominions ;  but  in  Ireland,  after  a  des- 
perate civil  war  of  almost  nine  years,  various  con- 
tentions of  violent  and  embittered  factions,  and  va- 
rious revolutions  of  power  and  property,  it  natu- 
rally roused  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  kept 
their  attention  to  the  most  interesting  objects  of  this 
life  strained  to  a  painful  degree  of  anxiety.  The 
old  inhabitants,  the  new  adventurers,  catholics,  fa- 
natics, every  denomination  of  protestants,  and  every 
party  of  Romanists,  eyed  each  other  with  jealousy, 
With  envy,  with  suspicion  and  aversion ;  impatient 
to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  possessions,  to  be  con- 
firmed in  their  new  acquisitions,  to  be  pardoned  for 
their  delinquency,  or  to  be  rewarded  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

OF  these,  the  Irish  catholics  Were  the  most  im- 
patient. They  whom  Cromwell  had  declared  in- 
nocent of  the  rebellion,  who  yet  were  ejected  from, 
their  estates,  and  obliged  to  accept  some  inferior 
portions  of  land  in  Connaught,  now  exulted  in  the 
extinction  of  a  fanatical  tyranny.  Ever!  before  the  Carte ' '' 
king  had  been  proclaimed,  many  of  them,  disdain- Orm/ 
ing  the  slow  and  formal  procedure  of  law,  re-entered  vol.  II. 
on  their  patrimonial  lands,  and  expelled  the  new  in-S'ie°5^* 
truders.  Hence  arose  various  riots  and  disorders, 
which  obliged  the  convention  to  publish  an  ordi- 
nance, for  preserving  the  peace  and  quieting  posses-' 
sions.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  td  the 
new  English  settlers  than  these  instances  of  lawless 
outrage.  They  represented  them  in  England  as  the 
first  overtures  to  a  new  rebellion ;  and,  in  England, 
every  rumour  unfavorable  to  the  Irish  wras  received 
with  peculiar  avidity.  Agents  were  sent  from  Ire- 
land, who  reported  their  conduct,  and  designs  with 
every  offensive  aggravation,  so  that  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  king,  the  act  of  indemnity  was  so  pre- 
pared as  to  exclude  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in 
plotting  or  contriving,  aiding  or  abetting  the  re- 
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bellion  of  Ireland,  by  which  the  whole  Romish  par^y 
were  in  effect  excluded :  and  when,  by  another 
clause  it  was  provided,  that  the  act  should  not  ex- 
tend to  restore  to  any  persons  the  estates  disposed  of 
by  authority  of  any  parliament  or  convention,  it  wai 
with  sonic  difficulty  that  an  exception  was  inserted 
of  "  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  other  the  pro- 
f<  tenants  of  Ireland."  Some  other  provisos  were 
attempted,  which  must  have  utterly  ruined  all  the 
old  English  families  of  this  country;  but  they  were 
suspended,  and  afterwards  defeated  by  the  marquis. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  severest  ordinances  lately 
made  against  the  Irish  Roman  catholics  were  slrictiy 
executed.  They  were  not  allowed.  W  pass  from  one 
province  to  another  on  their  ordinary  business;  many 
of  them  were  imprisoned,  their  letters  were  inter- 
cepted; their  gentry  were  forbidden  to  meet, 
and  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  chusing 
agents,  or  representing  their  grievances.  No  sooner 
had  the  king  arrived  in  London,  when  the  houses 
united  in  representing  the  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  recent  violences  of  many  natives  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  publish  a  procla- 
mation for  apprehending  and  prosecuting  all  Irish 
rebels,  and  commanding  that  adventurers,  soldiers, 
and  others,  who  were  possessed  of  their  manors, 
houses,  or  lands,  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
possessions,  until  legally  evicted,  or  his  majesty,  by 
advice  of  parliament,  should  take  further  order 
therein. 

THE  Irish  convention  and  their  agents,  who  at- 
tended on  the  king  and  the  English  parliament,  were 
not  yet  satisfied.  This  proclamation  might  be  re- 
called ;  another  might  be  issued  of  a  different  te- 
nour;  several  of  the  Irish  daily  solicited  for  letters 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  their  former  estates, 
and  several  were  granted.  An  Irish  parliament, 
duly  composed,  and  speedily  convened,  was  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
soldiers  and  adventurers.  The  king  was  urged  to 
call  such  a  parliament  without  delay;  he  answered, 

that 
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(hat  it  should  be  called  in  due  time;  for  he  had 
not  yet  leisure  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  these  bold 
petitioners.  Several  arrangements  were  previously 
lo  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  of 
Ireland,  both  at  this  time  remarkably  embarrassed 
and  disordered.  The  convention  had  requested, 
that  all  impropriate  and  forfeited  tythes  and  glebes, 
in  the  king's  disposal,,  might  be  granted  to  the  clergy ; 
and  that  all  escheated  lands  now  exempted  from  ther 
payment  of  ecclesiastical  dues,  might  hereafter  be 
made  liable  to  the  same.  To  this  request.  Charles 
readily  condescended  ;  but  who  the  ministers  should 
be  that,  were  to  receive  these  endowments  was  a 
point  not  universally  agreed. 

RESIDES  the  Scottish    ministers  in    the  northern 
province,,  some  divines  of  the  'Presbyterian  judg- 
ment had  lately   gained  possession  of  churches  in 
Dublin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  governed  them- 
selves in  divine  service  by  the  directory,  and  preach- 
ed  the    covenant   with  particular  industry.     They 
were  indeed  few,  for  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of 
Ireland  were  at  this   time  too   poor  to  tempt  any 
numbers  of  these  zealous  missionaries  from  Eng- 
land.   But  they  had  courage,  assiduity,  ami  friends; 
and,  on  the  king's  landing,  petitioned  to  have  their 
model  of  church  government  established.     A  peti- 
tion of  the  same  nature  was  promoted  in  the  army 
of  Ireland.     The  divines  of  the  episcopal  persuasion 
were  alarmed,, and  remonstrated  against  these  pro- 
ceedings.    They  applied  to  Onnond  for  protection  : 
Ormond  proved   their  zealous  and  powerful  advo- 
cate.    He  represented  to  the  king,  that  episcopacy 
and  the  liturgy  were  as  yet  part  of  the  legal  esta- 
blishment of  tveland ;  he  proposed,  that  instead  of 
trusting-  to  the  sense  of  a  new  parliament,  composed 
of  the  adventurers  and  officers  of  Cromwell's  army, 
the  king  should  immediately  proceed  to  fill  up  the 
ecclesiastical  preferments  of  this  country  with  men 
of  worth,  learning,  and   zeal    for    the    established 
church.     The  advice   was  approved,   and   Charles 
immediately    filled    the   four    archbishoprics,   and 
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twelve  episcopal  sees,  with  the  most  eminent  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland. 

As  a  new  great  seal  was  not  yet  prepared,  the 
patents,  and,  of  consequence,  the  consecration  of  the 
nominated  prelates  were  delayed  for  some  months. 
The  'enemies  of  this  order  were  elated ;  they  im- 
puted the  delay  to  some  secret  reluctance  or  irreso- 
lution in  the  king.  Their  agents  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  a  petition 
prepared  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  order  that  their  godly  ministers 
of  the  gospel  might  be  continued  and  protected  ; 
adventurers,  officers,  civil  and  military,  men  of 
every  order  and  condition  were  solicited  to  subscribe 
this  petition.  On  the  return  of  the  king,  Monk 
had  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and  lord  Ro- 
berts deputy  of  Ireland ;  but  as  both  continued  in 
England,  the  administration  was  committed  to  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  and  one  major  Bury,  with  the  title 
of  commissioners  of  government.  Of  these,  Coote 
was  well  affected  to  the  established  church,  Bury 
countenanced  the  petition.  The  officers  of  the  army 
had  drawn  it  up,  and  were  its  chief  promoters.  In 
the  ardour  of  their  zeal  they  had  incautiously  be- 
trayed their  secret  aversion  to  monarchy;  and,  in. 
this  their  favorite  petition,  inserted  several  expres- 
sions reflecting  on  the  present  government.  Of  these 
Coote  took  full  advantage,  and,  by  pointing  them, 
out  to  his  colleague,  and  alarming  him  with  the 
consequences,  prevailed  on  him  to  unite  in  suppress: 
ing  the  petition. 

BUT  however  men's  passions  were  at  this  time, 
engaged  by  modes  of  church  government  and  re- 
ligious worship,  the  lands  and  possessions  of  Ire- 
land were  objects  still  more  interesting  to  the  several 
inhabitants.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  English 
houses,  the  king  had  some  leisure  to  attend  to  the. 
distractions  and  competitions  of  this  kingdom  ;  and 
policy  demanded,  that  he  should  make  such  esta- 
blishments., as  might,  if  possible,  satisfy  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  claimants,  prevent  all  future  litigation,  and 
form  a  complete.,  peaceable,  and  lasting  settlement. 
The  variety  of  pretentious,  as  well  as  the  unreason- 
able expectations  both  of  parties  and  individuals, 
rendered  this  an  arduous  and  perplexing  task. 

Tnp   interest   of  the   adventurers,   who    on   the 
credit  of  those  acts  of  parliament  to  which  the  late 
king  assented,  had  advanced  their  money,  and  re- 
ceived their  Irish  lands  from  the  usurpers,  required 
particular  regard,  unless  the  king  were  to  give  the 
whole  English  nation  an  occasion  to  impeach  his 
justice.     The  late  merit  of  the  protestant  Irish  army 
in  returning  to   their  duty,  and  concurring  chear- 
fully  in  his  restoration,  claimed  a  competent  provi- 
sion for  their  pay.     He  had   made   a  peace  with 
the  confederate  Irish  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight ;  and,  however  grievous  the  conditions, 
they  were  to  be  made  good  to  those  who  adhered  to 
the  treaty,  and  honestly  performed  their   engage- 
ments.    Numbers  of  this  party,  when  driven  from 
their  country,  had  expressed  their  loyalty  and  af- 
fection to  the  king  during  his  exile,  submitting  to 
liis  commands  with  all  chearfulness,  and  engaging 
in  the  service  of  France  or  Spain,  as  he  deemed 
most  consonant  to  his  interests:  such  men  could  not 
now   be   excluded   from   his  favor  and  protection. 
Some  provision  was  due  to  those  protestant  officers, 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  war,  had  faith- 
fully served  the  king  to  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  and  to  \vhom  Cromwell  had  denied 
any  satisfaction  for  arrears  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  cause.     Such  various  claim- 
ants and  such  clashing  interests,  seemed  difficult,  it 
not  impossible,  to  be  satisfied.     The  king  was  will- 
ing to  resign  all  his  forfeitures ;  but  all  his  forfeit- 
turcs  seemed  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  to  men 
best  acquainted  with  the  circutnstances  of  Ireland. 
Various  schemes  were  devised,  considered,   and  re- 
jected.    Lord  Broghill,  now  created  earl  of  Orrery 
Sir    John    Clotworthy,    and   Sir    Arthur   Mervyn, 

three 
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three  bold  and  sanguine  undertakers,  at  length  form- 
ed an  estimate  of  lands,  which,  when  the  adventu- 
rers and  soldiers  should  be  confirmed  in  their  posses- 
sions, seemed  in  theory,  sufficient  to  compensate,  or 
to  reprise,  as  it  was  called,  all  the  innocent  or  meri- 
torious Irish.  Charles  eagerly  adopted  a  scheme 
which  promised  to  relieve  his  indolence  from  embar- 
rassment and  perplexity,  and  published  his  famous 
declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland. 
Oarte,  BY  this  declaration,  in  the  first  place,  the  adven- 

^TlT      turers  were  confirmed  in  the  lands  possessed  by  them 
P°217      on  *ue  seventh  day  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  and 
Irish  Stat.  fifty-nine,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  parliament  of  the 
14  and  is  seventeenth   and   eighteenth  years  of  Charles  the* 
Car.  11.    Fjrst .  anci  au  their  deficiencies  were  to  be  satisfied 
before  the  ensuing  month  of  May.     These  lands' 
were  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  soccage. 

IN  the  next  place,  the  king  confirmed  to  the 
soldiers  the  lands  allotted  for  their  pay- (to  be  held 
by  knights  service  in  capite)  with  an  exception  of 
church-lands,  of  estates  procured  by  fraudulent 
means,  and  of  lands  possessed  by  those  who  were 
cxcepted  in  the  act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity,  or 
any  others  who,  since  the  restoration,  had  endea- 
vored to  disturb  the  public  peace,  of  manifested  an 
Aversion  to  the  regal  government. 

OFFICERS  who  had  served  before  the  month  of 
June  1649,  and  had  not  yet  received  lands  for  their 
pay  were  to  be  satisfied  by  estates,  houses,  and  other 
securities  allotted  for  this  purpose.  From  these 
they  were  to  receive  immediate  satisfaction  of  twelve 
ihillings  arid  sixpence  in  <he  pound  of  their  arrears, 
and  an  equal  dividend,  of  whatever  should  remain. 
of  their  security. 

PROTESTANTS,  who^e  estates  had  been  given  to 
adventurers,  or  soldiers,  were  to  be  restored,  unless 
they  had  been  in.  rebellion  before  the  cessation,  or 
had  taken  out  Decrees  for  lands  in  Connaught  or 
Clare.  The  r>rrsons  thus  removed  were  to  be  re- 
prised, without  being  accountable  for  the  mesne  pro- 
fiti.  INNOCENT 
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INNOCENT  papists,  although  they  had  taken  lands 
in  Connaught,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates  ; 
and  the  persons,  thus  removed  to  be  reprised.  If 
they  had  sold  their  Connaught  lands,  they  were  to 
satisfy  the  purchasers.  But  as  the  modelling  of  cor- 
porations seemed  essential  to  the  security  of  govern- 
ment,, and  as  it  was  a  point  determined,  that  they 
should  be  foVmed  entirely  of  English  inhabitants, 
there  was  an  exception  inserted  in  this  article. 
Those  innocent  papists,  whose  former  estates  lay 
within  corporate  towns,  instead  of  being  restored  to 
their  possessions,  were  to  be  reprised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

PAPISTS  who  submitted  and  adhered  to  the  peace 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  if  they  staid  at 
home,  sued  out  decrees,  and  received  lands  in  Con- 
naught,  were  to  be  bound  thereby,  and  not  relieved 
from  their  own  act. 

THOSE  who  had  served  abroad  under  the  king's 
ensigns,  and  accepted  no  lands  in  Connaught,  wer<* 
to  be  restored  to  their  old  possessions,  but  not  till 
the  adventurers  or  soldiers,  who  nowr  enjoyed  them, 
should  be  reprised  and  satisfied  for  their  disburse- 
ments. 

THE  English  parliament  had  already  restored  the 
marquis  of  Orrnond  and  lord  Inchiquin  to  their  es~ 
tates;  and,  in  the  present  declaration,  a  provision 
was  made  for  the  interests  of  these  lords,  and  some 
others,  particularly  of  Monk,  now  duke  of  Albe- 
marle,  who  received  a  considerable  grant  of  Irish 
forfeitures.  Thirty-six  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gen- 
try were  also  named  as  objects  of  the  king's  peculiar 
favor,  to  be  restored  to  their  estates  on  the  same 
terms  with  those  who  had  served  abroad. 

THAT  no  dispute  might  arise  about  precedency 
in  restitution,  it  was  directed,  that  innocent  pro- 
testants  and  papists,  who  had  no  lands  assigned  in 
Connaught,  should  be  first  restored;  then  the  in- 
nocent who  had  taken  out  decrees  for  such 

lands; 
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lands :  the  persons  thus  dispossessed  were  then  to  re- 
ceive their  reprisals;  and,  next  in  order,,  were  those 
Irish  to  be  restored  to  their  lands,  who  claimed  the 
benefit  of  the  peace  concluded  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  or  had  served  abroad  under  the 
king's  ensigns.  Should  any  lands  remain  after  the 
necessary  reprisals,  they  were  assigned  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  had  furnished  arms,  ammuniti- 
on, or  provision  for  the  Irish  war,  previous  to  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  and  from  all 
the  estates  thus  settled,  restored,  or  reprised,  a  small 
tent  was  reserved  to  the  crown. 

To  establish  the  particulars  mentioned  in  this 
declaration,  the  king  expressed  his  intention  of  con- 
vening a  parliament  in  Ireland ;  and  that,  on  the 
final  settlement  of  thfis  kingdom,  an  act  of  general 
pardon  and  oblivion  should  be  passed,  with  an  ex- 
ception only  of  notorious  murderers :  that  all  frauds 
committed  in  decrees  of  forfeitures,  should  be  re- 
viewed and  corrected ;  and  that  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  of  law,  or  claims,  should  be  ra- 
tified by  parliament. 

As  a  free  gift  from  the  adventurers  and  soldiers, 
the  king  graciously  accepted  one  half  year's  rent 
from  each  of  their  two  first  years,  to  be  applied  to 
his  own  use,  and  that  of  the  eminent  sufferers  iri 
his  service. 

FROM  all  benefit  of  this  declaration  were  exclud- 
ed those  concerned  in  contriving  the  surprisal  of  the 
castle  of  Dublin  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty- one,  the  late  king's  judges,  they  who  signed 
his  sentence,  and  the  guard  of  halbertiers  who  as- 
sisted in  the  execution  of  it. 

AND  as  Charles  abhorred  the  republican  and  fana- 
tic spirit  more  than  that  of  popery,  he  determined 
that  the  corporations  should  be  formed  entirely  of 
men  friendly  to  monarchy.  His  declaration  was, 
therefore,  closed  by  a  provision,  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  extend  to  confirm  the  disposition  of 

any 
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any  lands  or  tenements  belonging  to  any  city,  or 
sea-town  incorporated,  either  to  adventurer,  soldier, 
or  any  others;  but  that  they  should  remain  in  his 
own  hands,  to  be  restored  to  such  ! corporation!  as 
were  found  fit  for  his  grace  and  favor;  and  that 
the  persons,  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned,  should 
be  reprised  as  in  other  cases. 

THE  declaration  thus  framed,  was  transmitted  to 
Ireland,  with  instructions  for  the  execution  of  it, 
addressed  to  three  new  lords  justices,  Sir  Maurice 
Eustace,  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of   Orrery,  and 
sir  Charles  Coot.e,    now  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  of  Montrath.     The  appointment  of  these  chief  Garte» 
governors    was   immediately  followed  by  the  cor"vorimjj 
secration  of  twelve  bishops.     This  seemed  a   so-  p>  »w\ 
lemn  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and 
was  performed  with  such  pomp,  as  indicated  a  kind 
of  triumph  over  the  puritanic  party,  who  had  hoped 
for  the  extinction  of  prelacy,  and  who  had  laboured 
to  the' last  to  effect  some  diminution  at  least  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  but  were  still  disappointed, 
chiefly  by  the  interposition  of  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond. 

THE  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
however  calculated  to  provide  for  all  interests,  yet 
did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  every  party.  To 
the  adventurers  and  soldiers,  indeed,  the  king 
vouchsafed  an  enviable  degree  of  favor.  Nor  was 
it  without  considerable  repining,  that  the  loyal  offi- 
cers who  served  before  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  (or,  as  they  were  stiled  in  these  days, 
the  FORTY-NINE-MEN)  beheld  what  they  deemed 
an  unreasonable  partiality  to  fanatics  and  republi- 
cans. They  themselves  had  fought  bravely  against 
the  Irish  Insurgents  when  their  power  was  greatest, 
and  the  war  most  violent.  Their  known  attachment 
to  royalty  had  rendered  them  odious  to  the  late 
usurpers.  Their  arrears  remained  unpaid  ;  and  now, 
little  more  than  half  of  these  arrears  were  to  be  sa- 
tisfied ;  nor  were  the  securities  assig-ned  for  this  pur- 
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se  deemed  sufficient  to  discharge  even  this  pro- 
portion of  their  demands.  Those  of  the  Irish  who 
pleaded  their  innocence  or  their  merits,  were  still 
more  provoked,  that  the  restitution  of  their  estates 
should  be  deferred  until  reprisals  were  found  and  as- 
signed to  the  present  unjust  possessors.  They  ob- 
jected to  the  choice  of  commissioners  for  executing1 
the  declaration,  who  were  all,  by  interest  and  incli- 
nation, bound  to  the  adventurers  and  soldiers; 
and  the  instructions  sent  to  these  commissioners^ 
filled  them  with  the  most  melancholy  apprehen- 
sions. 

IN  these  instructions  they  complained,  that  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  ascertain  their  innocence 
were  so  severely  stated,  that  scarcely  any  of  their 
nation  could  expect  a  sentence  of  acquittal.  No  man 
was  to-be  restored  as  an  innocent  papist,  who,  at  or 
Irish  Stat.  before  the  cessation  of-  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
ut  supra,   forty  three,  was  of  the  royal  party,,  or  enjoyed  his 
property  in   the  quarters  of  the  rebels,   except  the 
inhabitants  of  Cork  and  Youghal,  who  were  driven 
into  these  quarters  by  force.     No  papist  was  to  be 
deemed   innocent  w;ho  had  entered  into  the  Irish 
confederacy  before  the  peace  of  forty-eight:  none 
who  had  at  any  time  adhered  to  the  nuncio,  the 
clergy  or  the   papal   power,  in   opposition   to   the 
royal  authority,  or,  who  having  being  excommuni- 
cated for  his  loyalty,  had  acknowledged  himself  an 
offender,   and   received   absolution.     Whoever  de- 
rived the  title  to  his  estate  from  any  \vho  died  guilty 
of  these  crimes  ;  whoever  claimed  his  estate  on  the 
articles  of  peace,  and  thus  acknowledged  his  con- 
currence in  the  rebellion  ;  whoever  in  the  English 
quarters  held  correspondence  with  the  rebels  ;  who- 
ever, before  the  peace  of  forty-six,  or  that  of  forty- 
eight,  sat  in  x  any  assemblies  or  councils  of  the  con- 
federates, or  acted  by  any  commissions  derived  from 
them  ;  whoever  employed   agents  to  treat  with  any 
foreign  papal  power  for  bringing  forces  into  Ireland, 

or 
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or  acted  in  such  negotiations,  or  harassed  the  coun- 
try as  Wood-kerns,,  or  <f  Tories/'  as  they  were 
called,  before  the  departure  of  the  marquis  of  Clan- 
Iricarde,  were  all  to  be  considered  as  guilty  of  rebel- 
ion,  and  incapble  of  restitution. 

THE  popish  party  exclaimed  against  the  rigourCarte, 
of  several  of  these  qualifications,  against  the  palpa-°rm- 
ble  injustice  of  the  first.  They  pleaded,  thatabun-p0220* 
dance  of  catholics,  averse  to  the  rebellion  of  their 
countrymen,  and  well  affected  to  the  crown,  had 
lived  peaceably  in  their  own  houses,  lying  accident- 
ally within  the  quarters  of  the  rebels,  who,  out  of 
reverence  to  their  characters,  or  favor  to  religion, 
left  them  unmolested,  though  they  would  not  con- 
cur in  their  hostilities.  They  recalled  to  view  the 
eonduct  of  the  lords  justices  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  and  their  proclamation  banishing  all  those 
on  pain  of  death,  who  attempted  to  seek  shelter  in  Dub- 
lin. They  inveighed  against  the  cruelty  of  depriving 
men  of  their  estates,  for  residing  in  the  only  places 
where  government  permitted  them  to  reside;  and, 
in  a  time  of  war  and  commotion,  accepting  mercy 
from  those  whom  they  could  not  resist. 

ON  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  such  men 
had  not  only  given  no  assistance  to  fhe  crown,  but 
favored  and  supported  their  rebellious  country- 
men :  that  their  exclusion  from  the  capital,  was  a 
proof  that  they  were  considered  as  enemies  to  the 
state;  that  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  it  wasjj,id 
impossible  to  prove  particular  acts  of  rebel  lion  p.  235 
against  many  who  were  most  guilty;  that  their 
place  of  residence  was  now  the  only  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  innocent  and  criminal ;  and 
that  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  this  qualification  was 
of  absolute  necessity,  to  prevent  multitudes  of  tfori- 
gerons  and  disaffected  papists  from  recovering  their 
power,  embarrassing  the  king's  government;  and, 
perhaps,  renewing  the  commotions  of  the  realm, 
with  all  their  tremendous  consequences. 

Sue 
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SUCH  arguments  received  additional  force  from 
that  violent  and  inveterate  aversion  which  the  new 
race  of  English  settlers  entertained  to  the  catholics 
of  Ireland.  Full  fraught  with  the  puritanic  spirit, 
they  abhorred  their  idolatrous  and  antichristian  wor- 
ship. En  flamed  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
rapine.,  their  murders.,  and  massacres,  they  shudder- 
ed at  their  barbarity.  They  urged  it  as  a  point  ne- 
cessary to  the  public  peace,  to  crush  these  enemies 
of  God  and  man.  They  contended  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  what  they  called  an  English  interest  in 
Ireland,  as  the  most  effectual  security  of  the  crown  : 
and  both  their  principles,  and  their  passion  for  power 
and  riches,  served  to  extend  their  aversion  indiscri- 
minately to  all  the  old  inhabitants,  even  of  the  pro- 
testant  profession.  However  unpolluted  by  the  er- 
rors and  excesses  of  popery,  yet  were  they  not 
sufficiently  heated  against  prelacy.  However  bravely 
they  had  fought  against  popish  insurgents,  they  had 
fought  with  equal  bravery  against  republicans ;  and, 
\vhat  was  equally  intolerable,  their  services  had  now 
a  fair  claim  to  attention  and  reward. 

IN  such  dispositions,   men  waited  impatiently  for 
the  meeting  of  that  Irish  parliament,   which  was  to 
confirm  the  king's  declaration   by  a  law,   and  by 
A  £       which  they  hoped  to  be  established  in  their  posscssi- 
1661.       onsJ  or  t°  be  redressed  in  their  grievances.  The  par- 
liament was  convened;  and,  as  the  adventurers  and 
soldiers  kept  possession  of  their  lands  and  their  in- 
terests in  the  several  corporations,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  for  the  lower  house  were  of  their  party. 
Carte,       No  catholics,   and  but  few  of  the  more  virulent  fa- 
Orm.        natics,   were  returned.     Both  houses  began  with  a 
V°^<M      declaration  requiring  all  persons  to  conform  to  the 
church  -government  and  liturgy  established  by  law, 
in  which  they  agreed  the  readier,  and  which  they 
published   with   the   greater  expedition,  before  the 
n  on -conformists  had   encreased  their  power,   by  be- 
ins:  fully  secured  in  their  estates.      They  concurred 
with  equal  ease  in  censuring  the  covenant,  and  oaths 
of  association.     The  commons  resolved  to  address 
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the  lords  justices,  that  the  term  should  be  adjourned, 
and  the  courts  of  law  for  some  time  shut  up,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  reversal  of  outlawries,  and  the 
ejectment  of  adventurers  or  soldiers,  before  their 
present  title  should  be  adjusted  by  a  statute.  The 
lords  objected  to  such  a  measure,  not  only  as  un- 
constitutional, but  of  "Teat  prejudice  to  the  old  pro- 
testa  nts.  Yet,  it  was  at  length  carried  in  their  house 
to  unite  in  this  address,  and  the  justices  condescend- 
ed to  their  request. 

THE  commons  hated  and  dreaded  the  popish 
party ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  present  modelling 
of  their  house,  laboured  to  exclude  all  of  this  party 
from  ever  sitting-  in  it.  A  bill  had  been  transmitted 
for  imposing  an  oath  of  qualification  on  their  mem- 
bers, calculated  for  this  purpose.  It  was  suppressed 
in  England  as  unseasonable.  They  again  attempt- 
ed their  purpose,  by  a  resolution,  that  no  members 
should  sit  in  their  house,  who  had  not  taken  the 
oaths  of  supremacy  arid  allegiance;  and  artfully 
involving  other  obnoxious  persons  in  the  same  in- 
capacity, they  added  an  exclusion  of  "  all  those, 
"  and  the  sons  of  those,  who  had  sat  in  the  pre- 
"  tended  high  courts  of  justice  wherein  sentence  of 
(C  death  had  been  pronounced  on  the  late  king,  or 
f  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  (except  Thomas 
"  Scot,  who  had  been  active  in  the  restoration.*') 
This  resolution,  when  communicated  to  the  justices, 
was  condemned  as  an  invasion  on  the  prerogative, 
in  requiring  qualifications  different  from  what  his 
majesty  had  expressed  in  his  writ.  Provoked  at 
what  they  deemed  an  unreasonable  partiality  to  pa- 
pists, they  revived  the  rumours  of  new  plots  an4 
conspiracies,  received  informations  of  many  dark 
designs  and  suspicious  proceedings  of  the  Irish, 
alarmed  the  government  with  the  danger  of  public 
commotions ;  and  though  all  their  industry  could  pro- 
duce no  material  discoveries,  yet  it  served  their  pur- 
pose of  loading  an  obnoxious  party  with  additional 
odium,  at  a  time  when  they  were  to  contend  with 
them  for  estates  and  settlements, 

THE 
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THE  great  object  of  this  parliament  was  the  heads 
of  a  bill  for  settling-  the  kingdom  pursuant  to  the 
king's  declaration.  In  the  commons  where  the  NEW 
INTEREST  of  adventurers  and  soldiers  was  predomi- 
nant, it  was  contended  that  the  declaration  should 
be  strictly  observed,,  and  confirmed  exactly  by  a  law. 
In  the  upper  house  sat  several  lords  of  the  Irish 
race ;  several,  who  by  interest  and  inclination,  were 
attached  to  the  old  English  families  of  Ireland,  and 
exasperated  at  the  thought,  that  men  of  noble  or 
reputable  origin,  settled  in  the  kingdom  for  ages, 
loyal  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  crawn,  should 
be  supplanted  by  a  new  colony  of  mean  extraction 
and  seditious  spirit,  who,  though  established  by  the 
usurpers,  presumed  to  call  themselves  the  only  sub- 
jects in  the  realm  on  whom  the  king  could  depend. 
Carte,  At  the  head  of  these  stood  the  earl  of  Kildare,  forti- 
t)rm.  fje(i  foy  jjjs  powerful  connexions,  and  the  proxy 
228  of  Ormond,  now  created  a  duke  They  contended, 
that  the  king's  declaration  had  been  made  on  mis- 
information ;  that  should  it  be  adhered  to  literally, 
the  hopes  of  the  new  interest  indeed  would  be  fully 
gratified,  but  no  reprisals  could  be  found  either  for 
the  old  protestants,  for  the  Irish  named  as  especial 
objects  of  royal  favor,  OF  NOJVIJNEES,  (as  they  were 
called)  for  those  who  had  seryed  abroad,  now  stiled 
ENSIGN-MEN,  or  for  those  who  should  be  adjudged 
innocent.  To  enlarge  the  fund  of  reprisals,  they 
insisted,  that  a  number  of  the  most  pestilent  fana- 
tics should,  by  name,  be  excluded  from  all  advanta- 
ges of  the  declaration :  they  examined  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  claims;  here  they  found 
various  subjects  of  complaint;  the  streets  of  Dub- 
lin were  crowded  with  widows,  who  had  entered 
claims  for  their  jointures,  and  though  most  of  their 
cases  admitted  no  difficulty,  not  one  had  been  re- 
stored. When  restitution  had  been  directed  by  the 
king  to  particular  persons,  they  could  obtain  no  or- 
der for  their  estates:  the  commissioners  pleaded,  that 
there  were  no  reprisals  for  the  present  possessors  ; 
and,  it  was  found  on  enquiry,  that  they  had  granted 
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the  lands  allotted  for  the  reprisals  clandestinely  to 
their  own  friends,  under  the  notion  of  cautionary 
reprisals,  or  reprisals  de  beneesse.  The  lords  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  put  some  stop  to  this  scandalous 
abuse  of  power,  and  to  petition  the  king,  that  these 
illicit  grants  should  be  revoked. 

IN  another  particular,  they  insisted  on  a  remark- 
able defalcation  from  the  claims  of  the  adventurers. 
Soon  after  the  English  act  of  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Charles  the  First,  for  vesting  those  who  should 
advance  money  with  the  forfeited  lands  of  Ireland, 
the  parliament  in  the  distresses  of  the  civil  war  pub- 
lished what  was  called  the  DOUBLING  ORDINANCE. 
It  imported,  that  whoever  should  advance  one -fourth  Carte, 
part  more  than  his  original  adventure,  should  have°rm- 
the  whole  doubled  on  account,  and  receive  lauds  WU  325." 
for  the  whole  doubled  sum  really  paid ;  and  that,  if 
the  adventurer  refused  to  advance  this  fourth,  any 
other  person  on  paying  it,  should  reap  the  same  ad- 
vantage, deducting  only  the  original  money  paid 
by  the  first  adventurer.  The  king,  it  was  alleged, 
was  by  no  means  bound  to  ratify  these  stipulations. 
They  were  founded  not  on  the  act  of  adventurers, 
but  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  which  could  be  no 
longer  binding  than  while  that  parliament  subsist- 
ed;  nor  was  the  money  thus  raised  at  all  applied 
to  the  service  of  Ireland ;  so  that  there  was  no 
foundation  either  in  law,  equity,  or  the  king's  de- 
claration., for  confirming  such  exorbitant  advantages, 
by  which  the  crown  must  unjustly  lose  more  than 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  which,  in  land,  by  a  mo- 
derate calculation,  would  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  .thousand  acres ;  and  these,  at  the 
rate  of  three  shillings  by  the  acre,  to  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

THESE  objections  were  approved,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  now  lord 
Massarene,  who  had  been  a  considerable  agent  in 
the  English  parliament  for  the  doubling  ordinance  ; 
and  was  now  particularly  interested  to  support  it. 
The  aflair  was  laid  before  the  king ;  the  king  agreed 
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to  the  propriety  of  satisfying  the  adventurers  On 
this  ordinance  for  the  money  they  had  really  ad- 
,  vanced  and  no  more.  A  clause  for  this  purpose 
was  inserted  in  the  heads  of  the  bill  of  settlement, 
which  after  various  contests  and  delays,  were  at 
length  prepared,  amended,  transcribed,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  lords  justices.  Some  weeks  passed  in 
adjusting  clauses  and  provisos,  which  the  justices 
took  the  liberty  to  insert.  Ik  was  at  length  trans- 
mitted to  England  by  three  lords  commissioned  by 
the  council,  while  each  house  of  parliament  nomi- 
nated their  agents  to  attend  the  king  and  council  in 

England,  and  to  solicit  the  immediate  passing  of  the 
•i  'ii  ° 

bill. 

A.  D.  LONDON  now  became  the  great  scene  of  debate 
J662.  on  jrjgh  affairs;  and  hither  the  Irish  catholics  also 
sent  agents  to  plead  their  cause.  The  adventurers 
raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  could  support  their  interest.  The 
Irish  had  neither  money  nor  friends.  The  English 
nation  regarded  them  with  horror.  The  council, 
before  whom  they  were  to  appear,  knew  little  of 
the  conduct  of  individuals  who  deserved  favor, 
and  were  ready  to  involve  them  all  in  the  general 
n8^6'  guilt  of  massacre  and  rebellion.  The  duke  of  Or- 
vol.  IL  mond  was  the  only  person  able  and  inclined  to  save 
p.  233.—  them  from  ruin  ;  and  him  they  took  care,  in  the  first 
2-*5.  place  to  disoblige.  He  recommended  a  modest 
extenuation  of  their  crimes,  an  humble  submission 
to  the  king's  mercy,  and  a  declaration  of  their  de- 
sire to  live  peaceably  and  brotherly  with  their  fel- 
low-subjects for  the  future:  they  chose  to  plead  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  their  merits,  and  superior  pre- 
tensions to  the  king's  favor.  He  was  ready  to  ap- 
prove himself  their  zealous  advocate  :  they  chose 
another  advocate.  Colonel  Richard  Talbot,  son  of 
Sir  William,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Ireland,  and 
brother  of  Sir  Robert,  a  man  highly  revered  by  the 
Irish  confederates,  had,  in  the  Low  Countries,  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  the  Duke  of  York.  His  bro- 
ther, Peter,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  was  said  to  be  entrusted 
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with  the  secrets  of  the  king'^  reconciliation  to 
popery.  Richard  was  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  duke.  By  his  interest  he  had  been 
raised  to  station  and  consequence;  which  he  enjoyed 
without  moderation,  ambitious,  vain,  and  violent. 
Abundance  of  the  Irish,  who  were  attached  to  the 
nuncio  and  his  party,  when  driven  from  Ireland, 
had  entered  into  foreign  service.  When  the  king 
recalled  his  subjects  from  France,  they  repaired  to 
Flanders,  and  helped  to  form  his  little  army.  Their 
sense  of  this  merit  effaced  all  remembrance  of  their 
former  errors.  Their  expectations  were  extrava- 
gant. Qrmond,  who  would  not  contribute  to  gra- 
tify them,  and  Clarendon,  who  opposed  them,  were 
perpetually  the  subjects  of  their  abuse.  They  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Richard  Talbot,  as  a  rising 

^y 

favorite.  He  had  served  against  the  nuncio's  par- 
ty; yet  the  vanity  of  appearing  popular  led  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  these  men.  They  followed  the 
king  to  London ;  where  they  and  their  patron  con- 
tinued their  invectives  against  Ormoud  and  the 
chancellor. 

THE  Irish  agents  were  easily  induced  to  consider 
Talbot  as  the  fittest  person  to  support  their  cause. 
Richard  boldly  promised  them  essential  services,  in- 
veighing against  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  his  ad- 
vice, as  coming  from  a  person  by  no  means  well 
inclined  to  their  party.  Fully  possessed  with  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  influence  of  their  pa- 
tron Talbot,  they  yielded  to  his  insinuations,  re- 
jected the  measures  proposed  by  the  duke,  and  pro- 
voked him  to  withdraw  from  Irish  affairs,  and  leave 
them  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  their  own  insolence 
and  folly. 

THEIR  success  was  soon  found  not  to  correspond 
with  their  expectations.  They  made  a  bold  demand 
to  be  relieved  from  the  rigor  of  those  qualifications 
of  innocency  which  the  king's  instructions  had  pre- 
scribed, and  that  neither  their  claiming  the  articles 
of  peace,  nor  paying  contributions  to  the  rebels, 
nor  residing  iu  their  quarters,  should  be  regarded 
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as  a  proof  of  guilt.  Thus  the  greatest  part  of  the? 
rebels  must  be  declared  innocent,  restored  to  their 
lairds,  resume  their  settle  merits  in  corporations  and 
places  of  strength,  so  as.  to  constitute  all  future  par- 
liaments of  Ireland  at  their  pleasure ;  to  strike  the' 
English  settlers  in  every  part  of  Ireland  with  perpe- 
tival  terror;  and,  at  any  time,  to  revive  the  dis- 
orders  of  the  kingdom  with  particular  advantage. 
A  demand  which  threatened  such  dangerous  conse- 
quences, which,  if  gran-ted,  must  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  king's  declaration,  by  leaving  no  repri- 
sals for  those  whom  he  intended  to  gratify,  was  na- 
turally received  with  disgust,  and  speedily  rejected. 
It  was  by  this  time  universally  allowed,  that  there 
v  were  not  lands  in  Ireland  sufficient  for  reprisals ; 
and  the  stock  was  much  diminished  by  a  grant  to 
the  duke  of  York  of  all  the  estates  possessed  by, the 
regicides;  so  that  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  ap- 
peared every  day  more  desperate.  To  complete- 
their  mortification,  the  king  declared  his  intentions 
of  establishing  and  supporting  an  English  interest  in 
Ireland.  They  imputed  this  resolution  to  the  prac- 
tices of  Orrnorid ;  Talbot  was  employed  to  expos- 
tulate with  him  ;  and  his  expostulation  was  so  inde- 
cent and  intemperate,  that  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower,  and  released  only  on  an  humble  submission. 
IN  a  juncture  so  critical,  common  prudence  must 
have  dictated  the  most  guarded  and  inoffensive  con- 
duct to  the  Irish.  Yet  they  wantonly  disobliged  a 
nobleman,  to  whose  abilities  and  equity  the  inter- 
ests of  all  subjects  of  Ireland  were  entrusted;  for 
the  duke  of  Orrnond  was  now  declared  lord  lieute- 
nant of  this  kingdom.  At  home  their  enemies- 
and  competitors  were  indefatigable  in  endeavouring- 
to  load  their  whole  party  with  the  giiilt  of  new  con- 
spiracies ;  and  even  manifest  forgeries  were  received 
as  solid  proofs.  In  London,  ^their  agents  boasted 
their  loyalty,  and  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  terms 
so  pompous  and  confident,  as  if  there  never  had 
been  any  rebellion  in  Ireland.  They  challenged^as 
their  right,  the  exact  performance  of  every  article, 

of 
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of  the  peace  made  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.  The  king,  who  considered  every  concession 
.as  his  free  grace  and  favor,  was  shocked  at  this 
peremptory  demand.  Their  adversaries  laboured 
to  convince  him,  that  from  the  time^  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  nature  of  this  peace,  it  was  in  it- 
self invalid,  and  could  not  possibly  oblige  him; 
and  he  listened  to  their  reasonings  with  favor. 
While  the  Irish  clamored  for  justice,  they  summit- 
ted  calmly  to  his  mercy,  and  acknowledged  that 
both  their  properties  and  their  lives  were  derived 
from  this  source.  While  the  Irish  inveighed  with 
acrimony  against  English  rebels  and  regicides,  and 
involved  all  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  in  this 
guilt,  many  of  their  judges,  conscious  of  opposing 
the  late  king,  were  offended  and  exasperated.  When 
their  adversaries  recriminated,  by  displaying  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Irish  massacres,  the  outrages  of  the 
war,  their  traitorous  endeavours  to  subvert  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  to  introduce  a  foreign  power 
into  Ireland,  they  were  heard  with  favor  and  ap- 
plause. And  as  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  was  intem- 
perate, so  their  demands  were  inadmissible;  nor  would 
they  propose  any  qualification,  or  listen  to  any  ex- 
pedient which  might  tend  to  accommodate  any  party 
but  their  own, 

THE  very  length  'and  tediousness  of  various  ex- 
aminations and  debates  about  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
were  sufficient  to  weary  the  dissipated  temper  of  the 
king.  He  was  present  in  every  council  summoned 
on  the  settlement  of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  be 
acquainted  yvith  its  several  interests,  or  to  persuade 
the  world  that  if  some  hardships  were  to  be  imposed,, 
they  necessarily  arose  from  the  perplexities  and  em- 
barrassments of  various  defections  and  usurpations, 
and  from  the  duty  incumbent  on  his  office,  of  mak- 
ing the  best  provision  for  his  people,  which  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  affairs  could  permit. 
When  he  issued  his  declaration,  he  was  persuaded 
that  there  were  lands  enough  to  satisfy  all  parties. 

lie 
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He  was  now  sensible  of  this  mistake.  One  or  other 
of  the  discordant  interests  must  suffer;  and  Charles 
who  considered  the  settlement  of  Ireland  as  an  affair 
rather  of  policy  than  justice,  was  readily  persuaded,, 
that  the  advantage  of  the  crown,  and  the  security  of 
his  government  required,  that  the  loss  should  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Irish.  Any  other  decision  would  be 
condemned  by  his  council,  and  highly  offensive  to 
the  English  parliament. 

THE  indiscretion  and  improvidence  of  the   Irish 
soon  afforded  him  a  plausible  reason  for  this  deter- 
mination,, and   put  an  end  to  all  debates  about  the 
bill  of  settlement.    They  had  provoked  their  adver- 
saries to  examine  rigorously  into  the  conduct  of  their 
party.     The  charges  on  each  side  were  violent  and 
indiscriminate,  and  the  great  point  now  urged  against 
the  Irish  was,  a  design  of  casting  off  all  obedience 
to  the  crown  of  England.     To  shew  that  this  had 
been  their  real  purpose,  the  industry  of  their  acjver- 
saries  had  procured,,  and  the  protestant  agents  now 
presented  to  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs,  the  ori- 
ginal paper  of  instructions   given  by  the  supreme 
council  of  Ireland  to  the  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  Sir 
Nicholas    Plunket,    their  agents    to  the    court    of 
Rome,  a  draft  of  instructions  to  France  and  Spain, 
and  a  copy  of  the  excommunication  published  at 
James-town.     By  the  instructions  it  appeared,  that 
the  agents  were  commissioned  to  make  a  tender  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  and,  if  he  declined  it,  to 
any  other  catholic   prince.     Those  to  Rome  were 
signed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  the  others  were  iq 
his  hand-writing.     With  a  strange  and  unpardon- 
able inattention  this  very  Plunket,  a  noted  partizan 
of  the  nuncio,  a  man  who  received    his  knighthood 
from  the  pope,  had  been  chosen  by  the  Irish  party 
one  of  their  present  agents,  and  now  stood   before 
the  committee.     The  papers  were  read ;  he  acknow- 
ledged his  signature  and    writing ;  they  were  pre- 
$ented  to  the  king  and  council,   who  received  them 
with   the   utmost    indignation.     An   order  was  iri- 
Stantly  made,  that  no   farther  petition   or  address 
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should  be  received  from  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland,  as  they  had  been  already  fully  heard;  that 
the  bill  of  settlement  should  be  engrossed  without 
farther  delay;  and  that  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  have 
notice  of  the  king's  pleasure,  that  he  forbear  lo 
come  into  his  majesty's  presence,  or  to  appear  any 
more  at  court.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  debates 
so  long  protracted,  and  so  violently  agitated.  The 
bill  was  finished,  transmitted,  and  soon  after  passed 
by  the  Irish  houses. 

THE  arrival   of  the  duke  of  Orrnoiid    was   now 
impatiently  expected  in  Ireland,   as  the  person  who 
was  to  complete  the  grand  and  momentous  work  of 
a  national  settlement.     The  Irish  parliament,  in  aiiCarte, 
extraordinary  strain   of  generosity,   presented  him^™1- 
with  the  sum  of   thirty  thousand  pounds;    his   son.    o!i* 
lord  Ossory,  was  called  by  writ  to  the  house  of  lords"' 
of  Ireland.     All  men  seemed  solicitous  to  express 
their  reverence  for  a   nobleman,  who  had   so  long 
maintained  the  rovu.1  interests  under  every  distress 
and  difficulty,  and  was  so  highly  and  so  deservedly 
the   favorite    of  his  royal  master.     The    marriage 
of  the  king,  the  queen's  reception,  the  forming  of 
her  court,  and  other  particulars  necessary  to  be  ad- 
justed on  such  an  occasion,  detained  him  for  some 
time  in  London.     At  length  he   arrived  in  Ireland, 
attended     y  a  magnificent  train ;  and,   some  time 
after,  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  of  settlement, 
with  some  others  relative  to  the  revenue,  and  one  d 

for  abolishing  the  court  of  wards.  The  advantages 
derived  to  tlje  crown  from  this  court,  were  com- 
pensated by  the  tax  on  hearths  and  chimneys,  ac- 
cording to  ]the  precedent  lately  established  in  Eng> 
land. 

THE  act  of  settlement  was  not  so  accurately  de- 
vised as  to  guard  against  every  reasonable  excepti- 
on ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  any  act  could  be  so 
framed  as  to  satisfy  every  individual  of  every  party . 
Many  of  the  provisos  inserted  in  it  had  been  disap- 
proved by  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  and  the  king 
would  have  at  once  struck  out  all  the  provisos, 
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the  duke  advised  that  they  should  stand,  as  it  might 
not  be  difficult  in  the  execution  of  the  act  to  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  those  which  were  unreasonable  or 
unjust;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  clause  was  inserted 
empowering  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council,  to  give 
^uch  farther  instructions  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  execute  this  act  as  they  should  judge 
fitting.  The  Irish  catholics  now  added  to  their 
former  complaints,  that  they  had  not  been  heard 
before  the  English  council,  nor  their  agents  con- 
sulted on  framing  the  bill,  The  forty-nine  officers, 
whose  merits  were  incontestable,  found  the  security 
of  their  arrears  diminished  by  this  act.  Some 
doubtful  expressions  in  the  King's  declaration  and 
instructions  were  indeed  explained  in  their  favor; 
but,  although  the  king  had  promised  to  preserve 
their  security  entire,  yet  the  earl  of  Leicester  had 
obtained  a  proviso  for  charging  it  with  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  he  pleaded  to  be  still  due  to 
him  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  colonel  of  a 
regiment.  Other  grants  were  made  in  prejudice  to 
their  security;  but  nothing  affected  it  more  than 
one  clause,  which  provided,  that  the  debts  due  for 
furnishing  the  army  jn  Ireland  should  be  all  paid 
out  of  this  security.  Even  the  house  of  commons 
acknowledged  the  severities  imposed  on  tfyese  loyal 
officers ;  and  as  soon  as  the  act  of  settlement  had 
passed  their  house,  ordered  a  bill  of  explanation  to 
be  brought  in,  calculated  chiefly  for  thejr  relief. 

NOR  were  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  for  whorn 
the  amplest  provision  seemed  to  have  been  made, 
less  dissatisfied  than  others.  Before  the  act  had  been, 
transmitted,  several  more  notorious  fanatics,  who 
dreaded  to  be  excepted  from  all  benefit  of  this  act, 
precipitately  sold  their  interests  for  trifling  sums. 
No  such  exception  was  admitted.  But  an  additi- 
onal number  of  Irish  nominees  was  inserted,  which 
was  considered  by  the  English  puritans  as  an  unpar- 
donable partiality  to  the  popish  interest.  The  pro- 
vision made  by  this  act  for  the  established  church, 

wag 
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was  scarcely  less  offensive  to  these  men.  The  regu- 
lation of  demands  made  on  the  doubling  ordinance, 
occasioned  a  large  defalcation  from  their  allotments; 
and  some  of  their  most  powerful  partizans  were 
defeated  in  their  interested  purposes,  by  the  clause 
enacting  that  no  adventurer  should  be  satisfied  for 
more  money  than  he  had  really  advanced. 

THE  execution  of  this  act  was  entrusted  to  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  disengaged  from  all  concerns 
and  interests  in  Irsland  ;  and,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
most  impartial:  they  satin  Dublin  to  receive  claims, 
and  hear  proofs  of  innocency ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing those  rigorous  qualifications  necessary  for  ex- 
culpating the  Irish,  more  of  their  party  were  pro- 
nounced innocent  than  their  adversaries  wished  or 
expected.  In  the  first  month  of  trials,  thirty-eight  Cox, 
persons  were  pronounced  innocent,  seven  only  vol.  II. 
nocent:  in  the  second  seven  were  condemned, 
fifty-three  acquitted :  in  the  third,  seventy-seven 
were  found  innocent,  five  pronounced  guilty.  These 
innocents  were  immediately  to  be  reinvested  with 
their  estates,  without  any  provision  for  reprising 
those  who  should  be  dispossessed  ;  and  as  the  fund 
for  future  reprisals  was  known  to  be  small,  the  ad- 
venturers and  soldiers  were  confounded  at  these  de- 
cisions. They  had  no  leisure  to  reflect,  that  those 
of  the  Irish  who  were  freest  from  guilt  were  na- 
turally the  most  forward  to  present  their  claims :  and 
that  the  proportion  of  innocents  to  nocents  was  so 
far  from  being  extraordinary,  that  it  was  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  any  should  be  found  guilty  on  the 
first  trials.  In  their  fears  for  their  property,  they  ex- Carte, 
pected  to  be  entirely  dispossessed  ;  in  their  suspicions 
of  the  king,  they  concluded  that  the  commissioners 
were  influenced  by  secret  instructions,  and  that, 
scheme  was  formed  to  exalt  the  Irish  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  English  interest.  The  more  violent  de- 
clared for  maintaining  their  possessions  by  the  sword. 
Such  a  spirit  was  quickly  caught,  and  readily  pro* 
pogated.  Care  had  indeed  been  taken,  as  in  Eng- 
land. 
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land,  to  model  the  army,  and  to  disband  all  those 
who  were  most  inveterate  enemies  to  monarchy. 
But,  the  men  thus  discharged,  served  to  encrease  the 
number  and  power  of  the  discontented.  The  pro- 
ceeding's which  indicated  so  much  favor  to  the 
Irish,  were  represented  in  England  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  odium  and  aggravation.  Here,  the 
old  republicans  were  impatient  of  the  present  form, 
and  provoked  at  the  conduct  of  government.  The 
act  of  uniformity  had  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  the 
f  presbyterians,  and  the  ejection  of  their  pastors  was 

vol  I°lT  insupportable.  It  was  not  only  the  wildness  of 
p.  ies.  some  tifyh-rnonarchy  men  that  attempted  an  insur- 
rection :  plots  were  deeply  laid,  and  schemes  deli- 
berately formed,  in  order  to  restore  the  common- 
wealth. The  malcontents  naturally  turned  their 
eyes  to  Ireland,  where  their  faction  was  numerous, 
enflamed  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  their  estates, 
and  encouraged  by  the  divisions  and  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom.  Agents  were  sent  to  try 
the  dispositions  of  their  friends  in  Ireland,  and 
found  them  prepared  for  any  desperate  purpose.  A 
Carte,  number  of  Officers  who  had  served  in  Cromwell's 
ut  sup.  army  were  easily  encouraged  to  form  a  scheme  of 
general  insurrection.  A  private  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  it;  one  of  which  discovered  the 
design  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Some  of  the  con- 
spirators, impatient  of  delay,  formed  a  separate 
scheme  of  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin.  This  too 
was  discovered  and  defeated. 

THE  great  dependence  of  the  conspirators  was  on 
the  general  dissatisfactions  of  the  English  party ; 
and  some  proceedings  of  the  commons  at  Dublin 
served  to  enflame  these  dissatisfactions,  by  counte- 
nancing complaints  against  the  commissioners  of 
claims.  So  many  of  the  Irish  had  been  pronounced 
restorable,  notwithstanding  the  rigorous  qualificati- 
ons of  innocency  prescribed  by  the  king's  instructi- 
ons, that  they  resolved  to  make  these  qualifications 
still  more  rigorous.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
clause  in  the  act  of  settlement  wherebv  the  lieu- 
tenant 
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tenant  and  council  were  empowered  to  give  farther 
directions  to  the  commissioners.,  and  proposed  such 
directions  as  tended  to  involve  the  whole  Irish  party 
in  inevitable  condemnation.     To  enforce  their  ad- 
vice and  request,  the  whole  house  attended  the  lordjourn. 
lieutenant;  and   their   speaker,    Sir   Audley   Mer-o*'  the  H. 
vyn,  in  his  usual  inflated  style,  pronounced  a  solemn  °J  ^r°m* 
comment  on  every  article  of  the  petition.     It  was.ian(^ 
received  with  cold  civility:   the  commons  resolved  vol.  II. 
to    appeal    to   the   public:    Mervyn's  speech    wasP-i3i- 
printed ;  and  its  quaintness  and  figurative  obscurity 
were  not  ill  calculated  for  the  time,  and  the  temper 
of  the  people.     Not  contented  with  this  step,  and 
not  finding  that  their  directions  were  adopted,  the 
commons  proceeded  farther;  and,  by  an  invidious 
resolution  declared,  "  that  they  would  apply  their  Carte, 
"  utmost  remedies  to  prevent  and  stop  the  great  andOrm. 
ff  manifold  prejudices  and  inconveniences t  which  dai-™1^1' 
"  \y  did,  and  were  like  to  happen  to  the  protestants 
"  of  Ireland,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
"  for  executing  the  act  of  settlement." 

THIS  violence  of  the  commons  was  resented   by 
the  king,  and  Mervyn's  speech  did  not  pass  unno- 
ticed.    Some  offensive  passages  were  discovered  in. 
it;   one   particularly,   in  which    he    asserted,   that 
<c  this   is  the  critical  time   in   which  'religion,  the 
"  established  religion,  is   in  danger  of  being   nn- 
"  dermined,  by  tasting  the  predominancy  of  tem- 
"  per  upon  a  popish  interest."    Prosecutions  were 
commenced  against  the  printers  of  this  speech  both 
in  London  and  Dublin.     The  lord   lieutenant,  in  aJourn. 
letter  to  the  commons,  represented  the  bad  conse-°f'heH. 
quences  of  their  vote,  as  well  as  the  indiscretions  of^t-  ^' 
their  speaker;  by  which,  particularly,  the  conspira-iand, 
tors  had  been  encouraged  in  their  late  attempt  upon  vol.  II. 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  as  if  the   protestant  interest p-?97"" 
and  religion  were   in   danger.     They  were  so  far 
intimidated,  that  they  retracted  their  vote,  and  de- 
clared   their    abhorrence  of  the  fanatic  plot ;    yet, 
their  answer  to  the  duke  was  sufficiently  dignified, 
and  soon  followed  by  an  address,  representing  the 

VOL.  Ill,  8  I 
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danger  arising-  from  recusants,  and  the  confluence 
of  popish  priests,,  friars,  and  Jesuits,  and  recom- 
mending bills  for  enforcing  the  oaths  of  suprema- 
cy, and  banishing  all  popish  ecclesiastics  from  the 
kingdom. 

A.  D.  BUT   Ormond  was  now  to  guard   against  other 

1663.       dangers  and  other  enemies,     tlis  discovery   of  the 
plot  for  surprising  the  castle  of  Dublin,  did  not  put 
a  stop  to  the  more  general  scheme  of  insurrection. 
Meetings  were  still  held  in  the  capital ;  correspon- 
dences maintained  with  different  parts  of  the  king- 
Or]m;I,     ddm,  and   especially  the  northern  province,  arms, 
p%66—  and  ammunition  prepared,  and  numbers  of  disband- 
270.         ed  soldiers  engaged.     Some  lawyers,  several  pres- 
byterian  ministers,   Blood,   who  was  afterwards  so 
distinguished  in  London,  some  members  of  the  Irish 
commons,  and  several  republican  officers  embarked 
in  this  design.   Declarations  were  printed,  and  ready- 
to  be  dispersed,  encouraging  all  good  protestants  to 
unite  for  securing  the  English  interest,  averting  the 
danger  with  which  the  three  nations  were  threatened 

O 

by  the  countenance  given  to  popery,  confirming 
the  English  subjects  of  Ireland  in  the  estates  they 
had  purchased,  by  their  services,  and  establishing 
religion  agreeably  to  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant. 

THE  zeal  of  these  conspirators  so  far  outran  their 
discretion,  that  intimations  of  their  purposes  and 
proceedings  were  from  time  to  time  conveyed  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond.  The  utmost  circumspection  was 
necessary  on  his  part,  for  however  the  common  peo- 
ple submitted  peaceably,  or  were  well  disposed  to 
the  present  government,  the  army  was  still  disaffect- 
ed, and  discontented.  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  was  sent  into 
Ulster,  where  he  soon  discovered  the  design  of  an 
immediate  insurrection,  boldly  ventured  to  seize  one 
of  the  principal  conspirators,  though  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  and  so  intimidated  the  whole  party  by 
his  spirited  procedure,  that  the  accomplices  fled  to 
Scotland.  An  attempt  was  made  to  engage  Sir 
Theophilus  Jones  in  this  enterprize,  and  the  whole 

scheme 
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scheme  was  rashly  communicated  to  him.  He  in- 
stantly conveyed  his  information  to  the  lieutenant ; 
so  that  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  seizing 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  publishing-  their  declara- 
tion, about  five  and  twenty  conspirators  were  seized, 
and  a  reward  published  for  the  apprehension  of  those 
who  escaped.  A  weak  government  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  lenity  against  delinquents 
who  had  engaged  in  a  popular  cause.  A  few  were 
condemned  and  executed,  the  rest  received  the  king's 
pardon. 

THE  discontents  of  the  English  parliament,  and 
the  profusion  of  the  king,  disabled  him  from  send- 
ing remittances  to  Ireland.,  and  making  those  provi- 
sions fora  military  establishment,  which  the  security 
of   his   administration   in    this   kingdom    required. 
The  state  of  property  was  still  unsettled  and  disor- 
dered.   Several  insufficiencies  were  foreseen  in  the 
act  of  settlement,  many  others  were  discovered  in 
the  execution  of  it.     The  explanatory  bill  prepared 
by  the  commons  was  rejected.     The  king*  refused     £ 
to  accept  of  any  scheme  for  a  final  accommodation 
of  all  interests,  formed  by  an  assembly  which  had 
given  him  unfavorable  impressions  of  their  temper, 
and  which  he  had  some  thoughts  of  dissolving.     He 
referred  the  whole  affair  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
council,   and  directed  that  they  should  prepare  an 
entirely  new  bill.     They  proceeded  with  the  caution 
necessary  in  a  point  so  important,  so  delicate  and 
difficulty;    where  they  were  to   consider  not  onlv 
what  might  be  demanded  on  the  principles  of  strict 
justice,  but  what  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  practicable  and  attainable,  not 
what  every  individual  of  every  party  might  expect; 
but  a  provision  for  the  general  welfare,  as  equitable 
and  extensive  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  English 
council  and  tlje  Irish  parliament.      The  purport  of 
their  bill,  as  transmitted  from  Ireland,  was  to  explain 
some  clauses  in  the  declaration  ;  to  assign   a  better 
security  to  the  forty-nine  ofiiccrs;  to  prevent  the  re- 

stitutino, 
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stitution  of  Irish  lands  and  houses  in  corporations ; 
to  increase  the  stock  of  reprisals,  by  taking  away  a 
sixth  part  from  adventurers  and  soldiers,  and  by 
other  expedients.,  and  to  make  provision  for  some 
deserving  persons,  whom  the  court  of  claims  had  not 
been  able  to  relieve,  by  the  determination  of  their 
power.  In  this  particular  there  was  a  fairer  demand 
for  redress,  as  scarcely  more  than  six  hundred  out  of 
four  thousand  claims  of  innocency  had  been  decided 
by  this  court. 

Carte,          THE  bill  was  attended  by  agents  from  the  differ- 
Orm.        ent  parties.     They  were  heard  before  the  council; 
Tel.  II.     memorials  and  replies  presented  ;   while  individuals 
P'      '     practised  secretly  with  some  men  in  power,  particu- 
larly  colonel   Richard    Talbot,   who,  for  valuable 
considerations,  engaged  to  obtain  provisos  in  their 
favor.    In  the  perplexity  arising  from  various  claim- 
ants  and   petitioners,   the   king  wished   to   be  as- 
sisted by  the  duke   of  Ormond.      To   enable  him 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  government,  some 
money    >vas    remitted  for    payment  of  the  army ; 
levies  were  madp  in  Ireland  for  the  service  of  Portu- 
gal ;  one  thousand  of  the   most  dissected   among 
the  soldiery  were  thus  drawn  away,  and  replaced  by 
troops  >  from  England.     After  these  precautions,  it 
was  thought  that  the  duke  might  be  spared  for  some 
time  without  hazard.     He  was  called  into  England, 
and  his  son,,  the  earl  of  Ossory,  appointed  lord  de- 
«    puty  during  his  absence. 

ORMOND  had  already  laboured  to  form  the  new 
explanatory  bill,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
best  provision  for  the  several  interests  that  could 
probably  be  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  affaire, 
and  disposition  of  parties.  To  apply  some  remedy 
to  the  striking  grievance  of  a  number  of  Irish  claim- 
ants abandoned  to  ruin,  merely  for  want  of  the 
common  justice  of  being  heard,  he  had  proposed, 
that  the  lord  lieutenant  and  six  of  the  privy  council 
of  Ireland  should  be  empowered  to  nominate  such 
other  persons  as  innocents,  of  whose  constant  loyal- 
ty they  had  sufficient  knowledge,  and  who  should  be 

thus 
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thus  entitled  to  the  same  advantages  with  those  who 
were  pronounced   innocent  by  the  court  of  claims.  Carte. 
But  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  English  council;  Or.m;r 
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and,,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  round  all  parties  301 
complaining,  all  weary  of  their  unsettled  condition,  A.  D. 
harassed  by  expence  and  trouble,  anxious  for  the,  1 664. 
event,  and  all  disposed  to  relax  something  of  their 
several  pretensions,  in  order  to  obtain  a  final  settle- 
ment. The  London  adventurers,  a  considerable 
and  powerful  body,  wearied  out  by  tedious  disputes, 
proposed  to  resign  their  lands  to  the  king,  and  to 
account  for  the  mesne  profits,  on  condition  of  being" 
reimbursed  their  principal  money,  with  interest  up- 
on interest,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  cent,  the 
adventurers  and  soldiers  in  Ireland  proposed  to  cut 
off  all  adventurers  who  had  issued  their  money  af- 
ter the  rupture  between  the  late  king  and  parlia- 
ment ;  the  forty-nine  officers  consented  to  accept 
ten  shillings  in  the  pound  for  their  composition.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  diligence  of  Sir  Williain 
Domv  ille,  attorney-general  of  Ireland,  that  one  en- 
tire moiety  of  the  adventurers'  money  had  been 
subscribed  and  paid,  subsequent  to  the  doubling 
ordinance;  and,  consequently,  that  one  half  of 
the  lands  set  out  to  them  ought  to  be  retrenched. 
Great  abuses  were  detected  in  the  manner  of  setting 
out  their  satisfaction,  in  which  the  proceedings  were, 
clandestine  and  confused.  In  ameasurements,  in 
returns  of  unprofitable  lands,  in  various  particulars, 
there  appeared  room  for  correction  and  amendment, 
so  as  probably  to  encrease  the  stock  of  reprisals, 
and  to  dispose  the  several  parties  to  reasonable  con- 
cessions. 

THE  English  council  had  ordered,  that  the  lord 
lieutenant,  calling  to  his  assistance  such  of  the  privy 
counsellors  of  Ireland  as  were  in  London,  the  com- 
missioners of  claims,  and  the  solicitor-general,  (Sir 
Heneage  Finch)  should  review  what  had  been  al- 
ready deliberated  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
and  offer  such  farther,  expedients  as  they  should 

think 
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think  fit,  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  that  kingdom. 
Almost  ten  months  were  spent  in  hearing  and  an- 
swering1 vast  numbers  of  petitions,  and  in  consider- 
ing the  provisos  *  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  bill. 

The 

*  One  proviso  in  favor  of  the  marquis   of  Antrim  was  a  subject  of 

particular    clamour  and  complaint. We  have    already  seen   the 

conduct  of  ihis  nobleman,  down  to  his  opposition  to  the  peace  made  by 
Ormond  with  the  Irish.  He  was"  afterwards  accused  of  being  a  spy  on 
the  royalists,  of  conveying  intelligence  Jo  Jones  and  Ireton,  of  correspond-r 
ing  with  Cromwel,  of  aspersing  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  by 
charging  him  with  encouraging  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  of  a  treacherous 
opposition  to  his  present  majesty  when  in  Scotland.  Soon  after  the 
restoration  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower :  but,  as  no  charge  was 
proved  against  him,  he  was  released,  and  sent  to  Ireland  to  abide  his 
trial.  He  absolutely  denied  the  charge  of  aspersing  the  late  king;  he 
called  on  the  queen-mother  to  attest ;  that  his  intercourse  with  the  rebels 
was  by  the  late  king's  direction,  and  for  his  service ;  and,  as  he  received 
no  censure  in  Ireland,  the  king,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to 
Montrqse,  and  at  the  pressing  instances  of  the  queen-mother,  allowed 
3.  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  act  of  settlement,  confirming  the  disposition, 
ae  had  made  of  his  estate  in  trust  for  payment  of  his  debts. 

But  the  present  possessors  of  his  lands  were  to  be  reprised,  and  no- 
thing but  a  positive  establishment  of  his  innocency  could  immediately 
eject  them.  The  queen-mother  was  earnest  and  incessant  in  her  appli-. 
cations ;  the  king  wrote  to  Ormond,  that  he  should  move  the  Irish  council 
to  transmit  a  bill  for  restoring  Antrim  to  his  estate.  The  council  were 
unanimous  that  suph  a  bill  ought  not  to  be  transmitted.  Antrim 
addressed  himself  by  petition  ^o  the  king ;  hi$  cause  was  heard  before  the 
English  council;  they  found  him  "  innocent  from  any  malice  or  rebel-. 
"  lious  purposes,  and  that  his  correspondence  with  the  Irish  was  in  order 
**  to-  the  service  of  the  late  king,  and  warranted  by  his  instructions.'* 
A  certificate  of  this  sentence  was  by  the  king  transmitted  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  council  at  Dublin,  with  an  order  for  communicating  it  to 
the  commissioners  of  claims.  Ormond  and  his  council  remonstrated 
against  this  order.  The  adventurers  petitioned  against  the  favor  intend- 
ed for  a  man,  whose  guilt  in  opposing  every  accommodation  with  th« 
Irish,  and  joining  with  the  nuncio  against  the  royal  interest,  was  so. 
aotoi  ious.  But  the  intercessions  in  favor  of  Antrim  were  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted.  A  new  certificate  was  obtained  from  the  king,  addressed 
immediately  to  the- commissioners :  and  Antrim,  thus  fortilied,  appeared 
before  the  court  of  claims.  Some  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  t0 
adjudge  liiin  ianocent  at  once,  on  the  authority  of  the  kind's  certificate  ; 
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The  agents  of  the  several  interests  offered  their 
proposals,  pleaded.,  objected,  contended,  and  com- 
plained. It  was  at  length  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  catholics,  that  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
interests,  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  should  resign 
one-third  of  the  lands  respectively,  enjoyed  by  them 
on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1659.  The  proposal 
was  accepted;  one-third  of  all  the  king's  grants 
(with  some  exceptions)  retrenched ;  and,  on  this 
principle.,  with  consent  of  all  the  agents,  the  bill  of 
explanation  was  at  length  framed,  and  presented  to 
the  privy  council.  Nothing  remained  but  the  ad- 
dition of  twenty  persons  to  the  list  of  nominees, 
whom  the  king  was  to^restore  to  their  estates,  and, 
who  were  to  be  particularly  mentioned  in  the  new 
act.  The  choice  of  these  was  assigned  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond :  and  it  was  an  office  which  could  not 
but  expose  him  to  resentmejitand  obloquy.  Through 
the  whole  business  of  the  settlement,  he  had  acted  a 
disinterested  and  honorable  part.  Me  had  given 
up  his  own  rights  to  facilitate  a  general  accommo- 
dation; the  debts  and  mortgages  on  his  estate, 

which 

others  contended  for  bearing  the  evidence  against  him  :  the  evidence 
was  heard,  and  clearly  proved  his  guilt ;  yet  the  majority  of  the  com- 
missioners refu-ed  to  decide  in  opposition  to  the  king'*  testimony,  and 
pronounced  the  marquis  innocent. 

THIS  decision  was  to  the  last  degree  unpopular  and  odious.  The 
adventurers  and  soldiers  petitioned  the  king  for  relief  against  it,  stating 
the  evidence  which  had  appeared  against  the  marquis,  in  its  full  force. 
The  king  superseded  the  decree  of  the  commissioners :  he  declared, 
that  he  saw  no  feason  why  they  should  rest  their  judgment  on  his  cer- 
tificate, which  only  declared  the  authority  and  purpose  of  Antrim's  in- 
tercourse with  the  Irish,  without  any  justification  of  his  subsequent 
conduct.  He  directed,  that  the  marquis  should  abide  a  new  trial. 
Antrim  well  know  the  event  of  such  a  trial ;  he  now  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  and  petitioned  to  be  supported  by  the  king's  mercy,  since  he 
could  not  be  supported  by  his  own  innocence.  Here  the  interposition  of 
his  powerful  friends  prevailed  ;  and,  by  the  act  of  explanation,  he  was 
restored  to  his  estate.  CARTE,  ORM.  vol.  II.  p.  277.  COUNWI,  BOOKS 
OF  IRELAND,  M.S. 
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which  were  contracted  in  the  public  service,  he  ge- 
nerously discharged,  though  forfeited  to  the  king, 
Irish  Stat.an(j  granted  to  him  by  the  act  of  settlement.     But 
Carll    "^  I"80'  *n  *ne  bitterness  of  their  disappointments, 
cap.  2.     had  no  leisure  to  discover  the  merit  of  his  conduct. 
A.  l>.       It  was  declared  in  the  new  bill,,  that  the  protestants 
iatio.      were,  in  the  first  place,  and  especially  to  be  settled, 
and  that  any  ambiguity  was  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
sense  most  favorable  to  their  interests.  It  was  also 
provided,  that  no  Papist,  who  by  the  qualifications 
of  the  former  act,  had  not  been  adjudged  innocent,, 
should  at  any  future  time  be  reputed  innocent,  or 
entitled  to  claim  any  lands  or  settlements.     Thus, 
every  remaining  hope  of  those  numerous  claimants 
whose  causes  had  not  been  heard,  was  entirely  cut 
off.     They  complained   of  perjury  and  subornation 
in  the  causes  that  had  been  tried  before  the  com- 
missioners of  claims;  though  such  wicked  practices 
were  probably  not  confined  to  one  party.     But  their 
great  and  striking  grievance  was,  that  more  than 
three  thousand   persons   were  condemned,  without 
the  justice  granted  to  the  vilest  criminals,  that  of 
Carte,      a  fajr  and  equal  trial.     Of  this  number,   though 
vol™!!      manvJ  a"d  probably  the  greater  part,  would   have 
j».  304.     been  declared  nocent,   yet  several  cases  were   un- 
doubtedly pitiable ;  and  now,  twenty  only  were  to 
be  restored  by  especial  favor.     The  Irish  pleaded 
their  several    merits,    and,    in  judging   for   them- 
selves, each  claimed   a  preference.     Those   nomi- 
nated by   Ormond   were  allowed  to  be  innocent  ; 
but  others  were  equally  worthy  of  favor,  and  could 
impute  their  disappointment  only  to   the  partiality 
of  the  lieutenant. 

AND.    however  grievous  the   Irish  deemed   this 
explanatory  bill,  and  however  favorable  it  appear- 
ed to  the  new  interest,  yet,  when  brought  to  Ireland 
by  the  duke,  it  proved  by  no  means  acceptable  to 
Ihid        the  commons.     Some  objected  to  it  as  not   siiftici- 
p. 314.     ently  secure;  some  found  themselves  not   so   well 
provided  for  as  they   thought  their  merits  had  de- 
served ; 
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served;  or,  as  others,  whom  they  deemed  not  more 
meritorious  than  themselves;  and  some  perhaps, 
were  ready  to  reject  every  mode  of  settlement,  in 
order  to  involve  the  nation  in  new  disorders,  Or- 
rnond  could  not  venture  to  lay  the  bill  immediately 
before  a  house  of  Commons  composed  of  such 
tempers,  and  who  had  discovered  such  turbulence 
in  their  former  session.  He  first  determined,  that 
the  vacant  seats  should  be  supplied,  and  laboured  to 
procure  members  acceptable  to  government.  In 
the  mean  time,  nothing  was  so  proper  to  employ 
them  as  the  late  plot,  to  which  their  own  proceed- 
ings had  given  countenance.  Several  of  their 
members,  and  even  Mervyn,  their  speaker,  were 
said  to  have  taken  some  part  in  it  ;  so  that  to  re- 
move all  suspicions  of  his  own  conduct,  every  man 
was  obliged  to  distinguish  himself,  by  his  zeal 
against  the  conspirators.  On  the  first  day  of  their  Joum. 
session,  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  duke  of  Or-  of  the 
was  laid  before  them,  condemning  their  for-  *}  ot 


mer  proceedings  and  votes  relative  to  the  corn  mis-  inl. 
sioners  of  claims.      Terrified   with    the   fears  of  a  vol.  II. 
dissolution,  and   anew  parliament  less  friendly  top.  ^30  — 
their  interests,  they  made  the  humblest  submission  '256\ 
to  the  king,   acknowledged  their  errors,    retracted 
their  proceedings,   and  inveighed  against  the  con- 
spiracy.    Seven  of  their  members  accused   as  ac- 
complices, were  instantly  suspended   from  sitting  in 
the   house.     They  pleaded  his   majesty's  pardon; 
yet,  on  examination  of  the  evidence  against  them, 
they  were  expelled,  and  declared  incapable  of  serv- 
ing in  the  present,  or  any  future  parliament.    A  bill 
was  prepared  to  disqualify  them  for  holding  any 
office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  ;  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant approved  this  zeal,  and  now  entrusted  them 
with  the  act  of  explanation. 

IN  their  debates  on  this  interesting   subject,  their  Carte, 
doubts  and  objections  were  freely  proposed  and  con-°im- 
sidered,  collected,  and  laid  before  the  lord  lieutenant*0^ 
in   a   petition.      He   exhorted   them   not  to   dwell 
minutely  on   niceties  and  scruples,  at  a  time  when 

VOL.  111.  3  K  their 
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their  enemies,  both  alwoad  and  at  home,  might  be 
contriving  the  ruin  of  the  three  kingdoms.  He 
alarmed  them  with  some  advertisements  he  had  re- 
ceived from  lord  Arlington,  of  an  invasion  intended 
by  France  in  favor  of  the  Hollanders,  now  at  war 
with  England.  He  assured  them,  that  as  the  lieu- 
tenant and  council  were  empowered  to  explain  any 
difficulties,  and  to  amend  any  defects  in  the  act, 
every  thing  should  be  explained  and  amended 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  aft  obstructions  to  the 
happy  settlement  of  the  kingdom  removed,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  new  biife,  to  which  he  doubted  not  of 
his  majesty's  gracious  consent.  His  answer  was* 
voted  satisfactory  ;  and  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
they  passed  this  famous  act,  which  fixed  the  genera! 
rights  of  the  several  interests  in  Ireland,  and  esta- 
blished a  final  and  invariable  rule  for  the  settlement 
of  this  kingdom. 

YET  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  great 
work  of  settlement.  The  rest  depended  on  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act,  and  the  application  of  the  rule  to 
particular  cases.  Five  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed, who,  in  all  matters  of  difficulty,  were  to  resort 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council.  An  infinite  num- 
ber of  perplexed  cases  produced  perpetual  applica- 
tions to  the  state ;  and  gave,  for  years,  continual 
employment  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  providing 
for  the  impartial  execution  of  this  act,  and  defeating 
the  attempts  of  those  who  laboured  to  evade  it,  by 
procuring  grants  arid  letters  from  the  king. 
A.  D.  SCARCELY  had  the  act  of  explanation  passed, 

16C6.  when  the  English  commons  seemed  to  envy  that- 
prosperity  of  the  subjects  of  Ireland,  which  the 
settlement  of  this  kingdom  promised ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  solicitude  expressed  for  the  in- 
terests of  a  new  colony  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
resolved  on  a  measure  calculated  at  once  to  mortify 
and  distress  them. 

Carte,  IT  was  found,  that  the  rents  of  England  had  of 
X.)nn  late  years  decreased  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
j,0jJ7'  thousand  pounds  annually.  The  causes  of  this 

alarming 
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alarming  decrease  were,  many  of  them,  sufficiently 
obvious.     Persecution   had   driven  numbers  of  in- 
dustrious puritans   to   Holland    and  the  American 
plantations;    the  trade  with  Spain  had  been  dimi- 
nished and  interrupted;  a  ruinous  commerce  car- R  Co^t 
ried  on   with  France,  in  which  the  balance  against  Detect. 
England  amounted  to  near  a  million  yearly.     The  vol.  III. 
war  with  Holland  had  produced  new  obstructions 
to  trade.     The  plague  had  lessened  the  consumption  Carte, 
of  provisions;   and   even  the  gaiety  and  dissipation ut suPra* 
of  the  court  had  contributed  to  the  public  distress, 
by  seducing  the  nobility  to  Condon,  and  suppressing 
the  oid  hospitality  qf  the  country.     But  the  inte- 
rested  views  of  some  great  men,   who   wished  to 
embarrass  the  administration  of  Ormond,   and  to 
drive  him   from  the  government  of  Ireland,  con- 
spired with  that  disposition  which  the  English  nation 
hath  at  some  times  discovered,  of  exerting  a  seven- 
ty over  the  inferior  members  of  their  empire,   and 
taught  the  commons  to  ascribe  the  decrease  of  rents 
to   another  cause,  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle. 
The  ii  1 1 ii u;> I  value  qf  the  cattle  sent  to  England,  was 
far  short  of  the  Deficiency  discovered  in  the  value 
of  lands ;  and,  before  the  troubles  of  England,  far 
greater  numbers  hacj   been  imported   without  anj 
cornpjaints,   or    any   Decrease    of   rents :    yet   the 
English  common.*,  m  a  violent,    and  almost  unac- 
countable  rage  of  oppression,   had  no  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  such  considerations.     So  early  as  the  year 
1663,   they   had  passed  a  temporary  act  for  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  fat  cattle  from   Ireland 
after  the  first  day  of  July  in   every  year.      The 
inconveniences  of  this  restraint  to  both  countries, 
were  represented  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  king. 
But  in  proportion  as  he  seeme(l  convince^  of  the 
impropriety    of  this  measure,  the  commons  were 
the  more  enflamecj.      In  (he  parliament  held  at  Ox- 
ford,  in  the  year  1665,   a  bill  was  brought  in  for  a 
perpetqaj  prohibition  of  importing  all  cattle  from 
Ireland,  dead  or  ajive,  ^reat  or  small,  fat  or  lean. 

IN 
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IN  vain  did  Sir  Heneage  Finch  oppose  the  bill 
by  arguments  drawn  from  natural  justice;  from  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  to  which  the  subjects  of  Ire- 
land were  entitled :  from  the  misery  to  which  it 
must  reduce  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  from 
the  mischiefs  which  must  arise  from  forcing  the  Iri^h 
to  trade  with  other  countries.  In  vain  was  it  urg- 
ed,, that  the  bill  would  destroy  a  trade  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  England,,  which,  in  return  for  pro- 
.  visions  and  rude  materials,  sent  back  every  species 
of  manufacture;  that  the  industrious  inhabitants 
of  England,,  when  deprived  of  Irish  provisions, 
must  augment  the  price  of  labour,  and  thus  render 
their  manufactures  too  dear  to  be  exported  ;  while 
those  of  Ireland,  finding  the  value  of  provisions  re- 
duced, would  be  the  less  inclined  to  labour,  and  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  ancient  barbarism  of  the 
country ;  that  they  could  not  pay  taxes,  nor  main- 
tain the  forces  necessary  for  the  security  of  govern- 
ment: all  these  and  other  powerful  arguments, 
were  totally  disregarded.  Some  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land appeared  in  behalf  of  their  country,  but  were 
refused  a  copy  of  the  bill.  It  passed  the  commons 
by  a  small  majority.  In  the  lords  it  was  opposed, 
particularly  by  the  earl  of  Castlehaven.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  was  heard  before  their  committee,  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  a  country  in  which,  by  his 
abilities  and  diligence,  he  had  acquired  a  considera- 
ble interest.  The  report  was  delayed,  and  the  par- 
liament prorogued. 

IN  the  mean  time,  Ireland  experienced  the  great- 
Carte,      est  distress;  deprived  of  its  usual  trade  with  Eng- 
Orm.        land,  and  disabled   from   any  foreign  commerce  by 
V°32i      *ne  wan^  °f  shipping,  and  the  war  with  France  and 
Holland  ;  exposed   to  the   attempts  both   of  secret 
and  open  enemies,  and  every  moment  in  danger  of 
some   violent  insurrections,   by  the  calamities  and 
discontents   of  its  inhabitants.     The   duke  of  Or- 
mond  was  wary,  vigilant,  and  diligent.    He  watched 
the  proceedings  of  the  popish  party,  and  the  futile 
attempts  of  the   most  turbulent  of  their  clergy,  to 

engage, 
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engage  France  in  a  descent  on  Ireland.  With  equal 
assiduity  he  laboured  to  discover  the  correspondence 
of  the  fanatics  with  those  of  England  and  Scotland. 

~ 

He  every  day  received  information  of  some  secret 
practices  or  conspiracies,  but  received  them  at  once 
with  caution  and  magnanimity,  without  neglecting 
the  proper  measures  for  security,  and  without  pro- 
voking the  discontented. 

THE  complaints  of  the  soldiery  for  want  of  pay, 
was  one  great  encouragement  to  the  disaffected  to 
form  their  schemes  of  insurrection,  from  a  confi- 
dence, that  the  army  would  readily  favor  their 
designs.  The  garrison  mutinied  at  Carrickfergus, 
seized  the  town  and  castle,  and  acted  with  such  de- 
sperate resolution  as  proved  highly  alarming  to 
government  in  this  time  of  danger.  The  earl  of 
Arran,  son  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was  sent  by  sea 
to  reduce  them.  The  duke  himself  marched  against 
them  with  the  few  forces  on  whose  attachment  he 
could  rely.  After  some  resistance,  the  mutineers 
surrendered :  one  hundred  and  ten  were  tried  by  n 
court  martial,  nine  executed,  and  the  companies  to 
which  they  belonged  were  instantly  disbanded.  This 
petty  commotion,  with  the  rumours  of  vast  pre- 
parations made  in  France  for  a  descent  on  Ireland, 
procured  the  duke  a  supply  from  the  English  trea- 
sury of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  some  content  to  the  army,  and  to 
execute  a  scheme  he  had  projected  of  establishing  a 
body  of  militia  in  the  provinces.  As  the  French 
were  expected  to  make  their  attempt  oo  Munster, 
he  visited  this  province,  examined  the  state  of  its 
towns  and  forts  on  the  coast,  arrayed  and  armed  the 
militia,  a  body  of  the  greater  consequence,  as  com- 
posed principally  of  veterans,  whose  valor  and  ex- 
perience were  well  approved.  From  these  cares  he 
was  recalled  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  prevent  any  com- 
motion to  which  the  disaffected  might  be  encouraged  Carte, 
by  intelligence  of  the  fire  of  London.  A  contri-Orm. 
bution  for  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  this  dreadful' ol^_ 
jucident,  was  proposed  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  and £7,  ' 

chearfullv 
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chearfully  adopted  by  the  privy  council,  nobility, 
and  gentry  of  Ireland.  Thirty  thousand  beeves, 
the  only  riches  which  the  country  now  afforded,  were 
subscribed  for  this  purpose.  But  however  pure  and 
disinterested  were  the  motives  to  this  bounty,  in 
England  it  received  a  malignant  interpretation,  and 
was  industriously  represented  as  a  political  contri- 
vance to  defeat  the  prohibition  of  Irish  cattle. 

THE  experience  of  three  years  had  now  proved 
the  effects  of  restraining  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Ireland.  The  rents  of  England  had  not  in- 
creased; Ireland  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to 
pay  the  subsidies  granted  by  parliament.  But  Buck- 
ingham, Ashley,  Lauderdale,  and  their  party,  had 
already  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  chancellor,  and 
hated  his  friend  Ormond,  whose  views  and  princi- 
ples were  so  opposite  to  their  own,  and  whose  influ- 
ence was  a  dangerous  obstacle  to  that  scheme  of 

^5 

power  which  they  meditated.  Discontents  were  to 
be  raised  in  Ireland  ;  these  might  afford  some  pre- 
tence for  removing  their  rival  from  his  government; 
perhaps,  some  plausible  ground  of  an  impeachment, 
The  passions  of  undisceruing  men  were  easily  en- 
flamed.  People  were  in  general  persuaded,  that  all 
their  distress  arose  from  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle;  the  northern  and  western  members  of  the 
commons  in  particular,  were  transported  to  the  ut- 
most violence,  and  the  bill  of  prohibition  was  eager- 
ly resumed. 

THE  king  had  expressed  his  utter  abhorrence  of 
this  bill,  and  passionately  declared,  that  it  never 
should  receive  his  assent.  The  commons,  on  whom 
he  depended  for  the  maintenance  of  his  war,  were 
the  more  determined  to  mortify  him  with  a  full  con- 
viction of  their  superior  power;  by  declaring  ii\ 
the  preamble  to  the  bill,  that  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  was  a  NUISANCE,  they  precluded  him  from 
attempting  any  dispensing  power  in  favor  of  the 
Irish  subjects.  They  passed  the  bill  in  a  rage  of 
obstinacy,  without  the  least  attention  to  argument  or 

reason. 
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reason.  In  the  lords  it  was  amended,  particularly 
by  inserting  the  words  "  detriment  and  mischief," 
in  the  place  of  "  nuisance/'  When  returned  to  the 
commons,  their  violence  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
allayed.  Intelligence  was  received  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Scotland;  they  began  to  discern  some  danger 
in  exasperating  Ireland:  but  the  insurrection  was 
quelled,  and  Ireland  was  again  deemed  insignificant. 
They  insisted  on  their  preamble;  and,  in  a  confer- 
ence between  the  committees  of  both  houses,  neither 
aeemed  disposed  to  recede.  Ashley,  with  an  affected 
moderation,  proposed,  that  instead  of  calling  the  im- 
portation a  nuisance,  it  might  be  declared  to  be  felo- 
ny, or  a  premunire, "  The  chancellor  suggested  an 
amendment  equally  reasonable,  and  observed,  that  it 
might  as  properly  be  declared,  "  adultery," 

THROUGH  the  whole  proceedings  on  this  bill  the 
lords  carried  on  their  debates  with  all  the  violence 
of  men  contending  for  their  lives,  with  a  shameful 
contempt  of  the  order  and  dignity  of  their  house. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  all  the  plebeian 
meanness  of  national  reflection,  exclaimed,  "  none 
"  could  oppose  the  bill  but  such  as  had  Irish 
'•  estates,  or  Irish  understandings."  This  pro- 
duced a  challenge  from  lord  Ossory,  the  admired 
and  popular  son  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  which 
Buckingham  declined  to  accept,  chusing  rather  to 
complain  to  the  house  ;  and  Ossory  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  young  carl  was  not  dismayed.  When 
Ashley  inveighed  against  the  Irish  subscription,  and 
all  concerned  in  promoting  it,  Ossory  observed,  that 
"  such  virulence  became  none  but  one  of  Crorn- 
"  well's  counsellors."  The  partizans  on  each  side 
caught  the  flame,  and  several  lords  seemed  on  the 
point  of  drawing  the  sword  against  each  other.  The 
commons,  apparently  less  enllamed,  but  inflexibly 
determined,  refused  to  alter  their  preamble.  Ra- 
ther than  resjgii  their  favorite  expression,  they 
resolved  to  give  up  the  bill,  arid  to  introduce  it 
without  any  amendments  as  a  proviso  to  the  bill  of 

assess- 
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assessments.  They  even  offered  to  the  lords  inte- 
rested in  Irish  estates,  that  if  they  would  consent  to 
their  preamble,,  a  year's  liberty  should  be  given  for 
the  importation  of  cattle.  The  king  was  alarmed 
at  this  obstinacy,  and  the  danger  of  losing  his  sup- 
plies. He  directed  his  servants  in  the  house  of 
lords  to  consent  to  the  word  "nuisance;"  and 
thus  decided  the  fate  of  this  bill.  In  giving  it  the 
royal  assent,  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  re- 
sentment at  the  jealousy  conceived  against  him. 
A.  D.  THE  English  nation  soon  felt  the  inconveniences 
1C67.  of  an  act,  which  wantonly  put 'an  end  to  an  ad- 
vantageous commerce.  Discerning  men  saw  the 
happy  consequences  which  it  must,  in  time,  produce 
to  Ireland.  For  the  present,  however,  the  Irish 
subjects  were  cast  in'o  dispair.  All  commerce  was 
Carte,  interrupted;  war  made  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
^Trr  invasion:  subsidies  were  due,  but  no  money  could 
p°345  ke  f°un(l-  Ormond  thought  it  both  necessary  and 
convenient  to  ace  ept  part  of  these  subsidies  in  pro- 
visions, consulting  at  once  the  king's  service  and 
the  ease  of  his  distressed  subjects.  Nor  was  the 
king  ill-disposed  to  alleviate  the  present  difficulties 
of  Ireland.  With  the  consent  of  his  council,  ob- 
tained not  without  some  reluctance;  he,  by  an  act 
of  state,  allowed  a  free  trade  from  Ireland  to  all  fo- 
reign countries,  either  at  war  or  in  peace  with  his 
majesty.  He  permitted  the  Irish,  at  the  same  time, 
to  retaliate  on  the  Scots,  who,  copying  from  Eng- 
land, had  prohibited  their  cattle,  corn,  and  beef.  Tho 
importation  of  linen  and  woollen  manufactures, 
stockings,  gloves,  and  other  commodities  from  Scot- 
land was  forbidden,  as  highly  detrimental  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland. 

THE  exportation  of  Irish  wool  was  prohibited  by 
law,  except  to  England  by  particular  licence  of  the 
chief  governor.  Yet,  in  the  order  of  council  for 
free  exportation,  wool  was  not  excepted.  The  lords 
who  had  contended  for  the  most  unreasonable  re- 
straints on  Ireland,  arid  were  declared  enemies  to 

Ormond., 
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Ormond,  admitted  in  their  debates,  that  wool 
should  be  included  in  the  exportable  articles.  Such 
was  their  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom, 
and  such  their  inattention  to  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land. Ormond  suspected  that  some  snare  was  laid, 
and  some  pretence  sought  for  a  future  accusation, 
should  he  take  too  great  liberties  in  an  affair  so  de- 
licate. Wool  was  not  mentioned  in  the  proclama- 
tion, nor  would  he  consent  to  grant  particular  li- 
cences for  exporting  it.  The  Irish,  forced  by  a 
necessity,  which  breaks  through  all  laws  and  re- 
straints, conveyed  their  wool  by  stealth  to  foreign 
countries,  and  have  experienced  the  advantages  of 
this  clandestine  commerce. 

BUT  the  most  effectual  measure,  which  the  Irish  Carte, 
subjects  could  pursue  to  elude  the  violence  of  an°rilu 
oppressive  law,  was  that  of  applying  themselves  to^0' 
manufacture,   and  working  up  their  own  commo- 
dities; and  in  this  they  were  countenanced  and  en- 
courage&by  the  noble  spirit  of  their  chief  governor. 

MEN  of   abilities   and    knowledge  in  commerce 

were  encouraged  to  sun-srest  their  schemes  for  pro- 

•    i  i  •         i  •         /• 

moting  industry,   and   preventing  the  necessity  of 

foreign  importation.  Sir  Peter  Pett  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  for  erecting  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  which  might  at  least 
furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption. 
He  chiefly  recommended  the  making  fine  worsted 
stockings,  and  Norwich  stuffs,  which  might  not 
only  keep  money  in  the  country,  but  be  so  improv- 
ed, as  to  bring  considerable  sums  from  abroad.  He 
offered  to  procure  workmen  from  Norwich:  the 
council  of  trade  lately  established  in  Ireland,  ap- 
proved of  his  proposal ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  en- 
couraged it,  and  erected  the  manufacture  at  Clon- 
mel,  the  capital  of  his  county-palatine  of  Tippe- 
rary.  To  supply  the  scarcity  of  workmen,  Grant, 
(a  man  well  known  by  his  observations  on  the  bills 
of  mortality)  was  employed  to  procure  five  hundred 
Walloon  protestant  families  from  Canterbury  to  re- 
move to  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  colonel  Richard 
VOL.  III.  3  L  Lawrence, 
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Lawrence,  another  ingenious  projector,  was  encou- 
raged to  promote  the  business  of  combing  wool, 
and  making  frizes,  A  manufacture  of  this  kind 
was  established  at  Carrick,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
duke. 

BUT  of  all  such  schemes  of  national  improvement, 
that  of  a  linen  manufacture  was  most  accep- 
table to  Ormond,  He  possessed  himself  with  the 
noble  ambition  of  imitating  the  earl  of  Stratford  in. 
the  most  honorable  part  of  his  conduct,  and  open- 
ing a  source  of  public  wealth  and  prosperity,  which 
the  troubles  and  disorders  of  Ireland  had  stopped. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  at  Dublin  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  flax  and  manufacture  of 
linen.  Ormond  was  at  the  charge  of  sending  skil- 
ful persons  to  the  Low-Countries,  to  make  obser- 
vations on  the  state  of  this  trade,  the  manner  of 
working  the  way  of  whitening  their  thread,  the 
regulations  of  their  manufacture,  and  management 

£j  *  O 

of  their  grounds,  and  to  contract  with  some  of  their 
most  experienced  artists.  He  engaged  Sir  William 
Temple  to  send  to  Ireland  five  hundred  families 
from  Brabant,  skilled  in  manufacturing  linen,  others 
were  procured  from  Rochelle  and  the  isle  of  Re, 
from  Jersey  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  France* 
Convenient  tenements  were  prepared  for  the  artifi- 
cers at  Chapel-Izod,  near  Dublin,  where  cordage 
sail-cloth,  ticken,  linen,  and  diaper,  were  brought 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Such  cares 
reflect  real  honor  on  the  governor,  who  thus  la- 
bored to  promote  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and 
should  be  recorded  with  pleasure  and  gratitude, 
however  we  may  be  captivated  by  the  more  glaring 
objects  of  history, 

NOB  was  this  excellent  governor  less  assiduous 
to  cultivate  knowledge  and  learning  in  Ireland,  ?o 
as  to  root  out  that  superstition  by  which  the  coun- 
try had  been  enslaved,  and  to  introduce  that  civility 
and  refinement  which  give  respect  and  consequence 
to  a»  nation.  On  the  restoration  of  the  kingf,  he 

found 
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found  the  university  of  Dublin  in  the  utmost  disor- 
der, naturally  resulting  from  the  public  confusions. 
Doctor  Jeremiah  Taylor,  the  pious  and  learned 
bishop  of  Down,  was  entrusted  with  the  regulation 
of  this  seminary.  The  lord  lieutenant  wisely  deem- 
ed it  an  important  object  of  his  administration,  to 
inspect  the  discipline,  to  encourage  the  studies,  and 
to  promote  the  interests  both  of  the  body  and  its 
particular  members.  When  his  enemies  in  Eng- 
land attempted  to  diminish  his  consequence,  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  king  to  nominate  an  Englishman  to 
an  Irish  bishopric,  without  his  concurrence  or  re- 
commendation, he  thus  expressed  his  sentiments  to 
the  secretary  of  state. 

"  IT  is  fit  that  it  be  remembered,  that  near  this 
"  city  (of  Dublin)  there  is  an  university  of  the 
"  foundation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  principally  in- 
e<  tended  for  the  education  and  advantage  of  the 
"  natives  of  this  kingdom,  which  hath  produced 
"  men  very  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  and 
<c  those  of  this  nation.  And  such  there  are  now  in 
"  this  church ;  so  that  while  there  are  so,  the  passing 
"  them  by  is  not  only  in  some  measure  a  violation 
<l  of  the  original  intention  and  institution,  but  a 
"  great  discouragement  to  the  natives  from  making 
<(  themselves  capable  and  fit  for  preferments  in 
"  the  church;  whereunto  (if  they  have  equal  parts) 
t(  they  ar$  better  able  to  do  service  than  strangers, 
tc  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  their  rela- 
"  lions  in  it  giving  them  the  advantage.  The  pro- 
"  motion  too  of  fitting  persons  already  dignified  or 
"  beneficed,  will  make  room  for,  and  consequently 
*'  encourage  young  men,  students  in  this  university  ; 
"  which  room  will  be  lost,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
tf  much  disheartened,  if  upon  the  vacancy  of  bishop- 
fc  rics,  persons  unknown  to  the  kingdom  and  uni- 
ff  versity  shall  be  sent  to  fill  them,  and  to  be  less  use- 
"  ful  there  to  church  and  kingdom  than  those  who 
f(  are  better  acquainted  with  both." 

********* 
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WHILE  the  duke  of  Ormond  employed  his  power 
in  Ireland  to  the   noblest  purposes,  his  enemies   in 
England  laboured  incessantly  to  disgrace  him.  His 
friend   the  chancellor,    had  already  fallen.     Buck- 
ingham was  impatient  to  complete  his  triumph,,  by 
supplanting  Ormond  in  his  posts   of  steward  of  the 
household  and  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  obstacle 
to  this  design  arising  from  the  general  esteem  and 
popularity  which  the  duke  enjoyed,  was,  if  possible 
to  be  removed,  by  finding  out  some  ground  of  ac- 
cusation in  his  conduct;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the 
most  malicious  industry   was  used.     They,  whom 
Ormond  had   offended  in  his  government,   by  de- 
nying their  unreasonable  requests,  became  the  wil- 
Oarte       lnlg  instruments  in  the  design  of  Buckingham.     It 
Orm.'      was  notorious,  that  he  had   given  a  commission  for 
vol.  H.     trying  the  mutineers  at  Carricfergus  by  martial  law, 
p.  356.      «n  wna|  nis   enemies  called  a  time  of  peace,  when 
an  invasion  was  expected,  when  the  mutinous  troops 
had  levied  war,  seized  the  king's  forts,  and  main- 
tained them  by  force   of  arms.     An  obsolete   Irish 
law  was  discovered  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  "no  lord, 
"  nor  any   other    of  what  condition  soever,    shall 
ff  bring  or  lead   hoblers,    kearns,  or  hooded-men, 
<e  neither  English  rebels  nor  Irish  enemies,  nor  any 
<f  other  people,  nor  horses,  to  live  upon  the  king's 
"  subjects  .without  their   consents,  but  upon  their 
"  own  costs,  and  without  doing  hurt  to   the  com- 
"  mons  of  the   county ;  and  if  any  do  so,  he  shall 
"  be  adjudged   a   traitor.     Hence   it   was   inferred, 
that   the   chief  governor  could   not   by    Jaw   issue 
warrants   for   quartering   soldiers    on  Dublin ;  and 
that  Ormond  (who  was  no  barbarous  lord,  or  leader 
of  rebels,  disguised  ruffians,  or.  enemies  to  the  royal 
authority)  had   incurred   the  guilt   of  high-treason, 
by  maintaining  the  king's   guards,  and  quartering 
the  troops  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  govern- 
ment, agreeably   to   the   usage  of  his  predecessors. 
These  two  grand  points  of  delinquency,  with  others 
still  more  frivolous,  were  formed  into  twelve  articles 

ar 
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of  impeachment,    which  Buckingham  and  his  crea- 
tures displayed  in  the  utmost  triumph. 

THE  king  expressed  some  indignation  at  these  at-Carte» 
tempts  against  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  a  resolu- v*™'u 
tion  to  support  him,  yet  seemed  to  discover  the  se-  p.  351.' 
eret  influence  of  Buckingham,  by  declining  to  send  A.  D. 
him  any  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  quartering166^- 
soldiers,   or  any  directions  for  the  future,    leaving 
him  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  to  abide  the  hazard  of  any  erroneous  procer 
dnre.     In  Ireland  the  discourses  of  the  disaffected 
were  bold  and  unrestrained,  and  their  expectations 
suited  to  their  wishes.     They,  who  in  times  past  al- 
lowed no  benefit  of   laws  to  others,  now  clamour- 
ed for  a  strict  and   literal   adherence  to  law.     An 
opposition  was  made  in  many  towns  to  quartering 
the  army;   while  Ormond,  with  an  undaunted  atten- 
tion to  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  continued  to 
issue  and  enforce  his  warrants.     In  England  every 
idle  complaint  of  misconduct  in  the  Irish  goveriir 
ment  was  eagerly  received.     Not  only  the  enemies, 
but  the  friends  of  the  lieutenant,  were  tempted   to 
furnish  materials  for  accusing  him.     The  earl  of 
Anglesey    rejected   the   overtures   of    Buckingham 
with  indignation,  and  gave  Ormond  notice  of  the 
designs  formed  against  him.     The  earl  of  Orrery, 
who  now  enjoyed  the  presidential    government  of 
Munster,  and  seems  to  have  aspired  to  the  chief 
government  of  Ireland,    was  not  actuated  by  the 
same  generous  resolution.    He  wavered  between  his 
dread  of  Ormond's  power  and  sense  of  his  integrity, 
and  a  desire  of  recommending  himself  to  the  Eng- 
lish   ministry.      After  some  formal  professions  of 
friendship,  he  was  gradually  seduced  into  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who   soqght  the  ruin  of  the  duke. 
The  earl  prepared  for  a  voyage  to  England  ;  Or- 
mond, dreading  the  insinuations  of  a  disguised  ene- 
my, resolved  to  repair  to  the  English  court,  and  once 
more  committed  the  government  of  Ireland  to  his 
ainiable  and  gallant  son,  the  earl  of  Qssory. 
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Ibid.  ON  the  arrival  of  the  duke  in  London,  he  found 

p.  367.  fne  efforts  to  disgrace  him  still  violent,  notwith- 
standing the  fair  professions  of  Buckingham,  his 
capital  enemy.  If  the  king  felt  no  gratitude  for 
his  services,  he  was  at  least  not  totally  divested  of 
*ihame,  and  could  not  at  once  consent  to  abandon  a 
servant  so  distinguished  by  his  attachment.  At- 
tempts \vere  made  to  possess  him  with  an  opinion, 
that  great  mismanagements  had  prevailed  in  the 
revenue  of  Ireland,  a  point  which,  in  the  present 
necessities  of  the  crown,  it  was  supposed  would 
irritate  hi  in  most  violently  against  his  lieutenant. 
A  long  enquiry  was  held,  and  no  ground  of  accusa- 
tion against  Ormond  could  be  discovered.  Insidi- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  bring  him  to  a  voluntary 
resignation  of  his  government;  when  these  proved 
ineffectual,  the  king  was  wearied  with  incessant  ap- 
plications to  consent  to  his  removal;  and  the 
CABAL  was  by  this  time  grown  too  powerful  to  be 
refused.  On  the  repeated  rumours  of  his  disgrace^ 
Carte  Ormond  repeatedly  expostulated  with  the  king. 
Orm.'  Charles  reiterated  the  warmest  assurances  of  attach- 
vol.  IL  inent  arid  protection.  In  one  of  their  last  inter- 
p.  374.  views,  the  duke  was  received  with  such  apparent 
cordiality  of  affection,  a.s  persuaded  him  that  his 
royal  master  was  firmly  determined  to  support  him 
against  all  his  enemies,  and  unalterable  in  his  reso- 
lution of  continuing  him  governor  of  Ireland.  He 
was  instantly  informed,  that  the  day  before  this  au- 
dience, the  king  had  positively  promised  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  his  friends  that  he  would  re- 
move him.  He  again  expostulated,  and  Charles  now 
ventured  to  confess,  that  he  had  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  such  a  measure.  Lord  Arlington  was 
immediately  afterwards  employed  to  acquaint  the 
duke  of  Ormond  in  form,  that  his  majesty  intended 
to  appoint  a  new  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  lord  Robarts, 
lord  privy-seal. 

ORMOND  could  not  entirely  impute  this  change 
to  personal  erjmity.     He  had  discernment  to  disco- 

vcr 
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cover*,  that  it  must  be  attended  with  some  extra- 
ordinary consequences,  though  he  could  not  fathoih 
the   designs   of  the   men   now  in   power;   designs, 
tvhich  for  the  present  lay  deeply  concealed,   and 
whose  operation  was  necessarily  interrupted.     Lord  Carte, 
Robarts  was  employed  entirely  for  the  purpose  of Orm- 
scrutinizing  the   conduct  of  his  predecessor;    btrtT0^_ 
could   not,    by  all  his  diligence,  discover  any  solid  411. 
objections  to  the  government  of  the  duke,  and  had 

too 

*  Immediately  after  his  removal,  the  duke  thus  expressed  himself  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Forbes. 

"  SIR,  White- Hall.  15  March,  68. 

"  I  hope  you  have  bin  acquainted  with  as  much  as  could  bee  need- 
•'  ful  to  your  information,  from  what  I  have  written  to  my  sorme  Ossery, 
"  for  you  are  in  the  first  ranke  of  those  friends  with  whorae  I  advised 
"  him  to  consult  in  what  might  relate  to  the  king's  service,  and  the  in- 
"  terest  of  my  family,  which  nether  have,  nor  ever  shall  bee  seperated, 

though  this  alteration  in  government  of  that  kingdome  was  contrived 
"  to  that  end  by  those  who  have  so  long  laboured  with  the  king  in  if.. 
"  All  that  is  past,  is  or  will  be  knowen  to  you,  when  you  have  conver- 
"  sed  with  this  gentleman.  But  if  you  are  curious  to  know  what  will  bee, 
"  you  must  a  make  journey  to  Donagliadee,  or  further  into  Scotland, 
"  where  predictions  are  more  plentiful.  In  earnest,  no  rules  of  ordinary 
;i  foresight  will  now  serve  the  time.  But  those  of  honesty  and  loyalty  are 
«'  m  ail  events  safe,  provided  they  are  assisted  by  prudence  and  indus- 
"  try.  I  am,  with  all  truth  and  reality,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
"  servant,  ORMONU." 

(From  the  ORIGINAL.) 

To  lord  Ossory  he  spake  his  suspicions  yet  clearer,  although  they 
were  the  suspicions  of  a  man,  not  acquainted  with  the  true  secret  of  af- 
fairs. "  It  i  am  not  much  mistaken,  said  lie,  "  there  is  a  purpose  to 
•|  strike  at  the  (duke  of  York's)  command  in  the  admiralty  ; — and  that 
"  the  aim  is  to  drive  him,  by  lessening  hi*  authority,  to  intemperate  re- 
"  sentments,  of  which  they  will  be  ready  to  make  some  use.  When  I 
"  say  tlity,  1  mean  the  duke  of  Bucks,  your  brother  Arlington,  and  Sir 

1  homa*  Clifford,  who,  I  think,  have  prevailed  on  the  keeper  to  be  in- 
"  strumental.  All  these  do  equally  feur  the  duke  should  have  credit 
"  with  the  king.— As  for  the  duke  of  Bucks,  I  am  confident  he  not  only 
"  undervalues,  buthates  the  king's  person  and  his  brother's,  and  has  de- 
"  signs  a  part,  if  not  aimed  at  the  ruin  of  them  both."  CARTE,  OKM. 
vol.  II.  p.  377. 
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A.  D.  too  much  integrity  to  malign  him.  His  temper 
169.  was  suiienj  his  address  and  deportment  solemn,  un- 
graceful,-and  the  more  disgusting,  as  the  Irish  sub- 
jects had  been  habituated  to  the  affable  and  concili- 
ating manners  of  the  duke  of  Ormond.  By  affect- 
ing to  administer  his  government  on  principles  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  exposed 
himself  to  odiurn  and  contempt.  Despised  in  Ire- 
land, and  useless  to  his  faction  in  England,  he  was 
speedily  recalled,  and  John,  lord  Berkley  of  Strat- 
ton  nominated  his  successor. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


Scheme  for  supporting  the  popish  interest  in  Ireland. •  .  .ffis- 
tort/  of  the  Irish  REMONSTRANCE  ....  Insolence  of  Peter 
Talbot.  .  .  .Partiality  of  lord  Berkley  to  the  anti-remon- 
strants. .  .  .Other  instances  of  favor  to  the  popish  party 
«...  Terror  of  Protestants .  •  »  •  Attempts  to  rescind  the  acts 
of  settlement. .  .  .  Spirited  interposition  of  the  English  par- 
liament » •  •  .Lord  Berkley  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Essex 
.  . .  His  administration. . .  .Essex  recalled. .  . . Interval  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond' s  disgrace. .  .  .Attempt  on  his  life. .  . . 
Attacks  on  his  reputation ....  His  temperate  conduct .... 
Ormond  suddenly  restored  to  favor,, .  .  .and  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  . .  .His  administration, .  .  .The  po- 
pish plot.  • .  .Peter  Talbot  seized . ;  .  .Ormond's  measures 
for  the  security  of  his  government ....  Complaints  of  his 
conduct.  .  .  .Tie  is  censured  by  lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  house 
of  lords.  ,  .  .Reply  of  the  'earl  of  Ossory.  .  .  .Attempts 

to    remove    the    duke    of   Ormond Evidences    of  a 

popish  plot  encouraged.  ..  .Accused  persons  conveyed  to 
London. .  .  .Trial  of  Oliver  Plunket. .  .  .Attempts  against 
Ormond  renewed.  .  .  *Ife  is  recalled  to  England. .  .  .De- 
signs, of  the  king  and  duke  of  York.  .  . .  Ormond  suddenly 
removed. .  *  .Earl  of  Rochester  named  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland, . .  .Death  of  Charles  the  Second. 


1  H  E  administration  of  lord  Berkley  opened   a A   D. 
new  and  an  alarming  scene  in  Ireland.    He  is  said  Mem'oi 
to  have  been  made  chief  governor  by  the  influence  Of  ire- 
of  the  popish  party,  and  from  a  thorough  convic-  land, 
tion  of  his  attachment  to  their   interests.      How-  f^™ioT 
ever  this  may  be,  he  was  a  creature  of  the  duke     g 
of  Buckingham,  and   another   creature,    Sir   Ellis  Carte, 
Leighton,  attended  him  as  his  secretary,  to  be  aO™. 
spy  upon   his  conduct,    and  to  keep  him   firm   to^  ^a 
the    purposes    of    the    present    English-  ministry. 
VOL.  Ill  3  M  The 
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*  The  design  of  erecting  arbitrary  power  upon  the 
basis  of  popery  was  already  formed ;  and,  though 
deeply  concealed,  and  cautiously  and  gradually  deve- 
loped in  England,  yet  it  was  deemed  neither  indis- 
creet nor  dangerous  to  make  the  first  experiment  in 
Ireland,  with  a  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  passions  of  its  English  inhabitants 

SOME  of  the  most  powerful  and  factious  partizans 
of  the  popish  interest  immediately  followed  lord 
Berkley  into  Ireland.  And  scarcely  had  lie  been 
seated  in  the  chair  of  government,  when  their  in- 
fluence was  discovered,  by  the  conduct  of  the  new 
lieutenant,  to  the  more  odious  and  dangerous  of  those 
parties  into  which  the  Irish  Roman  catholics  were 
divided,  and,  by  the  countenance  which,  contrary  to 
his  public  instructions,  he  shewed  to  tiiose  called 
ANTI-REMONSTRANTS,  of  whom  it  is  here  necessary  to 
give  some  account. 

;  PROM  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  measure  of 
obedience  due  by  papists  to  the  civil  power  was  a 
question  frequently  agitated  in  their  schools  and 
conventions.  An  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  papal  authority  was  necessarily  involved 
in  it ;  and;  in  these  momentous  points.,  the  learned 
of  their  communion  were  by  no  means  agreed. 
Several  professed  and  taught  a  civil  obedience  to 
the  queen  ;  and  hence,  in  all  her  wars,  several  of 
the  Romish  religion  were  distinguished  by  their 
services  to  the  crown.  To  Jarnes,  her  successor, 
the  most  solemn  declarations  were  occasionally  ten- 
dered of  an  unreserved  submission  to  his  supreme 
temporal  authority.  In  the  disorders  of  the  fol- 
lowing reign  the  question  was  revived ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  the  violences  of  Rinunccini,  and 
his  inveteracy  to  those  who  presumed  to  decide 
against  the  pope's  authority  even  in  temporals. 
We  have  also  seen,  that  the  clerical  partizans  of  this 
nuncio,  by  imitating  and  even  transcending  his  extra* 

vagance, 

*  Vid«  Hume's  Hist.  vol.  VI.  p.  238. 4°. 
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vagance,  brought  down  a  dreadful  chastisement, 
not  only  on  their  whole  order,  but  their  whole  com- 
munion in  Ireland. 

ON  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,   sdme  Walsh'* 
of  the  Irish  prelates  and  clergy,   smarting  with  the  J11^-.0^ 

i*       ^  *•  i-c.    j         i-u  i  u-       the  Irish 

cruelty  xrt  the   usurpers,  mortihed  at  the  expulsion Remon8t. 
of  their  party  from  their  ancient  inheritances,   and  Treatise, 
dreading1  some  farther  severities  from  government, Parti, 
commissioned   Peter  Walsh,  a  Franciscan  friar,  to 
present  an  address  to  the  king  in  London,  to  con- 
gratulate his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  to  implore  the  benefits  of  the  peace  made 
with  Ormond  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.     Walsh  knew  how  that  peace  had  been  vio- 
lated  by   many  of  his  brethren,   and  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  obviate  the  objection  against  tolerating 
the  Romish  religion  from  its  inconsistency  with  the 
security    of   a  protestant    government.      For  this 
purpose  he  drew  up   the  REMONSTRANCE,   as  it  was 
called,  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 

IN  this  remonstrance  they  acknowledged  the  kinglbid, 
to  be  supreme  lord  and  rightful  sovereign  of  the 
realm  of  Ireland  ;  that  they   were  bound   to  obey 
him   in   all  civil  and   temporal  affairs,  and  to  pay 
him  faithful  loyalty  and  allegiance,  notwithstanding 
any  power  or  pretension,  any  sentence  or  declaration, 
of   the  pope  or  see  of   Rome:    that  they  openly 
disclaimed    "  all  foreign  power,  papal  or  princely, 
"  spiritual  or  temporal,    in  as  much  as  it  may  seem 
"  able,  or  shall  pretend  to  free  them   from  this  ob- 
"  ligation,   or  permit  them  to  offer  any  violence 
tf  to   his  majesty's  person  or  government."    They 
declared   their  resolution  to   detect  and  oppose  all 
conspiracies  and  traitorous  attempts  against  the  king. 
They  professed,  that  all  absolute  princes  and  su« 
preme   governors,    of    what  religion    soever,     are 
God's  lieutenants  upon  earth  ;    and  that  obedience 
is  due  to  them  in  all  civil  and  temporal  affairs,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  in  each  commonwealth.      They 
protested  against  all  doctrine  and  authority   to  the 
contrary;  and  declared  it  impious  and  against  tlio 

word 
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word  of  God,   to  maintain  that  any  private  subject 
may  kill  his  prince,  though  of  a  different  religion. 

THE  remonstrance  thus  framed  was  presented  to 
the  duke    of  Ormond.     He  objected,  that  it    was 
not  signed  by  the  clergy,   but  offered  solely  on  the 
authority  of  Walsh,  their  procurator.     One  Irish 
bishop,   and   about  twenty-three   of   their   clergy, 
immediately  subscribed  it.     Some  few  declined  their 
subscription.     Circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Irish  prelates  in   their  several  residences,  inviting 
them  to  concur  in  aii  address,  which  was  soon   sub- 
scribed by  an  additional  number  of  the  clergy,  and 
by  a  respectable  collection  of  lay  lords  and  gentle- 
men.    A  declaration  against  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  pope  was  by  no  means  acceptable  at  Rome, 
And,   although  the  holy  father  would  not  openly  in- 
terpose his  immediate  authority,  yet  the  internuncio 
of  Brussels,  who  had  the  care  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  Ireland,  and  cardinal  Barberini,  were  both  em- 
ployed to  censure  the  remonstrance  in  his  name,   as 
containing  propositions  already  condemned  by  the 
apostolic  see :    the  former  with  greater  violence  de- 
clared,   that    it  would    do    more    mischief   to  the 
church  than  any  persecution  hitherto  suffered  from 
heretics.    A  powerful  party  was  soon  formed  against 
the  remonstrance,   by  those  who  would  not  openly 
acknowledge  the  authority   or  influence   of   these 
censures.     Some,   and  particularly  the  Jesuits,  pro- 
posed  new  forms  of  an   address^  which  appearc-d 
equivocal,  evasive,  or  ineffectual.     Some  objected 
to  that  of  Peter  Walsh,  that  it  was   inexpedient; 
others,   that  it  was   uncatholic  j   some,   tha,t  it  was 
condemned   by    the    learned    doctors  of  Lovain  ; 
some   opposed    it,   as  justifying  the  death  of  that 
holy  martyr  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  others 
exclaimed  against  the  impiety  of  it,  as  being  repugr 
nant  to  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

SUCH  frivolous  altercations  were  not  entirely 
Carte,  disagreeable  to  the  state,  as  they  would  probably 
vol.  II.  engross  the  attention  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and 
p.  511,  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  any  practices 

against 
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against  government.       Some  of  their  order  had 
expressed  their  desire,  that  the  remonstrance  should 
be   debated    in   a   national  synod.     Reily,  the  Ho-  Walsh. 
mish  primate  of  Armagh,,  and   French,  of  Ferns,  Il!St-ut 
wrote  supplicating  letters  to  the  duke  of  Onnond,sl'I)ra* 
entreating  permission  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  en- 
gaging to  atone  for  past  offences,  by  allowing  the 
remonstrance.     By  this  time  the  king-  was  engaged 
in  war  with,  France  and  Holland ;  a  descent  on  Ire- 
land  was  expected,  and  -some  of  the  discontented 
Irish  were  practising  secretly  with  France.    In  such  ib.  first 
a  juncture  it  was  supposed,  that  any  secret  conspi- Treat- 
racies  would  be  discouraged,  if  the  Irish  clergy  werel)altiu 
to  be  convened  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  declar- 
ing  their    fidelity   to   the   king.     Ormond  allowed 
them  to  assemble;  the  agents  of  Koine  laboured  to' 
prevent  the  design;    but,  after  some  vigorous  op- 
position, the  assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Dublin,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  1666.     Roily., 
the  popish  primate,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  synod, 
and,  instead  of  performing  his  promise,  practised 
zealously  against  the  remonstrance.     It  was  moved 
that  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  laws,  by  their  conduct  in  the  Irish 
war,    should    implore  the  pardon   of  government. 
They  answered,  that  they  knew  of  no  guilt  or  crime  ib.  De-  ' 
committed  in  this  war.     The  whole  proceedings  of <.licat. 
the  clergy  were  intemperate  and  tumultuous.  Their 
assembly  broke  up  without  any  decision  ;  the  iweni- 
bcrs,  violently  ennamcd  against  each  other,  divided 
into  two  contending  parties,   those  who  supported, 
and  those  who   opposed  the  rcmonstance.     It  was 
not  a  sufficient  triumph  to  this  latter  party  that  it 
had  not  been  adopted  by  their  assembly.  They  uho 
had  framed  or  subscribed,  who  approved  or  coun-   v 
tenanced,  or  who  had  not  opposed  this  profession 
of  allegiance  were  to  be  prosecuted  and  totally  sup- 
pressed. 

FOR  this  purpose,  on  the  arrival  of  lord  Berkley, 
provincial  councils  and  diocesan  synods  were  con- 
vened, 
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vened.  The  pope,  who  named  the  bishops,,  and 
commanded  the  preferments  of  regulars,  easily 
formed  his  party.  The  remonstrants  were  every 
where  dispossessed  of  their  cures  and  stations;  Peter 
Walsh,  and  his  associates,,  were  denounced  excom- 
municate, and  left  without  means  of  preserving' 
their  lives,  but  by  submitting-  to  their  prosecutors, 
or  flying  to  foreign  countries,  where  they  were  again, 
in  danger  of  being  burnt  as  heretics  for  denying  the 
power  of  the  pope  in  temporal  affairs. 

Carte,  THE  anti-remonstrants  had  just  now  gained  a 
Orm.  distinguished  and  powerful  partisan,  Peter  Taibot, 
r°4i4*  created  by  the  pope  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  chastising  the  opposers  of  his  tem- 
poral authority.  Peter,  by  conversing  with  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  being  favored  by  Buckingham,,  and 
noticed  by  the  king,  had  acquired  a  passion  for  po- 
litical intrigue.  The  favor  he  enjoyed  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  rendered  him  an  object  of  stupendous 
consequence  to  the  popish  clergy :  and,  to  encrease 
their  veneration,  he  had  the  confidence  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  king  had  appointed  him  to  su- 
perintend their  whole  order  in  Ireland.  He  per- 
suaded lord  Berkley,  that  his  influence  in  this  coun- 
try was  irresistable.  He  had  the  hardiness  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council  at  Dublin  in  the  habit  of 
his  order  aqd  station,  and  Berkley  was  mean  enough 
to  permit  this  outrage  on  the  laws  and  to  dismiss 
him  unmolested,  though  he  refused  to  join  in  any 
Memoirs  recognition  of  loyalty.  Another  incident  made  a 
^-Ireland,  deeper  impression  upon  the  protestant  party  than 
tliing-s  of  more  moment,  which  do  not  immediately 
strike  the  senses  of  the  common  people.  Taibot  pro- 
posed to  celebrate  a  mass  in  Dublin,  with  extraor- 
dinary splendor.  On  this  occasion  he  publicly  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Ellis  Leigh  ton  to  borrow  some  hang- 
ings and  plate,  which  made  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  castle.  The  secretary  sent  the  utensils  necessary 
for  the  pomp  of  his  worship;  and,  in  his  compli* 
Uient  to  Taibot,  was  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish 

that 
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that  high  mass  might  soon  be  celebrated  at  Christ- 
Church. 

THE  wretched  remonstrants  felt  all  the  jnsolenceCarte' 
of  this  presuming  prelate :  they  sought  relief  fromutsup* 
lord  Berkley,,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and 
policy  pleaded  in  their  behalf;  but  Berkley,  either 
through  fear  of  Talbot,  or  in  obedience  to  his  pri- 
vate instructions,  refused  to  interpose  his  authority 
for  their  protection.  The  body  of  Rornish  clergy- 
were  on  the  point  of  uniting  in  the  dostrine  of  the 
pope's  unlimited  authority;  a  doctrine  rejected  in 
France,  and  other  catholic  countries,  and  to  which 
the  late  miseries  of  Ireland  were  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  imputed.  The  opposers  of  this  doctrine  re- 
quested to  lay  their  case  before  the  lieutenant.  He 
refused  them  an  audience.  Margetson,  the  pro- 
testant  primate,  attempted  to  plead  for  them ;  he 
was  reproved :  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond:*  the  duke  was  their  zealous 
friend  ;  but  Berkley  complained  of  his  officiousness, 
and  openly  declared  that  he  would  consider  any 
new  orders  from  the  council  of  England  as  the  dic- 
tates of  the  duke,  and  pass  them  by  unnoticed. 
Peter  Talbot,  and  his  colleagues,  proceeded  securely 
in  the  exercise  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  in  his 
severities  against  those  who  presumed  to  maintain 
the  odious  doctrine  of  allegiance. 

NOR  was  this  indulgence  to  the  Romish  ecclesi- Carte, 
astical  jurisdiction  the  only  favor  shewn  to  Irish  ca-°rln- 
tholics.     It  was  soon  followed  by  an  order  for  grant- p°42o 
ing  commissions  of  the  peace  to  professed  papists, 
and  admitting  them  to  inhabit  and  trade   in  corpo- 
rations.    An  attempt  to  establish  some  popish  alder-  Memoirs 

men,oflrelaud 

*  Mr.  Carte  imputes  it  to  the  interposition  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
that  lord  Berkley  received  a  particular  instruction,  to  protect  those  who 
supported  the  remonstrance,  and  were  persecuted  on  this  account.  In  a 
manuscript  copy  of  his  instructions  (now  before  me)  attested  by  Sir  Ellis 
Leighton,  the  article  relative  to  this  matter  stands  last,  and  is  evident- 
ly- an  addition  occasionally  made,  and  probably  at  tha  instance*  of 
Qrmoud. 
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men;  and  a  popish  common  council  in  Dublin,  pro- 
duced violent  and  lasting1  animosities  in  the  city, 
and  was  at  length  effected,,  partly  by  fraud  and  out- 
rage. Protestant  subjects  were  astonished ;  they 
possessed  their  imaginations  with  new  plots  and  mas- 
sacres. Crosses*  were  dicovered  over  all  the  doors 
of  papists,  a  mark  of  distinction  which  was  said  to  se- 
cure the  inhabitants  from  slaughter  on  the  day  of  ex- 
ecution. It  was  whispered,  and  the  popish  party,  in 
their  vanity,  encouraged  the  rumour,  that  Charles, 
in  his  exile,  had  promised  the  French  king  to  restore 
the  Irish  to  their  estates,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
religion :  and  such  rumours  were  countenanced  by 
the  attempts  made  by  Richard  Talbot  to  infringe 
the  acts  of  settlement  f . 

THE 


*  Every  trivia)  circumstance  was  interpreted  with  the  utmost  malignity, 
by  those  whose  imaginations  were  possessed  by  rebellion,  murder, 
and  masacre.  From  these  crosses,  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  Ireland 
from  the  Restoration,  hath,  in  his  flaming  zeal,  adopted,  or  invented  a 
dreadful  tale  of  conspiracy.  But  Story,  in  his  history  of  the  wars  of 
Ireland,  gives  a  fair  account  of  this  terrible  phenomenon.  On  the  popish 
festival,  called  Corpus  Christi,  the  vulgar  Irish,  in  their  childish  super- 
stition, fixed  a  cross  of  straw  in  the  front  of  their  cottages  :  on  the 
return  of  the  festival,  another  was  added.  They  were  intended  to  secure 
the  habitation,  not  from  massacre,  but  witchcraft  and  evil  spirits. 

+  At  the  time  when  the  popish  party  could  avow  their  .designs,  it 
plainly  appeared,  that  nothing  could  content  them  but  the  utter  abolition 
of  these  laws.  For  the  present  however,  they  affected  some  modera- 
tion. -In  their  private  memorials  to  the  king  and  duke,  they  represented 
the  rebellion  of  forty-one  as  the  act  of  a  few,  driven  by  fear  and  op- 
pression to  take  up  arms :  that  the  insurgents  had  submitted,  adhered 
to  the  peace  of  forty-eight,  and  to  the  late  king's  service.  They  ac- 
quiesced in  his  present  majesty's  declaration,  and  the  settlement  of  ad- 
venturers and  soldiers,  and  desired  only  a  compensation  in  money  from 
the  king's  new  revenues.  At  the  same  time,  they  magnified  their  own 
power  and  consequence  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  their  attachment  to  the 
crown,  desired  to  be  restored  to  their  habitations  and  freedom  in  cor- 
porate towns,  to  magistracies  and  military  command  ;  that  the  army 
should  be  formed  gradually  of  catholics,  and  the  courts  of  law  filled 
with  catholic  judges  :  they  even  hinted  the  propriety  of  admitting  ca- 
tholic prelates  into  parliament. 

See  the  Appendix  to  King's  state  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
No.  ii. 
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THE  favorable  dispositions  which  the  court  dis-  Carte, 
covered  to  the  popish  party,  emboldened  a  number01".™:, 
pf  their  lords  and  gentlemen  to  grant  a  commission  ^425.' 
to  Talbot  for  laying  their   grievances   before   the 
king  and  parliament  of  England.     Pursuant  to  thisA-  P- 

s  1  '    "*  I 

procuration,  he  presented  their  petition  to  the  king 
and  council.     It  set  forth,  that  the  petitioners  had 
been  dispossessed  of  their  lands  by  the  usurpers  for 
their  loyalty,  had  faithfully  served  his  majesty;  but 
that  for  want  of  a  just  representation  of  their  cases, 
their  estates   had  been  possessed  by  others.     They 
prayed  that  some  impartial  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed  to   hear  and   report  their  grievances ;  and 
that,  in  the  interim,  the  king  would  suspend  his 
grants  of  any  lands  not  yet  disposed  of  in  Ireland. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to   consider  this  peti- 
tion.    Ormond,   one  of  the  members,  was  alarmed 
at  the  bold   and   dangerous  design  of  overturning 
the  whole  settlement  of  Ireland.     Some  errors  had 
indeed  been  committed,  but  in  attempting  to  cor- 
rect them,  many  more,   and  these  more  dangerous 
might  be  introduced;  some  grievances   had    been 
sustained  by  individuals,  but  these  were  not   to   be 
redressed  by  casting  the  kingdom  into  general  con- 
fusion.    He  pressed,  that  the  petitioners  might  not 
be  heard,  nor  their    council    admitted    to    object 
against  the  acts.     When  this  could    not  be  obtain- 
ed, he  answered  all  their  allegations  fully  ;  and   Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  to  whom,  as   attorney-general,  all 
the  papers  were  referred,  made  a  report  highly  un- 
favorable to  the  petitioners.     But  the  resources  of  Ibid, 
the  cabal  were  not  yet  exhausted.     Another  com-  APPe°d* 
inittee  (from  which  Ormond  was  industriously  ex-  p 
eluded)  was  empowered   to  revise  '?  all  papers  and 
"  orders  for   the   settlement   of  Ireland,    to   report 
"  what  alterations  had   been  made  of  matters  once 
"  settled,  and  to  represent  the  defects  of  papers  or 
"  warrants  for  justify  ing  any  clauses  contrary  to  the 
'•'  king's  declaration,  the  first  ground  of  settlement." 
Their  report  was  erroneous :  a  third  commission  was 
VOL.  III.  3  N  issued. 
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issued,  and  many  months  wasted  hi   searching  for 
materials  to  form  another  report. 

Carte,  JN  fae  mean  time,  Ireland  was  a  scene  of  general 

vouil.  alarm.  The  adventurers  and  soldiers,  the  forty- 
p.  429.  nine  officers,  the  Connaught  purchasers,  presented 
their  several  petitions,  which  were  transmitted  to 
England,  and  all  agreed  in  one  great  point,  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  settlement.  In  England, 
the  people  were  not  indifferent  to  the  conduct 
of  Irish  affairs.  Terrified  by  every  indulgence  to 
popery,  suspicious  of  the  king,  certain  of  the  duke 
of  York's  dispositions,  they  complained  and  cla- 
moured. The  ministry  was  alarmed  :  they  dreaded 
the  approaching  parliament ;  they  began  to  discern1, 
that  they  had  made  too  precipitate  a  discovery  of 
their  purposes;  they  now  affected  to  condemn  the 
conduct  of  lord  Berkley;  they  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  kirn  from  hi*  government,  and  to  substitute 
the  earl  of  Essex  in  his  place. 

THE  English  parliament  was  not  thus  satisfied: 
among  other  spirited  proceedings,  they  presented  an 
address  to  tire  king  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
They  petitioned,  that  he  would  maintain  the  acts 
of  settlement  and  explanation,  and  recal  his  late 
commission  of  enquiry,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  many 
individuals,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  that  kingdom ;  that  he  would  give  order 
that  no  papists  should  be  admitted  justices  of  the 
peace.,  sheriffs,  coroners,  or  any  magistrates  in  Ire- 
land;  and  that,  all  licences  to  papists  for  inhabiting 
within  corporations  should  be  recalled.  They  re- 
quired that  all  popish  prelates,  and  others,  exercis- 
ing ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the  pope's  authori- 
ty, parti c-.tiarly  Peter  Talbot,  pretended  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  should  be  commanded  to  depart  from 
Ireland,  and  all  other  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  that 
all  convents  and  seminaries  should  be  dissolved,  and 
all  secular  priests  banished ;  that  colonel  Richard 
Talbot,  assuming  the  title  of  agent  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland,  should  be  di*rni*sed  from  all 

command. 
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command,  civil  or  military,  and  forbidden  access 
to  his  majesty's  court;  and  lastly  that  the  chief  go- 
vernors of  Ireland  should  have  such  orders  and  di- 
rections, as  might  tend  to  encourage  the  English 
planters  and  protestatit  interest,  and  suppress  the 
disorders  of  the  Irish  papists. 

THE  parliament  was  too  formidable  for  any  slight 
or  neglect  of  their  representations.  The  commission 
of  enquiry  was  superseded,   and  the  king  declared 
his  resolution   to  maintain   the  acts  of  settlement. 
The  obnoxious  proceedings  in   the  corporation  of 
Dublin  were  reversed,  and  the  ejected  protestants 
restored  to  their  places.     The  public  countenance 
so  inconsiderately  shewn  to  the  popish  interest  was 
for  a   time  withdrawn ;    and  the  administration  of 
lord  Eessex  passed  in  the  usual  course  of  Irish  go- 
vernment, without  exhibiting  any  extraordinary  or 
important  incidents.     His  new  rules  for  regulating  ^ 
corporations,  which  he  was  by  the  act  of  explana- 
tion empowered  to  prescribe,  were  calculated  to  en- 
crease  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  lessen  the  po- 
pular interest.  The  election  of  magistrates  was  con- 
fined by  these  rules  to  a  few;   and,    in  general,   the 
approbation  of  the  chief  governor  and  council  was 
required,,    before  any  magistrate  could  assume  his 
office.      Strangers  and  aliens  were  admitted  to  free- 
dom in  every  town  on  easy  terms.     Such  regulati- 
ons could  not  but  mortify  the  inferior  orders  of  ci- 
tizens, who,  in  their  ignorance  and  pride  of  associ- 
ation,  are  most  susceptible  of  unfavorable  impres- 
sions of  government,   and  readiest  to  clamor  against 
their  superors.      The    late  violent  proceedings  and 
contests  in  Dublin  had  produced  discontents    and 
factions  among  the  citizens,  which,   if  we  may  be-  Essex's 
lieve  lord  Essex,  were  secretly  fomented  by  Sir  El  lis 
Leighton  and  Richard  Talbot.     The  proceedings, 
relative  to  the  contest  between  the  protestant  anil 
popish  aldermen,  were  ordered  to  be  erased  from  the 
books  of  the  corporation.     The  commons   refused 
obedience  to  this  order ;  they  even  questioned  the 

authority 
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authority  of  the  lieutenant  and  council;  and  Essex, 
in  his  attempts  to  suppress  their  turbulence,  disco- 
vered more  of  cold  caution  than  the  manly  spirit  of 
a  good  governor. 

THIS  chief  governor,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  embarrassed  through  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, by  his  fears  of  the  English  factions, 
and  the  reports  which  might  be  spread  in  London 
to  his  disadvantage.  He  experienced  numberless^ 
,  difficulties  in  executing  the  acts  of  settlement,  in  a 
Letter*  country  so  "  rent  and  torn/'  as  he  expressed  it, 
that  he  could  compare  its  distractions  es  to  nothing 
"  better  than  flinging  the  reward  upon  the  death 
Cf  of  a  deer  among  a  pack  of  hounds,  where  every 
"  one  pulls  and  tears  what  he  can  for  himself.'* 
Private  grants  conferred  by  the  king's  letters  pro- 
duced deficiencies  in  the  discharge  of  the  Irish  esta- 
blishment, of  which  he  complained,  not  with  all  the 
pliancy  of  a  courtier:  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the 

feneral  management  of   the  revenue,  or  with  the 
irmers  to  whom    it  was  entrusted.     In   the  year 
1675,   he  with  difficulty,   obtained  licence  to  repair 
to  England  to  lay  the  state  of  Irish  affairs  before 
the  king:  and,   although  he  was  allowed  to  resume 
his  government,  neither  Charles,   nor  his  brother, 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  a   lord  lieutenant, 
whose  integrity  was  more  rigid  than  their  own,  who 
objected  to  several  exceptionable  and  clandestine 
measures,  however  authorised,  and  even  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  orders,  when  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  law.    Colonel  Richard  Talbot  interest- 
,     ed  himself  with  particular  forwardness  in  procuring 
Bumets   a  successor  jo  tne  earj  of  Essex.  The  office  was  said 


own 


Times,     to   be  exposed  to  sale,  and  some  nobleman  sought 
Memoirs  for  who  would  consent  to  purchase  it,  by  an  annual 
of  Ireland  Sllrn  of  moiiey  pajj  privately  to  the  king,  who  was 
mean  enough  to  engage  in  such  traffic.      But  what' 
ever  designs  were  entertained  of  this  nature,   the 
kingdom  was  suddenly  surprised  by  an  unexpected, 
and  apparently  unaccountable  disposition  of  the  go- 
Tenmient  of  Ireland. 

CHARLEI 
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CHARLES  had  so  implicitly  yielded  to  the  influ-Carte, 
ence  of  his  ministers,  that  for  a  long  time  he  ap-^j^jj 
peared  totally  estranged  from  the  duke  of  Ormond.  p  420!. 
A  horrid  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  this  no- 447. 
bleman  by  Blood,  who  had  formerly  engaged  in  the 
design  of  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin.  As  the  duke 
returned  from  attending  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
an  entertainment  in  the  city  of  London,  Blood,  with 
his  accomplices,  stopped  and  dragged  him  from  his 
coach.  Happily,  in  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  he 
resolved  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  which  gave  time 
to  his  domestics  to  fly  to  his  rescue.  When  the 
assassin  was  seized  in  his  attempt  to  rob  the  Tower 
of  the  regalia,  and  Charles  descended  to  confer 
with  him,  he  freely  acknowledged  his  attempt  on 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  When  this  monster  was  to 
be  pardoned  and  rewarded,  lord  Arlington  was  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  king's  pleasure,  that  the  duke 
would  not  prosecute  Blood,  for  reasons  which  h« 
was  commanded  to  deliver.  "If  the  king,"  said 
Ormond  f<rhath  forgiven  his  design  of  stealing  the 
<f  crown  I  may  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  my 
t:  life,  llis  majesty's  pleasure  is  a  sufficient  reason. 
"  Your  lordship  may  spare  the  rest/' 

THE  earl  of  Ossory,  youthful,  warm,  and  spirit* 
ed,  could  not  preserve  such  temper  on  such  an  inci- 
dent. He  suspected  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
had  been  the  first  mover  of  this  attempt  against  his 
father,  nor  did  he  conceal  his  suspicions.  While 
Buckingham  stood  near  the  king,  the  earl  advanced 
with  his  eyes  glaring,  and  his  aspect  enflamed  with 
indignation.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and 
sullen  voice,  "  I  well  know  that  you  were  at  the 
'<'  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  of  Blood.  Take 
(e  notice ;  should  my  father  come  to  an  untimely 
Cf  or  violent  death,  I  shall  consider  yon  as  the  assas- 
"  sin :  I  shall  pistol  you,  though  you  stood  behind 
:(  the  king :  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's  presence, 
((.  (hat  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word. 

4LTHOUGI* 
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Carte,  ALTHOUGH  his  life  was  saved,  yet  the  enemies 
voFil  °*  Onnoiid  still  laboured  indefatigably  to  destroy 
p.  45i.*_  his  reputation.  He  was  accused  of  misconduct  in 
461.  his  government,  and  mismanagement  of  the  Irish 
reve?me.  On  solemn  examinations  before  the  coun- 
cil, the  charge  proved  false  and  frivolous.  Yet  the 
refuted  falsehoods  were  frequently  repeated,  and  the 
king,  however  he  respected  the  virtues  of  Ormond ; 
was  yet  obliged  to  treat  him  with  a  mortifying  cold- 
ness. Such  unworthy  treatment  could  neither 
humble  nor  provoke  the  duke.  He  took  his  part 
in  council,  he  attended  daily  on  the  king,  without 
concealing  his  sentiments  on  public  affairs,  or  be- 
traying his  resentment;  without  courting  the  king's 
mistresses  for  favor;  without  intriguing,  or  flying 
to  any  faction  for  revenge.  He  preserved  that 
dignity  and  credit  which  both  king  and  ministers 
Jiad  forfeited.  Even  in  the  drawing-room,  his  vir- 
tues and  conciliating  address  attracted  a  little  circle 
round  him  of  those  who  were  independent  on  the 
court.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  king,  not  daring, 
to- shew  him  any  civility,  was  abashed  arid  confound- 
ed. Sir  said  the  profligate  Buckingham,  "  I 
"  wish  to  know  whether  it  be  the  duke  of  Ormond 
"  that  is  out  of  favor  with  your  majesty,  or  your 
"  majesty  with  the  dnke  of  Ormond ;  for,  of  the 
"  two,  you  seem  most  out  of  countenance."  In 
this  state  of  disgrace,  he  still  continued  to  speak  his 
sentiments  freely,  nor  \vas  he  mortified  by  oppositi- 
on. He  compared  himself  to  an  old  clock  cast  into 
a  corner ;  "  and  yet,"  said  he,  "  even  this  rusty 
"  machine  points  sometimes  right."  When  colo- 
net  Gary  Dillon  solicited  his  interest  in  some  suit, 
declaring;,  that  he  had  no  friends  but  God  and  his 
grace;  "Alas,  poor  Gary !"  replied  the  duke, 
"  thou  couldst  not  have  named  two  friends  of  less 
*'  interest,  or  less  respected  at  court." 

IN  Ireland  he  still  enjoyed  the  utmost  degree  of 
popularity  notwithstanding  his  disgrace.  On  visiting 
this  country  during  the  administration  of  lord  Essex, 

he 
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he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  affection  and 
delight.  Kilkenny,  his  place  of  residence,,  became 
instantly  the  seat  of  splendor.  Two  hundred 
gentlemen  were  every  day  entertained  at  his  table: 
and  Dublin  would  have  been  exhausted  of  all  its 
inhabitants  of  rank,  had  not  the  duke  determined  to 
pay  his  respects  in  person  to  the  lieutenant.  The 
cold  civility  with  which  he  was  received,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  English  ministry,  and  possibly  from 
some  jealousy  of  his  superior  popularity,  only  ser- 
ved to  excite  indignation,  and  to  redouble  the  atten- 
tion of  all  orders  to  this  favorite  duke. 

IT   was   now   several    years  since   the  king  had 
spoken  to  Orrnond  in  any  confidential  manner  ex- 
cept when  Shaftsbury  was  declared  lord  chancellor. 
On  this  occasion,   Charles  ventured   to  take  hirn 
apart,    and    to   ask   his   opinion   of  this   measure. 
"  Your  majesty,"  said  the  duke,  (C  hath  acted  very 
"  prudently  in  committing  the  seals  to  lord  Shafts- 
"  bury,  provided  you  know  how  to  get  them  from 
"  him    again."     After    this   short   conference,   the. 
king  relapsed  into  his  former  coldness.     For  almost 
a  year,  he  never  deigned  to  speak  to  the  duke,  who, 
from  his  return  to  England,  every  day  attended   at 
the  court.     At  length,  in  the  month  of  April  1677, 
Orniond  was  surprised  by  a  message  from  the  king, 
that  he  would  sup  with  him.     Their  interview  was 
easy  and  chearful,  without  any  explanation,  or  any 
discussion  of  past  transactions.    On  parting,  Charles 
signified   his  intentions  of  again  employing  him  in 
Ireland.     The  next  morning  he  saw  the  duke  at  a 
distance,   advancing  to  pay  his  usual  duty.  "  Yon- 
<f  der  comes   Ormond:"    said   Charles,    "  I    have 
"  done  all  in   my  power  to  disoblige  him,  and  to 
."  make  him  as  discontented  as  others,  but  he  will 
'f  be  loyal  in  spite  of  me.     I  must  even   employ 
"  him  again,  and  he  is  the  fittest  person  to  govern 
'  Ireland."    From  this  time  he  was  designed  lord 
lieutenant,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  adjust  with 
the  earl  of  Essex  the  time  and  manner  of  his  de- 
parture. 

Ax 
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W77\  AN  appointment  so  unexpected  gave  free  Scope  to 
Carte,*  conjecture.  Some  imputed  it  to  the  king's  desire 
Orm.  of  quieting  the  suspicions  of  a  parliament  just  now 
vol  II.  convened,  and  discrediting  the  rumors  of  his  in- 
**•  66-  tention  to  encourage  popery  in  Ireland.  Others, 
who  had  discovered  that  the  duke  of  York  was  a 
great  mean*  of  affecting  it,  rashly  pronounced  that 
Ormond  must  have  been  reconciled  to  the  interests 
of  popery.  The  account  adopted  by  Mr.  Carte 
seems  more  probable,  and  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  such  vague  conjectures.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth  was  by  this  time  grown  a  particular  favorite 
both  with  the  court  and  the  populace.  The  earl 
of  Shaftsbuvy  and  his  party  deemed  him  a  proper 
instrument  of  their  purposes,  and  wrought  assidu- 
ously on  his  weakness  and  ambition.  He  was  al- 
ready master  of  the  horse;  and  both  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth  and  the  treasurer,  earnestly  solicited 
the  king  to  appoint  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  duke  of  York  was  alarmed.  He  could  not 
bear  that  his  rival  should  get  a  taste  of  sovereignty, 
and  become  master  of  the  whole  power  of  a  king- 
dom. He  instantly  resolved  to  prevent  it ;  and 
finding  no  competitor  fit  to  be  opposed  to  Mon- 
mouth  but  the  duke  of  Ormond,  labored  to  restore 
him  to  the  king's  favor,  and  to  the  government  of 
Ireland. 

Ibid.  THE  first  cares  of  Ormond's  new  administration 

473  "  were  to  render  the  Irish  army  respectable;  to  have 
it  duly  exercised,  and  regularly  paid;  and,  for 
these  purposes,  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
to  correct  abuses  in  th.e  grants  of  money,  and  to 
guard  against  those  misrepresentations  to  which  he 
had  been  formerly  exposed.  He  found  the  king- 
dom defenceless  ;  hg  wished  to  provide  for  its  secu- 
rity; supplies  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  no 
supplies  could  be  obtained  but  from  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment. It  was  necessary,  for  many  reasons  that  such 
a  parliament  should  be  convened.  The  decrees  of 
the  court  of  claims  were  to  be  confirmed  ;  subjects 
were  to  be  secured  against  any  old  title  of  the 

crown, 
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crown,  by  such  provisions  as  the  acts  of  settlement 
had  not  established :  commissions  of  enquiry  into 
concealed  forfeitures,  with  their  train  of  lawyers, 
projectors,  and  solicitors,  had  grown  to  an  enormous 
grievance,  which  required  legal  redress.  The  vexa- 
tions and  terrors  of  the  people  called  for  an  act  of 
general  pardon  and  remission  of  the  crown  debts. 
The  abuses  committed  in  the  revenue  might  be 
most  effectually  corrected,  and  prevented  for  the 
future  by  a  parliament:  but  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, money  was  to  be  raised  by  some  ad- 
ditional duties;  the  king  was  desirous  of  subsi- 
dies, and  Ormond  was  impatient  for  an  assembly 
that  was  to  provide  for  the  honor  and  security  of  his 
government. 

BUT  a  new  and  alarming  incident  in  England,  Carte, 
interrupted  all  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the^'jmjj 
state  or  Ireland,  and  involved  his  administration  in  p.  477." 
terror  and  perplexity.  As  the  duke  returned  to 
Kilkenny  from  visiting  the  forts  of  Munster,  and 
particularly  a  fort  he  had  just  now  erected  at  Kin- 
sale,  he  received  intelligence  of  what  was  called  the 
popish  plot,  by  a  letter  hastily  written,  while  Tonge 
and  Gates  were  in  their  examination  before  the 
council.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
more  particular  information  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  that  the  plot  extended  to  Ireland;  that  Peter 
Talbot  was  engaged  in  it,  and  that  persons  were 
hired  to  assassinate  the  lieutenant.  If  the  first  re- 
port of  a  popish  conspiracy  could  raise  a  general 
ferment  in  England,  much  more  violent  effects 
were  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  the  popish 
inhabitants  were  so  numerous,  and  where  protestants 
were  possessed  with  an  habitual  horror  of  their  secret 
practices,  where  the  first  outrages  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion were  remembered,  related  with  every  hideous 
circumstance  of  cruelty  and  carnage,  and  the  imagi- 
nations of  all  the  English  race  possessed  with  scenes 
of  blood  and  desolation. 

THE  least  degree  of    inactivity   on   the   part  of 
government,  the  slightest  hesitation  or  doubt  of  the 
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feality  of  the  plot  in  general,  or  of  the  particular 
circumstances  relative  to  Ireland,  would  have  been 
considered  as  dangerous  and  traitorous.  Peter  Tal- 
hot,  however  factiously  inclined,  was  at  this  time 
utterly  incapable  of  taking  any  active  part  in  a 
conspiracy.  For  two  years  violently  afflicted  with 
the  stone  and  strangury,  he  had  petitioned  for  a 
tacit  permission  to  remove  from  Cheshire,  and  die 
in  Ireland.  Ormond,  however,  instantly  signed  a 
warrant  to  secure  his  person.  The  officer  appointed 
to  execute  it,  found  him  at  his  brother's  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  He  probably  had  time  to 
remove  his  papers ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  exten- 
sive correspondence,  nothing  was  found  in  his  cabi- 
net but  a  few  letters  of  controversial  divinity ;  and, 
as  it  seemed  impossible  to  remove  him  in  his  pre- 
sent state  of  pain  and  languor,  the  security  of  his 
brother  was  accepted  for  his  appearance.  Such  in- 
dulgence was  liable  to  dangerous  misrepresentation; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Ormond 
to  Dublin,  Peter  was  removed  to  the  castle,  and  at- 
tended with  the  care  due  to  a  person  who  seemed  on 
the  point  of  death. 

IN  the  mean  time,    orders  were  issued   that   all 
officers  and  soMiers  should  repair  to  their  respective 
garrisons;  that  popish   ecclesiastics  should   depart 
from  the  kingdom,  popish  seminaries  and  convents 
be  suppressed ;  and  that  all  papists  should   bring 
in  their  arms  within  twenty  days  to  the  persons  ap- 
Carte,       pointed  to  receive  and  deposite  them   in  the  king's 
Orm.        stores.      Informations  quickly  multiplied;  and  di- 
vol'J!'      rections  were    received     from    England    to    seize 
Richard  Talbot,  lord  Mountgarret  and  his  son,  and 
a  colonel  of  the  name  of  Peppard.     Lord   Mount- 
garret,  represented  as  a  dangerous  conspirator,  was 
of  the  age  of  fourscore  years,    bed-ridden,  and  in 
a  state  of  dotage ;  and,  to   the  further  discredit  of 
the  evidences,  no  colonel   Peppard  was  known,  or 
could  be  found  in  Ireland.     From  the  examination 
of  Richard  Ta4bot  nothing  alarming  could  be  col- 
lected, nothing  that  might  warrant  his  further  deten- 
tion; 
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tion ;  he  was,  therefore  by  order  of  the  Eng- 
lish council,  suffered  to  give  security  for  his  quiet 
demeanour,  and  to  depart  from  Ireland. 

IN  this  time  of  terror  and  alarm,  amidst  thecarte, 
clamours  of  the  vulgar,  the  violent,  and  the  design-Orm. 
ing,  Ormond  proceeded  with  temper,  with  stead i-vol-*r' 
ness  and  vigour.  He  disarmed  the  papists,  settled  p* 
the  militia,  secured  the  garrisons,  and  kept  the  army 
untainted.  A  number  of  vagabond  robbers,  called 
Tories,  the  remains  or  descendants  of  that  race  of 
barbarous  plunderers  which  the  Irish  war  had  pro- 
duced, concealed  themselves  in  the  mountains  and 
bogs  of  Ulster,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  issued 
out  occasionally,  and  harassed  the  civil  inhabitants 
by  every  kind  of  outrage.  They  were  usually 
concealed  .by  their  relations ;  sometimes  by  the 
popish  priest,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  formal 
proclamations  of  government,  continued  to  exer- 
cise his  function  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rob- 
bers. In  a  season  of  apparent  danger,  Ormond  re- 
jcurred  to  an  extraordinary  expedient,  justified  only 
by  necessity,  and  the  failure  of  all  other  means. 
A  proclamation  was  published,  directing,  that  the 
near  relations  of  known  tories  should  be  committed 
to  prison,  until  such  tories  were  killed  or  brought  to 
justice;  and  that  any  popish  pretended  parish  priest 
of  any  place  where  murder  or  robbery  were  perpe- 
trated by  these  tories,  should  be  committed  to  pri- 
son, and  thence  transported,  unless  within  fourteen 
days  the  guilty  persons  were  killed  or  taken,  or  such 
discovery  made,  that  they  might  be  apprehended 
and  brought  to  justice. 

BUT  this  instance  of  rigour  did  not  satisfy  manyy^j 
protestants,    who,  in   their   zeal,   their   terror,  and  p.  48t. 
perhaps  some  secret  inclination  to  a  new  rebellion 
and  new  forfeitures,  called  for  more  severe  and  irri- 
tating measures.      They   proposed,   that  those  of 
the  Irish  who  still  enjoyed  the  old  rank  of  chief- 
tainry,  who  had  lost  their  estates,  and  were,  there- 
fore  likely  to  engage   in  any    desperate   purpose, 
should  be  secured,  so  as  to  restrain  their  septs  from 

rebellion. 
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rebellion.  But  Ormoud  thought  it  unjust  to  impri- 
son men  merely  because  they  might  do  mischief, 
and  before  they  had  discovered  any  dangerous  dis- 
positions. If  all  suspected  persons  were  to  be  seized, 
it  seemed  difficult  to  say  how  or  where  they  were  to 
be  kept;  how  many  might  be  thus  driven  to  despe- 
rate courses,  and  whether  their  followers  might  not 
rather  be  provoked  than  intimidated.  It  was  well 
known  how  much  the  imprisonments,  and  other 
severities  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  had  contributed 
to  hurry  numbers  into  the  last  rebellion ;  and  nei- 
ther the  duke  nor  the  privy  council  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  make  another  experiment,  whether  the  same 
measures  might  be  attended  with  the  same  effects. 

IT  was  also  proposed  to  expel  those  papists  from 
corporate  towns,,  who,  though  formerly  excluded, 
hacl  yet  been  licensed  to  return.  But,  whatever 
Carte,  na(|  been  the  occasional  indulgence  of  government 
voTlI  to  ^*s  °bnoxious  party,  it  was  well  known  the  Eng^ 
p.  480—  lign  inhabitants  had  contributed  to  the  abuse  they 
485.  now  inveighed  against.  They  themselves  had  re- 
ceived the  papist  Irish  into  towns,  because  they 
could  not  live  without  them.  They  wanted  servants, 
tenants,  and  tradesmen  ;  the  Irish  furnished  all  these, 
imd  were  encouraged.  Whatever  danger  arose  from 
their  re-admission  into  towns,  the  evil  could  not  be 
immediately  remedied,  without  desolating  these 
lovvns,  and  driving  numbers  to  a  vagrant  life.  In 
an  affair  so  delicate,  where  the  violation  of  the  law 
was  evident,  and  its  strict  enforcement  dangerous, 
Oirnond  and  the  council  took  a  middle  course. 
They  issued  a  proclamation,  that  none  of  the  po- 
pish religion  should  come  into  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
or  any  other  fort  or  citadel,  without  special  order 
from  the  lord  lieutenant  ;  that  fairs  and  markets 
should  be  held  without  the  walls  of  some  principal 
cities,  to  which  papists  were  to  resort  unarmed. 
Such  of  them  as  had  lately  been  admitted  into  these 
cities  were  removed ;  and  from  others,  where  popish 
inhabitants  chiefly  abounded,  all  the  idle  and  use- 
less 
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less  were  expelled :  and  none  suffered  to  remain  but 
merchants,  artificers,  and  other  necessary  persons. 

AN   administration   conducted    with   temper,   by 
which    the   protestants  were    secured    from    false 
alarms  of  danger,  without  relaxation   of  that  care 
and  vigilance  which  the  time  required,  and  without 
irritating  the  popish  party  by  oppression  or  wanton 
severity,  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  many  English  subjects  in  Ireland. 
The  more  violent  attempted    to  drive   the  duke  of 
Ormond  from  his  course  of  moderate   measures,  by  Carte, 
alarming  him   with   fears  of  assassination.     Letters0™1- 
were  dropped  in  Dublin,  intimating  a  design  of  this     ^gl" 
nature,  and  several  pretended  to  give  an  account  of 
what  they  heard  or  suspected  of  this  design.     But 
the  duke  was  not  to  be  moved  by  dark  and  inex- 
plicable informations ;  and    the  next  step  of  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  was  to  trans- 
mit their  complaints  to   England.     The  lieutenant^ 
by  all  his  influence,  by  all  his  expence  in  procuring  p.  484. 
intelligence,  could  find  no  reason  to  apprehend  an 
insurrection  in  Ireland;  yet  letters  were   sent  into 
England,   insinuating  that  the   protestants  of  this 
country  were  in  the  utmost  danger,  and  little  care 
taken  for  their  defence.     Orrnond  was  accused   of 
not   seizing  the  Irish   chieftains,  of  not  expelling 
papists  from  corporate  towns,  of  commanding  them 
by  proclamation   to   deliver  up  their  arms,  instead 
of  sending  his   soldiers  to  disarm  them;  by  which 
every  garrison  must  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
army  scattered  in  loose  files,  exposed  to  destruction, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  executing  their  orders  in 
any  reasonable  time,  even  if  no  commotion  should 
arise;  as,  by  the  computation  of  Sir  William  Petty, 
there  were   about  fifteen  papists  now  in  Ireland  to 
one  protestant.     But  these  complaints,  however  un-  A.  D. 
reasonable  and  absurd,  were  received  with   avidity  1679. 
by  the  prevailing  party  in   England.     The  licenti- 
ousness of  the  press,  the  virulence  of  private  slan- 
der, the  prejudices  and  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  the 
artifice  of  popular  leaders,  all  conspired  to  load  the 
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duke  of  Ormoml  with  the  odium  of  being  popishly 
inclined.  Lord  Shaftsbury  conveyed  the  insinuation 
into  the  house  of  lords,  with  sang-uine  hopes  of  re- 
moving Orinond  from  his  government.  To  sound 
the  temper  of  the  peers,  he  recommended  to  their 
consideration  the  state  of  Ireland,  a  country  too 
much  neglected,  managed  with  too  great  inatten- 
tion to  the  English  interest,  and  too  dangerous  par- 
tiality to  the  popish  party.  The  earl  of  Qssory  was 
witness  of  these  reflections  on  his  father.  He  start- 
ed up,  and  in  the  unadorned  language  of  a  soldier, 
and  with  the  warmth  of  filial  attection,  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  these  insinuations  against  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  briefly  recounted  those  actions 
of  his  life  which  had  raised  his  zeal  for  the  royal 
service  and  the  interest  of  protestants  above  suspici- 
on; then,  with  a  firm  and  elevated  voice,  with  an 
eye  darting  indignation  and  contempt  on  Shaftsbury, 
he  proceeded  thus:  "And  now,  my  lords,  having 
"  spoken  of  what  he  has  done,  I  presume,  with 
•(  the  same  truth,  to  tell  your  lordships  what  he  has 
"  not  done,  lie  never  advised  the  breaking  of  the 
"  triple  league ;  he  never  adyised  the  shutting  up 
''  of  the  exchequer;  he  never  advised  the  declara- 
"  tion  for  a  toleration ;  he  never  advised  the  falling 
"  out  with  the  Dutch,  and  joining  with  France; 
"  he  >vas  not  the  author  of  that  most  excellent 
"position,  Delenda  est  Carthago,  that  Holland,  a 
"  protestant  country,  should,  contrary  to  the  true 
"  interest  of  England,  be  totally  destroyed.  I  beg 
"  your  lordships  will  be  so  just  as  to  judge  of  my 
fc  father,  and  of  all  men,  according  tp  their  ac(ion.s, 
*'  and  counsels." 

NOTHING  could  have  happened  more  convenient 
to  the  purposes  of  Shaftsbury  than  an  insurrection 
in  Ireland;  he  was  disappointed.,  and  provoked  at 
the  tranquillity  of  this  country,  and  at  that  mode- 
rate administration  which  maintained  it:  he  was 
impatient  to  remove  Orinond  from  his  govern- 
ment, but  the  king  firmly  declared,  that  he  never 
should  be  removed :  he  attempted  to  change 

the 
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the  Irish  council  which  had  concurred  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  lieutenant:  the  king  rejected  the  pro- 
position; he*would  not  change  any  of  his  ministers 
in  Ireland ;  for,  he  would  not,,  as  he  expressed  it, 
resign  this  kingdom  to  the  parliament.  Shaftsbtiry 
and  his  party  were  thus  obliged  to  proceed  indi- 
rectly, and  to  procure  orders  for  the  council  of  Ire- 
land to  transmit  severe  bills  against  popish  recu- 
sants. Should  they  refuse  they  must  be  removed  ; 
should  they  obey,  the  Irish  might  be  driven  to  re- 
bellion. Orders  were  transmitted  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  council,  to  prepare  laws  for  excluding 
papists  from  either  house  of  parliament,  or  any  of- 
fice in  Ireland,  agreeably  to  those  already  enacted 
in  England ;  and  that  a  proclamation  should  be  is- 
sued for  encouraging  all  persons  to  make  further  dis- 
coveries of  the  horrid  popish  plot.  The  bills  were 
not  transmitted  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament:  the  proclamation  \vas  immediately 
published. 

IT  reflected  particular  discredit  on  the  popish 
plot  in  England,  that  a  year  had  passed  before  one 
evidence  could  be  found  of  any  like  conspiracy  in 
Ireland,  where  the  papists  were  so  numerous,  and 
whither  their  brethren  of  England  might  naturally 
have  resorted  for  assistance.  The  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  those  who  were  most  hated  against  popery 
and  the  Irish,,  formed  imaginary  dangers.  An  inva- 
sion was  suddenly  expected  from  France.  Informa- 
tions of  such  a  design  were  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land by  lord  Orrery,  and  eagerly  received.  One 
ship  was  particularly  named,  to  have  conveyed  a 
vast  number  of  arms  and  military  stores  to  the  port 
of  Waterford.  The  vessel  was  instantly  seized, 
searched,  and  instead  of  containing  all  the  formida- 
ble preparations  for  rebellion  and  massacre,  was 
found  to  be  freighted  only  with  salt.  Such  futile 
alarms  served  as  hints  to  those  whom  the  hope  of 
gain,  or  revenge  prompted,  to  embrace  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  informers,  and  assisted  them  in 
training  their  malicious  tales.  One  Bourke,  of  the 

county 
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county  of  Waterford,  a  man  of  flagitious  character, 
had  been  committed  to  prison  by  De  la  Poer,  earl 
of  Tyrone.  He  instantly  accused  the  earl  as  en- 
gaged in  promoting  an  invasion;  but,,  however  im- 
plicitly the  accusation  was  believed  in  London,,  it 
proved,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  false  and  malici- 
ous .David  Fitzgerald  a  protestant  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  at  first  seemed  a  more  reputable  evi- 
dence, though  he  commenced  informer  in  prison,, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  tried  for  high  treason. 
He  was  acquitted,  and  his  information  received  by 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  named  some  men  of  fi- 
gure as  accomplices  in  the  design  of  an  insurrection; 
but  his  narrative  was  confused,  improbable,  and 
inconsistent.  The  persons  accused  freely  offered 
themselves  to  be  tried  in  that  place  where  their 
conversation  was  known,  and  where  the  .conspiracy 
\vas  said  to  be  carried  on.  But  Shaftsbury  now 
boasted  that  he  could  produce  important  discoveries 
of  an  Irish  plot.  It  was  resolved  to  try  the  culprits 
in  London.  Fitzgerald  was  sent  for  ,•  and.,  though 
he  attempted  to  escape,  was  forcibly  dragged  to  give 
his  evidence  in  London. 

BUT  one  witness,  however  credible,  was  not  suf- 
ficient. More  were  sought  for,  nor  was  it  extraor- 
dinary, nor  is  it  any  fair  ground  for  national  reflec- 
tion, that  uncommon  industry  and  encouragement 
procured  some  more  witnesses  in  Ireland.  Some  of 
the  inferior  popish  clergy,  of  extreme  poverty  and 
profligate  lives,  consented  to  becomes  informers. 
The  haunts  of  tories  were  successfully  ransacked  for 
Carte,  others ;  and  all  these  men  suddenly  appeared  in 
vol.11.  London,  riot  in  their  original  state  of  meanness  and 
barbarism,  but  in  a  decent  garb,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance even  of  affluence.  Happily,  the  persons 
accused  by  Fitzgerald  escasped  by  the  remorse  of 
their  accuser;  who,  at  length,  freely  acknowledged 
the  baseness  and  falsehood  of  his  information.  Oli- 
ver Plunket,  the  popish  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  not  so  fortunate.  If  e  succeeded  Reily  in  this 
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station  ;  and  during-  the  government  of  lord  Essex, 
lived  qiiietly  in  Ireland.,  recommending  a  peaceable 
submission  to  government,  artd  expressing  his  ab- 
horrence of  all  political  intrigues.  He  even  exert- 
ed his  spiritual  authority  to  restrain  the  turbulent 
temper  of  Peter  Talbot,  and  to  confine  him  within 
the  duties  of  his  professipri.  But  some  of  the  in- 
feriors of  his  clergy,  men  of  lewd  lives  and  bru- 
tal manners,  were  provoked  by  his  censures  and 
correction,  and  formed  the  design  of  accusing  him. 
He  was  conveyed  to  London  ;  but,  as  these  evi- 
dences had  neither  honesty  to  swear  the  truth,  nor 
sense  to  devise  a  consistent  tale,  their  first  attempt  Burnet. 
was  defeated.  The  jury,  even  in  these  days  of  pas-v°Lj  f» 
sionate  credulity,  could  not  find  a  bill  against**' 
Plunket.  But  the  informers  gained  some  accom- 
plices, they  framed  their  accusation  a-new,  and  State. 
made  another  attack.  Plunket  was  accused  of  ob-  Tl?a]Sj£ 
taining  his  title  and  station  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
an  express  compact,  of  raising  seventy  thousand 
men  in  Ireland  by  the  contributions  of  the  popisli 
clergy,  whose  whole  .revenues  could  not  equip  a 
single  regiment.  This  formidable  body  of  insur- 
gents was  destined  to  joined  twenty  thousand  men  to 
be  furnished  by  France,  and  who  were  to  make  their 
descent  at  the  port  of  Carlingford,  a  place  the  most 
inconvenient,  and  even  impossible  for  the  purpose. 
The  witnesses  of  Plunket  were  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  and  other  untoward  accidents  so  that  he 
had  little  to  urge  against  his  accusers  but  the  im- 
probability of  their  evidence,  and  solemn  assevera- 
tions of  his  own  innocence.  The  wretched  man 
was  condemned,  and  executed  for  a  plot  which  he 
explicitly  denied  at  his  death,  with  the  most  solemn 
disavowal  of  all  equivocation  ;  and  which,  if  he 
had  confessed,  no  man  at  all  acquainted  with  tho 
circumstances  of  Ireland  (  as  he  pertinently  observed) 
could  have  given  the  least  credit  to  his  dyin 
confession. 

THROUGH    the    whole    melancholy    progress 
perjury  and  subornation,  the  duke  of  Ormond  acted 
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with  the  utmost  cauttoii.     He  discouraged  no  in- 
formations ;    he  discovered  no  violence  in   the  pro- 
secution of  them.     He  gave  his  enemies  in  Eng- 
land no  pretence  for  accusing  him  of   reinissness,  or 
Carte,       inattention  to  the  security  of  his  government;   but 
Orm-        he  gave  them  no  hopes  of  concurring  in  their  fa- 
p°508      vourite  measures.     On  the  afflicting  death  of  his 
son,  the  gallant  earl  of  Ossory,   they  renewed  their 
efforts  to  remove  him  from  the  government  of  Ire- 
land.   Even  the  more  virtuous  of  the  popular  party 
could  not  be  satisfied  at  the  power  and  favor  en- 
joyed by  a  nobleman,  bred  in  the  most  exalted  no- 
tions, of   loyalty  and  hereditary    right,   known  to 
enjoy  a  good  degree  of  confidence  with  the  duke 
of   York,    and  supposed   to   be  an  enemy  to  the 
scheme  of  exclusion.     For   the  very  same  reason, 
the  king  resolved  to   continue   him    in  his  present 
station.     Lord  Essex  laboured  to  be  restored  to  the 
government    of   Ireland ;  his  friends  espoused   his 
^  j)       pretensions ;  old  clamors  were  revived  against  the 

1681.  duke ;   new  calumnies  suggested  and  propagated  ; 
but  such  dishonorable  means  defeated   their  own 
purposes.     Ormond    stood    the    attack   unmoved : 
and  when  the  apprehensions  excited  by  an  infamous 
train  of  informers   were    allayed ;    when,    notwith- 
standing the  vote  of  an  English   parliament    that 
there  was  a  plot  in  Ireland,    no  traces  could  be  dis- 
covered ;   when,   after  the  first  fit  of  popular  fury, 
the  credit  of  the  plot  and  its   evidence  declined  in 
England ;    and,  on  several  trials  in  Ireland  the  ac- 
cused were  clearly  acquitted,  the  minds  of  all  sub- 
jects in  this  kingdom  were  relieved  from  a  state  of 
terror  and  anxiety.     Trade  and  industry  increased, 

Ibid.        and  the  composed  state  of  public  affairs  enabled 
p.  519.     Ormond  to  commit  the  sword  of  state  to  a  deputy, 
the  earl  of  Arran,  and  to  repair  to  England,  whi- 
ther he  was  called  by  the  king,  at  the  instances  of 
the  duke  of  York. 
A.  D.  IT  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  king  in  the 

1682.  present  course    of   arbitrary    measures    which  he 
adopted,  wished  for  the  countenance  of  a  servant  so 

generally 
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generally  respected  as  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  and 
that  the  duke  of  York,  knowing  the  instability  of 
his  brother,  sought  to  keep  him  steady  and  deter- 
mined by  the  authority  of  such  a  counsellor.   Were 
it  to  the  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
Onnond's  conduct  in  England,  it  might  not  ap- 
pear to  form  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  life. 
The  very  facts  which  his  biographer  hath  recited 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  prove  him  to  have  dis- 
played   the    most    unbounded    attachment  to  the 
crown,  by  being  an  active  agent  in  the  most  odious 
and  obnoxious  measures.     But,    to -his  honor,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  he  was  by  no  means  ad- 
mitted into  all  the  most  secret  councils  and  purposes  Carte, 
of  the  king  and  duke.     After  two  years  residence  ^rm- 
in  London,   he  prepared  to  return  to  his  govern-     535 
merit.     He  solicited   zealously  for  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  considerable  supply 
could  not  reconcile  the  king  to  this  measure.     Or- 
mond ascribed  this  reluctance  to  the  probable  cause, 
the  severity  of  some  bills  transmitted  against  papists 
during  the  violence  of  the  popish  plot,  and  he  ap- 
proved  the   apparent  moderation   of  the  king  in 
defeating  these   bills.     Nor  do  his  suspicions  seem 
to  have  been  roused  by  another  measure  which  pro- 
duced  considerable  clamor.      As   it  was   resolved 
that  an  Irish  parliament  should  not  be  convened  ; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  quiet  of  Ireland,  that 
estates   should   be  confirmed  to   their  proprietors, 
against  all  fraudulent  or  captious  attempts,  a  com- 
mission of  grace  was  issued  for  remedy  of  defective 
titles.     The  scheme  of  this  commission  was  formed  Memoirs 
by  the  duke  of  York;   and  the  protestant   partyoflrelimd- 
had   too   good   reason  to   conclude,    that  the   real 
design  of  this  novelty  was  to  make  a  narrow  inspec- 
tion into  tides,  and  to  discover  what  advantages 
might  be  made  for  depriving  protestants  of  their 
possessions,  and  restoring  them  to  the  Irish. 

HOWEVER  this  may  be  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  Carte. 
scarcely  returned  to  Ireland,  when  he  received  sur-Or'n- 
prising  proof  that  designs  were  formed  with  respect™  '53q' 
to  this  country,  in  which  his  concurrence  could  not  A.  D. 
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be  expected.  Charles  now  lived  in  an  indolent  en- 
joyment of  that  superiority  which  he  had  acquired 
over  all  the  opposers  of  his  power.  The  party 
\vhich  had  made  such  desperate  efforts  to  circum- 
scribe the  king  within  the  strict  limits  of  the  con- 
stitution,, and  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  succession,  was  totally  subdued.  By  the  disco- 
very of  the  Rye-house  plot,  their  leaders  were  ex- 
posed to  the  rigor  of  the  law ;  and  the  people, 
who  confounded  the  design  of  assassination  Avith 
that  of  an  insurrection,  looked  on  the  whole  party 
with  horror,  and  seemed  to  contend  with  each 
other,  in  a  passionate  zeal,  for  laying  themselves  and 
their  liberties  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign.  The 
reins  of  government  were  committed  to  the  duke 
pf  York.  The  duke  affected  activity  and  pene- 
tration. He  represented  to  his  brother  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  and  perpetuating  that  superiority 
he  had  now  acquired ;  he  reminded  him  of  those 
distresses  to  which  the  crown  had  often-times  been 
reduced  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  army  im- 
plicitly devoted  to  Its  service.  He  turned  his  at-r 
tention  to  Ireland,  a  country  which,  if  duly 
managed,  would  with  an  implicit  devotion  conform 
to  his  wishes.  In  this  country  the  revenue  was 
Oarte,  considerably  improved,  though  in  the  hands  of 
°rm-  farmers,  whose  contracts  however  advantageous  to 
VP47'»L.  themselves,  had  not  always  been  performed.  Sixty- 
525.  *  one  thousand  pounds  had  been  yearly  drawn  from 
the  Irish  treasury  for  the  garrison  of  Tangier.  By 
the  demolition  of  this  fort,  the  country  had  been 
eased  of  this  grievous  burden ;  and  tranquillity 
and  improvement  promised  new  accessions  of 
wealth  to  Ireland.  Here  then  the  king  was  taught 
to  look  for  such  a  military  establishment  as  might 
give  respect  and  stability  to  his  government.  But 
it  was  not  the  present  army  of  Ireland  for  whose 
attachment  the  duke  of  York  could  so  peremp- 
torily engage :  he  regarded  it  as  an  assemblage 
of  factious  fanatical  republicans,  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  protestants,  not 
reconciled  to  the  present  favorite  doctrines 

of 
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of  absolute  submission  and  obedience;  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  resisted  his  royal  father, 
and  pursued  him  even  to  the  scaffold.,  nurtured  in 
the  same  principles,  and  ready  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. He  advised  the  king  to  fix  his  reliance  on 
another  party,  that  of  the,  catholics,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  their  grievances,  were  unalterably  de- 
voted to  the  crown,  and  the  presumptive  heir; 
whose  principles  and  interest  must  attach  them  firm- 
ly to  his  service,  and  whose  zeal  must  be  enlivened 
by  being-  at  length  restored  to  favor  and  conse- 
quence., and  relieved  from  the  oppression  of  secta- 
ries and  rebels. 

CHARLES  hastily  adopted  this  scheme,  rather  in 
careless  compliance  with  his  brother,  than  from  that 
deliberate  reflect  ion  which  an  affair  of  such  impor- 
tance merited.  It  was  speedily  resolved  to  remove 
the  duke  of  Ormond  from  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, as  his  powers  could  not  be  diminished,  and 
his  principles  were  known  to  be  repugnant  to  this 
new  design.  Scarcely  had  this  design  been  suspected 
at  court,  when,  as  usual,  insinuations  were  whisper- 
ed against  the  conduct  both  of  Ormond  and  his  sou 
A  Iran.  Colonel  Richard  Talbot,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  return  from  exile,  and  probably  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  secret  councils  of  the  duke  of,  York, 
inveighed  with  his  usual  violence  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  Irish  aH'airs,  and  represented  it  as  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  make  a  general  re- 
formation in  the  council,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
army  of  Ireland.  The  duke  of  Ormond  had  but. 
just  resumed  his  government,  .when,  (as  he  expressed 
it)  ""before  his  head  was  settled  from  the  agitation 
"  of  the  sea,"  he  received  private  assurances  of  his 
intended  removal.  These  were  soon  followed  by  a 
letter  from  the  king,  conceived  in  the  follo\viii<£ 
terms. 

Newmarket,   October  19,  1684.,^ 

"  I  FIND  it  absolutely  necessary   for  my   service^.,6* 
"that   very  many,  nnd   almost  general  alterationsvol.il. 
"  should  be  made  in  UcUyid,  both  in  the  civiJ  god  Append, 
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"  military  parts  of  the  government;  that   several 

"  persons  who  were  recommended   and  placed   by 

"  you  (and  who  were  fit  to  be  so  at  that  time)  must 

"  now  be  removed.     For  which  reason,  and  others 

"  of  the  like  nature,  I  have   resolved   to  put  that 

"  government  into  another  hand,  and  have  made 

"  choice  of  my  lord  Rochester,  who  is  every  way 

"fit  for  it;  and,    in   one   respect,  fitter  than   any 

"  other  man  can  be,  which  is,  that  the  near  *  re- 

"  lation  he  has  to  you  makes  your  concerns  and 

ft  those  of  your  family  to  be  his,  and  he  will  havo 

f(  that  care  of  them  which  I   desire  may  be  always 

"  continued.     And,  because  I  would  have  this  al- 

"  teration  appear  with  all  the   regard   and  conside- 

"  ration  that  I  have  for  you,  I   offer  it  to  yourself 

"  to  propose  in  what  manner  you  would  wish  it  to 

"  be  done;  and  afterwards,  if  you  choose  to  stay 

*'  in  that  country,  all  whom  I  employ  shall  pay  you 

"  all  the  respect  your  merit  and  long  constant  ser- 

"  vices   can  expect;  and  whenever  you  come  hi- 

*'  ther,  you   shall  receive   the   same   marks   of  my 

*'  kindness,    esteem,    and  confidence  you  have  hi- 

"thertohad;  and  this  you  may  depend  upon.     No- 

"  thing  I  have  now  resolved  on  this  subject  shall 

<(  be  public  till  I  hear  from  you,  arid  so  be  sure  of 

ec  my  kindnesses. 

CHARLES  REX/' 

THUS  was  the  favorite  design  revealed.  The 
total  alteration  in  all  departments  could  be  intended 
only  to  introduce  the  catholic  party.  The  person 
destined  to  the  government  was  to  be  abridged  in 
his  most  essential  powers.  He  was  not  to  interfere 
in  any  military  matters,  or  to  name  the  lowest  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  army.  This  whole  province 
was  to  be  assigned  to  a  lieutenant-general ;  and  Tal- 
bot,  the  well-known  patron  of  the  popish  party,  was 
to  be  invested  with  this  station  and  authority.  Or- 

mond 

*^  :    • 

•*  The  daughter  of  lord  Hyde,  now  earl  of  Rochester,  had  lately 
been  married  to  tlie  young  earl  of  Oisory,  graudiou  to.  the  duke  of  Or- 
jnonci. 
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mond  was  comforted  in  his  disgrace,  by  finding 
that  the  charge  of  forming  a  popish  army  was  not 
committed  to  him.  "  I  was  much  to  seek,"  said  Carte, 
he  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  "  what  it  °rm 
fc  could  be  that  was  fit  for  the  king  to  command, 
"and  yet  would  be  hard  to  impose  upon  me  to  p 
fc  execute.  For  such  things  the  king  was  pleased 
"  to  say  were  to  be  done  by  my  successor;  but  new 
(f  I  think  that  riddle  is  expounded  in  the  restraints 
"  put  upon  my  lord  of  Rochester;  one  whereof  is, 
"  that  he  shall  not  dispose  of  the  lowest  commissi- 
"  oned  office  in  the  army.  I  confess  it  would  have 
"  been  very  uneasy  to  me  to  have  continued  in  the 
"  government  upon  those  conditions ;  and  I  should 
"  have  thought  it  not  very  dutiful  to  have  refused  to 
te  serve  the  king  upon  any  terms,  or  in  any  sta- 
<c  tion.  From  this  difficulty,  I  thank  God  and  the 
"  king,  I  am  delivered,  and  I  am  so  well  pleased 
"  that  I  am,  that  if  it  had  been  told  me  this  was 
<e  one  of  the  charges  intended,  I  should  have  owned 
fc  my  remove  from  the  government  for  a  greater  fa- 
"  vor  than  my  placing  in  it  in  the  most  prosperous 
fr  time." 

NOR  doth  the  earl  of  Rochester  seem  to  have 
been  insensible  to  the  mortification  of  assuming  the 
government  with  such  limitations;  at  least  he  dis- 
covered some  reluctance  to  assuming  it.  The  king 
seemed  again  disposed  to  change  his  measures  and 
his  counsellors:  and  in  this  sudden  fluctuation,  it 
was  natural  for  a  nobleman  of  figure  and  conse- 
quence, allied  to  the  royal  family,  not  to  be  very 
forward  to  hazard  his  interest  at  court  by  retiring 
to  another  kingdom.  All  projects  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  Irish  affairs  appeared  suspended. 
The  hopes  of  the  protestant  subjects  revived,  those 
of  the  Romitnists  in  Ireland  were  proportionally 
depressed,  when  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
attended  with  the  immediate  recal  of  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  passions 
and  prospects  of  the  several  inhabitants,  and  opened 
a  new  scene  in  this  country,  worthy  of  being  dis- 
tinctly considered. 

CHAP. 
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....  Their  resolution.  . .  . Kirk  arrives  in  Lake  Foyle 

He  retires.  . .  .  The  garrison  still  obstinate.  .  .  .Barbarity 
of  Mareschal  Rosen.  . .  .Piteous  distresses  of  the  garrison. 
....  They  are  relieved  in  their  extremity ....  The  siege 
raised.  .  .  .Conduct  and  successes  of  the  Etmiskillcners «  .  .  * 
Battle  of  New-town^  Butler. 

JTOURTEEN  years  had  elapsed  since  the  royal  A.  D. 
brothers  first  betrayed  their  purpose  of  establish- 1684< 
ing  a  popish  interest  in  Ireland.  Here  they 
deemed  the  experiment  less  hazardous,,  and  here 
the  experiment  was  made  in  consequence  of  their 
private  agreement  with  France.  Terrified  by  the 
spirited  remonstrances  of  an  English  parliament, 
they  suspended  their  attempts.  They  renewed  them 
when  the  royal  authority  seemed  above  controul ; 
Charles,  with  a  careless  acceptance  of  any  measures 
which  promised  to  confirm  the  ascendency  he  had 
acquired;  James,  with  a  bigotted  and  passionate 
atfection  for  popery.  When  his  schemes  and  his 
power  were  apparently  on  the  point  of  ruin,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  invested  with  sovereignty.  He 
ascended  the  throne  amidst  tlie  acclamations  of  a 
triumphant  faction,,  which  he  mistook  for  the  uni- 
versal joy  of  all  his  subjects.  His  religion  had  not 
been  concealed ;  it  was  now  openly  and  formally 
avowed. 

SUCH  a  prince  unexpectedly  seated  in  such  tri- 
umph on  the  throne  of  England,  naturally  inspired 
the  popish  subjects  of  Ireland  with  the  most  extra- 
vagant expectations.  They  already  saw  the  victory 
of  their  religion  over  all  its  adversaries;  they  fan- 
cied themselves  already  restored  to  the  possessions 
of  their  fathers;  and,  roused  from  that  depression 
they  had  so  long  endured,  they  enjoyod  the  flatter-  S('cret 
inqr  prospect  of  redress,  of  power  and  consequence,  J*)nsult9.of 

c  i    f  c  i  v.        i      •       i  the  popish 

ot  royal  tavor,  ot  every  advantage  to   be  derived  p.my. 
from  a  king  of  their  own  religion.      Ormond,  whom  Suite 
the  violent  and  bigotted  of  their  party  considered    T 
as  a  mortal  enemy.,  was  removed  from  his  govern-  Me 
VOL.  III.  3Q  ment, 
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nrienf,  with  evident  impatience  of  his  continuing  in 
power,  even  for  the  shortest  time.  He  was  directed 
to  resign  the  sword  immediately  to  two  lords  jus- 
tices. The  age  and  infirmities  of  the  duke  were 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  removal;  and,  in  pub- 
lic., Qrmond  affected  to  believe  this  to  be  the  real 
cause.  During  his  administration  a  stately  hospital 
had  been  erected  near  Dublin  for  the  reception  of 
old  soldiers;  hither  he  invited  the  military  officers  to 
an  entertainment,  and,  at  the  conclusion  holding  his 
giass  filled  to  the  brim,  he  thus  addressed  himself 

to  the  company.     "See,  gentlemen! They  say 

"  at  court  I  am  old  and  doating. — But  my  hand  js> 
"  steady,  nor  doth  my  heart  fail ;  and  I  hope  to  con- 
(f  vince  some  of  them  of  their  mistake. — This  to  the 
"  king's  health." 

BUT  however  Ormond  concealed  his  sentiments 
of  the  king's  real  purpose,  the  protestant  subjects  of 
Ireland  felt    the    most    melancholy   apprehensions. 
They  saw  the  popish  gentry  crowding  in  triumph  to 
the   capital,   busy    in   consultation,    intemperate   in 
their  expressions  of  joy,  vaunting  their  own  loyalty, 
traducing  and  reviling   others.      Every    rumour  of 
their  meetings  was  received  with  terror,  and  every 
violent  expression  reported  with  dismay.    Imaginary 
dan  gel's  were  discovered  in  the  choice  of  a  new  coun- 
cil, though  composed  of  protestants,   and  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  lords  justices,  who  had  repeatedly 
approved  their  fidelity  in  this  station  ;   Boyle,   pri- 
mate and  chancellor,  and   Forbes  earl  of  Granard. 
In  this  time  of  fear,  Boyle  was  considered  by  the  pu- 
ritans as  a  churchman   little  removed  from  popery  ; 
Granard  was  regarded  by  the  churchman  as  a  sec- 
tary invidiously  advanced  to  divide  the   protestant 
interest.     The  prelate  was  indeed   impressed   with 
high  notions  of  loyalty,  and  the  earl  had  married  a 
lady  of  presb'yterian  principles;  he  was  the  protector 
of  the  northern    puritans,   had  humanely   screened 
their  teachers  from  those  severities  which  in  Eng- 
land proved  both  odious  and  impolitic,  and  gained 
them  a  pension    of  five  hundred  pounds   annually 
from  government, 

BUT 
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BUT  whatever  difference  was  apprehended  in  the  A.   D. 
political  or  religious  sentiments  of  these  governors, 1685* 
they  now  concurred  amicably  in  support  of  the  ge- 
neral interest  of  protestants,  and  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity.    Futile  informations  were   every    day   re- 
ceived from  papists  of  plots  formed  against  the  king, 
by  those  whom  they  called  fanatics.     Reports  were 
made  by  protestants  of  expressions  violent  and  dan- 
gerous, used  by  popish  gentry  in  their  private  meet- 
ings. But  all  such  officious  accusations  were  equally 
discouraged.     Yet  so  intolerable  was  the  insolence 
of  papists,  and  so  violent  were  the  clamours  of  both 
parties,  that  Granard  intimated   a  desire  of  being 
dismissed  from  his  station.     James  thought  his  ser- 
vice so  necessary  for   the  present,  that  in  a  letter, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  he  assured  him,,  that  no- 
thing should  be  done   in   Ireland    prejudicial  to  the 
protcslant  interest.     These  assurances  were  commu- 
nicated; and  the  justices  laboured  to  allay  the  fears 
of  protestants,,  by  representing  the  improbability  of 
any   scheme  being   meditated   in   favor  of  popery, 
when  the  English  and  Scottish  subjects  were  so  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  possessed  of  all  the  force  and 
authority  of  the  kingdom. 

THE  effects  of  these  prudent  endeavors  to  pre-lbid. 
serve  the  public  peace,  were  soon  discovered  on  the 
attempts  made  in  Scotland  and  England  to  disturb 
the  government  of  James.  The  forces  of  Ireland 
marched  with  alacrity  to  the  northern  province,  to  . 
be  transported,  if  necessary,  and  to  serve  against!  lie 
adherents  of  Argyle.  During  the  rebellion  of  Mou- 
mouth,  the  popish  subjects  every  moment  flattered 
themselves  that  some  puritans  at  least  would  endea- 
vour to  raise  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  this  popu- 
lar duke;  it  was  even  whispered,  and  believed,  that 
the  earl  of  Granard  intended  to  share  his  fortunes. 
But,  to  the  utter  disappointment  of  all  mch  expec- 
tations, no  commotion  was  attempted,  no  signs  of 
disloyalty  appeared;  every  subject  of  Ireland  ex- 
pressed an  abhorrence  of  Monrnouth's  attempt,  and 
a  resolution  to  support  the  reigning  prince.  Still  the 

virulent 
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virulent  and  designing  of  the  popish  party  spread 
their  futile  rumours  of  plots  and  insurrections,  and 
affected  a  deadly  terror  of  fanatics.  The  vulgar 
of  their  communion  were  assured,  that  the  protest- 
ants  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  cut  them  off  by  a 
general  massacre;  that  they  assembled  frequently  by 
night,  and  were  on  the  point  of  executing  their 
bloody  purpose.  Some  were  really  alarmed ;  many 
pretended  fear.  They  abandoned  their  dwellings, 
and  concealed  themselves  from  the  imaginary  dan- 
ger. Tales  were  framed,  informations  taken  by 
magistrates,  and  transmitted  to  the  state.  The  lords 
justices,  to  allay  the  ferment,  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  proclamation  against  "  night-meeting,"  a 
new  species  of  crime,  the  invention  of  malignant 
and  designing  men,  who  wished  to  give  their  party 
the  merit  of  being  persecuted;  and,  by  loading 
their  adversaries  with  odium,  to  justify  any  severi- 
ties that  might  hereafter  be  inflicted  on  them. 

JAMES  now  felt  himself  possessed  of  that  vigor 
which  a  prince  derives  from  a  discomfited  rebellion. 
He  declared  his  purpose  of  employing  popish  offi- 
cers in  England,  and  even  cautioned  his  parliament 
against  the  presumption  of  objecting  to  this  exer- 
cise of  prerogative.  In  Ireland  he  proceeded  with 
still  less  reserve.  A  letter  to  the  lords  justices  and 
council  informed  them,  that  the  contagion  of  Mon- 
rnouth's  rebellion  had  been  extensively  diffused  ; 
that,  for  the  safety  of  Ireland,  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary to  recal  the  arms  of  the  militia,  and  to  depo- 
site  them  in  the  king's  stores.  This  militia  was  en- 
tirely formed  of  protestants,  embodied,  armed,  and 
disciplined  by  the  duke  of  Orrnond.  The  order 
for  resigning  their  arms  was  received  with  conster- 
nation by  men  trained  to  an  habitual  horror  of 
the  popish  Irish,  and  who  now  expected  to  be  ex- 
posed defeifceless  to  their  fury.  This  conster- 
nation was  encreased  by  the  intemperance  of  pa- 
pists, who  exulted  over  their  rivals,  and  threatened 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  government,  should 

they 
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they  betray  their  rebellions  purposes,,  by  retain - 
ipg  any  arms,  even  those  of  their  own  property. 
The  justices  were  not  without  their  fears  that  the 
proclamation  for  disarming  them  might  be  attended 
with  some  commotion.  Primate  Boyle  was  employ- 
ed to  practice  with  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  la- 
boured to  dissipate  their  terror.  He  exhorted  them 
to  display  their  loyalty,  by  chearfully  depositing 
their  arms  in  the  king's  stores,  where  they  would  be 
well  preserved,  and  lye  at  hand  ready  to  be  resumed 
on  any  danger.  The  citizens  resigned  their  arms 
with  the  better  grace,  by  pretending  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  his  arguments.  Their  example  influenced 
other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  places  the 
orders  of  government  were  obeyed  without  appa- 
rent reluctance. 

THE  disarming  so  considerable  a  body  of  pro- 
testants  was  but  the  beginning  of  that  great  work 
which   James   now  meditated,   and   which,   to   the 
utter  dissatisfaction  of  the  impatient  Irish,  was  to  be 
disclosed  gradually,  and  with  some  degree  of  cau- 
tion.     A    new   chief  governor  was   now  destined 
for  Ireland,  who  might  act  with  greater  authority, 
and   a   more   cordial   compliance   with   the   king's 
wishes  than  could  be  expected  from  the  present  lords 
justices.      All  thoughts  of  employing  the  earl  'of 
Rochester  in  this  kingdom  had  ended  with  the  life 
of  Charles  the  Second.     He  was  advanced  by  his 
brother-in-law  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high  treasurer 
of  England.     Talbot,  the  great  patron  of  the  Irish,  King'* 
iyas  created  earl  of  Tyrconnell ;  and  scarcely  had  State  °f 
the   rebellion   of  Monmouth   been  subdued,  when  [^ta^°~ 
the  Irish  catholic  clergy,  in  the  fullness  of  their  zeal,  Of  ire_ 
and  pride  of  imaginary  consequence,  framed  a  pe-  land, 
tition  to  the   king,   that   he  would  be  pleased   to  Appe 
establish  this  earl  in  such  authority  in   Ireland,  as    °' "' 
might  secure  them   in  the  exercise  of  their  functi- 
ons.    But  James  could  not  yet  resign  himself  to 
such  counsellors.     Talbot  had  but  just  now  been 
ennobled,  and  might  be  well  contented  to  serve  the 
king's  purposes  in  a  station  inferior  to  that  of  chief 

governor 
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governor.  He  was  unpopular,  and  even  odious 
to  many  of  the  English  nation.,  and  the  king  him- 
self knew  that  he  was  precipitate  and  incautious. 
For  the  present  therefore,  he  complied  with  his 
more  moderate  counsellors;  and  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don,, his  other  brother-in-law,  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  . 

THE  king's  pear  affinity  to  Clarendon,  and  the 
exalted  principles  of  loyalty  and  submission  which 
this  lord  professed,  and  which  was  indeed  the  fashi- 
onable language  of  courtiers,  persuaded  James  that 
he  might  not  be  averse  to  promoting  bis  designs ; 
nor  were   they   entirely   concealed    from  him.     In 
Clarend.   jjjs  public  instructions,  the  king  intimated  a  desire 
vo*j'j       of  introducing  catholics  into  corporations,  and  in- 
p,  us.      vesting  them  with  magistracies  and  judicial  oth'ces 
4to.          At  the  same  time,  some  condescension  was  to  be 
shewn  to  the  terrors  and    suspicions  of   the   pro- 
testant  party.     The  new  lord  lieutenant  was  com- 
manded to  declare,  that  his  majesty  had  no  intention 
of  altering  the  acts  of  settlement.     Thus,  by   as- 
certaining the  bounds  which   he  was  not  to  pass, 
James  reserved  the  liljerty,  and  almost  intimated  his 
purpose  of  ^ndulging  the  Irish  catholics  in  every 
other  particular. 

LORD  CLARENDON,    in    his    speech   to   the   privy 
council  on  receiving  the  sword   of  state,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  assuming  the  administration  in 
such  perfect  peace  and  quietness.     But  in   tin's  he 
was  insincere,  or  greatly    deceived ;     for,    at    this 
juncture,  Ireland  was  in  considerable  ferment.     No 
.sooner  had  the  protestant   militia    been    disarmed, 
than  those  savage  banditti,  called  tories,   issued   in 
vast  numbers  from  their  private  haunts,  to  the  ex- 
treme  terror   and  annoyance  of  the  civilized    and 
industrious.     The  English  were  defenceless  against 
their  ravages ;  the  Irish  would  not   suppress  their 
friends  and  kinsmen.     The  grievance  was  so  mani- 
fest and  urgent,  that  Clarendon  was  empowered  to 
restore  some  arms  to  those  who  were  fit   to  be  en  - 
trusted,  and  most  exposed  to  depredations;   but  he 

was 
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was  too  cautious  to  exercise  this  power  with  the  ne- 
cessary speed  and  alacrity.  In  the  mean  time  the 
protestant  subjects  not  only  became  a  prey  to  rob-^l*j 
bers,  but  were  exposed  to  the  malice  of  another  set 
of  miscreants  still  more  detestable.  A  number  of 
informers  suddenly  started  up  in  various  quarters, 
and  laboured  to  involve  their  neighbours  in  the 
guilt  of  treason.  They  tortured  their  inventions 
for  plausible  fiction,  or  ransacked  the  memories  for 
the  casual  conversations  of  several  years  past,  in 
order  to  accuse  the  English  inhabitants  of  words 
spoken  against  the  king  when  duke  of  York.  The 
protestant  who  exacted  rent  from  his  tenant,  he 
who  repelled  the  violence  of  a  tory,  he  who  had  at 
any  time  given  any  offence  to  his  neighbour,  was 
suddenly  accused,  sometimes  imprisoned,  exposed 
to  a  litigious  prosecution,  or  harassed  with  continual 
apprehensions  from  revenge  and  perjury.  Infor- 
mations multiplied  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and 
wero  daily  heaped  on  the  lord  lieutenant.  He  saw 
clearly  through  their  falsehood  and  malice,  yet 
could  not  venture  openly  to  discourage  them,  as 
the  king  retained  an  unprincely  resentment  of  . 
offences  committed  against  him  before  his  accession, ' 
and  as  he  affected  a  particular  jealousy  of  the  pro- 
testant subjects  in  Ireland. 

THE  Irish  catholics  were  no  strangers  to  this  pre- 
possession of  the  king,  nor  were  their  leaders  inat- 
tentive to  take  advantage  of  it.     Though  they  could 
not  yet   attempt  to   subvert  the   act  of  settlement, 
yet  they  prepared  a  petition  for  the  relief  of  tho^e 
who  had  suffered  by  these  acts;   an  application    not 
in  itself  entirely  unreasonable,  but  justlv  offensive 
in   the   manner   of  it;   for   it    was  agreed  to  ch use 
agents  from  the  several  counties,  who,    without  any 
intervention   of  the   lieutenant,    wrre   to   repair   to ". 
England,  and   address   themselves  directly   to   the  Ibid, 
throne.     The    more    moderate   of    their    party  re-  vo]  }- 
fused  to  concur  in  a  proceeding  disrespectful  to  the^V^ 
governor,     who  had    acted    with   lenity,     and  even 
some  degree  of  indulgence  to  the  Irish  catholics. 

Their 
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Their  next  petition,  therefore,  was  conveyed  to  him ; 
and  in  this  they  had  the  hardiness  to  desire  a  gene- 
ral reversal  of  the  outlawries  occasioned  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-one. 
This,  as  lord  Clarendon  expresses  it,  "  would  great- 
"  ly  alarm  the  English,,  and  perhaps  startle  some 
"  of  the  Irish  too,  who  had  gotten  new  estates." 
And,  however  the  case  of  some  particulars  might 
have  merited  attention  and  favor,  yet  the  petition, 
if  granted  in  its  full  extent,  must  have  been  consi- 
dered as  the  previous  step,  to  an  utter  subversion  of 
all  establishments  of  property.  But  the  Irish  knew 
no  moderation  in  their  demands.  Their  gentry 
crowded  round  Whitehall,  and  were  graciously  re- 
ceived. Hither  Tyrconnel  had  repaired  on  the 
arrival  of  lord  Clarendon  in  Ireland.  He  made 
such  representations  of  Irish  affairs  as  suited  the 
interests  of  his  party,  or  gratified  the  violence  of  his 
passions,  and  was  heard  with  perfect  confidence  by 
his  deluded  master. 

IT  soon  appeared  that  the  power  of  this  lord  was 
irresistible,  and  that  the  most   violent  and   offensive 
Clarend.   measures  were  most  agreeable  to  the  cabinet.     The 
***•         seals  of  Ireland  were  suddenly  taken  from  primate 
vo '  '       Boyle,  and  a  new  chancellor  was  sent  from  England, 
Sir  Charles  Porter,  a  man  whose  distressed  circum- 
stances promised  to  render  him  implicitly  submissive 
to   the    court.      Three  protestant  judges,  without 
any  reason  assigned,  any  objection  alleged    against 
their   conduct,    were    at   once    removed  ;   in    their 
places,  two  popish  lawyers  of  Irish  birth,  Nugent 
and  Daly,  and  one  Ingolsby,  an  Englishman,  were 
raised  to  the  bench ;  and    when    Ingolsby  declined 
this  preferment,  Rice,  another   Irish  lawyer,  not  of 
unexceptionable  character,  was  chosen  to  supply  his 
place.     In  vain  did  lord  Clarendon  represent,  that 
the   admission  of  Roman  catholics   into    offices  of 
trust  and  honor,  without  taking  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, was  contrary  to  law.     To  James  such   lan- 
Vo!.  I.     guage  was  impertinent    and  uncourtly.      All  these 
passim.     new  popish  judges,  and  some  popish  lawyers,  were. 

admitted 
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admitted  into  the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  an  honour 
not  hitherto  conferred  on  men  of  their  rank,  llice  was 
ashamed  of  such  advancement,  and  hesitated ;  Nagle, 
an  active  and  skilful  lawyer  of  the  popish  party,  and 
greatly  favored  by  Tyrconnel,  declined  to  accept 
an  honour  which  would  interfere  with  the  business 
and  solid  advantages  of  his  profession. 

EVEN    the    rumours   of  such    changes    and  ap-  Clarond. 
pointments  were  sufficient  to  alarm  the  English  pro- Lett- 
testants.   Traders  sold  their  effects,  and  abandoned™^' 
a  country  in  which  they  expected  a  speedy  establish-  &  passim. 
merit  of  popery,  and   a  total  confusion  of  property.  A.  D. 
To  console  him  from  the  loss   of  his  regiment,    the 1086>     * 
earl  of  Granard  was  appointed  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, an  office  hitherto  unknown  in  Ireland :    but,  de- 
clining to  accept  this  honor,   and  declaring  his  pur- 
pose to  retire  from  public  business,  he  cncreascd  the 
apprehensions   of  his  party  by  thus  discovering  his 
own.     The  Irish,  instead  of  waiting  quietly  for  the 
effects  of  the  king's  favor,   seemed  rather  .solicitous 
to  augment  the  terror  of  their  rivals.     They  boasted 
their  correspondence  with  Whitehall,   and  their  in- 
telligence of  every  purpose  of  their  favorite   mo- 
narch.     They  talked  with  confidence  of  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  army  ;   they  whispered  their  ex- 
pectations of  some  extraordinary  changes  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.     The   archbishopric  of  Cashel  was 
vacant,   nor  could   the   kin<j  be  persuaded  to  fill  it 
up.     The  popish  clergy  did  not  scruple  to  report 
that  he  had  written  to  the  pope  to  nominate  a  new 
archbishop.  And,  although  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  mere  suggestion  of  their  vanity,  yet  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  revenue  of  this,   and  other  vacant, 
sees,   were  reserved  for  the  maintenance   of  popish 
bishops.     Orders  wrere  issued  by   the  king's   com- 
mand that  the  catholic  clergy  should  not  be  molest- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  their  functions;  and  these  were 
soon  followed  by  a  notification  of  the  royal  plea- 
sure, that  their  prelates  should  appear  publicly  in 
the  habit  of  their  ord? r      The    protestant    clergy 
\vere  prohibited  from  treating  of  controversial  points 
VOL.  III.  3  R  in 
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in  the  pulpit.      In  this  particular  their  conduct  was 
strictly  watched  ;  and  whoever  presumed  to  glance  the 
slightest  reflection  on  popery,  was  instantly  delated 
to  the  king,  and  marked  as  disaffected  and  seditious. 
Vol.  I.          To  encrease  that  gloom  now  evidently  impressed 
^et-         on  every  protestant,   the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  arrived 
July7 20     m  Irelan(l  with  power  to  command  and  regulate  the 
army,  independent  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  with  par- 
ticular orders  for  the  admission  of  Roman  catholics 
to  the  freedom  of  corporations,  and  the  offices  of 
sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace,   and  w  ith  a  num- 
ber of  new  military  commissions,  whereby  the  old 
protestant  officers  were  suspended,   and  the  worst 
and  meanest  of  the  catholic  party  substituted  in  their 
place.     His  natural  violence  was  enilarned  by  the 
extravagant  adulations  with  which  the  popish  party 
.received  their  patron  and  protector,  and  prompted 
him  to  the  most  insolent  and  contemptuous  treat- 
i  ment  of  the  lord  lieutenant.     He   raved   of  the  ini- 
quity of  the  acts  of  settlement,  of  misconduct  in  the 
;whole  administration  of  Ireland,  of  the  baseness  and 
disloyalty  of  particular  persons.      He  proceeded  to 
execute  the  king's  commands  with  furious  impati- 
ence:  officers  and  private  men  were  dismissed  from 
the  army,  without  any  plausible  cause  assigned,  fre- 
quently with  abuse  and  contumely,  sometimes  with 
injustice  and   cruelty.     Their  places  were  supplied 
by  Irish  catholics ;   and,    in  all  preferments,  thoso 
Irish  only  were  taken  in,  who  entertained  the  high- 
est notions  of  the  authority  of  the  pope.     The  vul- 
gar, in  their  astonishing  ignorance,  when  they  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,   imagined  that  they  had 
sworn   fidelity  to  the  pope  and  their  religion,   and 
declared  that  their  priests  had  forbidden   them  to 
take  any  other  oath. 

THE  king's  instructions  to  Tyrconnel  implied  no 
more  than  that  all  subjects  indiscriminately  should 
be  admitted  to  serve  his  majesty,  without  regard  to 
their  religious  principles ;  but  this  lord  issued  strict 
orders  that  none  but  catholics  should  be  admitted 
into  the  arrny.  Lord  Clarendon  was  offended,  and 

.  remon- 
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remonstrated  againt  a  conduct  which  must  enflame 
the  jealousies  already  raised  amongst  the  king's  sub- 
jects.     Tyrconnel  was  for  a  moment  confounded,  Le"en" 
and  had  the  meanness  to  deny  his  own  orders.    But  July' 22, 
lord  Roscommon,  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  assert- 
ed to  his  face,  that  he  and  other  officers  had  received 
these  orders  from  him  in  terms  the  most  peremptory 
and  explicit. 

THE  bolder  and  more  violent  of  the  popish  party 
declared,  that  in  a  few  months  not  one  protestant 
would  be  left  in  the  army;  and  now  that  they  had 
gotten  arms,  they  would  speedily  regain  their 
lands.  Some  of  the  old  proprietors  cautioned  the 
tenants  against  paying  any  rent  to  their  English 
landlords ;  and,  with  the  some  insolence,  some  po- 
pish clergy  forbad  the  people  to  pay  tythes  to  pro- 
testant incumbents. 

THE  earl  of  Clarendon  was  every  day  alarmed 
with  intelligence  of  these  extravagancies,  and  every 
day  insulted  by  the  violence  of  Tyrconnel.  He  was 
even  accused  of  reluctance  in  obeying  the  king's  or- 
ders, because  he  did  not  at  once  pour  in  numbers 
of  catholic  freemen  into  every  corporation,  and  es- 
tablish catholic  magistrates  in  every  county,  before 
he  could  inform  himself  of  their  claims,  characters, 
and  qualifications.  The  principles  in  which  he  had 
been  trained  taught  him  an  implicit  submission  to 
his  sovereign ;  and  that  it  was  his  part  only  to  re- 
present the  impropriety  and  danger  of  such  orders 
as  he  disapproved,  without  presuming  to  disobey 
them,  or  to  retire  from  his  station.  Agreeably  to 
these  principles,  he  remonstrated  both  to  the  king*Vol.  I. 
and  Sunderland  against  the  heat  and  presumption.of 
Tyrconnel ;  yet  with  a  pliancy  which  at  this  day 
reflects  no  honor  on  his  character,  declared  the  ut- 
most readiness  to  execute  the  king's  purposes,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  though  in  a  manner  less  offen- 
sive and  alarming. 

To  quiet  the  suspicion!  and  fears  of  protestants, 
he  recommended  a  commission  of  grace  for  confirm- 
ing titles,  and  a  general  pardon  for  offensive  word* 

spoken 
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spoken  against  the  king  while   duke   of  York,   to 
put  an  end  to  litigious  prosecutions.     But  Sunder- 
land  returner,  no  answer  to  his  representations,  and 
was  even  suspected  of  secreting  his  letters  from  the 
king;  nor  did  James  vouchsafe  any  explanation  of 
Claren.      his  sentiments.     He  now  positively   refused  to  re- 
V'MT      Pea*  n*s  f°nner  assurances  of  maintaining  the  acts  of 
P°i&       settlement  by  a  proclamation.     Tyrconnel  was  left 
at  liberty  to  proceed  in  his  usual  course  of  violence. 
Having  already  filled  one   complete   moiety  of  the 
army  with  Irish  catholics,  he  hastened  to  England, 
denouncing  tho  terror  of  his  influence   against  all 
those  who  had  not  served  the  king  with  sufficient  ar- 
dour.    He  was  attended  by  Nagle,  the  ablest,  most 
acute,  and  artful  of  the  Irish  lawyers,  a  violent  itn- 
pugner  of  the  acts  of  settlement,  and  who  was  now 
to  employ  all  his  artifice  to  persuade  the  king,  if 
not  utterly  to  rescind,  at  least  to   invalidate   these 
acts.     The  case  of  many  suilbrers  who  could  not  be 
restored  to  their  estates  from  the  want  of  lands  to 
reprize  the  present  possessors,  alForded  arguments 
sufficiently  plausible,  and  which  a  man  of  his  abili- 
Secret      ties  could  enforce  with  great  advantage.     But  seve- 
Consults,  ral  of  the  king's  counsellors  retained  a  warm  aftcc- 
&c-          tion  for  what  was  called  the  English  interest  in  Ire- 
land ;  they  dreaded  the  violence  of  Tyrconnel  and 
his  projector,  and   the  danger  of  breaking  in  on 
those  establishments  of  property  which  had  subsisted 
for  twenty  years,  and  by  which   the   country  had 
been  remarkably  improved.     Their  representations 
had  some  effect  upon  the  king.     Nagle  could   not 
immediately  be  admitted  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  was 
at  length  received  with  evident  coldness.     But  his 
patron,  and  the  more   violent  of  the  popish  party, 
resolved   to  make  some  use  of  his  abilities.     They 
employed  him  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  injustice  of 
the  acts  of  settlement.     It  was  published   in   the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Coventry,  and  hence  known, 
and  much  spoken  of  in  those  days,  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Coventry  Letter." 
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IN  the  mean  time,  Clarendon  was  accused  to 
king  of  male-administration  in  several  instances,  al- ^^ 
leged  without  regard  to  candour  or  veracity.     Hisvo 
defence  was  clear  and  satisfactory ;  but  his  brother, 
Rochester,    refused   to  renounce   his   religion,  and 
was  removed  from  his  office  of  treasurer.    lie  him- 
self was  not  found  an   instrument  suited  to   all  the 
designs,  wildly  conceived  and    hastily    pursued   by 
the  bigotted  or  insidious  counsellors  of  a  bigotted 
and  deluded  king.     The  appointment  of  u  successor 
to  lord  Clarendon  became  an  object  of  deliberation 
in  the  cabinet.     Several   lords  were   proposed   and  Memoirs 
rejected  by  the  king.     Sunderland,  the  present  mi- of Irclajid. 
nister,  flattered  the  partialities  of  his  master,  by  re- 
commending the  unworthiest  and   most  dangerous 
of  all  the  competitors.     Tyrconnel  stipulated  to  pay 
him  an  annual  pension  from  the  profits  of  the  IrisU 
government,  and  by  his  interest  was  appointed  chief 
governor  of  Ireland,  with  the  inferior   title  of  lord 
deputy. 

AND  here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  view  the 
character  of  this  lord  more  nearly  than  it  hath  been 
hitherto  exhibited.  A  native  of  Ireland,  descended 
from  the  race  of  old  English  of  the  Pale,  he  came 
into  the  world  about  the  time  when  this  race  were 
particularly  united  with  the  original  Irish ;  and, 
from  concurring  in  their  political  intrigues,  were  led 
to  concur  in  their  insurrection.  From  his  infancy 
he  imbibed  his  sentiments  in  religion  and  politics 
from  the  most  bigotted  to  popery,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  English  government.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  witness  of  the  carnage  at  Drogheda;  and 
on  his  escape  from  this  infernal  scene,  naturally  re^ 
tained  a  violent  abhorrence  of  fanatics,  in  which  de- 
nomination he  included  all  of  the  protest  ant  party. 
Obsequiousness  and  vivacity  recommended  him  to 
the  royal  brothers  on  the  continent,  at  a  time  when 
an  obsequious  and  lively  associate  was  particularly 
suited  to  the  vacant  hours  of  their  exile.  Here  he 
discovered  his  resentment  and  his  spirit  in  no  very 
honorable  manner,  by  proposing  to  assassinate  Oli- 
ver 
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ver  Cromwell.  When  provoked  by  the  supposed 
injuries  of  his  party,  he  afterwards  threatened  to 
turn  his  poignard  on  the  duke  of  Orniond :  but  in 
such  menaces  he  discovered  more  of  passion  and 
malignity  than  of  resolution.  He  was  incautious 
and  precipitate;  virulent  in  his  censures,  with  a 
disregard  to  truth,  which  even  became  proverbial ; 
furious  in  his  animosities  to  a  degree  of  apparent 
frenzy,  yet  not  with  that  placability  which  some- 
times attends  the  sudden  start  of  passion  ;  his  re- 
venge was  steadily  and  unalterably  pursued :  his  at- 
tachment to  the  popish  party  was  merely  factious, 
\vithout  attention  or  regard  to  the  different  modes 
of  religion,  for  his  life  was  profligate,  and  his  con- 
versation profane.  In  the  vanity  of  that  power  he 
gradually  acquired,  he  insulted  his  superiors,  and 
tyrannized  over  those  below  him :  to  the  one  his 
deportment  was  vulgar,  to  the  other  brutal.  If  at 
any  time,  he  condescended  to  artifice  and  insinuati- 
on, this  violence  to  his  natural  temper  was  soon  dis- 
covered, for  the  least  disappointment  cast  him  into 
a  paroxism  of  rage.  Every  step  of  his  exaltation  w  as 
gained  by  bribery  and  flattery,  and  enjoyed  with- 
out temper,  justice,  or  decency, 

To  this  popish  delegate  of  a  popish  prince,  lord 
Clarendon  resigned  the  sword  of  state,  in  a  general 
Clarend.  and  violent  agitation  of  the  kingdom.  He  embark - 
DUry.  cd  at  the  port  of  Dublin,  attended  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred protestant  families  of  Dublin,  who  abandoned 
a  country  where  t]ie  peace,  the  property,  and  the 
lives  of  protestants  were  exposed  to  the  malice  of 
the  meanest  and  most  malignant  of  a  party  now  ex- 
ulting in  the  fullness  of  their  triumph,  with  their 
friend  and  patron  in  supreme  authority,  attended 
by  popish  ministers  and  officers  of  state.  Sir  Charles 
Porter  had  not  proved  so  pliant  as  the  king  ex- 
pected. He  demeaned  himself  to  all  parties  with 
that  equity  and  impartiality  wliich  suited  his  station, 
and  declared  against  being  instrumental  in  any  il- 
legal or  clandestine  designs,  He  was  removed  from 

Ins 
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his  office,  and  Sir  Alexander  Fitton  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Chancery  in  Ireland,  a  man  convicted 
of  forgery,  and  publickly  stigmatised,  but  who  re- 
deemed the  infamy  of  his  character  by  conforming 
to  the  king's  religion.  An  appointment  so  odious 
and  alarming,  was  soon  followed  by  substituting 
Nagle,  the  popish  lawyer,  as  attorney-general,  in 
the  place  of  Sir  William  Domville,  a  protcstant, 
long  distinguished  by  his  loyalty  and  abilities.  Nu- 
gent and  Rice  were  advanced  to  the  station  of  chief 
judges;  Irish  papists  were  chosen  to  succeed  them,  Secret 
and  three  protestants  only  were  suffered  on  thc(£onriull3» 
benches.  Keating  and  Worth,  who  were  supposed  *"' 
implicitly  obedient,  and  Lyndon,  a  man  of  mean- 
ness and  insignificance.  In  courts  thus  supplied 
were  the  validity  of  outlawries  and  forfeitures,  the 
titles  of  protestants,  and  the  claims  of  papists  to  be 
determined. 

ALMOST  the  whole  army  of  Ireland  was  by  this A;  ?• 
time  formed  of  Irish  catholics,  and  a  number  of 
^rotestant  officers  deprived  of  commissions  which 
they  had  purchased,  and  gradually  driven  from  the 
kingdom,  sought  shelter  in  Holland,  poured  out 
their  grievances  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  were 
by  him  protected  and  employed.  The  admission 
of  catholics  into  the  several  corporations  had  pro- 
ceeded slowly  during  the  administration  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon ;  and  some  more  compendious  method  was 
to  be  devised,  to  invest  this  party  with  the  wholt* 
power  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  the  power  of 
modelling  all  future  parliaments.  Tyrconnel  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  without 
the  decency  of  assigning  any  plausible  pretence,  re- 
commended to  them  to  resign  their  charier  to  the 
king.  They  hesitated ;  he  grew  mose  peremptory ; 
they  still  delayed  their  answer;  in  a  rage  of  passion 
he  loaded  them  with  reproaches,  and  thundered  out 
the  severity  of  the  royal  vengeance  on  their  per- 
verseness.  It  was  vain  to  urge  reason  to  the  deputy, 
or  to  expect  justice  from  him.  Their  recorder  was 
dispatched  to  Whitehall;  introduced  to  the  king 
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by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  presented  their  petition, 
setting  forth  their  loyalty  and  services,  and  implor- 
ing* the  continuance  of  their  charter.  The  applica- 
tion was  rejected  with  disgrace.  A  quo  warranto 
was  immediately  issued,  and  judgment  hastily  pro- 
nounced against  their  charter.  Many  other  corpo- 
rations were  dissolved  by  the  same  procedure  within 
the  short  course  of  two  terms.  Some  corporations 
were  either  flattered  or  intimidated  into  a  surrender 
of  their  charters.  In  several  instances,  a  new  char- 
ter was  granted  to  such  men  as  the  attorney-general 
approved,  who  were  put  in  possession  of  the  corpo- 
ration by  a  popish  sheriff  and  the  former  possessors 
left  to  bring  their  action  before  popish  judges  against 
the  intruders ;  or,  w  here  these  had  greatest  power, 
the  ancient  members  were  imprisoned  for  their  dis- 
obedience. 

Secret          IN  forming  the  new  corporations  it  was  the  ge- 
t'onsults,  neral  rule,  that  in  great  cities  where  the  English  in- 
*c-         tercst  had  been  predominant,  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers should  be  catholics,  and  one-third  protestants ; 
but  those  called  protestant  were  chosen  from  quakers, 
or  other  enthusiasts,  from  the  poor,  the  profligate, 
and  contemptible.     And  although  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  adjacent  country  were  taken  into  eve- 
ry corporation,  yet  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  complete  these  bodies,  to  receive  an  additional 
number  of  the  most  scandalous  and  barbarous  Irish ; 
so  that  in  one  northern  city,  a  man  was  made  chief 
magistrate  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  gallows. 
FROM  the  invasions  made  by  James  on  the  learn- 
ed bodies  of  England,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
university  of  Dublin,  the  only  protestant  seminary 
in  Ireland,  should  have  been  entirely  unattempted.  It 
ofTrirT1  was  indeed  an  object  of  particular  envy  to  those  who 
Col.  Dub. wished  to  make  the  whole  island  papal ;  and  lord 
MS.        Clarendon  had  not  yet  been  removed,  when  the 
king's  mandate  was  presented  to  the  governors  of 
the  university,  directing  them  to  admit  one  Green, 
a   Roman   catholic,   to  a  professorship,  with  all  its 
emoluments  and  arrears  of  salary.     It  was  styled  in 

the 
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the  king's  letter  a  professorship  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage; and  so  ignorant  were  his  advisers,  that  no 
siich  establishment  had  ever  been  made.  The 
founder  and  his  grant,  the  office  and  its  emolu- 
ments, existed  only  in  their  imaginations.  Green 
was  thus  disappointed  ;  but  the  university  expected 
some  farther  attacks  with  the  most  melancholy  ap- 
prehensions. They  shared  in  the  general  conster- 
nation of  protestants  on  the  appointment  of  Tyr- 
connel  to  the  government  of  Ireland;  and  with  the 
timidity  of  retired  men,  seem  to  have  expected  eve* 
ry  violence  from  a  popish  administration. 

IN  these  terrors  they  resolved  to  convert  most  Archives 
of  their  plate  into  money,  for  the  purpose  of  erect-  u\  'Din- 
ing new  buildings  or  purchasing  new  lands.  The^,°l 
consent  of  their  visitors  was  obtained,,  and  the  con- 
sent of  Clarendon  tor  transporting  the  plate  (duty- 
free)  into  England,  as  to  a  better  market.  In  ihe 
mean  time,  Tyrconnel  arrives,  is  informed  of  this 
transaction,  seizes  the  plate  in  the  port  of  Dublin, 
and  deposits  it  in  the  king's  stores.  The  more  mo- 
derate of  his  advisers,  ashamed  of  this  tyranny, 
interposed,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  restore  it  to  the 
university.  The  plate  was  sold  ;  when,  in  an  in- 
stant all  the  absurd  fury  of  Tyrconnel  was  re- 
kindled. The  purchaser  appeared  before  him.  Nu- 
gent the  lord  chief  justice,  with  astonishing  impu- 
dence, accused  him  of  purchasing  stolen  goods,  the 
property  of  the  king,  ami  obliged  him  to  give  secu- 
rity to  prosecute  the  governors  of  the  university. 
Happily  Nagle  wa^  possessed  of  more  reason  and 
tempter,  and  by  the  authority  of  his  opinion,  de- 
fended them  from  any  farther  outrage.  But  the 
terror  of  this  senseless  violence  of  Tyrconnel  had 
not  yet  subsided,  when  another  letter  from  the  king 
directed  that  one  Doyle  should  be  admitted  to  a  fel- 
lowship, without  taking  any  oaths  but  the  oath  of  a. 
fellow.  The  man  was  wretchedly  insufficient,  and 
scandalously  profligate;  but  he  was  lately  reconciled 
to  popery,  and  the  merit  of  his  conversion  was  to 
be  rewarded.  Yet  here  again  the  ignorance  of  his 
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patrons  happily  defeated  the  purposes  of  their  party. 
The  oath  of  a  fellow  included  in  it  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  this  Doyle  refused  to  take.  The 
terms  of  the  king's  mandate  were  so  explicit,  that 
the  popish  judges  directed  him  to  procure"  a  second 
letter;  and  his  character  was  proved  to  be  so  in- 
famous, that  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  make  any 
farther  effort  in  his  favor.  The  vexation  of  Tyr- 
eonnel  at  this  disappointment  was  expressed  hi  a 
manner  worthy  of  him :  he  stopped  the  pension  an- 
nually paid  to  the  university  from  the  exchequer; 
and  which,  at  this  time,  made  the  most  consider- 
able part  of  their  subsistence. 

Secret  AND  now  the   kingdom   every  where  resounded 

(-'onsults,  with   complaints   of  the  meanness,  the   ignorance, 
£?"  V      and  brutality  of  popish  sheriffs,  scandalous  partiali- 
Stateof    ties  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  insolence  and  bar- 
thePro-    barities   of  military  officers,  robberies  unrestrained 
testants  ofancj  unpunished,  broils  wildly  raised,  and  murders 
reiaa  .    wtmton{;y  committed,  a  fearful  decay  of  trade,  and 
a  defiance  and  contempt  of  law.     Outlawries  were 
daily  reversed ;  the  sons  of  rebels  and   murderers 
stood  foremost  in  the   favor  of  government ;  hinds 
and  menial  servants  gained  offices  of  trust  and  au- 
thority, and  insulted  their  former  masters.     Indigent 
men   suddenly   advanced,  had   no  other  means  of 
supporting   their  new   stations,  but    by    involving' 
themselves  in  debts  which  they  were  neither  able 
nor  inclined  to  discharge,  and  even  forcing  goods 
from  tradesmen,  who  trembled  at  their  brutal  arro- 
gance.    The  credit   of  merchants   was  destroyed  ; 
numbers   of  artificers  Mere  reduced  to  beggary,  or 
driven  to  other  countries  for  subsistence ;  and  so  ig- 
norant were  the  popish  ministers,  that  they  beheld 
such  instances  of  public  calamity  without  concern, 
as  if  it  were  only  the  calamity  of  protestants. 
Memoirs       BUT   the   alarming  decrease    of   the     Irish    re- 
ef Ire-      venue  had    its    full   impression   on   those   English 
land,  Se-  ministers,  whose   views  were    not    solely   confined 
suits,  &u-t»    tne  establishment  of  popery.     They  imputed 
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it  to  the  misconduct  of  Tyrconnel;   they  inveiglied 
against  his  violence.     Lord    Bellasis  declared  witb 
particular  warmth,  tliat  his  folly  and  madness  were( 
sufficient  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms,,  and  urged  the  king 
to  appoint  a  wiser  and  more  temperate  governor 
for  Ireland.      To  avert  the  impending  storm,    Tyr- 
connel  obtained     permission   to    attend    his   royal 
master,  now   in  his  progress  at  Chester,     lie  com- 
mitted his  government  to  the  hands  of  chancellor 
Fittou  and  lord  Clanricarde,  reminding  these  and 
his  popish  counsellors  of  the  fullness  of  that  power 
they  had  now  acquired   in  the  kingdom ;  and,   with 
hideous  indecency,  praying    God    to   damn     them 
should  they  ever  part  with  it.     Rice,  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  attended  him  to  Chester;   and  his 
abilities  were  of  use.     James  listened  to  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  Ireland  :  and  these  were  so 
plausibly  calculated  to  recommend  his  patron,  that 
the  king  accounted  himself  justified    in  remitting 
Tyrconnel  to  his  government.      Several  addresses 
were    sent  from  Ireland  to  Chester.     That  of  the 
university  declared,  that  while  they  retained  their  Archives 
religion  they  could  not  depart  from  their  loyalty. £fo|     l 
James,  in  his  short  answer,  assured  them  that  he  had  MS. 
no  doubt  of  the  loyalty   of  any  of  the  church  of 
England.      Yet    Tyrconnel  was  instructed  on  his 
departure  to  dismiss  almost  all  the  protestant  officers 
now  remaining  in  the  army. 

THE  popish  ministers  of  Ireland  were  by  this  Secret 
time  so  secure  and  confident,  that  as  they  had  noCon 
common  enemy  to  contend  with,  they  found  leisure 
to  contend  with  each  other.  One  Sheridan,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  commissioner  of  the  customs,  had 
been  restrained  by  Tyrconnel  in  his  practice  of  sell- 
ing employments:  h' red  with  resentment,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  countenance  of  his  kinsman,  father  Petro, 
he  resolved  to  ruin  the  lord  deputy.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  popish  primate,  he  drew  up  an  ac- 
cusation against  him,  which  was  transmitted  to 
,  and  which  Tyrconnel  encountered  by  a  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  detail  of  his  briberies,  and  other  sinister 
pnuMifcs.  The  progress  of  their  contest  was  too 
mean  and  insignificant  to  merit  a  recital.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  the  influence  of  Sunderland 
proved  superior  to  that  of  Petre.  Sheridan  was 
dismissed  from  his  employments ;  but  the  triumph 
of  Tyrconnel  was  not  without  some  mortification 
and  disgrace.  To  revenge  himself  on  the  popish 
primate,  tho  king  was  made  to  solicit  the  pope  that 
lie  would  appoint  a  co-adjutor  to  this  prelate. 
Odescalchi,  in  his  contempt  of  James,  absolutely 
rejected  this  slig'ht  request.  Petro,  and  his  associ- 
ates of  the  clergy,  represented  to  the  king  and 
queen  how  injurious  these  altercations  of  Tyrconnel 
and  Siieridan  must  prove  to  the  catholic  cause,  and 
what  advantage  its  enemies  must  derive  from  their 
quarrels.  They  expressed  the  utmost  contempt  of 
the  lord- deputy  and  his  conduct,  a  man  whose  ser- 
vices amounted  to  nothing  more  than  dispossessing 
protestants  of  their  places,  and  this  effected  by  rais- 
ing public  discontents  and  general  calamity.  The 
earl  of  Castlemain,  who,  since  his  embassy  to  Rome, 
had  received  no  mark  of  royal  favor,  was  recom- 
mended as  a  person  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  qualified  to  answer  all 
the  king's  purposes. 

Secret  THE  pope  was    said    to    have  united  in  recom- 

Consults,  mending  Castlemain.  The  ministers  of  Prance 
•c'  laboured  to  counteract  him.  They  sent,  intelligence 
to  Tyrconnel  of  these  secret  murmurs  and  designs, 
Tyrconnel,  on  consulting  with  his  friends,  Rice  and 
Nagle,  deemed  it  necessary  by  some  brilliant  mea- 
sure to  convince  the  king  both  of  his  zeal  and  abili- 
ties. He  proposed  to  convene  an  Irish  parliament, 
which,  as  the  sheriffs  were  popish,  and  the  corpora- 
tions modelled  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  must  prove 
entirely  at  the  devotion  of  government.  Heads  of 
a  bill  were  framed,  with  a  plausi!)le  semblance  of 
relieving  the  distressed  and  injured  Irish,  which  un- 
hinged the  whole  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  gave 
the  king  povyer  oyer  the  greater  part  of  its  lands. 

Rice 
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Rice  was  commissioned  to  lay  this  favorite  scheme 
before  the  English  council,  and  Nugent  obtruded 
himself  as  his  colleague.  They  were  received  coldly 
by  the  ministers;  but  James,  without  any  previous 
conference  with  the  cabinet,  where  he  apprehended 
some  opposition,  introduced  their  scheme  to  thrt 
privy-council,  declaring  warmly  against  the  iniquity 
of  the  acts  of  settlement.  To  those  who  yet  re- 
tained a  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  kinsmen  and 
countrymen,  it  appeared  at  first  view  so  violent  and 
dangerous,  that  the  agents  were  with  difficulty  ad- 
mitted to  be  heard.  And  however  plausibly  Rice 
supported  his  project,  the  weakness  and  futility  of 
Nugent  rendered  it  contemptible.  They  were  in- 
sulted even  in  the  royal  presence,  and  dismissed  with 
disgrace.  The  populace  were  soon  informed  of 
their  ill-success;  they  attended  them  with  potatoes 
elevated  on  poles,  and  roared  out  in  scorn,  "  Room 
"  for  the  Irish  ambassadors!"  Such  are  the  gene- 
ral accounts  of  this  transaction.  Sunderland,  in 
his  apology,  claims  the  merit  of  their  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  declares,  that  he  rejected  ajbribe  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  offered  for  his  support  of  this 
project. 

THE  Irish  catholics  were  mortified  at  this  severe  A.  D. 
disappointment;  but  their  mortification    was   soon1688- 
allayed  by  the  birth  of  a  prince.      Before  they  were 
indulged  with  any  hopes  of  the  queen's  pregnancy,  Claren. 
they  had  disposed  of  the  succession  agreeably  to  Lett.? 
their  own  wishes  and  ignorant  conceptions.     They     ^ 
declared  that  Pitz-James,  natural  son  of  the  king, 
should  be  legitimated  by  the  pope,  and  thus  become 
inheritor  of  the  crown.     There  was  now  no  occasion 
for  such  devises;  their  joy  was  unbounded,  and  they 
generally  expressed  it  by  the   most  senseless   inso- 
lence and  outrage.    The  popish  lord  mayor  of  Dub-  King's 
iiu  indeed  displayed  his  triumph  over  the  nrotestants,tat?  ° 

i  i     i-  •  c  'A  Ti  the  Pro-f 

party  by  a  ludicrous  instance  ot  severity.     He  com-testailt& 
mi t ted  the  officers  of  Christ  Church  to  durance,  be- 
cause "  their  bells  did  not  ring  merrily  enough"  on 
this  frappy  occasion. 
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IRELAND  now  exhibited  a  gloomy  scene  of  op- 
pression and  dejection,  of  insolence  and  despair,  of 
power  exercised  without  decency,  and  injuries  sus- 
tained without  redress.  That  English  interest  which 
princes  and  statesmen  had  wisely  laboured  to  esta- 
blish in  this  country,  was  discouraged,  depressed, 
and  threatened  with  final  extirpation.  But  new 
changes  and  new  commotions  were  at  hand.  The 

Eride,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  king, 
is  headstrong  and  insidious  counsellors,  his  foreign 
enemies,  the  spirit  of  the  old  republicans  not  yet 
extinguished,  the  just  and  general  indignation  of 
subjects  whose  rights  had  been  trampled  down  with 
scorn,  their  well-grounded  fears  for  the  constitution, 
their  solicitude  for  religion,  all  conspired  to  produce 
a  revolution,  the  most  glorious  and  important  of 
those  events  which  dignify  the  annals  of  the  British 
empire. 

Secret  THE  enterprize  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  yet  a 
Consults,  secret  to  James,  when  Tyrconnel,  we  are  assured, 
Mm  '  Deceived  intelligence  of  his  design  from  Amsterdam, 
of  Ireland  all(l  conveyed  it  to  the  king.  It  was  received  with 
derision  both  by  Sunderland  and  his  master.  But 
this  infatuated  prince  was  soon  awakened  to  a  dread- 
ful sense  of  his  danger ;  and,  on  the  first  certain 
assurance  of  an  invasion,  Tyrconnel  was  directed  to 
transport  four  thousand  forces  to  England.  Every 
day  ushered  in  new  advices  and  reports.  In  Ireland 
they  were  received  with  agitation  and  astonishment: 
English  and  Irish  alike  rushed  in  crowds  to  Dublin, 
impatient  for  intelligence,  and  eager  to  confirm 
their  hopes  or  allay  their  fears,  by  conferring  with 
their  associates.  The  Irish  catholics  still  affected  to 
despise  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  attempt.  They 
exclaimed  that  the  states  of  Holland  were  weary 
of  him;  and,  therefore,  were  sending  him  on  a 
desperate  enterprize,  to  end  his  days  on  a  scaffold 
like  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Nugent,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  delivered  these  sentiments  from  the 
bench,  and  spoke  with  delight  of  English  rebels 
hung  up  every  where  in  clusters.  But,  advices  were 
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soon  received  that  the  prince  had  landed,  that  James 
was  deserted  by  his  subjects,,  that  the  prince  ad- 
vanced that  he  every  day  gained  new  adherents. 
The  Irish  and  their  chief  governor  forgot  their 
pride,,  and  sunk  at  once  into  consternation.  Tyr- 
connel  descended  to  flatter  the  protestants,  to  boast 
of  his  equal  and  impartial  government,  and  to 
court  them  to  make  the  most  favorable  represen- 
tations of  his  conduct.  The  English  protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,,  were  roused  from  their  dejecti- 
on ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  received  intelligence 
of  commissioners  being  sent  by  the  king,,  and  a 
treaty  opened  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  than  the 
most  spirited  among  them  proposed  to  seize  the 
.castle  of  Dublin.  But  the  uncertainty  of  events  in 
England,  the  well-known  severity  of  James,  should 
he  once  be  extricated  from  his  present  distress,  and 
some  hopes  that  Tyrconnel  would  of  himself  aban- 
don the  government,  operated  on  the  more  cauti- 
ous and  defeated  this  design.  In  the  mean  time, 
new  commissions  were  issued  by  Tyrconnel  for 
levying  forces.  They  were  granted  to  all  who 
would  accept  them,  without  paying  even  the  fees  of 
office.  The  popish  clergy  enjoined  their  people  to 
take  arms  in  this  time  of  danger.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  kingdom  an  armed  rabble  suddenly  started 
up,  who  called  themselves  the  king's  soldiers,  and 
unpaid  and  unrestrained  by  government,  supported 
themselves  by  open  depredations.  The  English  in-  ibid. 
habitants  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  against  Mac- 
these  marauders,  and  the  whole  country  seemed  ^nzie*" 
gradually  to  decline  from  the  order  and  security  of  t{v"ra 
social  and  civil  life. 

A  LETTER  addressed  by  an  unknown  person  to  lord  Impartial 
Mount-Alexander,  in  the  county  of  Down,  warned  ^p^1" 
him  of  a  general  massacre  intended  by  the  Irish,  sages  in 
The  style  was  mean  and  vulgar:  nor  was  the  infor-  Ireland, 
mation  on   that  account  less  plausible  :  it  was  con-  fr°ir>tne 
fident  and  circumstantial,  and  pointed  out  Sunday  an°g^ 
the  ninth  day  of  December,    as   the  precise   time  witness. 
when  this  bloody  design  was  to  be  executed,  without  4to. 
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Harris's    distinction  of  sex,  age,  or  condition.     The  like  in- 
Life  of     telligence  was  conveyed  to  some  other  gentlemen  of 

«!"p        the  northern  province.     And  whether  these  letters 

William.  f . 

Append,   were   the   contrivance   ot  artifice,  or   the  eilect  01 

No.  xxi.    credulity,    their   influence   was   wonderful.       Men 
habitually  possessed  with  horror  of  Irish  barbarity, 
•who  in  the  very  scene  of  all  the  sufferings  of  their 
fathers,  had  listened   from  their  infancy,  to  hideous 
narratives  of  the  insurrection   in  the  year   sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-one,  who  were  now  exposed  to  the 
insolence  and  violence  of  the   Irish,  and  ready  to 
catch   the   alarm   at  the  least  appearance  of  com- 
motion, could  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  credit  to 
Mae.       these  informations.     They  were  confirmed  by  some 
kenzie.     suspicious  circumstances.     Popish  priests  had   an- 
nounced  to  their  congregations  what   they  called 
(e  a   secret   intention."  and  enjoined  them  to  stand 
ready  armed  to  obey  their  orders.     It  was  remem- 
bered that  a  friar  of  Deny  had  preached  with  un- 
usual energy  on  the  subject  of  Saul's  destroying  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  iniquity  of  sparing  those  whom 
divine  vengeance  had  devoted  to  destruction.    Lord 
Mount-Alexander's    letter    was    instantly    sent    to 
Dublin ;    copies   multiplied ;    the   intelligence   was 
conveyed  through  all  orders  of  men.    In  a  moment 
,the  capital  became  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  ; 
the  guards   of   the   lord    deputy   stood   astonished ; 
the  castle  bridge  was  drawn  up,  while  a  tumultuous 
crowd  of  men,   women,  and  children,   ran  precipi- 
tately to  the  shore,  imploring  to  be  conveyed  away 
from  the  daggers  of  the  Irish.     In   vain  did  Tyr- 
connel  dispatch  two  lords  to  assure  them  of  security 
and  protection  ;  their  remonstrances  were  drowned 
in  clamor,  shrieking,  and  wailing.    An  unusal  num- 
ber of  vessels  lay  in  the  harbour;  the  people  crowd- 
ed  them  in  an   extacy  of    terror  and   impatience, 
leaving   their   less  successful  friends  stupified  \\ith 
expectation  of  the  fatal  blow. 

^partial       THE  dreadful  intelligence  was  soon  conveyed  to 
Account,  eveiy  part  of  Ireland.  In  some  places  it  was  received 

on 
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very  day  assigned  for  the  massacre.  The  people 
started  suddenly  from  their  devotions,  fled  astonish- 
ed,  propagated  the  panic,  and  thus  swelled  the 
crowds  of  fugitives ;  some  gained  the  coast,  and 
were  transported  to  England,  others  sought  shelter 
in  walled  towns  and  protestant  settlements,  leaving 
their  effects  and  habitations  to  the  mercy  of  Irish 
plunderers.  In  the  northern  counties,  where  the 
protestants  were  most  numerous,  they  collected  the 
arms  still  left  among  them,  resolving  to  defend 
themselves,  and  already  meditating  the  design  of 
rising  against  the  present  government. 

OF  all  the  northern  cities,  Derry  or  London- 
Deny,  (as  it  was  called)  afforded  principal  shelter 
to  the  fugitive  protestants.  Seated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Lake  Foyle,  it  maintained  a  communication, 
by  a  ferry,  with  the  county  called  by  the  same 
name  with  the  capital :  it  was  surrounded  by  a  firm  Walker's 
wall,  strengthened  by  bastions,  but  was  by  noDiajy°f 
means  sufficient  to  sustain  the  siege  of  a  regular  |J.e£||Jj=!® 
army.  On  the  first  alarm  of  an  invasion  of  England  Mackeu- 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  Tyrconnel  had  recalled  zie. 
the  garrison  of  this  city  to  Dublin.  It  consisted  of 
a  regiment  well  disciplined  and  appointed ;  it  was 
under  the  command  of  lord  Mountjoy,  son  of  pri- 
mate Boyle  ;  and  being  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  protestants,  was  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants, 
Tyrconnel  soon  perceived  the  error  of  leaving  this 
city  to  the  government  of  the  townsmen,  and  de- 
tached the  earl  of  Antrim's  regiment,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  papists,  Irish  and  Highlanders,  to  take 
their  quarters  in  Derry.  A  body  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  tall  and  terrible  in  their  aspect,  followed 
by  aci'owd  of  women  and  children,  arrived  at  a  vil- 
lage called  Limavaddy,  within  twelve  miles  of  Der- 
ry, at  the  very  moment  when  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived the  informations  of  an  intended  massacre, 
and  were  deliberating  on  this  important  intelligence. 
The  proprietor  of  this  village  was  terrified  at  the 
disorder  and  turbulence  of  a  body,  which,  in  this 
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time  of  suspicion,  seemed  rather  the  instruments  of 
slaughter  and  barbarity,  than  the  regular  forces  of 
government.  He  instantly  dispatched  the  most 
alarming  accounts  to  Derry  of  the  number,  appear- 
ance and  destination  of  his  guests,  conjuring  the 
citizens  to  shut  their  gates  against  the  barbarous 
crew.  His  letter  found  them  already  alarmed  by 
the  general  reports  of  danger.  They  were  collected 
in  their  streets,  conferring  earnestly,  some  resolute, 
some  wavering,  some  wishing  to  exclude  the  popish 
forces  without  appearing  to  take  part  in  the  attempt. 
Tomkiris  and  Norman,  two  aldermen,  consulted 
the  bishop:  the  bishop,  cautious  from  years,  and, 
by  his  principles,  an  enemy  to  resistance,  preached 
peace  and  submission.  Some  graver  citizens  con- 
curred with  him :  others  affected  to  concur.  The 
troops  approached ;  two  of  their  officers  were  al- 
ready in  the  town  to  provide  quarters ;  an  advanced 
party  appeared  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
Ferry-gate.  In  this  critical  moment,  nine  young 
men  of  the  populace,  with  an  enthusiastic  ardor, 
drew  their  swords,  snatched  up  the  keys  of  the  city, 
raised  the  draw -bridge,  locked  the  Ferry- gate,  were 
instantly  joined  by  numbers  of  their  own  rank,  se- 
cured the  other  gates,  assembled  in  the  great  square, 
deaf  to  all  timid  counsels  and  remonstrances,  seized 
the  magazine,  and  were  soon  countenanced  and  ap- 
plauded by  men  of  better  condition.  The  body  of 
inhabitants  caught  the  same  spirit,  and  declared  for 
a  brave  defence.  Their  numbers  were  quickly  en- 
creased  by  a  conflux  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts ;  the  magazine  afforded  them  some  few  arms, 
and  a  small  qiuujtity  of  ammunition.  Philips  of 
Limavaddy,  the  man  who  first  encouraged  them  to 
this  enterprize,  was  chosen  their  governor.  They 
threatened  to  fire  on  the  king's  soldiers,  and  con- 
jured their  neighbours  to  concur  with  them  in  de- 
fence of  their  lives,  their  properties,  and  religion . 

To    the    society  of  London    they  immediately 
zje*c        transmitted  an  account  of  their  dangers  and  pro- 
ceedings * 
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ceedings;  and  Cairnes  the  most  considerable  of  their 
party  was  commissioned  to  solicit  succours  from  the 
prince  of  Orange.     At  the  same  time,,  their  magis- Apology 
trates  and  graver  citizens,,  anxious  for  the  event  of  'or  the 
an   enterprize,  commenced  under   every  disadvan-  f^^J 
tage,  addressed  themselves  to  lord  Mountjoy,  and,  state 
by  his   mediation,  to  Tyrconnel.     They   set  foKfi  Tracts, 
their  utter  inability  to  restrain  the  populace,  terrifi- voi- IIi- 
ed  by  the  rumors  of  a  massacre,  and   the  outrages  z^c  eQr 
of  the  new-raised  regiment;   ascribing  their  insur- 
rection to  providence,  who  had  stirred  them  up  for 
their  own  safety  and  the  public  peace,  against  the 
wild  attempts  of  the  northern  Irish.     They  declared 
their  resolution    to  confine    themselve    entirely  to 
self-defence.,  without  violating  their  allegiance  ;  at 
the  same  time,  they  represented  the  vast  number  of 
northern  protest  ants  who  had    been  driven  to  take 
arms  from  the  same  fears.,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, 

TYRCONNEL,  too  late,  perceived  his  error  in  Walker's 
withdrawing  his  garrison  from  Derry,  and  endea:  Diary. 
voured  to  correct  it.  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  Lundy 
his  lieutenant-colonel,  were  instantly  remanded  to 
Ulster,  with  six  companies,  and  ordered  to  reduce 
this  city.  Mountjoy,  a  protestant  lord,  was  highly 
acceptable  to  the  inhabitants;  his  popish  forces 
they  detested.  They  disclaimed  all  mutinous  and 
seditious  purposes,  but  still  expressed  their  firm 
purpose  to  defend  themselves.  After  various  con- 
ferences, Mountjoy  was  admitted  upon  conditions. 
It  was  particularly  stipulated,  that  a  free  pardon 
should  be  granted  within  fifteen  days ;  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  two  companies  only  should  be  quartered 
in  the  city ;  that  the  forces  afterwards  admitted 
should  be  formed  one  half  of  protestants  at  least  ; 
that  until  the  pardon  were  received,  the  citizens 
should  keep  the  guards;  and  that  all  should  be  left 
at  liberty  who  desired  to  remove.  Tyrconnel  had  _':<£/• 
now  the  mortification  of  finding  the  people  of  Derry  ; 
assuming  the  power  of  pursing  and  modelling*  his 
forces,  and  dismissing  ami  disarming  his  popish 

soldiers. 
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soldiers.  Mountjoy  assumed  the  command  of  their 
city,  and  was  obeyed  as  a  friend  and  associate.  By 
his  advice  the  arms  were  repaired,  money  cheer- 
fully subscribed,  ammunition  purchased  in  Scotland, 
and  Cairnes  the  agent  earnestly  solicited  to  procure 
supplies. 

Harml-        THE  northern  protestants  beheld  the  spirit  of  the 
tiwisof0"  meri  °f  De-Fry  with  a  generous  emulation.     Ennis- 
Eniviskil-  killen,  the  only  borough-town  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
leners.     managh,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  narrow  part  of 
Lake  Erne,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  resolute  pro- 
testants, refused  admittance  to   two  companies  of 
Macben*  TyrconnePs  popish    army.     In  Down,   Donnegaf, 
zie,         Tyrone,  Armagh,   Monaghan,  parties  arose  under 
the  direction  of  Mount-Alexander,   Blaney,   Raw- 
don,  Skeffington,  and  other  leaders.      Their  associ- 
ations were  published  in  the  several  counties,  de- 
claring, that  they  had  united  for  self-defence  and 
the  protestant  religion ;  that  they  resolved  to  act  in 
subordination  to  the  government  of  England,  and  to 
promote  a  free  parliament.     County  councils  were 
nominated,  and  a  general  council,  to  meet  at  Hills- 
borough,  which  appointed  officers,  and  directed  the 
operations  of  the  associated  body. 

Secret          THE  Northerns  had    the   fairer   opportunity  of 
Consults,  forming  and  strengthening  this  association,  as  Tyr- 
&c.  Me-  connei  trembled  in  the  capital,  and  seemed  on  the 
Ireland.  POHlt  °f  abandoning  the  kingdom.     His  counsellors 
represented  the  vanity  of  contending  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  desperate  circumstances  of  James, 
He  sorrned  convinced,  and  ready  to  resign  his  go- 
vernment: professed  to  wait  only  until  it  should  be 
demanded  from  him,  and   peevishly   asked  whether 
he  should  cast  the  sword  of  state  over  the  castle 
wall.     He  prevailed  on  some  protestants  to  notify 
these  his  sentiments  to  their    friends    in    London. 
Keating,  the  judge,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple, enlarged  on  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  jealousies  both  of  protestants  and  catholics,   de- 
claring, that  the  army  was  ready  to  disband,  and 

that 
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that  the  deputy  only  waited  for  directions  from  Eng- 
land.    In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
London,  such  informations  were  flattering.     That 
momentous  interval  between   the  fligh*  of  James 
and  the  investiture  of  William  with  the  sovereignty, 
engaged  this   prince   too  busily,   and  agitated  him 
too  violently,  to  allow  any  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.     The  English  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
had  been  lately  deprived  of  a  powerful  advocate, 
by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Ormond.     Their  ap-Ciarend. 
plications  were  now  made  to  lord  Clarendon  ;  and  Dmry- 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  prince  in  London,  some 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  requested  this  lord  to  present 
them  to  his  highness,  in  order  to  lay  before  him 
the  state  of  their  country.     Clarendon  was  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  the  prince :  he  had,  with  great 
severity,  condemned  the  forward  desertion  of  his 
son  lord  Cornbury;  and  although  he  himself  soon 
followed   his  example,  yet  he  was  thought  cold  to 
the  interests  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  affected 
to  treat  the  design  of  seating  him  on  the  throne 
with  indignation  and  disgust.    'It  is  also  said,  that  Secret 
William  had  some  secret  intimations,  that  on  thec°nsultjl 
settlement  of  the  nation,  Clarendon  entertained  hopes  &c* 
of  returning  to  his  Irish  government;  that  Tyrcon- 
nel  hated   nim,   and  that  nothing  was  so  likely  to 
confirm  him  in  a  desperate  opposition,  as  any  coun- 
tenance  shewn   to   this   lord   and   his   pretensions. 
However  this  may  be,  he  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  prince  without  various  delays,  and  was  at  length 
received   with   coldness.       When   the   prince   wasc!arend- 
obliged  to  receive  a  formal  address  of  theprotestautDlary; 
subjects  of  Ireland,  sensible  that  it  was  not  at  pre- 
sent in  his  power  to  assist  them,  he  returned  a  con- 
cise and  phlegmatic  reply:  "I  thank  you;  I  will 
"  take  care  of  you." 

WHAT  he  had  neither  leisure  nor  power  to  at- Memoir* 
tempt  openly,  WTilliam  laboured  to  effect  by  prac-oflreiand 
tising  secretly  with  Tyrconnel.     Richard  Hamilton, 
a  popish   general,  sent  into   England  on  the  first 
alarm  of  an  invasion,  was,  in  some  sort,  his  prisoner. 

He 
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Mem.  de  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  honor,  had  served  with 
Fayette> reputation  in  Prance,  but  was  banished  on  account 
of  his  imprudent  addresses  to  the  king's  daughter, 
princess  <jf  Coilti.  He  was  recommended  to  the 
prince  as  one  who  had  considerable  influence  on 
Tyrconnel.  He  proposed  to  repair  to  Ireland,  and 
confer  with  his  friend  the  deputy,  expressing  the 
utmost  confidence  of  persuading  him  to  resign  his 
government,  and  promising  to  return  should  he  prove 
unsuccessful.  William  readily  embraced  this  over- 
ture. Hamilton  arrived  at  Dublin ;  but,  instead  of 
executing  his  commission  advised  Tyrconnel  to 
maintain  his  station,  assuring  him,  that  the  affairs  of 
England  began  to  wear  an  aspect  favorable  to 
James,  and  that  nothing  but  the  firmness  of  his 
friends  was  necessary  to  reinstate  him.  Tyrconnel 
was  thus  determined  in  his  measures,  and  Hamilton 
continued,  and  was  employed  in  Ireland. 

STILL  the  deputy  found  it  necessary  to  dissemble. 
He  assured  the  protestant  lords  of  his  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     By  the  warmth 
of  his  expressions,  which  was  mistaken  for  the  et- 
fect  of  conviction^  and  sincerity,  he  persuaded  lord 
Mountjoy  to  repair  to  James,   in   conjunction  with 
the  chief  baron,  Rice-,  to  represent  the  weak  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
the  times,  instead  of  exasperating  his  English  sub- 
jects by  a  futile  attempt  to  conquer  England  by  his 
Irish  powers.     He  even  intimated,  that  if  the  king 
should  refuse  to  surrender  Ireland,  he  should   re- 
gard  the  refusal  as  the  effect  of  force,  and  deem 
himself  fully  warranted  to  resign  his  authority.     In 
Harris's    accepting  this   unpopular  commission,    Mountjoy, 
Litest     was  careful  to   stipulate  with  Tyrconnel,  that  no 
Wiif        more  levies  should  be  made,  no  more  arms  or  corn- 
Append,  missions  given  out,  no  more  troops  commanded  in- 
Mt».  xxiii.  to  Ulster,  no  persons  imprisoned,  no  private  house 
disturbed  by  soldiers.     He  departed,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Paris  was  committed  to  the  Bastile,  while 
Rice  employed  himself  in  soliciting  succours  for  the 

service 
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service  of  his  master.  At  Dublin,  Tyrconnel  grew 
outrageous;  he  utterly  denied  the  stipulations  made 
with  Mountjoy;  the  arms  yet  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  protestants  were  wrested  from  them  by  his 
soldiers  in  every  place  subject  to  his  power,  their 
horses  seized,  their  persons  insulted,  and  their 
houses  plundered.  Temple,  son  of  Sir  William,  at 
.whose  instances  Hamilton  had  been  employed,  was 
pierced  too  deeply  by  these  melancholy  etiects  of  his 
advice,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  vexation  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

THE  deputy  was  farther  encouraged  by  a  mes-SLJCret 
senger  from  king  James,  assuring  him  that  he  would  ^nsults. 
soon  appear  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  armament.  Memoin 
He  had  too  long  suffered  the  northern  associatorsotiielaud. 
to  proceed  unmolested,  awed  by  lord  Inchiquin  iti 
Minister,    who  appeared  in  arms    with    more  zeal 
than  strength;    in  Connaught,  by   lord    Kingston, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  protestants  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  preserved  a  communication   with   their 
brethren  of  Ulster.     The  northerns  had  attempted 
to  reduce  Carricfergus,  but  without  success;  and, 
though  their  powers  were  greatly  magnified,  yet  the 
men   were   inexperienced,    their  officers   unskilful, 
their  ammunition    utterly   insufficient,    their  arms 
such  as  they  had  secreted  on  the  general  order  for 
disarming  protestants.     These  defects  were  sn  pplied 
by  zeal  and  ardour.     On  assurances  of  supplies  from 
England,    they    boldly    proclaimed   William    and 
Mary  in  the  north-eastern   towns.      But  their  ex- 
ultation was  speedily  allayed.     A  proclamation  by  Apology 
the    deputy   commanded   them    to  lay  down  theirfo!'i'ro*es^ 
arms,  and  to  dissolve  their  assemblies;  and  they  had'y  lrelmui* 
the  mortification  to  find  it  subscribed  by  lord  Gra-  rracu 
nard,  and  some  other  protestant  counsellors.      Ge-  vol.  III. 
neral  Hamilton  marched  against  them  with  a  formi- 
dable body  of  troops.     They  abandoned   Newry ;  M 
they  retired  gradually  to  Dromore;  here  they  werezie* 
overtaken  by  the  enemy ;  they  fled  before  their  su- 
perior numbers,  and  were  pursued  with  slaughter; 
{hey  gained  Hillsborough,  but  quickly  abandoned 

this 
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this  town,  resigned  the  castle,  and  continued  their 
flight.  They  seemed  entirely  broken ;  several  fled 
to  Britain,  others  accepted  protections  from  the  Irish 
army.  But,  by  the  spirit  and  authority  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  Rawdon,  and  other  leaders,  about  four 
thousand,  were  still  kept  embodied,  and  took  their 
station  at  Colerain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  passing  the  river  Bann :  at  the  same  time  those 
of  the  north-west  poured  into  Enniskillen  as  their 
place  of  refuse. 

g  tt    _     [       ^^  O 

impartial  j<HE  irjsh  army  were  so  totally  engaged  in  riot 
passa"es°  ant^  plundering,  that  the  confederates  had  time  to 
m  iiefaijd,  collect,  and  to  fortify  Colerain.  Hither  lord  Bla- 
&c.  ney  found  it  necessary  to  lead  his  party  from  Ar- 
magh. The  garrisons  of  Charlemont,  and  Mount- 
joy  were  informed  of  his  motions  and  attempted  to 
intercept  him,  by  seizing  the  bridge  at  a  place 
named  Artrea.  lie  was  more  alert,  and  secured 
the  pass  just  at  the  moment  of  their  approach. 
They  advanced :  he  drew  up  his  rnen  and  marched 
to  attack  them :  they  fled,  were  pursued  and  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  this  inconsiderable  advantage  served  to 
animate  the  Northerns.  Colerain  was  attacked,  and 
the  enemy  bravely  repulsed ;  but  the  place  was  not 
long  found  tenable,  The  Irish,  after  a  successful 
skirmish,  passed  the  Bann  in  boats,  and  the  North- 
erns hasted  by  various  routes  to  Derry,  before  the 
enemy  should  cut  them  off  from  this  their  last 
refuge. 

FROM  the  time  of  lord  Mountjoy's  departure, 
the  government  of  this  city,  and  the  principal  dU 
rection  of  the  north-eastern  counties  had  been  re« 
signed  to  Lundy,  a  man  who  flattered  the  protest- 
ants  by  declarations  of  attachment  to  their  cause, 
and  resolution  of  fighting  bravely,  at  least  against 
the  tyrannical  and  illegal  government  of  Tyrconnel. 
Notwithstanding  these  public  professions,  he  was 
suspected  of  retaining  a  regard  to  James,  and  his 
service.  He  had  frequently  disappointed  the  expec-? 
tations  of  the  associate-protestauts,  obliged  them  to 
abandon  po^ts  thought  sufficiently  tenable,  and  by 

an 
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an   inactive  and  irresolute  conduct.,  which  was  not. 
attributed  to  any  defect  of  courage,    became  gene- 
rally suspected.    William  in  his  embarrassments  was 
obliged  to  trust  and  to  employ  him  ;    and,  when  on  Walker's 
officer  of  the  name  of  Hamilton  was  sent  to  Dorry  Rlai7' 

...  ]  .     .    •*   Macken- 

witn  arms,  ammunition,,  and  money,  a  commission.,^ 
from  the  new  king  was  delivered  to  Lundy  to  com- 
mand in  the  town,  and  to  administer  the  oaths  to 
all  officers  civil  and  military.  Some  refused  the 
oaths;  Lundy  would  not  consent  to  take  them  pub- 
licly, alleging,  that  he  had  already  sworn  on  board 
Hamilton's  vessel.  Murmurings  and  discontents 
were  thus  excited  among  the  people :  some  pre- 
pared to  abandon  a  city  ready  to  be  betrayed,  when 
Cairnes,  their  agent,  happily  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, with  assurances  from  king  William,  that 
troops  and  supplies  were  prepared  for  their  relief, 
and  the  general  service  of  Ireland.  He  conjured 
them  by  no  means  to  desert  a  cause  so  glorious,  and 
which  must  speedily  prove  so  triumphant.  They 
forgot  their  suspicions ;  they  declared  for  a  brave 
defence;  the  garrison  was  regulated;  provisions 
distributed ;  Lundy  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  announced  his  resolution 
of  marching  to  engage  the  enemy. 

IN  such  circumstances,  the  garrison  received  a 
new  alarm,  and  the  enemy  became  still  more  for- 
midable. James  had  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  French  king.  Lonis  commiserated  his  fallen 
state,  and  hated  William,  who  had  just  declared 
war  against  him.  Preparations  were  made  for  the 
service  of  the  royal  exile;  and  James,  after  a  mor- 
tifying attendance  on  the  ministers,  and  after  vari- 
ous difficulties  arid  obstacles  raised  by  their  intrigues, 
at  length  effected  his  embarkation.  Fourteen  ships 
of  war,  six  frigates,  and  three  fire  ships,  attended 
him  at  Brest*.  About  twelve  hundred  forces  of ^em-  He 

VOL.  III.  3  U  his  laFa>ett«. 

*  In  fixing  on  this  number,  I  follow  Ra'ph.  and  the  tract  quoted  ai 
hi<  authority.  Rereshy'a  magnificent  account  of  rhis  embarkation  seama 
Oiiiy  the  who  of  those  rumours  \vhich  James's  pnrty  industriously 
spread  in  England,  with  the  artifice  or  vanity  usual  oa  such  occationi. 
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his  own  native  subjects,  in  the  pay  of  France,  and 
one  hundred  French  officers,  formed  his  army.  The 
count  de  Lausun  was  destined  to  command  it.  He 
conferred  the  Garter  on  this  favorite ;  but.,  as  he 
had  not  influence  sufficient  to  make  him  a  duke  of 
France.,  Lausun  was  disgusted,  and  declined  to  take 
Hereby,  part  in  the  expedition.  Mareschal  Rosen,  a  Ger- 
man officer,  was  substituted  in  his  place  as  lieu- 
tenant-general. Louis,  we  are  told,  in  the  ardor 
of  generosity,  offered  to  supply  him  with  a  French 
army.  But  James  seemed  to  have  caught  the  fire 
of  heroism  from  his  protector,  and  earnestly  replied, 
that  "  he  would  recover  his  dominions  by  the  as- 
"  sistanee  of  his  own  subjects,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
"  tempt."  They  parted  with  mutual  expressions 
of  tenderness  and  affection ;  and  Louis,  to  dispel 
the  gloom  of  his  fi'iend,  gayly  expressed  his  wish 
never  to  see  him  more,  as  the  best  he  could  form 
for  his  interest 

RalT*         HE  sailed  from   Brest'    and  on  the  lwelfth  day  of 
March  landed  at  Kinsale,  resolving,  contrary  to  the 

sentiments  of  some  of  his  adherents,   to  make  Ire- 
land the  scene  of  his  operations,   where   his  party 
was  numerous,    and  where  he  might  support  a  bril- 
liant  appearance  of  royalty.     At  Cork  Tyrconnel 
appeared  to  congratulate  his  master,  and  expressed 
his  zeal  by  ordering  a  magistrate  to  execution  who 
had  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange.      James  in- 
stantly created  him  a  duke.     In  a  stately  progress 
he  arrived  at  the  capital;  and   the   twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  same  month  made  his  triumphant  entry, 
followed  by  a  splendid  train  of    French,     British, 
and   Irish,  attended  by  the  count  d'Avaux,   in  the 
character  of  ambassador   of  France,    met   by    the 
magistrates,   and  the  whole  body  of  popish  ecclesi- 
astics, secular  and  regular,   in  their  proper  habits, 
with  the  host  borne  in  solemn  procession,  and  adored 
devoutly  by  the  king,   amidst  the  acclamations  of 
those  who  favored  his  cause,   and  those  who  could 
not  resist  his  power. 

ADDRESSES 
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ADDRESSES  were  instantly  poured  upon  him  from  A-  D- 
all  orders  of  people.  That  of  the  protestant  esta-  1C  ' 
blished  clergy  touched  gently  on  the  distraction  of 
the  times,  and  the  grievances  they  had  experienced. 
He  assured  them  of  protection  and  redress*.  To 
the  university  he  was  still  more  gracious ;  he  pro- 
mised to  defend,  and  even  to  enlarge  their  privi- 
leges. But  his  fairest  declarations  were  received 
with  coW ness  and  suspicion,  when  all  the  remaining 
protestants  of  the  privy  council  were  removed,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  d'Avaux,  Powis,  Berwick, 
the  bishop  of  Chester,  and  others  of  his  zealous  ad- 
herents. He  now  issued  five  several  proclamations : 
by  the  first,  he  ordered  all  protestants  who  had 
lately  abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return  and  accept 
his  protection,  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  that 
his  subjects  of  every  persuasion  should  unite  against 
the  prince  of  Orange :  the  second  was  calculated  to 
suppress  robberies,  commanding  all  catholics,  not 
of  his  army,  to  lay  up  their  arms  in  their  several 
abodes:  a  third  invited  the  country  to  carry  provi- 
sions to  his  troops :  by  the  fourth  he  raised  the  va- 
lue of  money:  and  the  last  summoned  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  seventh  day  of  May. 

AFTER  these  first  formal  acts  of  sovereignty.,  James 
naturally  deemed  the  reduction  of  the  Northerns  a  pe- 
culiar object  of  his  attention.  With  respect  to  Decry, 
the  great  seat  of  what  in  his  court  was  called  rebel- 
lion, we  are  told,  that  different  counsels  were  pro- 
posed. Some  declared  for  sending  an  irresistible  Hurnet. 
force  which  should  at  once  take  the  city  by  storm  ; 
others  were  for  blocking  it  up,  ami  reducing 
it  by  famine ;  others  again  for  pressing  it  by  a 
slow  siege,,  so  as  to  inure  the  Irish  forces  to  fatigue 
and  discipline,  and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  war. 

Fatally 

*  This-  account  is  taken  from  the  appendix  of  Lesley's  answer  to 
King.  As  the  address  and  answer  are  there  stated  at  large,  k  seeing  to 
daaerve  m»ra  credit  than  the  repressntatiens  of  aome  English  writers. 
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Fatally  for  the  interests  of  James,  this  last  measure 
was  adopted ;  but  to  encourage  the  besiegers,  and 
to  conibui'd  the  stubborn  insurgents,  he  resolved  to 
appear  in  person,  and  lead  his  forces  to  the  walls. 
Vindica-       AMONG  these  resolute  and   active  Northerns  who 
lion  of      took  arms   against  Tvrconnel  and   his  master,  was 
\\alkers  (jp()r,re  Walker,  a  clergyman  of  a   Yorkshire  fami- 
ary'      ly,  and  rector  T>f  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 
The  danger  and  turbulence  of  the   time,  when  the 
assistance  of  every  man  became  necessary,  called  him 
forth   in   the  defence    of  law,  liberty,  and  religion ; 
and  in  a  cause  the  most  glorious  that  a  citizen  can 
espouse,  he  was  zealous  and  indefatigable.    He  rais- 
ed a  regiment,  and   commanded  it.     He  flew  from 
post  to  post,  conferred   with   the  leaders,  arid  ani- 
mated the  people,  who  were  the  more  convinced  of 
their  danger  when  a  man  of  his  peaceable  profession 
appeared  in  arms.     As  the  enemy  grew  more  formi- 
dable  by   the    arrival     of  James,    he   felt  an   in- 
creasing  ardor.     He   hastened    to   Derry ;     he   in- 
formed Lundy  of  the  approach   of  this   king,    re- 
minded him  of  his   former  declarations,   entreated 
Walker's  him  to  give  the  enemy   battle  before  their  whole 
Diary       strength  was  collected,  and  his  garrison  diminished. 
Macken-   Lunfjy  fetill   affected  vigor;   as  the  Irish  had  passed 
the  Bann,  he  was  now  to  prevent  them  from  crossing 
the   Finn- Water:    he  stationed  his  forces  for  this 
purpose ;   but,   in  the  hour  of  danger,   he  refused 
to  support  them,    shamefully  abandoned   his  own 
post,  and  hid  himself  within  the  walls   of  Derry, 
shutting  the  gates  against  many  of  those  who  sought 
the  same  refuge. 

IN  the  mean  time,  two  English  colonels,  Cun- 
ningham and  Richards,  arrived  in  Lake  Foyle  with 
two  English  regiments.  They  notified  their  arrival 
to  Lundy,  whose  orders  they  were  to  obey,  ad- 
vising him  to  secure  the  passes  he  had  already  aban- 
doned, that  if  a  battle  should  be  necessary,  he 
might  engage  to  more  advantage  with  their  rein- 
forcement to  support  him.  On  his  return  to  Derry 

he 
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he  received  their  letter;  his  written  answer  directed 
them  to  land ;  his  messenger  delivered  his  orders, 
that  they  should  leave  their  men  on  board,  and 
come  to  the  city  with  some  of  their  officers  to 
consult  on  the  measures  necessary  in  the  present 
juncture,  when  there  were  not  provisions  tor  ten 
days,  though  all  unnecessary  persons  should  be  re- 
moved. Eleven  officers  from  the  ships  and  fiireofS 
the  town  formed  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
readily  agreed,  in  consequence  of  Lundy's  represen- 
tations, that  the  place  was  by  no  means  tenable ;  that 
the  English  regiments  should  not  land ;  that  the 
principal  officers  should  privately  withdraw  from  the 
town,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  to  make  the  best 
conditions  in  their  power  with  the  enemy.  These 
resolutions  were  communicated  to  the  town-council, 
where  it  was  resolved  to  offer  terms  of  capitulation 
to  James,  who  now  advanced  slowly  towards  the 
city. 

THESE  proceedings  were  not  long  a  secret  to  the  Ibid, 
people;  they  saw  their  leaders  flying,  the  English 
regiments  preparing  to  return  to  England  with  all 
the  provisions  intended  for  their  relief,  although 
Lundy  assured  them  they  should  land.  They  ex- 
claimed against  the  governor,  the  council,  and  every 
suspected  officer  ;  they  roared  for  vengeance  against 
their  betrayers.  In  the  phrensy  of  rage  and  terror, 
they  slew  one  officer  as  he  was  hastening  to  escape 
from  the  city,  another  they  wounded.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  distraction,  Murray,  a  brave  and  popular 
captain,  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  reinforcement,  and, 
although  Lundy  commanded  him  to  retire,  insisted 
on  entering  the  town,  and  was  received  with  accla- 
mations. To  the  soldiers,  who  eagerly  crowded 
around  him,  he  inveighed  against  the  base  purpose 
of  surrendering  to  a  cruel  and  perfidious  enemy, 
and  was  heard  with  rapture.  While  he  expostulated 
with  Lundy,  they  rushed  to  the  walls,  pointed  their 
cannon,  and  fired  on  James  and  his  advanced  par- 
ty, who  approached  to  take  possession  of  the  city ; 
While  tlje  more  cautious  and  timid  sent  a  deputation 

to 
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to  apologize  for  this  violence  of  an  head-strong  po- 
pulace, they  with  one  voice  declared  for  defence. 
Governor/  councils,  magistrates,  at  once  lost  all 
authority.  Lund y  resigned  all  care  of  the  city,  and 
concealed  himself  in  his  own  house.  The  garrison 
chose  for  themselves  two  new  governors,  Walker, 
the  gallant  ecclesiastic,  and  one  major  Baker,  that 
if  either  should  fall  they  might  not  be  left  without 
command.  By  direction  of  these  men  they  were 
formed  into  eight  regiments,  amounting  to  seven 
thousand  and  twenty  men,  three  hundired  and  forty- 
one  officers. 

Walker's  WHEN  the  first  sudden  agitation  had  subsided, 
Diary.  their  resolution  grew  composed  and  deliberate.  They 
suffered  the  timid  to  depart  unmolested.  Lundy, 
by  connivance  of  the  new  governors,  escaped  to 
the  ships  in  a  disguise  suited  to  his  meanness,  bend- 
ing under  a  load  of  match.  The  stores  were  view- 
ed, orders  issued,  and  obeyed  with  regularity;  each 
regiment  had  its  own  ground,  each  company  knew 
its  own  bastion  ;  they  repaired  each  to  their  post 
without  any  military  parade,  but  without  confusion 
or  disorder.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  established 
church,  and  seven  nonconformist  teachers,  chear- 
fuily  snared  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  siege  ; 
and,  in  their  turns,  every  day  collected  the  people 
in  the  cathedral  church,  and  by  the  fervour  of  their 
devotions,  and  those  strains  of  eloquence  which 
their  circumstances  inspired,  animated  and  enflarned 
their  hearers.  Some  jealousies,  however,  broke  out 
from  these  different  religious  parties,  even  in  the 
hour  of  their  common  danger;  and  one  dissenting 
teacher  pronounced  those  unworthy  to  fight  for  the 
protestarit  cause,  who  should  refuse  to  take  the  co- 
venant. But  the  discreet  and  pious  of  both  parties 
prevailed,  preached  obedience  and  mutual  union, 
and  laboured  to  elevate  the  people  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  that  devotional  spirit  which  renders  courage 
irresistible. 

AN  a 
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AND  here  one  might  dwell  with  astonishment  on 
this  desperate  attempt  of  a  garrison,  in  a  to\vu 
meanly  fortified  and  miserably  supplied ;  as  yet 
encumbered  with  thirty  thousand  fugitives  who 
could  give  them  no  assistance,  and  assailed  by 
twenty  thousand  besiegers.  But  the  plain,  unstudi- 
ed, unadorned  effusions  of  their  brave  governor, 
Walker,  rise  above  all  elaborate  description.  "  It 
"  did  beget"  saith  he,  "  some  disorder  among  us  Walker's 
"  and  confusion,  when  we  looked  about  us  and  Diary. 
"  saw  what  we  were  doing,  our  enemies  all  about 4t°' Lon' 
"  us,  and  our  friends  running  away  from  us.  Ap< 
ff  garrison  we  had,,  composed  of  a  number  of  poor 
"  people  frightened  from  their  own  homes,  and 
"  seemed  more  fit  to  hide  themselves  than  to  face 
"  an  enemy.  When  we  considered,  that  we  had 
{f  no  persons  of  any  experience  in  war  among  us, 
ff  and  those  very  persons,  that  were  sent  to  assist  us, 
(<  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  place,  that  they  no 
C{  sooner  saw  it  than  they  thought  fit  to  leave  it ; 
"  that  we  had  but  few  horse  to  sally  out  with,  and 
"no  forage;  no  engineers  to  instruct  us  in  our 
"  works ;  no  fire-works,  not  so  much  as  a  hand- 
"  granado  to  annoy  the  enemy  ;  not  a  gun  well 
"  mounted  in  the  whole  town ;  that  we  had  so 
"  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  above  ten  days 
ff  provision  for  them  in  the  opinion  of  our  former 
"  governors ;  that  every  day  several  left  us,  and 
"  gave  constant  intelligence  to  the  enemy  ;  that 
re  they  had  so  many  opportunities  to  divide  us,  and 
ff  so  often  endeavoured  it,  and  to  betray  the  go- 
"  vernors ;  that  they  wore  so  numerous,  so  power- 
"  fuL  and  well-appointed  an  army,  that  in  all 
"  human  probability  we  could  not  think  ourselves 
"  in  less  danger  than  the  Israelites  at  the  Red-Sea; 
<f  when  we  considered  all  this,  it  was  obvious  enough 
ff  what  a  dangerous  undertaking  we  had  ventured 
"  upon.  But  the  resolution  and  courage  of  our 
"  people,  and  the  necessity  we  were  under,  and  the 
"  great  confidence  and  dependence  among  us  on 
"  God  Almighty,  that  he  would  take  care  of  us 
"  arid  preserve  us,  made  us  overlook  all  those 
"  difficulties."  WITH 
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WITH  minds  thus  possessed,  they  resisted  both 
the  persuasions  and  the  assaults  of  their  besiegers. 
They  made  their  sallies  in  a  manner  unauthorised 
by  military  rules.  Any  officer  that  could  be  spared 
engaged  in  the  adventure,  and  any  soldiers  who 
pleased  followed  his  standard.  Such  were  the  re- 
peated successes  of  this  irregular  war,  that  when  the 
besiegers  battered  the  walls,  the  garrison  had  the 
,  hardiness  to  advise  them  to  spare  their  labour  and 

Walkers  ...  i       •  i 

jj.  expence,  as  their  gates  were  ever  open,  and  wider 

than  any  breach  they  could  make.  Eleven  days 
James  continued  his  assaults  with  repeated  mortifi- 
cations, and  without  any  prospect  of  success.  Im- 
patient of  his  disappointments,  he  left  the  camp 
and  returned  to  Dublin,  peevishly  exclaiming,  that 
if  his  army  had  been  English  they  would  have 
brought  him  the  town  piece-meal.  The  only  ex- 
ploit performed  in  his  northern  expedition  was  that 
of  reducing  the  fort  of  Culmore,  and  this  he  was  sus- 
pected to  have  achieved  by  the  help  of  money. 

THE  garrison  of  Derry  still  continued  to  defeat 
all  the  attempts  of  their  besiegers,  and  to  harass 
them  by  successful, sallies.  But  they  were  soon 
threatened  with  more  terrible  enemies,  disease  and 
famine.  The  heats  of  summer  proved  even  pesti- 
lential to  men  fatigued  and  confined,  and  their  scan- 
ty and  unwholesome  diet  enflamed  their  disorders. 

Ibid.  In  the  heaviness  of  their  affliction,  and  their  me- 
lancholy forebodings,  they  discovered  in  Lake-Foyle 
thirty  ships,  which  they  doubted  not  had  been  sent 
to  their  relief  from  England.  These  indeed  con- 
tained troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
under  the  command  of  Kirk ;  but  Kirk  was  too 
much  hardened  against  the  distresses  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  make  any  hazardous  attempt  in  favour 
of  the  garrison.  He  was  alarmed  at  magnificent 
accounts  of  the  force  and  dispositions  of  an  enemy 
who  were  cast  into  consternation  at  his  appearance^ 
He  hesitated,  and  returned  no  chearful  answer  to  the 
signals  of  the  besieged.  The  enemy,  encouraged 

by 
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by  this  irresolution,  prepared  to  oppose  his  passage: 
Their  batteries  were  planted,  and  their  forces 
ranged  on  each  side  the  lake  where  it  grew  narrow 
towards  the  city,  and  from  two  opposite  forts  they 
stretched  a  boom  across  the  water,  formed  of  strong 
timber,  joined  by  iron  chains,  and  strengthened  by 
thick  cables. 

THE  fleet,  to  which  the  garrison  looked  for  relief 
set  sail  and  disappeared.  With  great  difficulty,  and 
after  repeated  disappointments,  they  at  length  re- 
ceived the  afflicting  intelligence  from  Kirk,  that  as 
he  found  it  impossible  to  force  a  passage  by  the 
river  for  his  stores  and  victuals,  he  had  sailed  round 
to  lake  Swilly,  if  by  any  means  he  migjit  give  some 
diversion  to  the  enemy,  and  send  supplies  to  the 
protestant  forces  collected  at  Enniskillen.  He  com- 
forted them,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  still  relieve  them;  that  more  forces 
*v«re  hourly  expected  from  England;  that  both 
there  and  in  Scotland  affairs  were  entirely  favorable 
to  the  new  government;  that,  by  the  intelligence  he 
had  gained,  the  besiegers  could  not  long  continue  to 
invest  them ;  advising  them,  at  the  same  time,  "  to 
"  be  good  husbands  of  their  provisions/'  Prom 
this  advice  they  drew  a  melacholy  presage  of  all 
fljeir  future  sufferings, 

EVERY  day  the  garrison  was  lessened  by  disease,  ,,r  „    , 
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and  the  wretched  survivors  more  and  more  enfeebled  Diary. 
by  fatigue  and  hunger.  Baker,  one  of  their  go- 
vernors, died;  they  chose  an  officer  of  the  name 
of  Mitchelburne  to  succeed  him.  When  numbers 
of  them  were  scarcely  able  to  support  their  arms 
they  threatened  death  to  any  who  should  mention  a 
surrender.  General  Hamilton  endeavored  to  move 
them  by  persuasion  ;  they  reproached  him  with  his 
own  treachery.  Rosen,  who  was  sent  to  command 
the  siege,  and  conducted  it  with  vigor  and  address, 
thundered  out  dreadful  menaces  against  them ;  and 
thus,  by  convincing  them  that  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected,  confirmed  their  resolution.  Outrageous 
'.  III.  3X 
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at  this  obstinacy,  he  declared,  that  if  the  town  were 
not  surrendered  by  the  first  day  of  July,   all  of  fcheir 
faction  through  the  whole  country  to  Ballyshannon, 
Charlemont,  Belfast,  Innisoweii,   protected  and  un- 
protected alike,  should  be  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
driven  under  their  walls,   there  to  perish,   unless  re- 
lieved by  a  surrender  of  the  town.     The  appointed 
day  arrived,  but  the  garrison  continued  their  defence. 
On  the  next  morning  a  confused  multitude  was  seen 
hurrying  towards  the  walls.     At  a  distance  they  were 
mistaken  for  enemies;    the  garrison  fired  on  them, 
but  happily  without  any  damage  to  the  thousands 
of  miserable  protestants,   of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
infirm,  old,  young,   women,   infants,   graded  on  by 
soldiers  whose  ears  were  tortured  with  their  shrieks, 
and  who  executed  their  hideous  orders  with  tears. 
The  afflicting  spectacle  transported  the  garrison  to 
fury.      Numbers    of   the    wretched    sufferers    thus 
driven  to  perish  beneath  their  walls,   conjured  them 
with  bended  knees  and  lifted  hands,  by  no  means 
to  consider  their  distress,   but  to  defend  their  lives 
bravely  against  an  enemy,  who  sought  to  involve 
them  all  in  one  common  slaughter.     A  gallows  was 
now  erected  in  view  of  the  besiegers ;   they  were 
assured,  that  all  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  garrison 
should  be  instantly  executed,  unless  their  friends 
were  allowed  to  depart,     Confessors  were  even  ad- 
mitted  to  prepare  them  for  death ;   but  Rosen  was 
still     unmoved.     Happily    the    intelligence  of  his 
King's     barbarous   intentions   flew  to    Dublin.     The    pro- 
e.       testant  bishop  of  Meath   remonstrated  to  James ; 
he  answered,  that  he  had  already  ordered  these  cap- 
tives to  be  released,   observing,  that  such  severities 
were  usual  in  foreign  service,   however  shocking  to 
his  subjects.     Those,  iT'ho  survived  a  confinement  of 
almost  three  days  with    jf  sustenance  or  shelter,  were 
thus  permitted  to  retr        >  their  habitations,  where 
the  ravages  of  the  sc-uiery  had  left  them  no  means 
of  comfort.     Some  of  their  ablest  men  were  stolen 
Walker,    into   the  town.,    and  five  hundred  useless  people 
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crowded  among  them,   and  passed   -undiscovered, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 

THE  garrison,  with  a  confirmed  horror  of  the  Walker, 
besiegers,  continued  their  obstinate  defence,  and 
even  made  desperate  and  successful  sallies  when 
they  were  too  much  weakened  by  hunger  to  pursue 
their  advantage.  The  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
vermin,  hides,  tallow,  and  other  nauseous  substances, 
were  purchased  at  extravagant  prices,  and  eagerly 
devoured.  Even  such  miserable  resources  began 
to  fail,  and  no  means  of  sustenance  could  be  found 
for  more  than  two  days.  Still  the  languid  and 
ghastly  crowds  listened  to  the  exhortations  of 
Walker ;  still  he  assured  them  from  the  pulpit  that 
the  "almighty  would  grant  them  a  deliverance. 
While  their  minds  were  yet  warm  with  his  harangue, 
delivered  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  man  inspired, 
they  discovered  three  ships  in  the  lake  making  way 
to  the  town.  Kirk,  who  had  abandoned  them 
from  the  thirteenth  day  of  June  to  the  thirtieth  of 
July,  at  length  thought  fit,  in  their  extreme  distress, 
to  make  an  hazardous  attempt  to  relieve  them  ; 
an  ?ettempt  which  he  might  have  made  with  less 
danger  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  and  which 
possibly  might  still  have  been  deferred,  had  he  not 
received  some  intimations  of  a  treaty  for  surrender- 
ing. Two  ships  laden  with  provisions,  and  convoy- 
ed by  the  Dartmouth  frigate,  advanced  in  view 
both  of  the  garrison  and  the  besiegers.  On  this 
interesting  object  they  fixed  their  eyes  in  all  the 
earnestness  of  suspence  and  expectation.  The 
enemy,  from  their  batteries,  from  their  musketry, 
thundered  furiously  on  the  ships,  which  returned 
their  fire  with  spirit.  The  foremost  of  the  victual- 
lers struck  rapidly  against  the  boom,  and  broke  it, 
but,  rebounding  with  violence,  ran  aground.  The 
enemy  burst  instantly  into  shouts  of  joy,  and  pre- 
pared to  board  her ;  on  the  crowded  walls  the  gar- 
rison stood  stiipified  by  despair.  The  Vessel  fired 
•her  guns,  was  extricated  bv  the  shock,  and  floated. 
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She  passed  the  boom,  and  was  followed  by  her 
companions.  The  town  was  relieved,  and  the 
enemy  retired. 

OF  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  regimented 
Walker,  in  Derry,  four  thousand  three  hundred  only  re- 
mained to  be  witnesses  of  this  deliverance ;  and  of 
these  more  than  one  thousand  were  incapable  of 
service.  The  wretched  spectres  had  scarcely  tasted 
food,  when  they  had  the  hardiness  to  march  in  quest 
of  the  enemy  >  and  some  few  men  were  lost  by  ad- 
venturing too  boldly  on  their  rear-guard.  They 
retired  in  vexation  to  Strabane,  having  lost  eight 
thousand  men  by  the  sword  and  by  various  disorders, 
in  a  siege  of  one  hundred  and  five  days. 

DURING  the  whole  course  of  this  siege,  James's 
Hamfl-  army  had  been  considerably  embarrassed  in  their 
t-°n'90f C"  °Perati°ns  by  the  Enniskillen-men,  so  were  these 
th^Bn-  protestants  named  who  had  collected  about  Ennis- 
niskillen-  killen,  chosen  Gustavus  Hamilton  governor  of 
ere-  their  little  town,  and  proclaimed  William  and  Mary, 
Lord  Galmoy  marched  to  reduce  them,  and  in- 
vested Crom  castle,  their  frontier  garrison,  seated  on 
Lake-Erne,  As  he  found  it  impracticable  to  bring 
up  his  cannon,  he  recurred  to  a  ridiculous  artifice; 
eight  horses  were  employed  to  draw  two  pieces 
formed  of  tin,  bound  with  cords,  and  so  coloured 
as  to  resemble  cannon.  With  this  new  species  of 
artillery  he  threatened  to  batter  the  castle.  The 
garrison  returned  a  defiance :  and  being  reinforced 
from  Enniskillen,  sallied,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  trenches,  returning  in  triumph  with  con- 
siderable booty,  and  the  tin  cannon  which  had  been 
drawn  up  with  so  much  apparent  difficulty.  Gal- 
moy thus  became  contemptible:  he  soon  rendered 
himself  detestable.  On  his  march  he  had  taken 
two  youths  prisoners,  with  whom  he  found  commis- 
sions from  the  prince  of  Orange,  tie  now  pro- 
posed to  exchange  them  for  one  of  his  own  officers. 
The  officer  was  returned,  but  the  youths  were  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  Northerns  thus  confirmed  in  their 
dread  and  abhorrence  of  an  enemy  that  kept  no 

faith 
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faith.  Their  numbers  daily  encreased,  their  ex- 
cursions were  so  successful,  and  both  their  numbers 
and  successes  were  so  magnified,  that  the  ruling1 
party  at  Dublin  expected  them  speedily  at  their 
gates.  But  their  real  numbers  were  insufficient  for 
any  considerable  enterprize,  nor  were  they  furnished 
with  arms  or  ammunition,  until  their  victory  over 
a  party  of  the  enemy  at  Belturbet,  and  the  arrival 
of  Kirk  supplied  their  necessities.  They  thus  be- 
came so  formidable,  that  a  plan  was  formed  to  at- 
tack them  at  once  by  three  different  armies.  For 
this  purpose,  Macarthy,  a  gallant  and  experienced 
officer,  lately  created  a  peer,  encamped  at  Beltur- 
bet  with  seven  thousand  men ;  Sarsefield,  another 
general  equally  distinguished,  led  an  army  from 
Connaught;  Pitz-James,  duke  of  Berwick,  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  the  North.  But  the 
ignorance  of  their  danger  proved  the  means  of  then* 
deliverance.  They  knew  only  of  the  motions  of 
the  Connaught  army.  They  marched  out  with  a 
rapidity  unexpected  and  astonishing;  they  surprised 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  routed  them  with  consider- 
able slaughter.  Against  the  duke  of  Berwick  they 
were  less  successful.  As  he  approached  to  En- 
niskillen,  some  companies  sent  to  seize  a  post  which 
they  might  defend  against  his  numbers,  ventured 
beyond  the  bounds  prescribed,  were  surprised,  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  but  at  the  approach  of  Hamilton 
the  governor,  Berwick  retired. 

MACARTHY,    the    remaining    general,    was    still  Hamil- 
more  formidable:    with  an  army  which  had  already 'F11'8  Afc" 
suppressed  lord  Inchiquin,  in  Munster,  ho  marched  t'h^En. 
towards    Enniskillen,      and    invested     Crom.     Anniskillen- 
officer,   called  Berry,   was  detached  to  the  relief  of er$- 
the  castle;  but,  as  the  enemy  advanced  against  him 
with  a  superior  body,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat. 
He  was  pursued ;  a  skirmish  followed,   in  which  the 
Enniskilleners  were  victorious  ;   and   the  arrival  of 
the  main  bodies  on  each  side,  the  one  commanded 
by  Macarthy,  the  other  by  Wolsley,   one  of  Kirk's 
officers,  proauced  a  general  engagement  near  New- 
town- 
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town-Butler  and  Lisnaskea;  and  from  both  of  these 
places  the  battle  hath  taken  its  name.  The  infe- 
rior numbers  of  the  Northerns  were  supplied  by  an 
undaunted  resolution,  and  an  abhorrence  of  the 
enemy.  They  defeated  and  pursued  them  with 
great  slaughter,  granting  quarter  to  none  but  officers. 
About  two  thousand  fell  by  the  weapons  of  an  ene- 
my transported  by  zeal  and  resentment,  about  five 
hundred  plunged  into  lake  Erne,  and  but  one  of  all 
the  multitude  escaped.  The  same  number  were  made 
prisoners,  and  with  these  their  general,  Macarthy. 
Stung  with  the  disgraceful  issue  of  his  expedition,  he 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  from  a  wood,  whither  he  had 
been  driven  with  a  few  horsemen,  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  conducted  to  Enniskillen,  expressing 
fear  that  his  wounds  might  not  prove  mortal.  The 
news  of  this  victory  was  soon  conveyed  to  the  army 
which  retired  from  Berry,  and  served  to  precipitate 
their  flight. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

James  returns  to  Dublin.  .  .  .His  parliament'  •  •  .Bill  for 
repealing  the  acts  of  settlement,  . .  .Cruel  act  of  attainder^ 
.  . .  . pasved, .  . .  .concealed^.  . .  .and  discovered.  . .  .Other 
nets  of  his  parliament.  .  .  .James  levies  money  by  his  pre- 
rogative ....  If  is  brqss  coinage ....  Meanness  and  cruelty 
of  his  government ....  If  is  contest  with  the,  university  of 
Dublin. .  .  .Sufferings  of  the  university , .  . .  .and  of  the 
prolestant  clergy ....  Insolence  vf  popish  clergy. ....  and 
bigotry  of  James.  . .  .Levies  raised  for  the  service  of  frc- 
fand* .  .  .Landing  of  duke   Schomberg.  .  .  *  Carrie fcrgus 
surrendered.  . .  Schomberg  advances.  . .  Ntwry  and  Car- 
Jingford  burnt  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  . .  .Irish  retreat  to 
Drogheda.  . .  .Schomberg  encamps  at  lJundalk,  .  .  .His 
distresses ....  James  offers  battle .  .  ?  .  Schomberg  declines 
it.  .  .  .  Conspiracy  in  his  camp ....  Exclusions  and  success 
of  the  Ennis.killene.rs .  . .  .Misery  of  the  English  camp.  .  .  . 
Schomberg  reinforced,.  .  .  .decamps,  removes  his  sick, .... 
retires  to  winter  quarters ....  Disappointment  and  discon- 
tents of  the  English  parliament . .  .  .  Enquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Ireland,  .  .  .  William  resolves  to  under- 
take the  frisk  tear..  . .  .Action  at  Cavan.  .  .  .James  and 
Schomberg  reinforced.  .  .  .Action  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  . .  . 
Charlemont  surrendered*  .  .  .  William  lands  at  Carrie fcrgus, 
.  .  .advances  southward.  . . His  vigour.  .  .  .If is  force.  .  . 
Coujicil  held  by  James .  .  He  resolves  to  defend  (he  passage 
of  the  Boyne.  . .  Situation  of  his  army .  . .  William^  s  arnry 
encamped  near  the  river. .  .  .  William  wounded,  . .  .  False 
rumours  of  his  death. .  .  .Deserters^  and  their  reports.  .  . , 
William  resolves  to  pass  t,hc  river, .  .  .  Schomberg  disgusted 
.  ,  .jDisposition  of  the  forces.  . .  Bal(le  of  the  Boync.  .  . 
J[amcs's  army  defeated  *  . .  They  n  treat  in  good  order.  .  . 
Jgmes  assembles  the  magbtrary  of  Dublin. ,,  .His  un- 
gracious speech. . .  .  .He  Jlks  to  France. .  . .  William  «rf« 
towards  the  capital. 
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1689.'        **  H I L E  the  armies  of  Jarnes  proceeded  so  un- 
successfully in  the  northern  province,    this  prince 
returned   to  Dublin;    and   here,    in   all   the  state 
King's      of  sovereignty,    assembled  his  parliament.     In  the 
State.       upper  house  a  number  of  new  popish  lords,  and 
several  whose  outlawries  had  been  reversed,  gave 
a  weight  to  their  party  which  could  not  be  balanced 
by  four  or  five  protest  ant  lords  still  remaining  in 
the  kingdom,  and  three  prelates  summoned  by  writ 
to  this  assembly.     The  commons  were  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  men  named  by  Tyrconnel,  re- 
turned from  such  counties  as  were  subject  to  his 
power,  or  such  corporations  as  he  had  previously 
modelled.      The  university  returned  two  protestant 
. ,      members,  and  about  four  more  were  admitted  from 
answer* to  °^ner  places.     The  session  was  as  usual,  opened  by 
King.       a  speech  from  the  throne,    in  which  James  corn- 
Append,  mended  the  exemplary  loyalty  and  zeal  of  his  Irish 
subjects  :  declared  his  abhorrence  of  invading  either 
the   rights   of  conscience,    or   those   of  property ; 
that  it  was  his  firm  purpose  to  establish  liberty  of 
conscience  wheresoever  he  had  power,  without  any 
other  test  or  distinction  but  that  of  loyalty ;  that 
he  would  readily  consent  to  any  wholesome  laws  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  the  improvement  of  trade, 
iind  the  relieving  such  as  had  been  injured  by  the 
late  acts  of  settlement,    "  as  far  forth  as  might  be 
"  consistent  with  reason,  justice,   and  the  public 
"  good."     He  enlarged  on  the  generosity  he  had 
experienced   from   the   most  Christian   king;    and 
concluded  with  repeating  his  sense  of  their  signal 
King's     loyalty.     Fitton,  in  the  upper  house,    and  Nagle, 
State.       speaker  of  the  commons,  enlarged  on  this  speech; 
it  was.  echoed  by  a  joint  address ;  and  a  bill  was  im- 
mediately brought  in,    containing  a  recognition  of 
the  king's  title,  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  usurpation. 

A  DECLARATION  was  now  published  by  James, 
addressed  to  all  his  subjects  of  Ireland.  In  this  he 
expressed  a  satisfaction,  that  since  his  arrival  in  this 
kingdom  he  had  demonstrated  the  falsehood 
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malice  of  his  enemies,  by  his  favor  to  prote&tant 
subjects,  an<l  his  protection  of  their  properties,  pri- 
vileges, and  religion ;    hoping  that  his  subjects  of 
England  would   hence  form  a  judgment  of  what 
they  might  expect  from  him ;  and   assuring  all  his 
subjects  of  a  full  pardon,  if  they  should  return  to 
their  obedience  within  twenty-four  days  after   his 
appearance  in  England.     The.  most  obvious  rules 
of  policy  must  have  dictated  a  conduct  conformably 
to  this  declaration.     But  in  his  present  petty  seat  of 
royalty,  James  found    himself  totally  enslaved  by 
different  factions,  and  is  said   to  have  expressed  a 
sense  of  his  condition.     The  ambassador,  d'Avaux, 
affected  to  take  the  lead  in  his  council,  and  James 
was  servilely  attentive  not  to  afford  him  any  pretence 
of  complaint.     All  preferments  in   his  army  were 
given   to   Frenchmen,    to  the   utter  discontent  and 
indignation  of  the  Irish.     The  Irish  were  consoled 
by  their  ascendency  in  the  new  parliament,  and  with 
their  usual  violence  resolved  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty of  providing    for  their   own   interests,   without 
even   a  decent  attention  to  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments  of  their  king.     Instead  of  providing  True  ac- 
relief  for  the  sufferers  by  the  acts  of  settlement  andcou^  of 
explanation,  the  commdns,  with  a  tumultuous  shout  Jjj-^^318 
of  joy,  received  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  these  acts.^^  ^y  a 
Daly,  the    popish    judge,    inveighed   so   violently  person 
against  it,  as  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  commons,who» 
who  insisted  on  calling  him  to  the  bar,  and  obliging™1^  ^ 
him  to  beg  pardon.     But  in   a  transport  of  joy,  opSty, 
some   false  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Derry,MtDub- 
they  remitted  this  severity.     In   the  lords,  to  whom1"1- 
the  bill  was  hastily  sent  up,  the  protestant  bishop  of  , 
Meath  argued  against  it  both  on  the  principles  pftKing' 
justice  and  of  policy  ;  and  this,  as  we  are  told,  by  State. 
the   direction   and    desire    of   James.      Whatever Leilie 
unfavourable  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  acts  of 
settlement,   and    however  his   Irish    ministers   had 
possessed  him  with  the  hardships  their  countrymen 
had  sustained  from   these   acts,  yet  nothing  could  . 
VOL.  III.  3  Y  more 
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more  provoke  the  English,  even  of  his  own  party, 
than  his  countenancing  this  bill.  It  therefore  seems 
natural  to  expect,  that  he  must  have  expressed  some 
disapprobation  of  it.  But  it  was  not  only  a  favorite 
object  of  the  Irish,,  but  warmly  recommended  by 
the  French  ambassador;  and  their  united  powers 
,  were  not  to  be  resisted.  When  an  address  against 
the  bill  was  presented  by  the  purchasers  under  the 
acts  of  settlement,  James  coldly  replied,  "  that  he 
"  could  not  do  evil,  that  good  might  result  from 
"  it."  When  some  peers  proposed  to  enter  their 
protest,  he  observed,  that  protests  were  usual  only 
in  rebellious  times. 

King's  THE  bill  for  repealing  the  acts  of  settlement  was 
State.  thus  passed,  with  a  preamble  which  exculpated  the 
Irish  from  rebelling  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one;  and  a  clause  whereby  the  real  estates  of  all 
those  who  dwelt  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
did  not  acknowledge  king  James's  power,  or  who 
aided  or  corresponded  with  those  who  rebelled 
against  him,  since  the  first  day  of  August  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  were  declared  to  be  for- 
feited and  vested  in  the  king.  Thus,  by  a  strain  of 
severity  at  once  ridiculous  and  detestable,  almost 
every  protestant  of  Ireland  who  could  write  was  to 
be  deprived  of  his  estate. 

BUT  this  Irish  parliament  was  not  contented  with 
King's      recovering  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  and  ex- 
State,       pelling  the  protestant  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  their 
Append,  present  act.    In  the  fullness  of  triumphant  insolence, 
they  resolved  on  a  proscription  as  virulent  as  that 
of  Rome.     An  act  was  passed  by  which  a  number 
of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
those  who  had  retired  from  the  kingdom,  and  did 
not  return  in  obedience  to  the  king's  proclamation, 
numbers  who  were  resident  in  Britain,  and  therefore 
presumed  to  be  adherents  to  the  new  government, 
were  all  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  adjudged  to 
suffer  the  pains  of  death  and  forfeiture,  unless  they 
surrendered  within  certain  periods  assigned.     It  way 
provided,  that  the  estates  even  of  those  who  were 

detained 
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detained  abroad  by  sickness,  or  non-age,  should  be 
seized  by  the  king;  and,  in  defiance  of  justice  and 
humanity,  they  were  to  prove  their  own  innocence 
before  they  could  be  restored.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  persons,  of  all  orders  and 
conditions,  peers,  peeresses,  prelates,  baronets, 
knights,  clergy,  gentry,  and  yeomanry,  were  includ- 
ed in  this  dreadful  sentence.  Their  names  were 
hastily  collected  by  their  respective  neighbours,  and 
received  with  so  much  ease  and  precipitation,  that 
Nagle,  on  presenting  the  bill  to  James,  declared, 
that  "  many  were  attainted  on  such  evidence  as 
"  satisfied  the  house,  and  the  rest  on  common 
"  fame."  It  was  so  framed  as  to  preclude  the  king 
from  all  power  of  pardoning,  after  the  first  day  of 
November,  1689.  In  the  mean  time,  a  statute 
which  affected  the  lives  and  properties  of  so  many 
thousands,  was  carefully  concealed  from  them,  and 
lay  unknown  in  the  custody  of  the  chancellor.  At  King; 
length,  when  four  months  had  elapsed  from  the 
day  limited  for  pardoning,  Sir  Thomas  Southwell 
obtained  a  view  of  this  fatal  act  for  the  instruction 
of  his  lawyer,  who  was  to  draw  a  warrant  for  his 
pardon,  which  James  had  promised,  Nagle  was 
surprised  and  enraged  at  this  discovery :  after  some 
evasions,  he  insisted,  that  the  king  was  merely  a 
trustee  for  the  forfeitures,  and  had  now  no  power 
of  pardoning  Southwell.  Nothing  remained  for 
James  but  to  reproach  his  attomey-genera.1  for  hav- 
ing framed  an  act  intrenching  on  his  prerogative. 

OF  the  other  acts  made  in  this  assembly,  the 
more  remarkable  were  a  supplement  to  the  bill  of 
attainder,  by  which  the  personal  estates  of  absentees 
were  vested  in  the  king ;  one  declaring  that  the 
parliament  of  England  cannot  bind  Ireland,  and 
against  writs  of  error  and  appeals  to  England  ; 
one  for  liberty  of  conscience  ;  another  which  took 
away  the  provision  formerly  made  for  ministers  in 
towns  corporate;  and  one  for  entitling  the  Romish 
clergy  to  all  tyth,es  and  ecclesiastical  dues  payable 
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by  those  of  their  own  communion.  In  some  few 
instances  James  is  said  to  have  still  discovered  an 
attention  to  the  sentiments  of  the  English :  he  op- 
posed and  defeated  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  Poyn- 
ings'  law;  nor  would  he  consent  to  establish  inns  of 
court  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  law-students, 
a  point  so  long  and  so  ardently  pursued  by  the  Irish 
catholics. 

jQ(r  BUT  the  execution  of  his  government  correspond- 

ed with  the  enormous  excesses  of  his  legislature. 
The  parliament  had  granted  him  a  monthly  subsidy 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  levied  from  .lands. 
A  tax  so  grievous  was  yet  insufficient  for  his  pur- 
poses. While  the  parliament  yet  subsisted,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative 
royal,  imposing  another  tax  of  the  same  rate  on  all 
chatties.  »3ome  of  his  own  council  yuntured  to 
remonstrate  against  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  advantage  it  must  give  his 
enemies.  But  James  had  forgotten  all  scruples, 
for  he  could  not  obtain  money  from  Prance.  He 
resented  the  interposition  of  his  counsellors ;  he 
insulted  them  with  their  own  declaration,  that  it  was 
a  branch  of  his  prerogative  to  levy  money.  "  If  I 
"  cannot  do  this,"  said  he,  "  I  can  do  nothing." 

AN  exhausted  country  could  scarcely  supply  these 
demands;  and  oppressive  as  they  were,  yet  an  ex- 
tensive military  establishment  required  new  resources. 
In  defiance  of  law,  reason,  and  humanity,  the  king 
chose  one  resource,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
King.  horrible  to  Irish  protestants.  By  seizing  the  tools 
Simon  on  jjmj  engines  of  one  Moore,  who,  by  virtue  of  a 
Coins  patent  of  the  late  king,  enjoyed  the  right  of  a 
copper-coinage  in  Ireland,  he  established  a  mint  in 
Dublin  and  Limerick.  Brass  and  copper  of  the 
basest  kind,  old  cannon,  broken  bells,  household 
utensile,  were  assiduously  collected  ;  and  from  every 
pound-weight  of  such  vile  materials,  valued  at  four 
prner\  pieces  were  coined  and  circulated  to  the 
amount  of  five  pounds  in  nominal  value.  By 
the  first  proclamation  they  were  made  current 

UJ 
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in  all  payments  to  and  from  the  king  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  realm,  except  in  the  duties  on  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,   money  left  in  trust,,  or  due 
by  mortgages,  bills,    or  bonds;    and   James   pro- 
mised that  when  this  money  should  be  decried,  ho 
would  receive  it  in  all  payments,  or  make  full  satis- 
faction in  gold  and  silver.     His  soldiers  were  now 
paid  in  this  coin ;  it  was  poured  on  the  protestarit 
traders.     The  nominal  value  was  raised  by  subse- 
quent proclamations;  the  original  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  this  base  money  was  ordered  to  be 
received  in  all  kinds  of  payments.     As  brass  and 
copper  grew  scarce,  it  was  made  of  still  viler  mate- 
jials,  of  tin  and  pewter.     It  was  obtruded  on  pro- 
testants  with  many  circumstances  of  insolence  and 
cruelty.     Old  debts  of  one  thousand  pounds  were 
discharged  by  pieces  of  vile  metal,  amounting  to 
thirty  shillings  in   intrinsic  value.     Attempts  were 
made  to  purchase  gold  and  silver  at   immoderate 
rates  with  the  brass  money;    but   this  was   quickly 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death ;  and  when  protestants  Kin5- 
attempted  to  exonerate  themselves  of  these  heaps  of 
coin,  by  purchasing  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
kingdom,   James,  by  proclamation,   set  a  rate  on 
these  commodities,  demanded  them  at  this  rate,  re- 
turned his  brass  on  the  proprietors;  and,  with  all 
the  meanness  of  a  trader  exported  them  to  France. 
It  appeared  indeed,  in  the  end,  that  James  was  the  Simon 
only  gainer  by  this  iniquitous  project;   and  that  in  on  Irish 
the  final  course  of  circulation,  his  own  party  became  (t°'n*"- 
possessed  of  the  greatest  part  of  this  adulterate  coin,  *     )Cn 
just  at  the  time  when  William  had  power  to  sup- 
press  it  by  proclamation.     Yet  certain  it  is,  that 
during  that  melancholy  interval  in  which  the  popish 
party  was  predominant,  protestants  felt  all  the  dis-, 
tresses  arising  from  a  state  of  war  and  disorder,  ag- 
gravated by  the  wanton  insolence  of  their  adversa- 
ries.    If  they  aUernptetl  to  purchase  corn,  or  other 
provisions  with  the  brass  coin,  these  were  instantly 
seized  for  the  king's  use,   and  the  proprietors  im- 
prisoned, as  men  who  intended  to  supply  the  enemy. 

"We 
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King's     (e  We   were    at   a  loss,"    saith    archbishop  King, 

State,  p.    <<  what  the  meaning  of  taking  away  corn  from  pro- 

I39.4to.  (C  tes{anf  farmers,  house-keepers,  and  bakers  should 

"  be,   when  there  was  no  scarcity  in  the  kingdom. 

But   Sir  Robert   Parker,  arid   some  others, 

blabbed  it  out  in  the  coffee  house,  that  they  de- 
signed to  starve  one  half  of  the  protestants,  and 
hang  the  other;  and  that  it  would  never  be  well 
till  this  were  done.  We  were  sensible  that  they 
were  in  earnest  by  the  event,  for  no  protestant 
"  could  get  a  bit  of  bread,  and  hardly  a  drop  of 
"  drink  in  the  whole  city  of  Dublin.  Twenty  or 
'•'  thirty  soldiers  stood  constantly  about  every  bake- 
"  house/  and  would  not  suffer  a  protestant  to  come 
"  nigh  them."  Such  representations  are  sometimes 
derided  as  the  fictions  of  an  enflamed  party  But 
however  improbable  these  instances  of  senseless  ty- 
ranny may  appear,  they  are  confirmed  by  undoubt- 
ed traditions  received  from  the  sufferers,  and  trans- 
mitted with  every  circumstance  of  credibility. 

IN  the  midst  of  public  disorder,  of  all  that  op- 
position already  made  to  James,  and  all  the  dangers 
which  threatened  him,   he  was  still  resigned  to  the 
popish  clergy,   and  'with  an   unmanly  bigotry  still 
adopted  all  their  measures  for  the  extension  of  pope- 
Harris's    ry.     A  school,  erected  at    Kilkenny  by  the   duke 
Life  of     pf  Ormondj   was  converted  into  a  popish  seminary 
king \\ill. |jy  a  new  cnarter      Repeated  disappointments  had 

•  PPe11      not  discouraged  his  priests  from  their  attempts  on 

the  university  of  Dublin  ;   nor  was  James  deterred 

by  the  consequence  of  his  invasions  on  the  English 

Archive*  universities.     In  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in 

pf  Trin.    Ireland,   a  mandamus  was  presented  to  the  govern- 

(k»l  Dub.  ors  Of  tne  university  of  Dublin,   in  favor  of  Green, 

•  who  had  been  already  disappointed  of  his  imaginary 
professorship.      He  was  now  destined  to  another  of- 
fice, that  of  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College.     At  a 
time  when  this  society  shared  deeply  in  the  general 
calamity,   when  no  rents  could  be  received,  when 
their  pension  from  the  Exchequer  was  with-held, 
wijen  their  daily  food  was,  purchased  by  selling  some 

part 
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part  of  their  remaining  plate ;  when  the  terrors  of  . 
royal  vengeance  were  thundered  in  their  ears,  and 
James  and  his  forces  at  hand  to  execute  their  threats, 
the  governors  undauntedly  refused  obedience  "to 
the  mandamus.  They  pleaded  their  own  cause  be- 
fore Sir  Richard  Nagle ;  they  urged  the  incapacity 
of  Green,  and  the  false  allegations  of  his  petition. 
<c  But  there  are  much  more  important  reasons," 
said  they,  "  drawn  as  well  from  the  statutes  relating 
"  to  religion,  as  from  the  obligation  of  oaths  we 
"  have  taken,  and  the  interest  of  our  religion 
"  (which  we  will  never  desert)  that  render  it  wholly 
tc  impossibly  for  us,  without  violating  our  consci- 
1t  ences,  to  have  any  concurrence,  or  to  be  any 
"  way  concerned  in  the  admission  of  him."  The 
issue  of  this  unequal  contest  was  speedy  and  decisive. 
In  a  few  days  fellows  and  scholars  were  forcibly 
ejected  by  the  soldiers  of  a  prince,  who  had  pro- 
inised  not  only  to  defend,  but  to  augment  their  MS, 
privileges;  the  property  of  particular  members,  the 
communion  plate,  library,  and  furniture  of  the  com- 
munity \vere  all  seized ;  their  chapel  was  converted 
to  a  magazine,  their  chambers  into  prisons.  The 
members  of  the  society  obtained  their  personal  li^ 
berty  only  by  the  intercession  of  the  bishop  of 
Meath;  and  this,  on  the  express  condition,  that 
three  of  them  should  not  meet  together  on  pain  of 
death.  Petre  is  said  to  have  possessed  James  with 
the  design  of  conferring  this  college  on  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  mean  time,  one  Moor,  a  popish  ecclesiastic, 
was  nominated  provost,  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments, 
and  a  lover  of  letters;  who  with  the  assistance  of 
Macarthy,  another  of  his  own  order,  preserved  the 
library,  books,  and  manuscripts,  from  the  ravages  of 
a  barbarous  army. 

THE  protestant  clergy  were  by  this  time  deprived,  King' 
for  the  most  part,  of  their  subsistence.     They  could  State, 
recover  no  dues  from    non-conformists ;    for  Ihese 
were,  by  the  late  act  of  liberty  of  conscience,  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
f ourts.     They  could  demand  no   tythes   from  the 

Ruwerous 
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numerous  body  of  Roman  catholics ;  while  popish 
incumbents,  who  every  day  multiplied  by  the  death, 
cession,   or  absence   of  protestants,  exacted   them 
from  all   parties.     Yet  in  the  day  of  persecution, 
both  clergy  and  laity  felt  an  unusual  fervour  of  de- 
votion,   and    crowded  to  their  places   of  worship. 
The  popish  government  was  offended,  and  possibly 
alarmed  at  these  meetings.     A   proclamation   was 
issued,  confining1  protestants  to  their  respective  pa- 
rishes,  which,   in   effect,   excluded   great   numbers 
from  public  worship,  as,  in  several  parts  of  Ireland, 
two  parishes  or  more  had  but  one  church.     But  the 
popish  clergy  were  for  measures  more  direct  and  vi- 
olent.    By  the  assistance  of  magistrates,  they  seized 
churches  for  their  own  use,  not  in  the  country  only, 
but  the  capital.     The  protestants  remonstrated  to 
James;  he  acknowledged  his  promise  of  protecting 
them,  and  published  a  proclamation  against  these 
outrages.     But  the  clergy  and   their   votaries  dis- 
dained obedience  to  any  orders  repugnant  to  the 
interests  of  the  faith.     A  contest  now  arose  between 
the  priests  and  their  kino-;  and  in  this  contest  James 
had  the  exquisite    mortification   of  finding  himself 
foiled  and  defeated.     His  order  of  restitution   was 
sometimes  evaded,  by  representing  the  church  de- 
manded for  the  protestants  as  a  place  of  strength, 
and,   therefore,  improper  to  be  entrusted  to  their 
custody.     Christ  Church  in  Dublin  was  seized,  and 
could  not  be  restored,  because  some  arms  were  said 
to  be  concealed  in  it.    When  no  such  frivolous  pre- 
tences could  be  urged,  the  priests  and  popish  ma- 
gistrates retained  the  churches  with  a  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  repeated  orders  of  a  king,  whose 
authority  in  ecclesiastical   affairs   they    totally    re- 
nounced.    And  whatever  impotent  resentment  he 
expressed  at  this  insolence,  yet  he  still  resigned  him- 
self servilely  to  the  clergy;  and  seemed  only  solici- 
tous to  employ  his  momentary  power  for  making 
Ireland  what  he  called    a   catholic  kingdom.     An 
order  was  issued  in  the  name  of  his  governor  of 
Dublin,  that  no  more  than  five  protestants  should 

meet 
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meet  together,  even  in  churches,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  alarm  of  an  invasion  indeed  was  pleaded  for 
this  severity ;  but  vulgar  bigotry  was  ever  the  pre- 
dominant principle  of  James.     At  the  very  moment  Harris's 
when  the  formidable  powers  of  his  enemies  were  ga-  ^!fe  ot 
therms   round  him.   he  thought  himself   worthily  v^",? 

ii-       /•!!•          ^i        i-        °        r  n*      ^i        -,i         J  William. 

employed   in  filling  the  diocese  or  Meath  with  po-  Append. 
pish  incumbents,  and  erecting  a  Benedictine  nun- 
nery in  Dublin. 

AN  administration  at  once  so  tyrannical  and  con- 
temptible, owed  its  duration  to  the  English  facti- 
ons, and  those  distresses  and  embarrassments  which 
William  bitterly  experienced  in  his  elevation.    The 
tempest  in  the  political  system  was  allayed,  but  the 
agitation  still  continued.     The  new  king  was  sur- 
rounded with  secret  and  avowed  enemies.    The  war 
with  France  was  declared ;  and  Louis  was  his  mor- 
tal foe.   Insurrection  was  already  meditated  in  Scot- 
land ;  England  was  a  scene  of  various  discontents. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  William  in  his  compli- 
cated dangers,  his  fears,  his  suspicions,  his  manage- 
ment of  parties,  to  proceed  in   the  service  of  Ire- 
land  with   necessary   vigor.      The   English  forces 
could   not  be  spared  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  deemed  Impartial 
hazardous  to  send  them  against  the  late  king.  New  H."*t.or>r 
levies  were  ordered,  and   speedily  completed;    but,^,,^'^" 
the  arms  of  the  Tower  had  been  embezzled;  others  Ireland, 
were  to  be  sought  in  Holland;  nor  was  it  found40-?- 6. 
easy  to  raise  money  on  parliamentary  grants.     In 
the  mean   time,  the  neglect  of  Ireland  became  a 
subject  of  popular  complaint.     The  vulgar  might 
sujjsrest  reasons  for  it  suited  to  their  own  sentiments, 

o  o 

but  they,  who  affected  discernment,  ascribed  it  to 
the  counsels  of  lord  Hallifax,  who  was  said  to  have 
persuaded  his  new  master,  that  the  commotions  of 
Ireland  would  force  all  parties  to  a  full  and  final 
settlement  of  England.  The  sea-fight  of  Bantry- 
Bay,  and  the  adventure  of  Lord  Dundee,  retarded 
the  succours  destined  for  Ireland ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  encreased  the  popular  discantcnts. 

VOL  HI.  3  Z  THE 
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THE  levies  for  the  service  of  tiiis  kingdom  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  regiments  of  foot,  and  five  of 
horse ;  the  men,  strangers  to  war ;  the  officers, 
sons  of  English  gentry,  employed  in  order  to  en- 
sure their  attachment,  and  equally  unexperienced 
with  their  soldiers.  The  chief  command  was  as- 
signed to  duke  Schomberg,  (for  William  had  con- 
ferred this  title  on  his  general,  together  with  the 
Garter;)  and  to  him  count  Solmes.  another  foreign 
officer,  was  second  in  command.  Schomberg,  who 
knew  little  of  political  expediency,  or  the  intrigues 
of  the  cabinet,  expressed  his  impatience  of  delay. 
He  proposed  to  march  the  troops  immediately  to 
Port-Patrick  in  Scotland,  whence  they  rnL'ht  be 
conveyed  in  a  few  hours  to  Ireland,  without  a  te- 
dious preparation  of  transports  necessary  for  a  longer 
voyage.  His  overture  was  coldly  received.  At 
length,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  when  the  most 
affecting  intelligence  had  arrived  of  the  distresses 
so  bravely  supported  by  the  garrison  of  Derry,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons,  returned 
thanks  for  their  generous  donation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  took  a  solemn  leave  and  declar- 
ed his  resolution  of  exposing  his  life  in  Ireland  for 
the  service  of  the  king  and  of  their  house.  On  the 
twentieth  he  arrived  at  Chester ;  a  great  part  of  his 
forces  were  still  at  a  distance ;  transports,  clothing- 
tents,  provisions  of  every  kind,  were  found  insuffi- 
cient; twenty-two  days  were  wasted  in  endeavour- 
ing to  supply  all  defects ;  the  season  of  action  was 
already  too  far  spent;  Schomberg  could  delay  on 
longer.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  August  he  set  sail, 
with  about  ten  thousand  of  his  forces,  and  part  of 
the  artillery.  On  the  next  day  he  appeared  in  the 
bay  of  Carricfergus,  and  landed  near  Bangor  in  the 
county  of  Down. 

THE  forces  stationed  by  James  in  the  neighbour- 
ing garrisons  might  have  opposed  his  landing  with 
great  advantage ;  but  no  such  attempt  was  made. 
Those  of  Belfast  and  Antrim  retired  at  his  first 

appear- 
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appearance,  some  to  Lisburne,  most  to  Carricfer- 
gus,  as  the  place  of  greatest  strength.  The  laws 
of  war  forbad  him  to  proceed  until  he  had  reduced 
tliis  town :  having  sent  detachments  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  places  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  he 
marched  with  a  considerable  force  and  laid  siege  to 
Carricfergus.  This  town  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  Harris's 
and  fosse,  and  defended  by  bastions,  but  without  1 
any  covered  way.  Its  citadel,  surrounded  with  hi 
walls,  and  fortified  by  two  round  towers  at  the  land 
entrance,  served  to  defend  the  gate.  The  whole 
of  it  was  irregular,  conforming  to  the  curve  of  the 
rock,  which  is  a  precipice  over  the  sea  near  forty 
feet  high,  but  to  the  land  not  exceeding  twenty. 
The  town  and  castle,  if  well  defended,  might  have 
checked  the  progress  of  Schornberg.  But  on  the 
first  approach  of  the  besiegers,  the  garrison  par- 
leyed. They  demanded  liberty  to  send  to 
J  ames  for  succours,  or  for  licence  to  surrender.  The 
demand  was  scornfully  rejected,  and  the  siege  car- 
ried on  in  form,  while  six  ships  battered  the  town 
from  the  sea.  The  garrison,  m  fh^  next  place,  re- 
quired to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war ; 
Schomberg  insisted  on  making  them  prisoners.  But 
after  the  hostilities  of  some  days,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent delay  in  a  season  so  advanced,  he  allowed  them; 
to  march  with  their  arms  and  some  baggage,  und: 
to  be  conducted  to  the  next  Irish  garrison.  His 
soldiers  murmured  at  this  indulgence;  and  such 
was  the,  resentment  of  the  Ulster  Scots  for  the  out- 
rages they  sustained  from  these  men,  and  such  their 
virulent  enmity  to  popish  troo;>s,  that  without  re- 
gard to  faith,  they  fell  furiously  upon  the  garrison, 
wrested  their  arms  from  them,  plundered  the  more 
helpless,  and  were  restrained  from  murder  only  by 
the  vigorous  interposition  of  the  general. 

THE  remainder  of   Schombcrg's  army  had   bylbid. 
this  time  arrived  ;  but  as  the  artillery  horses  were 
still  detained  at  Chester,   he  ordered  the  train  and 
other  necessaries  to  be  conveyed  by  the  fleet  to  Car- 
lingford.  while  his  army  advanced  to  Lisburne,   to 
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Hillsborough,    to     Dromore,    to    Loughbrickland, 
through  a  desolated  country.      The  protestants  had 
abandoned  it  on  the  first  commotions  of  the  North, 
and  now  the  popish  inhabitants  fled  precipitately 
with  all  their  cattle  and  effects,   or  were  forced  for- 
ward by  the  progress  of  the  English  army.      In  this 
march,    the    Enniskilleners,    (who,    together    with 
Kirk's  forces,   had  joined  the  duke  at  Carricfergus) 
Hamil-     formed  the  advance-guard,  in  all  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory,   when  their  successes  had  been  completed,  by 
is.  gain  ing  Sligo,    from  which  the  Irish  garrison,   com- 
ers.  uiaiided  by  Sarsefield,  fled  precipitately  on  a  false 
Impartial  alarm  of  danger.     The  English  beheld  these  men, 
Ilfctoiy,  wnose  exploits  had  been  so  celebrated,  with  sur- 
prize and  disappointment.     Instead  of  a  regular  and 
well  disciplined  battalion,   they  found  them  a  mili- 
lia  without  any  of  the  pomp,  and  scarcely  furnished 
\vith  the  conveniences  of  war  ;  their  equipage  mean 
and  unseemly,  and  their  horses  of  the  low  breed  of 
their  country.     Yet  with  this  disadvantageous  ap- 
pearance,  they  retained  an  undaunted  spirit,  and  a 
contempt  of  the  enemy.     They  beheld  their  recon- 
noitering  parties  with  impatience,  and  lamented  the 
scrupulous  discipline  of  Schomberg,  which  prevent- 
ed them  from  flying  to  the  attack.     While  the  ge- 
neral too  cautiously  restrained  these  men  from  their 
irregular  war,   and  proceeded   with    a    scrupulous 
conformity   to  military   rules,    the   enemy    gained 
time    to    burn  down  Newry  in  their  retreat ;    and 
\vhilc  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  thus  employed,  one 
of  his  parties  set  flames  to  Carlingford.  Schomberg, 
by  a  trumpet,  threatened  to  give  no  quarter,  should 
the  enemy  continue  these  barbarities ;   they  aban- 
doned Dundalk,  without   injuring  the  town :     and 
hither  the  English  army  advanced,   encamping  at 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile  northward  from  th<? 
town,  in  low  and  moist  ground,  with  the  mountains 
of  Newry  to  the  east,  the  town  and  river  to  the 
south,    and  on  the  north,    hills   and  bogs  inter- 
mixed. 

SUCH 
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SUCH  were  the  exalted  ideas  which  James's  offi-  Impartial 
cers  had  formed  of  Schomberg  and  his  army,  that  History, 
they  entertained  little  hope  of  opposing  him,  and 
were  said  to  deliberate  whether  it  might  be  expedi- 
ent not  only  to  abandon  their  present  station  at 
Drogheda,  but  to  retire  from  Dublin.  Tyrconnel 
had  the  honor  of  diverting  them  from  a  resolution 
so  inglorious.  He  hastened  to  the  main  army  at 
Drogheda,  consisting  of  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  ; 
he  assured  them  of  an  immediate  reinforcement,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  more.  These  troops 
were  instantly  poured  in  from  the  southern  province; 
it  was  therefore  finally  resolved  to  maintain  their 
present  station. 

HITHERTO  duke  Schomberg  had  marched  through  Ibid, 
a  country  full  of  bogs  and   mountains,  where  the 
enemy's  cavalry  could  not  annoy  him.     The  coun- 
try before  him  was  plain  and   open,   where  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  enemy  could  easily  surround 
his  army,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  their 
ships  and  their  northern   friends.      The  fleet,  on 
which  he  depended  for  artillery  and  provisions,  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  Carlingford.      His  men  undisci- 
plined and  ignorant,  had  already  experienced  the 
hardships  of  their  present  service,  wasted  by  a  fa- 
tiguing march  in  rain  and   tempest,    in    cold   and 
hunger,  through  a  country  dispiriting  by  its  aspect, 
and  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season  rendered  still 
more  dreary  and  distressing.     Several  had  sunk  un- 
der these  severities ;  the  sick  lay  languishing  on  the 
roads,  and  gave  full  employment  to  parties  detach- 
ed from  every  regiment  in  the  army  to  collect  and 
convey  them  to  the  camp.     In  such  circumstances, 
Schomberg  deemed  it  imprudent  to  advance.     The 
enemy  were  elated  within  telligence  that  "he  halted." 
Mareschal   Rosen  at  once   pronounced,   that  "  he 
"  must  be  in  want  of  something  ;"  and  immediately 
drew  his  forces  towards  Dundalk,  while  the  duke 
fortified  his  camp,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  force  him  to  an  action. 

•  " 
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I  partial  His  soldiers  in  a  confined  and  unwholesome  sta- 
Hwtory,  tjorl)  jn  tne  midst  of  damp:-  and  winter  showers, 
without  sufficient  food,  fuel,  or  covering,  attend- 
ed by  surgeons  who  had  provided  for  the  cure  of 
wounds,  but  neglected  the  provisions  necessary  for 
diseases,  soon  grew  languid  and  distempered.  The 
sick  were  at  first  removed  to  Carlingford.  But  an 
unfriendly  climate  and  inclement  season  soon  weak- 
ened the  whole  army  by  fluxes ;  and  a  burning  fe- 
ver was  caught  from  the  garrison  of  Derry.  While 
the  attention  of  a  vigilant  and  humane  commander 
was  fixed  on  the  distresses  of  his  soldiers,  the  enemy 
approached.  One  party  was  detached  to  seize  the 
pass  at  Newry,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Eng- 
lish;  but,  on  the  first  appearance  of  opposition,  re- 
treated to  Sligo.  Another  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  camp,  but  at  the  sight  of  some  cavalry  re- 
tired to  their  main  body.  The  whole  army  was 
then  drawn  out  with  James  at  their  head,  and  dis- 
played their  royal  standard.  The  duke  observed 
them  calmly,  and  when  his  officers  were  impatient 
to  engage,  "  Let  them  alone,"  said  he,  "  >ve  shall 
"  see  what  they  will  do."  They  still  advanced  j 
Schomberg  was  still  composed,  insisting,  that  their 
appearance  indicated  no  intention  of  fighting.  They 
drew  up  in  regular  array,  as  if  to  storm  the  camp. 
The  duke  then  dispatched  orders  to  his  cavalry  to 
return,  on  an  appointed  signal,  from  foraging,  and 
the  foot  were  commanded  to  stand  to  their  arms. 
Those  orders  were  received  with  joy ;  even  the  sick 
and  languid  seized  their  rnuskets  in  full  confidence 
of  victory,  and  only  solicitous  to  be  relieved  from 
their  present  distress.  But  at  the  moment  when 
an  engagement  seemed  inevitable,  James  drew  off 
his  forces  to  Ardee.  His  army  affected  astonish- 
Histoire  ment  and  vexation  at  this  retreat;  as  if  the  storm- 
d'lr.  iand  ing  duke  Schornberg's  camp  were  an  enterprize  of 
Fr  ^e-no  danger,  they  imputed  his  apparent  irresolution 
'  to  a  mistaken  tenderness  for  his  English  subjects; 
and  Rosen  exclaimed,  "  Had  your  Majesty  ten  king- 
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"  doms,  you  would  lose  them."     The  English  on 
the  other  hand  suspected,  that  the  enemy's  motions 
had  been  intended  only  to  countenance  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  some  French  papists  to  betray  the  camp,  impartial 
On  the  succeeding  day  the  design  was  discovered  ;  History, 
the   principal   accomplices   were   executed,   and   a&c* 
number  of  popish  soldiers  disarmed,  and  transport- 
ed to  Holland 

WHILE  Schomberg  confined  his  other  forces,  and 
was  assiduous  in  exercising  and  training  his  inexpe- 
rienced troops,  the  Enniskilleners  were  allowed  to 
make  their  usual  excursions.  About  a  thousand  of 
these  brave  Northerns  suddenly  attacked  a  superior 
body  of  the  enemy  on  their  march  to  Sligo,  slew 
their  commander,  routed  the  party,  and  gained  a 
considerable  booty.  But  the  joy  of  this  victory  was 
soon  allayed  by  the  loss  of  James-town  and  Sligo, 
from  which  Sarsefield  drove  the  garrisons.  A  French 
officer  indeed,  having  possessed  himself  of  a  fort, 
and  being  supplied  with  provisions,  bravely  main- 
tained his  post,  and  at  jast  capitulated  upon  ho- 
norable terms.  Sarsefield  attempted  to  seduce  his 
men  to  the  service  of  king  James:  one  only  ac- 
cepted his  gold,  his  horse,  and  furniture,  and  the 
next  day  rode  off  to  the  camp  of  Dundalk. 

HERE  the  distressess  of  the  army  every  day  en- Ibid. 
creased.  The  fleet  indeed  gradually  arrived  at 
their  place  of  destination,  and  furnished  some  pro- 
visions; but  the  contagion  had  spread  too  widely, 
and  raged  too  violently  to  be  subdued.  The  Eng- 
lish, unaccustomed  to  severities,  confined  to  a  low 
and  moist  station,  drenched  with  perpetual  showers, 
without  the  means  of  health,  or  the  relief  necessary 
in  sickness,  died  daily  in  great  numbers.  Several 
of  their  most  distinguished  officers  caught  the  infec- 
tion, languished,  and  expired.  The  men  accused 
their  general  of  an  intention  to  protract  the  war, 
and  of  indifference  to  their  calamity.  They  im- 
puted it  to  the  coldness  of  his  years,  and  even  to 
dotage,  that  they  were  confined  to  a  pestilential  spot, 
instead  of  being  led  against  an  enemy  they  were  con- 
fident 
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fident  of  defeating.  He  ordered  that  they  should 
build  huts  for  shelter :  in  listless  despondency  they 
slighted  his  orders,  and  thus  encreased  their  own 
distress;  indifferent  to  all  expedients  for  relief,  as 
they  superstitiously  conceived  that  they  were  fated 
to  destruction.  They  recounted  the  calamities  of 
former  times,  by  which  Dundalk  was  distinguished  ; 
they  listened  to  narratives  of  tremendous  meteors 
hovering  over  the  very  place  on  which  they  lay,  of 
shrieks  and  groans  heard  in  the  air,  the  sure  prog- 
nostics of  calamity.  Every  day  rendered  them 
more  and  more  habituated  to  spectacles  of  misery  ^ 
till  at  length  they  were  deprived  of  all  remains  of 
sensibility.  Their  companions  died  unnoticed ;  the 
survivors  used  their  bodies  for  seats  or  shelter,  and 
when  these  were  carried  to  interment,  murmured  at 
being  deprived  of  their  conveniences. 

Impartial  THE  enemy,  who  encamped  on  firmer  and  more 
Hist.  elevated  ground,  insulted  their  miseries.  They  im- 
puted it  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  that  the  he- 
retical army  (seated  in  a  valley  and  surrounded  with 
mountains)  was  overwhelmed  with  rains,  while  they 
themselves  enjoyed  an  unclouded  sky :  yet,  in  the 
end,  their  calamities  became  equally  grievous,  and 
their  numbers  were  equally  diminished. 

WHILE  they  prepared  to  'retire  to  winter  quar- 
ters, Schomberg  was  reinforced  by  some  regimen  Is 
from  England  and  Scotland.  To  prevent  these 
troops  from  catching  the  infection,  and  to  preserve 
the  remains  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
his  fatal  station,  and,  for  the  present,  pitched  a  new 
Ibid.  camp  beyond  the  town.  The  men  now  clamoured  at 
p.  Sjt.  being  drawn  from  their  huts,  which  they  had  at 
length  consented  to  build,  and  exposed  in  shattered 
tents  to  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  sick  were 
ordered  on  board  the  ships;  the  ships  could  not  con- 
tain  their  numbers.  Waggons  were  provided  to 
35.  convey  them  to  Belfast ;  some  died  on  their  first  at- 
tempt to  remove:  the  officers  were  employed  in 
attendance  on  the  sick :  the  general,  at  the  age  of 

fourscore 
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fourscore  years,  afflicted  with  this  scene  of  wretched- 
ness, exposed  to  the  violence  of  a  dreary  and  tempes- 
tuous season,  stood  for  hours  at  the  bridge  of  Dnn- 
dalk,  commanding,  encouraging,  directing"  every 
means  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  his  men. 
Scarcely  had  they  been  disposed  in  the  waggons, 
when  at  the  first  violent  motion  several  expired,  and 
the  roads  were  strewed  with  their  carcasses.  An 
army  thus  wasted  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  advice 
that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  Even  the  faint  and 
diseased  catched  at  their  arms,  and  still  confident 
of  victory,  cried  out,  "  the  papists  shall  now  pay 
"  for  our  being  detained  so  long  in  such  dismal 
"  quarters."  Happily  the  alarm  proved  false.  It 
was  now  time  for  Schomberg  to  dispose  of  that  part 
of  his  army  which  remained  in  the  northern  towns. 
Hither  he  retired  without  any  interruption  from  the 
enemy,  (except  one  futile  and  ill-conducted  attempt 
to  seize  the  pass  at  Newry)  and  hither  his  soldiers 
conveyed  the  infection  of  their  carnp. 

THE  people  of  England  had  possessed  their  minds 
with  the  most  brilliant  expectations  from  duke 
Schombe'rg's  army.  His  distresses  had  been  con- London 
cealed  from  them;  they  were  assured  that  his  camp  Gazette, 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  supplied  abundantly 
with  every  necessary.  But  instead  of  reducing  Ire- 
land, they  found  him  entrenching  himself  against 
an  enemy  they  were  long  habituated  to  despise,  and 
confining  his  operations  to  the  protection  of  the 
northern  province.  Their  pride  was  exasperated  at 
the  disappointment ;  the  factions  Were  delighted  at 
this  new  occasion  of  loading  the  king's  ministers 
with  odium.  From  the  first  rise  of  the  war  in  Ire- 
land, the  English  commons  affected  to  discover  an 
attention  to  this  kingdom  possibly  with  the  greater 
zeal,  as  it  was  apparently  neglected  by  the  king. 
They  studied  means  for  relieving  those  protestants 
who  fled  from  Ireland.  Their  artificers  were  al- 
lowed  to  trade  in  English  corporations;  their  clergy 
to  hold  benefices  in  England  consistently  ^ith  their 
Irish  preferments,  until  these  should  be  recovered  ; 

VOL.  111.  4  A  their 
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their  gentry  they  recommended  to  be  supplied  from 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  in  arms  against  the 
present  government.  Enraged  at  repeated  intelli- 
gence of  the  distress  sustained  by  the  brave  garrison 
of  Derry,  they  enquired  into  the  delays  and  mis- 
July  IS.  conduct  in  the  service  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  the 
king  hesitated  to  communicate  the  minute-books  of 
that  committee  of  the  privy-council  who  managed 
the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  they  resolved  that  his 
advisers  were  enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom. 
When  these  were  obtained,  and  found  insufficient 
for  their  satisfaction,  they  examined  witnesses,  they 
Aug.  12.  enquired  with  particular  accuracy  into  the  conduct 
of  Lundy,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  they 
addressed  the  king  that  he  might  be  transmitted 
to  London -Derry,  there  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial. 

IN  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  George  Walker  ar- 
rived in  London  with  an  address  to  the  king  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Derrv.  He  was  received  with 

9f 

the  utmost  grace,  and  immediately  presented  with 
London    five  thousand  pounds.     T^he  city  of  London  invited 
Gazette.    jimi  ^o  an  entertainment ;    the  populace  crowded 
round  him  with  acclamations;  and  the  eyes  of  all 
were  turned  with  wronder  and  delight  on  this  mili- 
tary clergyman ;  for  he  reassumed  the  habit  of  his 
original  profession,  and  by  this  slight  circumstance 
seems  to  have  rendered  himself  an  object  of  greater 

— — 

ommons  favor  and  attention.  With  the  house  of  commons 
ne  vvas  e(lua^y  a  favorite.  He  petitioned  them 
for  some  relief  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  defence  of  Derry,  and  for  the 
clergy  of  this  city.  They  addressed  the  king  to 
distribute  ten  thousand  pounds  for  this  purpose. 
Walker  received  their,  thanks  from  the  speaker,  and 
was  desired  to  present  the  thanks  of  the  house  to 
those  who  had  served  under  him.  They  consulted 
him  upon  the  aftairs  of  Ireland ;  and  now,  more 
exasperated  by  the  event  of  Schomberg's  expediti- 
on, they  greedily  received  his  information,  that  the 

misfor- 
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misfortunes  of  the  duke  arose  entirely  from  the  mis- 
conduct, of  one  Shales,  purveyor  to  the  army,  by 
whose  default  his  grace  wanted  artillery,  horses, 
and  carriages,  the  soldiers  bread,  their  horses  shoes 
and  forage,  and  the  surgeons  medicines.  In  their 
rage  they  multiplied  addresses.  They  first  desired 
that  persons  should  be  sent  into  Ireland  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  army; 
then,  that  the  king  should  order  Shales  to  custody : 
but  this  had  been  already  ordered.  As  the  man 
had  been  employed  by  James,  he  was  the  more  ob- 
noxious to  those  who  affected  attachment  to  the 
present  government.  The  house  again  desired  that 
the  king  would  inform  them  by  whose  advice  Shales 
had  been  employed.  To  this  question  he  declared  Commons 
that  he  could  return  no  answer;  but,  at  the  same J°llrnal3- 
time,  to  allay  tHe  resentments  of  the  house  which  be^cei 
pointed  directly  at  his  ministers,  he  proposed  that 
the  commons  should  nominate  commissioners,  to 
take  care  of  all  preparations  necessary  for  the  service 
of  Ireland.  This  gracious  condescension  served  to 
check  their  animosity  for  a  moment,  but  not  to 
extinguish  it.  They  indeed  desired  to  be  excused 
from  such  a  recommendation,  leaving  it  "  to  his 
"  majesty's  great  wisdom  to  nominate  fit  persons." 
But  they  soon  remonstrated  with  new  violence  against 
miscarriages  in  the  army,  the  fleet,  and  in  Ireland  ; 
and  resolved,  that  the  king  should  be  addressed  to 
take  these  into  consideration,  to  find  out  the  au- 
thors, and  to  entrust  the  management  of  affairs  to 
persons  unsuspected,  and  more  to  the  safety  of  his 
majesty  and  satisfaction  of  his  subjects.  But  it  is 
no  part  of  the  present  work  to  trace  the  progress  of 
faction  and  competition  in  this  assembly.  It  is  only 
pertinent  to  observe,  that  William,  irritated,  mor- 
tified, and  distracted  by  contention,  instead  of  re- 
tiring, as  he  once  proposed,  to  Holland,  and  re- 
linquishing a  sovereignty  attended  with  the  most 
exquisite  vexations,  chose  new  friends,  resolved  to 
call  a  new  parliament,  to  commit  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment to  his  popular  queen,  and  to  undertake  the 
war  of  Ireland  in  person. 

THE 
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mpnnial  THE  first  report  of  this  design  was  a  consider- 
History,  able  encouragement  to  the  English  army  in  Ulster. 
&c-  J)tikc  Schomberg  had  retired  to  winter  quarters 
with  about  halt'  those  numbers  he  had  brought  to 
Ireland  ;  and,  although  the  distempers  of  his  army 
were  not  immediately  subdued,  yet  care  and  conve- 
niences, wholesome  food,  and  warm  quarters.,  soon  re- 
stored them  to  an  unusual  degree  of  vigor.  Several 
regiments  were  .broken  one  into  another,  and  officers 
sent,  to  England  for  recruits.  The  Enniskilleners 
made  some  excursions  with  their  usual  alertness ; 
nor  were  the  Irish  regiments  stationed  at  Ardee  en- 
tirely inactive.  Early  in  the  month  of  February, 
Schomherg  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  collecting  about  Dundalk,  in  order  to  disturb 
his  frontier  garrisons.  Some  troops  Mere  detached 
to  watch  their  motions;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
their  design  lay  another  way.  The  Enniskilleners 
had  surprised  their  garrison  at  Belturbet,  and  forti- 
fied the  place:  their  present  purpose  was  to  reco- 
ver it.  The  gallant  Northerns,  under  their  vic- 
torious leader  \Yolsey,.  marched  from  the  town, 
hoping  to  surprise  them  in  Cavan.  But  hither  th» 
duke  of  Berwick  had  already  arrived  with  a  consi- 
derable reinforcement ;  and  the  Northerns,  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand,  were  encountered  by  four 
thousand  Irish.  The  sudden  violent  impression  of 
a  spirited  enemy  had  a  greater  effect  in  this  petty 
action,  than  perhaps  is  usually  experienced  in  more 
extensive  engagements.  The  Irish  at  the  first  onset 
fled  from  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  victory. 
The  northern  forces  burst  into  the  town,  and  were 
plundering  it,  when  those  of  ihe  enemy  who  had 
fled  to  the  fort  sallied  out  to  renew  the  engagement 
Wolsey  could  recall  his  men  from  their  present  dis- 
order, only  by  setting  fire  to  a  town  stored  with  all 
manner  of  provisions.  Thus  forced  from  their  prey, 
they  completed  their  victory,  with  considerable 
slaughter. 

Ibid.  THE  spirits  of  the  English  army  were  elevated  by 

such  petty  successes.  Clothes,  arms,  ammunition,  anil 

provisions 
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provisions  arrived  from  England ;  and  to  animate 

them  still  farther,  seven  thousand  well-appointed 
troops  of  Denmark  landed  at  Belfast,  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg.  Schom- 
berg  was  now  employed  in  furnishing  his  frontier 
garrisons  with  stores ;  nor  was  James  less  assiduous 
in  forming  his  magazines  and  preparing  for  the 
campaign.  If  he  really  expressed  a  resolution  of 
trusting  to  his  own  subjects  for  success,  lie  had  by 
this  time  forgotten  such  heroic  sentiments.  He 
now  accepted  five  thousand  French  troops,  under 
the  conduct  of  count  Lauzun;  and  in  their  place 
an  equal  number  of  Irish  was  transported  to  France. 
However  such  an  exchange  might  have  been  war- 
ranted by  theory  or  authority,  James  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  his  new  auxiliaries  refractory  and 
disobedient.  They  knew  and  acknowledged  no 
superior  but  Lauzun  ;  and  this  general  attended, 
riot  to  the  interest  of  the  king,  but  that  of  his 
troops:  he  considered  himself  as  in  an.  enemy's 
country,  and  lived  at  free  quarter, 

A  TRIVIAL  incident  served  to  encrease  the  mor- 
tification of  this  unhappy  prince.     The  only  frigate,  A.  D, 
he  yet  retained  of  that  royal  fleet  which  once  obeyed  |690 
him,  lay  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  ready  to  convoy  some^w 
small  vessels  to  France  laden  vith  various  snoods,  for& 


c. 


which  he  had  obtruded  his  brass  coin  on  the  pro- 
prietors. Some  firing  was  heard  from  sea  ;  James 
flattered  himself  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  of 
his  subjects  of  England  returning  to  their  allegi- 
ance. The  strand  was  quickly  crowded  ;  James 
himself  rode  towards  the  shore  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  and  thus  became  spectator  of  the  gallantry 
of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  who  had  sailed  with  a  few 
ships  from  Belfast,  and  now,  after  some  resistance, 
took  the  frigate  with  the  whole  convoy. 

BUT  what  afflicted  James  still  more  sensibly  was 
the  loss  of  Charlemont.  This  fort  was  esteemed  so 
Strong  and  so  well  provided,  that  Schomberg  in  his 
progress  did  not  venture  to  attack  it.  In  spring, 

wheii 
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when  his  forces  were  capable  of  action,  Caillemote, 
a  brave  French  officer,  was  posted  on  the  Black- 
water,  and  harassed  and  straitened  the  garrison:  as 
the  season  advanced,  the  castle  was  more  closely  in- 
vested, and  the  governor  summoned  to  surrender. 
This  governor,  O'Regan,  a  brave  Irish  officer, 
but  of  rude  and  vulgar  manners,  deigned  no  other 
reply,  but  that  "  The  old  knave  Schomberg  shall 
"  not  have  this  castle."  A  detachment  of  five 
hundred  men  sent  to  its  relief,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  provisions,  was  suffered  to 
march  in  after  a  slight  resistance.  They  soon  found 
that  their  additional  numbers  only  served  to  hasten 
on  that  famine  with  which  the  garrison  was  threaten- 
ed ,  and,  therefore,  attempted  to  return,  but  were 
repeatedly  driven  back  with  slaughter.  O'Regan, 
incensed  at  their  ill-success,  swore  that  if  they  would 
not  force  their  way,  they  were  to  expect  no  enter- 
tainment within,  and  obliged  them  to  lodge  on  the 
counterscarp  and  dry  ditch  within  the  palisadoes. 
The  distresses  of  the  garrison,  and  the  detachment 
thus  excluded,  soon  became  intolerable,  and  the 
governor,  of  consequence,  less  arrogant.  He  pro- 
posed terms  of  capitulation,  and  was  allowed  to 
inarch  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 
Impartial  JN  f|ie  mean  time,  several  new  regiments,  Eng- 
j.^  Dutch,  all(l  Brand enburghers,  arrived  in  the 
northern  province  ;  and  the  army  was  every  day 
encouraged  with  assurance  that  William  was  speedily 
to  land.  The  hopes  of  pay,  the  expectations  of 
preferment,  the  desire  of  having  their  sovereign  a 
v>ritness  of  their  meritorious  conduct,  possessed  both 
officers  and  soldiers.  They  impatiently  expected 
the  king;  and,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June, 
received  him  at  Carricfergus  in  a  transport  of  joy. 
He  came,  attended  by  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  young  duke  of  Ormond,  the  earls  of  Oxford, 
Scarborough,  and  Manchester,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction;  was  met  by  duke  Schomberg,  the 
prince  of  Wirtemberg,  Kirk,  and  other  officers ; 

received 
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received  an  address  from  the  northern  clergy,  pre- 
sented by  Walker,  and  published  his  proclamations 
for  the  suppression  of  rapine,  violence,  and  injustice. 
His  military  genius  prompted  him,  and  the  present 
distracted  state  of  England,   together  with  the  for- 
midable preparations  of  France,   obliged  him  to  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     From  Belfast  he 
advanced  to  Lisburne  and  Hillsborough.     Here  he 
commenced  the  exercise  of  his  civil  authority,  by  ani{arrjs' 
act  highly  acceptable   to   the   inhabitants   of   theLifeof 
northern  province.       The   teachers   of   dissenting* 
congregations,   which   abounded  in  this  province, 
had  acted  with  zeal  against  the  cause  of  popery  and 
the  late  king.     One  of  this  order  had  the  merit  of 
first  encouraging  the  populace  to  shut  the  gates  of 
Derry;  several  had  patiently  endured  the  hardships 
of  the  siege;    arid   in   every  part  of  Ulster  these 
ministers  had  shared  deeply  in  the  distresses  of  war. 
William  now  issued  his  warrant,  granting  them  an 
annual  pension   of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
jiaid  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  the  port  of  Bel- 
fast;  a  pension  afterwards  inserted   in  the  civil  list,  &c. 
and  made  payable  from  the  exchequer.     His  forces 
were  ordered  to  take  the  field ;    and  when  some 
cautious  counsels  were  suggested  by  his  officers,  he 
rejected  them  with  indignation.     "  I  came  not  to 
"  Ireland,"  said  he,  "  to  let  grass  grow  under  rny 
"  feet."       At    Loughbrickland,    his    whole    army 
assembled   from   their  different  quarters,   and  were 
joined  by  the  king  and  his  train.     William  ordered 
them  to  change  their  encampment,  that  he  might 
review  the  regiments  on  their  march  to  the  new 
ground.     The   officers  imagined,  that  on   a  tem- 
pestuous and  dusty  day,  he  would  content  himself 
with  a  general  view  from  some  convenient  station  ; 
but  they  saw  him  dart  quickly  into  the  throng,  rid- 
ing eagerly  from  place  to  place,  examining  every  re- 
giment and  every  troop  distinctly  ivnd  critically.  His 
soldiers  were  thus  pleased  and  animated,  every  man 
considering  himself  as  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  his  royal  leader,  who  took  his  quarters  in 
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the  camp.,  was  the  whole  day  on  horseback,  at  the 
head  of  an  advanced  party,  viewing  the  adjacent 
country, reconnoitering,  or  directing  the  accommo- 
dations necessary  for  his  soldiers.  •  Whon  an  order 
was  presented  to  him  to  be  sk»;ned  for  wine  for  his 
own  table,  he  passionately  exclaimed,  that  his  men 
should  be  first  provided ;  cc  Let  them  not  want/' 
said  he,  "  I  shall  drink  water."  An  army  of  thir- 
ty-six thousand  men,  thus  animated,  and  excellently 
appointed,  advanced  southward  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Ireland,  while  the  fleet  coasted  slowly  in  view,  to 
supply  them  with  every  necessary,  and  thus  to  en- 
crease  their  confidence. 

Six  days  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  William's 
landing,  when  James  received  the  first  intelligence 

O  *  fj 

that  a  prince,  who,  he  confidently  believed,  must  be 
detained  in  England  by  faction  and  discontent,  was 
already  on  his  march  to  meet  him.  He  committed 
the  guard  of  Dublin  to  a  militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lutterel,  the  governor,  and  marched 
Im  artial  w^  Slx  thousand  French  infantry,  to  join  the  main 
Hiliory.  body  of  his  army,  which  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  had  retired  from  Dundalk  and  Ardee,  and 
now  lay  near  Drogheda,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Boyne.  His  numbers  were  about  thirty-three 
thousand.  His  council  of  officers  reminded  him, 
that  the  naval  armament  of  France  was  completed, 
and  the  fleet  perhaps  already  on  the  English  coast; 
that  Louis  had  promised,  as  soon  as-  i he  squadron 
attending  on  William  should  return,  he  would  send 
a  fleet  of  frigates  into  the  Irish  seas  to  destroy  his 
transports:  that  he  would  be  thus  fatally  detained 
in  Ireland,  while  Britain  was  threatened  by  foreign 
invasion,  and  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  reigning 
prince  concerting  an  insurrection.  In  such  circum- 
stances they  advised  him  to  wait  the  event  of  those 
designs  formed  in  his  favor,  not  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement against  superior  numbers,  to  strengthen 
his  garrisons,  to  inarch  to  the  Shannon  with  his 
cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  foot,  and  thus  to  main- 

tain 
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tain  a  defensive  war  against  an  enemy,  which,  in  a 
strange  and  unfriendly  climate,  without  provisions 
or  succours,  must  gradually  perish  by  disease  and 
famine.  James  on  the  contrary  contended,  that  to 
abandon  the  capital  were  to  confess  himself  sub- 
dued; that  his  reputation  must  be  irreparably 
ruined  ;  that  the  Irish,  who  judged  by  appearances, 
would  desert ;  and  what*  was  of  still  more  moment, 
his  friends  in  England  and  Scotland  must  be  dispi- 
rited, and  deterred  from  their  attempts  to  restore 
him.  He  expressed  satisfaction,  that  he  had  at  last 
the  opportunity  of  one  fair  battle  for  the  crown. 
Me  insisted  on  maintaining  his  present  post;  and, 
from  such  animated  language,  his  officers  concluded 
that  he  meant  to  take  a  desperate  part  in  the  en- 
gagement: yet,  with  an  ominous  precaution,  he 
dispatched  Sir  Patrick  Trant,  one  of  his  commis- 
sioners of  revenue,  to  Waterford,  to  prepare  a  ship 
for  conveying  him  to  France  in  case  of  any  mis- 
fortune. 

WILLIAM  was  no  stranger  to  the  motions  of  the  Impartial 
French,  and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  HUtory, 
Whatever  was  the  proper  conduct  for  James,  it  was&c* 
evidently  his  interest  to  bring  their  contest  to  an 
immediate  decision.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  at 
the  first  dawn  of  morning,  his  army  moved  towards 
the  river  in  three  columns.  He  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  advanced  guard,  which  by  nine  o'clock 
appeared  within  two  miles  of  Drogheda.  William, 
observing  a  hill  west  of  the  town,  rode  to  the  sum- 
mit with  his  principal  officers,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
enemy.  On  their  right  was  Droghoda,  filled  with 
Irish  soldiers.  Eastward  of  the  town  on  the  farther 
banks  of  the  river,  their  camp  extended  in  two 
lines,  with  a  morass  on  the  left,  difficult  to  be 
passed.  In  their  front  were  the  fords  of  the  Boyne, 
deep  and  dangerous,  with  rugged  banks,  defended 
by  some  breast- works,  with  huts  and  hedges,  con- 
venient to  be  lined  with  infantry.  On  their  rear,  a{ 
some  distance,  lay  the  church  and  village  of  Do- 
nore ;  three  miles  farther  was  the  pa*s  of  Duleek, 
VOL.  Ill  4B  oa 
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on  which  they  depended  for  a  retreat.  The  view 
of  their  encampment  was  intercepted  by  some  hills 
to  the  south-west;  so  that  Sgravenmore,  one  of 
William's  generals,  who  counted  but  forty-six  regi- 
ments, spoke  with  contempt  of  the  enemy's  num- 
bers. The  king  observed,  that  more  might  lye 
Concealed  behind  these  hills,  and  many  be  stationed 
in  the  town ;  "  But  it  is  my  purpose,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  speedily  acquainted  with  their  whole 
"  strength." 

Impartial      His  army  was  now  marching  into  camp ;  when 
History,   William,  anxious  to  gain  a  nearer  and  more  distinct 
c<         view  of  the  enemy,  advanced,  with  some  officers, 
within   musket-shot  of  a  ford  opposite  to  a  village 
called  Old-bridge ;  here  he  conferred  for  some  time 
on  the  methods  of  passing,  and  planting  his  batte- 
ries; when,  riding  on  still  westward,   he  alighted 
and  sat  down  to  refresh  himself  on  a  rising  ground. 
Neither  the  motions  of  William  nor  of  his  army 
were  unnoticed.     Berwick,   Tyrconnel,    Sarsefield, 
and  seme  other  generals,  rode  slowly  on  the  opposite 
banks  viewing  the  army  in  their  march,  and  soon 
discovered  the   present  situation  of  the  king.     A 
party  of  about  forty  horse  immediately  appeared  in 
a  plowed  field  opposite  to  the  place  on  which   he 
sat.     In  their  centre  they  carefully  concealed  two 
field -pieces,  which   they  planted   unnoticed   under 
cover  of  a  hedge,   and  retired.     William  mounted 
his  horse  ;  at  that  moment  the  first  discharge  killed 
a  man  and  two  horses  on  a  line,  (at  some  distance) 
with  the  king:  another  ball  instantly    succeeded, 
grazed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,   rose,  and  slanted 
on  his  right  shoulder,  tearing  his  coat  and  flesh. 
His  attendants  crowded  round  him,    and  appeared 
in  confusion.      An    universal    shout  of   joy  rung 
through  the  Irish  cam.p,   at  the  news  that  Orange 
was  no  more.     It  was  conveyed  rapidly  to  Dublin  ; 
it  was  waftod  to  Paris ;  Lonis  received  it  with  ex- 
stacy ;  and  the  guns  of  the  Bastile  proclaimed  the 
meanness  of  his  triumph. 

WHILE 
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WHILE  some  squadrons  of  the  enemy's  horse  Impartial 
drew  down  to  the  river,  as  if  to  pursue  a  flying!*1*101^' 
enemy,  William  rode  through  his  camp,  to  prevent 
all  alarms  or  false  reports  of  his  danger.  On  the 
arrival  of  his  artillery,  the  batteries  were  mounted, 
and  the  cannonading  continued  on  each  side,  not 
without  some  execution,  till  the  close  of  evening. 
Some  deserters  were  received,  and  gave  various  ac- 
counts of  the  strength  and  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Harris'* 
One,  who  appeared  of  some  note,  spoke  so  plausibly  ^ife  of . 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  magnificently  of  their king 
numbers,  that  William  seemed  disconcerted.  To 
Sir  Robert  Southwell,  his  secretary  of  state,  who 
had  given  him  different  intelligence,  he  expressed 
his  suspicion  that  the  enemy  was  really  stronger  than 
he  imagined.  Southwell  communicated  the  king's 
doubts  to  Cox,  his  under-secretary,  through  whose 
channel  the  intelligence  had  been  conveyed.  Cox, 
w  ith  an  acuteness  which  seems  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  fortune,  led  the  deserter  through 
the  English  camp :  and  when  he  had  surveyed  it, 
asked  to  what  he  computed  the  amount  of  William's 
forces.  The  man  confidently  rated  them  at  more 
than  double  their  number.  The  king  was  thus 
satisfied  that  his  reports  arose  from  ignorance  and 
presumption.  Other  deserters  made  reports  more 
unfavourable  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  king  was  as- 
sured, that  James,  in  expectation  of  a  defeat,  had 
already  conveyed  part  of  his  baggage  and  artillery 
to  Dublin. 

ABOUT  nine  at  night,  William  called  a  council  Impartial 
of  \var,  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  receive  his  orders  ;  History, 
and  here  he  declared  his  resolution  of  passing  the 
river  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Duke  Schomberg, 
with  the  caution  natural  to  his  years,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  this  hazardous  cnterprize; 
and,  when  he  could  not  prevail,  insisted,  that  part 
of  the  army  should  be  immediately  detached  to 
secure  the  bridge  of  Slane,  about  three  miles  west- 
ward of  their  camp,  so  as  to  flank  the  enemy,  and  to 
cut  them  off  from  Duleek,  the  pass  through  which 

they 
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they  might  retreat.  It  is  generally  imputed  to  the 
indifference  with  which  his  counsel  was  received, 
that  this  general  retired  in  disgust,  and  received  the 
order  of  battle  in  his  tent,  declaring  that,  "  it  was 
the  first  ever  sent  to  him."  Nor  did  James  discover 
more  attention  to  this  important  pass  of  Slane.  In 
his  council  of  war,  Hamilton  recommended  that 
eight  regiments  might  be  sent  immediately  to  se- 
cure the  bridge.  James  proposed  to  employ  fifty 
dragoons  in  this  service;  the  general,  in  astonish- 
ment, bowed,  and  was  silent. 

Impartial  WILLIAM  directed  that  the  river  should  be  passed 
^ifory,  in  three  different  places;  by  his  right  wing  com- 
manded by  count  Schomberg,  son  of  the  duke,  and 
general  Douglas  on  the  west,  at  some  fords  disco- 
vered near  the  bridge  of  Slane;  by  the  centre  com- 
manded by  duke  Schomberg,  in  front  of  the  Irish 
camp ;  and  by  the  left  wing  led  by  the  king  him- 
self, at  a  ford  between  the  army  and  the  town  of 
Drogheda.  At  midnight  William  once  more  rode 
"  through  his  camp  with  torches,  inspected  every  post, 
'and  issued  his  final  orders. 

Ibid.  EARLY  on  the  succeeding  morning,  count  Schom- 

berg with  the  cavalry,  and  Douglas  with  the  infantry 
which  composed  the  right  wing,  marched  towards 
Slane  with  greater  alacrity  than  the  troops  sent  from 
the  other  side  to  oppose  them.     They  crossed    the 
river  without  any  opposition  except  from  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  stationed   over  night  at   the  ford,  of 
which  they  killed  seventy,  before  their  retreat  could 
be  secured.     They  advanced  and  found  their  anta- 
gonists   drawn    up  in  two    lines.      They   formed, 
mixing  their  horse  and  foot,  squadron  with  battalion, 
till  on  the  arrival  of    more  infantry  they  changed 
their  position,  drawing  the  horse  to  the   right,  by 
which    they   considerably    out-flanked   the  enemy. 
But  they  were   to  force   their    way   through  fields 
enclosed  by  deep  ditches  difficult  to  be  surmounted, 
especially  by  the  horse;  who,  in  the  face  of  an  ene- 
my, were  obliged  to  advance  in  order :  beyond  these 

lay 
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lay  the  morass  still  more  embarrassing1.  The  infan- 
try were  ordered  to  plunge  in,  and,  while  the 
horse  found  a  firm  passage  to  the  right,  forced  their 
way  with  fatigue  and  difficulty.  The  enemy  asto- 
nished at  their  in'ropidity,  fled  instantly  towards  Du- 
leck,  and  were  pursued  with  slaughter. 

BY  th  3  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  right  Impartial 
wing  had  made  good  their  passage,  the  infantry  in  History, 
the  centre  was  set  in'  motion.  The  Dutch  guards*50* 
first  entered  the  river,  on  the  right,  opposite  to 
Old -bridge.  The  French  protestants  and  En- 
niskilleners,  Brand  en  burghers  and  English,  at  their 
several  passes  to  the  left,  plunged  in  with  alacrity, 
checking  the  current,  and  swelling  the  water,  so  that 
it  rose  in  some  places  to  their  middle,  in  others  to 
their  breasts,  and  obliged  the  infantry  to  support 
their  arms  above  their  heads.  The  Dutch  had 
marched  unmolested  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
when  a  violent  discharge  was  made  from  the  houses, 
breast-works,  and  hedges,  but  without  execution ; 
they  moved  on,  gained  the  opposite  banks,  formed 
gradually,  and  drove  the  Irish  from  their  posts. 
As  they  still  advanced,  the  squadrons  and  battalions 
of  the  enemy  suddenly  appeared  in  view  behind  the 
eminences  which  had  concealed  them.  Five  of 
these  battalions  bore  down  upon  those  Dutch  who 
had  already  passed,  but  were  received  firmly,  and 
repulsed.  The  effort  of  the  Irish  horse  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  Two  attacks  were  bravely  repelled, 
when  the  French  and  Enniskilleners  arrived  to  the 
support  of  the  Dutch,  and  drove  back  a  third  body 
of  horse  with  considerable  execution. 

IN  the  mean  time,  general  Hamilton  led  the  Irish  Ibid^ 
infantry  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river  to  oppose 
tfie  passage  of  the  French  and  English.  But  his 
men,  although  stationed  in  the  post  of  honor  at 
the  requisition  of  their  officers,  shrunk  from  the 
danger.  Their  cavalry  proved  more  spirited.  A 
squadron  of  Danes  was  attacked  with  such  fury  and 
success,  that  they  fled  back  through  the  river.  The 
Irish  horse  pursued,  and,  on  their  return,  fell  fu- 
riously 
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viously  on  he  French  huguenots,  who  had  no  pikes 
to  sustain  heir  shock,  and  were  instantly  broken. 
Cailleinote,  their  brave  commander,  recived  his 
mortal  wound,  and  when  borne  to  the  English 
camp,  with  his  last  breath  animated  his  countrymen 
who  were  passing  the  river.  As  he  lay  bleeding  in 
the  arms  of  four  soldiers,  he  collected  strength  to 
exclaim  repeatedly  in  his  own  language,  "  A  la 
<(  gloire,  mes  enians!  a  la  gloire!"  "To  glory, 
"  my  boys!  to  glory!"  The  rapidity  of  the  Irish 
horse,  the  flight  of  the  Danes,  and  the  disorder  of 
the  French,  spread  a  general  alarm,  and  the  want 
of  cavalry  struck  the  minds  even  of  the  peasants, 
who  were  but  spectators  of  the  battle,  so  forcibly, 
that  a  general  cry  of  "Horse!  horse!"  was  sud- 
denly raised,  was  mistaken  for  an  order  to  "  Halt," 
surprised  and  confounded  the  centre,  was  conveyed 
to  the  right  wing,  and  for  a  while  retarded  their  pur- 
suit. In  this  moment  of  disorder,  duke  Schorh- 
berg,  who  had  waited  to  support  his  friends  on  any 
dangerous  emergency,  rushed  through  the  river, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  huguenot 
forces,  who  were  now  deprived  of  their  leader, 
pointed  to  some  French  regiments  in  their  front, 
and  cried,  "  Allons,  messieurs;  voila  vos  persecu- 
"  teurs."  "  Come  on,  Gentlemen,  there  are  your 
persecutors."  These  were  his  last  words.  The 
Irish  horse,  who  had  broken  the  French  protestants, 
wheeled  through  Old-Bridge,  in  order  to  join  their 
main  body ;  but  were  here  cut  down  by  the  Dutch 
and  Enniskilleners.  About  sixteen  of  their  squa- 
dron escaped,  and  returning  furiously  from  the 
.  -  slaughter  of  their  companions,  were  mistaken  by 
the  huguenots  for  some  of  their  own  friends,  and 
suffered  to  pass.  They  wounded  Schomberg  in  the 
head,  and  were  hurrying  him  forward,  when  his 
own  men  fired  and  slew  him.  About  the  same 
time,  Walker  of  London -Derry,  wltose  passion  for 
military  glory  had  hurried  him  unnecessarily  into 
this  engagement,  received  a  wound  iu  his  belly,  and 
instantly  expired, 

AFTER 
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AFTER  an  uninterrupted  firing  of  an  hour,  th* 
disorder  on  both  sides  occasioned  some  respite.  The 
centre  of  the  English  army  began  to  recover  from 
their  confusion.  The  Irish  retreated  towards  Do- 
nore,  where  James  stood  during  the  engagement, 
surrounded  by  his  guards;  and  here,  drawing  up 
in  good  order,  once  more  advanced.  William  had 
How  crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of  Dutch,  Danish, 
and  English  cavalry,  through  a  dangerous  and  dif- 
ficult pass,  where  his  horse,  floundering  in  the  mud, 
obliged  him  to  dismount,  and  accept  the  assistance 
of  his  attendants.  And  now,  when  the  enemy  had 
advanced  almost  within  musket  shot  of  his  infantry, 
he  was  seen  with  his  sword  drawn,  animating  his 
squadrons,  and  preparing  to  fall  on  their  flank. 
They  halted,  and  again  retreated  to  Donore.  But 
here,  facing  about  vigorously,  they  charged  with 
fcuch  success,  that  the  English  cavalry,  though  led 
on  by  their  king,  was  forced  from  their  ground. 
William,  with  a  recollection  of  thought  which  accom- 
panies true  courage,  rode  up  to  the  Enniskilleners, 
and  asked  "  What  they  would  do  for  him  ?"  Their 
officer  informed  them  who  he  was ;  they  advanced 
with  him,  and  received  the  enemy's  fire.  But,  as 
he  wheeled  to  the  left,  they  followed  by  mistake; 
yet,  while  William  led  up  some  Dutch  troops,  they 
perceived  their  error,  and  returned  bravely  to 
the  charge.  The  battle  was  now  maintained 
on  each  side  with  equal  ardour,  and  with  variety 
£>f  fortune.  The  king,  who  mingled  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  engagement,  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  danger.  One  of  his  own  troopers,  mis- 
taking him  for  an  enemy,  presented  a  pistol  to  his 
head:  William  calmly  put  it  by.  "  What,"  said 
he,  "  do  not  you  know  your  friends?"  The  pre- 
sence of  such  a  prince  gave  double  vigor  to  his 
soldiers.  The  Irish  infantry  were  finally  repulsed. 
Hamilton  made  one  desperate  effort  to  turn  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  at  the  head  of  his  horse.  Theit 
shock  was  furious,  but  neither  orderly  nor  steady. 
They  were  routed,  and  their  general  conveyed  a 

prisoner 
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prisoner  to  William.  The  king  asked  him  whether 
the  Irish  would  fight  more.  "  Upon  my  honor/' 
said  Hamilton,  "  I  believe  they  will ;  for  they  have 
"  yet  a  good  body  of  horse."  William  surveyed 
the  man  who  had  betrayed  him  in  his  transactions 
with  Tyrconnel,  and  in  a  sullen  and  contemptuous 
tone  exclaimed,  "  Honor!  YOUR  honor! 

NOR  was  this  asseveration  of  Hamilton  well- 
grounded.  The  right  wing  of  William's  army 
had  by  this  time  forced  their  way  through  difficult 
grounds,  and  pursued  the  enemy  close  to  Duleek. 
Lauzun  rode  up  to  James,  who  still  continued  at 
Donore,  advising  him  to  retreat  immediately,  as  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  He  marched 
to  Duleek  at  the  head  of  Sarsefield's  regiment;  his 
army  followed,  and  poured  through  the  pass,  not 
without  some  annoyance  from  a  party  of  English 
dragoons,  which  they  might  easily  have  cut  to 
nieces,  had  they  not  been  solely  intent  on  flying. 
When  they  reached  the  open  ground,  they  drew 
up,  and  cannonaded  their  pursuers.  Their  officers 
ordered  all  things  for  a  retreat,  which  they  made 
in  such  order,  as  was  commended  by  their  enemies. 
Their  loss  in  this  engagement  was  computed  at 
fifteen  hundred ;  that  of  William's  army  scarcely 
amounted  to  one-third  of  this  number* : 

HERB 

*  Burnet  assures,  ns,  thai  all  Tyrconnel's  papers  were  taken  in 
the  camp,  and  those  of  James  afterwards  found  in  Dublin;  from 
which  the  king  learned  the  design  of  the  French  to  burn  his  trans- 
ports. "  Among  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel's  papers,"  suith  the  right 
reverend  historian,  "  there  was  one  letter  writ  to  queen  Mary  at 
"  St.  Germains,  the  night  before  the  battle,  but  it  was  not  sent.  In 
"  it,  he  said,  he  looked  on  all  as  lost ;  and  ended  it  thus,  I  have  now 
"  no  liope  in  any  thing  but  in  Jones's  business."  This  he  explain?, 
by  telling  us,  from  the  information  of  lord  Carmarthen,  that  this  Jones 
was  employed  to  assassinate  king  William.  He  says,  that  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  inspected  all  the  papers  and  letters  of  Tyrconnel,  and  gave 
him  copies  of  two.  In  one  he  writes,  that  Jones  is  come;  that  his  pro- 
position was  likelier  to  succeed  than  any  yet  made;  but  that  his  demands 
were  high,  if  any  thing  can  T)e  high  for  such  a  service.  In  another  he 
writes,  that  Jones  had  been  with  the  king,  who  did  not  like  the  thing 
at  firit  j  but,  he  adds,  \rc  have  now  so  satisfied  him  i-w  conscience 
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,  HERE  was  a  final  period  of  James's  Irish  royalty. 
Me  arrived  at  Dublin  in  great  disorder,  and  damped 
the  joy  of  his  friends,  who,  at  the  intelligence  of 
William's  death,  every  moment  expected  to  receive 
him  in  triumph.  He  assembled  the  popish  magis- 
trates and  council  of  the  city ;  he  told  them,  that  London 
in  England  his  army  had  deserted  him ;  in  Ireland,  Gazette. 
they  had  fled  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor  could  be 
persuaded  to  rally,  though  their  loss  was  inconsider- 
able; both  he  and  they  must  therefore  shift  for 
themselves  It  had  been  deliberated,  whether,  in 
case  of  such  a  misfortune,  Dublin  should  riot  be  set 
oil  fire;  but  on  their  allegiance  he  charged  them  to 
commit  no  such  barbarous  outrage,  which  must  re- 
flect dishonor  on  him,  and  irritate  the  conqueror. 
He  was  obliged,  he  said,  to  yield  to  force,  but 
would  never  cease  to  labour  for  their  deliverance; 
too  much  blood  had  been  already  shed;  and  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  declare  against  him ;  he,  there- 
fore, advised  them  to  set  their  prisoners  at  liberty, 
and  submit  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  mer- 
ciful. The  reflection  on  the  courage  of  his  Irish  Impartial 
troops  was  ungracious,  and  provoked  their  offi-*Ilstory> 
cers  to  retort  it  on  the  king.  They  contended, 
VOL.  III.  4  C  that 


and  honour,  that  every  thing  is  done  that  Jones  desires.  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  it  seems,  informed  Hurnet  also,  that  Nagle  lurnished  this 
Jones  with  money,  and  a  poignard  of  a  particular  composition,  toge- 
ther with  a  Bible  bound  without  a  Common  Prayer,  that,  if  seized,  he 
might  pass  for  a  dissenter. 

.  THE  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  who  attended  William  as 
secretary  of  state,  is  indeed  very  considerable :  else  we  might  possibly 
be  tempted  to  rank  the  poignard  of  a  particular  composition,  with  tho.se 
siloer  bullets  of  which  we  read  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
And  still  the  whole  narrative  would  appear  less  dubitable,  it  the  bishop 
had  explained  how  papers  of  such  consequence  were  suffered  to  remuiu 
in  James's  camp,  when  he  had  already  sent  the  baggage  to  Dublin,  in 
expectation  of  a  defeat ;  aud  how  letters  of  any  consequence  should,  after 
an  interval  of  several  days,  be  seized  in  Dublin,  when  James,  or  lit*  mi- 
nisters at  k'a»t,  were  left  at  full  leisure  to  destroy  or  to  reijjova  the o». 
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that  in  the  whole  of  the'  engagement,  their  men, 
though  not  animated  by  a  princely  leader,  had 
taken  no  inglorious  part.  They  observed,  that 
while  William  shared  the  danger  of  his  army,  en- 
couraging them  by  his  presence,  by  his  voice,  by 
his  example,  James  stood  at  secure  distance  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  contest  for  his  crown  and  dignity, 
"  Exchange  kings/'  said  they,  "  and  we  will  once 
"  more  fight  the  battle."  Their  indignation  wa» 
encreased,  when  they  saw  the  prince,  who  inveighed 
again  Irish  cov  ardice,  fly  precipitately  to  Water- 
ford,  breaking  down  the  bridges  to  prevent  a  pur- 
suit, and  instantly  embark  for  Prance.  They,  who 
did  not  impute  this  conduct  to?  a  defect  of  spirit, 
at  least  complained,  that  his  Irish  adherents  were 
shamefuliy  sacrificed  to  his-  interests  and  designs  in 
England^  Nor  did  the  officers  of  William  express 
entire  satisfaction  at  his  conduct.  They  complain- 
ed,, that  the  enemy  were  not  pursued  with  sufficient 
vigor,  without  weighing  the  disadvantage  sustained 
by  the  loss  of  duke  Schomberg,  or  the  danger  of 
pursuit  through  a  difficult  pass  and  an  unknown 
country.  They  contended,  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  victory,  ten  thousand  men  should  have-been 
detached  to  Athlone  and  Limerick,  to-  seize  these 
important  places,  and  prevent  the  Irish  from  re-as- 
sembling. But  they  were  strangers  to  those  anxieties 
which  oppressed  the  king's  mind.  He  every  mo- 
ment looked  for  an  invasion  in  England,  and,  ex- 
pecting to  be  recalled,  deemed  it  imprudent  to  di- 
vide his  army,  or  to  remove  to  any  distance  from 
the  coast.  Drogheda  was  summoned ;  the  Irish  go- 
vernor hesitated,  but  being  assured,  tkat  if  tha 
cannon  were  brought  up,  no'quarter  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  gar- 
rison should  be  conveyed,  unarmed,  to  Athlone; 
and  William  now  advanced  slowly  towards  the  ca- 
pital. 

CliAP. 
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Dublin  in  confusion.*  .  ."Conduct  of  Fitzgerald,  *». 
William  encamps  at  Finglass. .  .  .Address  of  the  protestant 
clergy. .  .  .The  king's  declaration,  and  commission  of  for- 
feitures..  .  .Irish prepare  to  renew  the  war,.  .  .  .  Waterford 
#nd  Duncannon  reduced  by  William ....  His  anxieties .  . 
He  returns  to  Chapel- fzod,  and  resohes  to  embark.  .  .  . 
He  is  diverted  from  his  purpose,  and  joins  the  army , »  .  . 
General  Douglas  marches  against  Athlone . .  .  .His  pro- 
gress, . . .  .his  .ill  success,, ....  his  retreat ....  William  besieges 
Limerick*  •  .  .Vigorous  defence  of  the  garrison.  .  .  .Eng- 
lish artillery  surprised  by  Sarsefield* .  .  ,  Siege  still  conti- 
nued. .  .  .A  breach, . , «  ...a siorm ....  English  repulsed. .  . ., 
Williamraisesttye  siege, .  . .  .and  embarks  for  En  gland. .  .  * 
Enterprise   of  the    earl   of  Marlborough .  .  .  .  Cork    re- 
duced. f  .  .  Fort  of  Kinsale  surrendered,. .  «  .  English  forces 
retire  to  winter  quarter s» .  .  .General  disorder  and  dis- 
tress, f  f  .RappareeSf  ,  .  .Civil  administration  at  Dublin.  . 
Attempt  on  the  English  frontier . .  .  .Action  at  the  Moat  of 
Grenoge, ,  ,  .Arrival  of  Saint  Ruth, .  .  .Bally  more  reduc- 
ed. .  ..  March  to  Athlone.  . .  .  The  English  town  forced.  . . . 
Ejforts  to  gain  the  Irish  town .  .  .  .  Resolution  of  the  bc- 
sie.gcd.  . .  preparations  for  passing  the  rircr, .  . .  .suspend- 
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not  appear  that  James,  on  retiring,  gave 
any   orders  to  his  officers,  or  any  instructions  for 
continuing  the  war.  But  although  he  had  renounced 
the  assistance  of  the  Irish,  yet  the  interests  of  their 
Impartial  religion  were  involved  in  his  cause;    nor  had  they 
History,    any  }10pes  Of  recovering  the  lands  of  their  ancestors, 
•  ."    or  securing  those  they  still  retained,  but  by  contend- 
ing against  the  new  government.     Mosjfc  of  his  army 
marched  through  Dublin,  bending  their  course  to 
Limerick  and   Athlone,  with  indignation  at  their 
king,  affecting  to  rejoice  at  his  flight,  which  re- 
lieved them  from  the  embarrassment  of  a  leader 
who  had  no  spirit  for  enterprise,  no  sincere  concern 
Harris's    ^or  their  interests.     The  metropolis  was  now  threat- 
Life  of     ened  with  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.     The  civil  offi: 
K.  Will.  cers  of  James  had  already  fled,  or  were  preparing 
p.  271.     for  flight;  no  detachment  had  been  sent  by  Wil- 
liam to  secure  the  city.     The  protestant  prisoners 
were  set  free,  with  violent  animosity  against  their 
persecutors,  breathing  revenge,  and  ready  for  every 
outrage.     They  assembled   in  small  parties,   they 
held  their  consultations,  and  were  on  the  pojnt  of 
forcing  and  rifling  the  houses  of  papists,  when  Fitz- 
gerald,  a  military  officer  of  the  family  of  Kildare, 
who  had  been  delivered  from  his  confinement,  sud- 
denly appeared  among  the  populace,  and  dissuaded 
them   from  their  purpose.     His  character  and  fa- 
mily commanded  their   obedience;   and,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  gentry  and  clergy,  he  assumed  the 
government  of  the  city,  gained  the  keys  of  the  cas- 
tle, persuaded  the  main-guard,  composed  of  about 
thirty  popish  militia,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  protestants,  and  sent  expresses 
to  king  William's  camp  to  request  immediate  assist- 
ance. 
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JN^.  th;is  interval  of  danger  and  terror, 
gerald  was  every  moment  alarmed.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  one  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  return- 
ed. The  suburbs  were  already  set  on  fire,  he  flew 
-to  extinguish  the  fiauies,  and  the  incendiaries  vanish- 
.ed  In  the  mean  time,  the  populace,  still  impatient 
for  plunder,,  broke  into  the  hmise  of  Sarsctield  :  he 
rushed  among  them,  and  by  persuasion,  by  menaces, 
by  violence,  restrained  thejr  outrages.  Still  they 
clamoured  that  the  .enemy  were  returning;  he  sent 
tiew  expresses  ,to  the  kin«*,  and  at  length  received 
nine  troops  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Au- 
.verquerque  and  Sgravcnmore,  attended  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  (a  person  more  acceptable  to  the  citi- 
zens) and  these  again  were  reinforced  by  the  Dutch 
guards.  William,  in  tlje  mean  time,  continued  to 
advance  slowly,  and  encamped  at  Finglass,  a  village 
within  two  mijes  of  the  capital.  Hence  he  entcredIuTart'al 
Jhe  city,  and  repaired  to  the  cathedral  church  of^1<tor-'' 
Saint  Patrick,  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory; 
but,  still  attentive  to  the  discipline  and  duties  of  a 
general,  returned  immediately  to  his  camp.  Here 
the  protestant  clergy  attended  him  with  an  address, 
congratulating  his  arrival,  praying  for  his  success, 
^expressing  thejr  loyalty,  and  entreating  him  not  to 
think  unfavourably  of  them  for  continuing  in  Ire- 
land, and  submitting  to  a  power  which  they  could 
not  resist,  and  by  which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
serve  both  the  church  an.d  his  majcsly.  He  answcr- 
rd  in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  came  to  free  them 
frem  popish  tyranny,  and  doubted  not,  by  the  divine 
assistance,  to  complete  his  design;  permitting  them 
to  appoint  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  to  com- 
pose an  occasional  form  of  prayer. 

WILLIAM  now  published  a  declaration  calculated,  ibid. 
to  detach  the  lower  orders  of  subjects  from  their 
leaders.  He  promised  pardon  and  protection  to 
labourers,  common  soldires,  farmers,  plowmen,  and 
cottiers,  to  townsmen  and  artificers,  who  remained 
£t  horne^  or  should  return  to  their  dwellings  ami 

surrcntler 
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surrender  their  arms.  He  .commanded  all  tenants: 
of  protestant  subjects  to  pay  their  rents  to  their 
respective  landlords,  and  that  the  tenants  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  rebellion  should  detain  their 
rents,,  until  the  commissioners  of  his  revenue  should 
.signify  to  whom  they  were  to  be  paid.  As  t©  the 
desperate  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  he  declared  his 
resolution  of  leaving  them  to  the  event  of  war. 
A  pardon  so  confined,  and  which  indeed  expressly 
warned  the  gentry  who  adhered  to  James,  that  they 
had  no  part  to  take  but  that  of  obstinately  continu- 
ing the  war,  is  imputed  to  the  jnfluence  of  those 
English  who  were  impatient  for  forfeitures,  They 
Lotion  were  gratified  by  a  commission  issued  for  seizing 
Gazette  and  securing  all  forfeitures  accruing  to  tlje  crown 
Harris's  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Irish,  although  no  courts  of 

v  win    judicature  were  now  opened  for  proceeding  re<m- 
K.  Will.  '{    .         ,  .       ,.        mu  •    •  •     j     ^u 

lady  arid  legally.  1  he  commissioners  seized  with- 
out mercy;  they  harassed  the  country,  yet  made  bufc 
inconsiderable  returns  into  the  exchequer.  They 
pleaded  the  defects  of  their  commission,  and  that, 
H,S  they  were  not  sufficiently  empowered  to  dispose 
of  their  seizures,  these  were  frequently  retaken  by 
force.  Thus  the  impatience  of  William's  English 
adherents  only  served  to  confirm  the  Irish  in  their 
aversion  to  the  new  government;  and  by  a  shamer 
ful  disregard,  and  almost  perpetual  violation  of  his 
protections  granted  to  the  peasantry,  they  forced  this, 
order  also  to  crowd  to  their  old  leaders,  and  to  take, 
arms  for  their  security. 

Impartial       THUS  the  Irish  prepared  to  renew  the  war,  pos- 
UUtory,    sessed  with  every  passion  and  every  principle  which 
&c*          renders  an  enemy  dangerous  and  desperate.     They 
were  exasperated  at  the  aspersions  cast  by  James 
upon   their   national   character,   and   impatient  to 
redeeni  it.     They  saw  their  religion  on  the  point  of 
being  utterly  extinguished,  and    their  remains   of 
property  i  eady  to  be  seized  by  strangers ;  no  secu- 
rity in  submission,  no  reliance  on  any  promises  of 
pardon.     Their  leaders  found  leisure  to  collect  and 
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cnflame  their  party  by  the  undecided  conduct  of 
king   William.    The  joy    of   his   late  success  was 
instantly  allayed  by  intelligence  of  the  bloody  vic- 
tory gained  by  Luxemburg,  in  Flanders,  over  prince 
W aldeck  and  his  confederate  army ;  his  mind  was 
still  impressed  with  alarm  and  anxiety  from  the  mo- 
tions of  the  French  navy ;  eight  days  had  passed 
since  hi»  victory  at  the  Boyne,  when   he  at  length 
resolved  to  divide  his  army,-  and  while  he  marched 
southward,  Douglas  one  of  his  generals,  was  de- 
tached   with   ten   regiments    of   foot    and  five  of 
cavalry,  to  reduce  Athlone.     Scarcely  had  William  impartial 
advanced  thirty  miles  from  the  capital,  when  he  History, 
received  the  afflicting  intelligence   of   Tourville's&c- 
success  over  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  Hol- 
land.    He  was  now  doubjy  solieitous  to  gain  a  secure 
station  for  his  transports ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to 
reduce  Waterford  and  Duncannon.     He  hastened 
his  march  ;  Wexford  had  already  declared  for  him, 
and  now  received  his  garrison;  Clonmel  was  aban- 
doned  by  the   Irish ;    Waterford   was  summoned ; 
the  garrison,   after  some  hesitation,  demanded  the 
enjoyment  of  their  estates,  the  freedom    of  their 
religion,  and  liberty  to  march  out  with  arms  and 
baggage.     This   last  article    only   was    admitted ; 
they   accepted   it,  and   surrendered.     The   fort  of 
Duncannon  threatened  a  more  obstinate  resistance : 
the  governor  demanded   time   to  consult  Tyrcori- 
nel ;  and,  when  refused,  boldly  declared,    that  he 
would   take   it;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  ami y, 
and   the  appearance   of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  with 
sixteen  frigates,  he  accepted  the  same  conditions 
with  Waterford. 

HAVING  thus  obtained  the  immediate  object  oflbid, 
his  enterprise,  William,  again  alarmed  by  the  second 
appearance  of  the  French  navy  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, deemed  his  presence  necessary  in  this  kingdom, 
where  dejection  and  discontent  operated  violently  on 
the  minds  of  all  his  subjects.  The  charge  of 
completing  the  reduction  of  Ireland  was  committed 
to  his  generals ;  the  necessary  orders  issued  for  his 

departure  . 
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departure ;  and  from  the  camp  he  returned  to 
Chapcl-Izod,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
Here,  while  employed  in  receiving  petitions,  and 
redressing  the  grievances  arising  from  perpetual 
violations  of  his  protection,  he  receiving  new  dis- 
patches,, informing  him,  that  the  French  fleet  had 
retired ;  that  all  their  boasted  enterprises  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  the  destruction  of  some  fishing 
boats,  and  the  inconsiderable  village  of  Tinmouth, 
in  the  west;  that  the  terrors  of  his  friends  were 
dissipated,  and  the  secret  machinations  of  his  ene* 
mies  discovered  and  defeated.  Such  pleasing  in- 
telligence diverted  him  from  his  purpose;  he  now 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  Irish  war,  and  returned  to 
his  camp. 

IN  the  mean  time,  Douglas  proceeded  in  his  ex- 
Impartial  pedition  to  Atlilone.  He  marched  as  through  an 
History,  enemy's  country ;  his  men  plundering,  and  even 
^  murdering  with  impunity,  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
proclamation,  or  the  formal  orders  of  their  general. 
As  he  advanced,  the  Irish  peasantry  appeared  suc- 
cessively in  considerable  bodies  to  claim  the  benefit 
of  king  William's  declaration;  and  were  successive- 
ly ensnared  by  assurance  of  protection,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  violences  of  the  soldiers.  An  army,  ab- 
horred and  execrated,  at  length  appeared  before 
Athlone.  To  the  summons  sent  by  Douglas,  the 
gevernor,  Grace,  a  brave  old  officer,  returned  a 
passionate  defiance ;  "  These  are  my  terms."  said 
he,  "  firing  a  pistol  at  the  messenger."  His  gar- 
rison consisted  of  three  regiments  of  foot,  nine 
troops  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  horse,  with  a  larger 
body  encamped  at  a  small  distance  to  support  them, 
all  violently  exasperated  against  the  besiegers,  and  en- 
couraged by  false  rumors  of  the  death  of  William, 
of  insurrections  and  of  invasions  in  England. 
That  part  of  Athlooe,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Shannon,  and  was  called  the  English  town, 
Grace  deemed  indefensible ;  he  had,  therefore,  set  fire 
to  it,  and  broken  the  fair  stone  bridge  built  by  Sir 

Henry 
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Henry  Sidney  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  resolving  to 
maintain  the  Irish  district  on  the  west.  About  two 
hundred  yards  above  it,  he  raised  some  breast-works, 
cast  up  redoubts,  and  other  works  near  the  end  of 
the  bridge.,  and  mounted  two  batteries,  besides 
those  of  the  castle,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  and 
Commanded  the  river*. 

DOUGLAS  thus  found  the  enemy  stronger  and  impartial 
better  disposed  than  he  expected.  His  works  were  History, 
carried  on  w  ith  sufficient  vigor;  and  he  commenced  &c' 
his  operations  by  playing  on  the  castle  from  a  bat- 
tery of  six  guns,  but  without  any  considerable  ef- 
fect. He  found  his  train  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
enterprise  he  had  undertaken  ;  he  lost  his  best  gun- 
ner by  a  shot  from  the  town ;  in  a  few  days  his  men 
grew  faint  and  sickly  from  scanty  provisions,  his 
horses  weak  from  want  of  forage:  it  was  rumoured 
that  Sarsefield  had  actually  marched  with  fifteen 
thousand  men  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  English  forces.  The  spirits  of  the  gar- 
rison .were  on  fire,  and  their  efforts  redoubled,  while 
Douglas  formed  the  inglorious  resolution  of  retiring. 
He  decamped  at  midnight,  unmolested  ;  and,  in  his 
terror  of  the  enemy,  marched  by  devious  and 
painful  routes  to  join  the  royal  army.  The  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Athlone,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Irish  protections,  were 
thus  exposed  to  the  utmost  severities.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  besiegers  they  declared  in  favor  of 
the  English ;  and  were,  therefore,  forced  to  attend 
them  in  their  retreat;  they  abandoned  their  habita- 
tions and  their  harvests,  and  the  miserable  pittance 
of  provisions  which  they  carried  with  them  became 
the  prey  of  a  necessitous  and  merciless  army. 

DOUGLAS   found    the   king  advancing  to   Lime-Corre- 
rick,  the   great  seat  of  the  Irish  force,   anxious  forspp»j'enp< 
intelligence  of  the  numbers  and  the  situation  of  the^J^ 
enemy.     He  was  assured  that   count  Lauzun,  \vithal\var. 
other  Frenchmen  of  distinction,  had  already  aban-MS.  Trin 
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cloned  the  town,  and  prepared  to  return  home  ; 
that  all  the  forces  of  their  nation  yet  in  Limerick, 
amounting  to  three  thousand,  had  declared  their  re- 
solution of  capitulating  separately,  and  retiring  from 
the  kingdom,  but  were  diverted  from  this  purpose 
by  the  clamour  and  importunities  of  the  Irish;  that 
Boileau,  one  of  their  generals,  had  undertaken  the 
command  of  Limerick,  and  occupied  it  with  his 
troops,  \vhile  the  Irish  forces  lay  encamped  on  the 
Connaught  side,  ready  to  supply  him  with  men  and 
provisions,  and  had  already  secured  the  adjacent 
passes  of  the  Shannon.  Limerick,  like  Athlone, 
consisted  of  two  distinct  towns,  the  English  and  Irish ; 
the  former  almost  surrounded  by  the  river,  and 
united  to  the  other  by  a  bridge.  It  was  fortified  by 
strong  walls,  bastions,  and  ramparts,  and  defended 
by  a  castle  and  citadel.  It  was  deemed  hazardous 
Impartial  ^°  attempt  it  only  on  one  side.  But  William  pos- 
History,  sibly  from  an  expectation  that  the  French  would  still 
&c-  retreat,  and  the  Irish  of  consequence  surrender,  re- 
solved on  the  attempt,  though  the  season  was  advanc- 
ed, and  his  army  reduced  to  twenty  thousand.  At 
present  he  had  but  a  field  train ;  however,  his  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  six  twenty-four  pounders,  and  two 
eighteen  pounders,  was  on  the  road  from  Dublin,  es- 
corted by  two  troops  of  horse. 

Ibid.  QN  the  ninth  day  of  August,  William  decamped, 

and  began  his  approaches  to  the  town,  through 
grounds  intersected  with  ditches  and  hedges  lined 
with  Irish  infantry,  who  retreated  gradually  as  the 
pioneers  levelled  (he  inclosure^  until  they  came 
to  a  narrow  and  incumbered  pass  between  two  bogs, 
terminated  by  an  old  fort  built  by  Ireton,  and 
communicating  with  the  town  by  three  different 
lanes.  Of  these,  the  broadest  was  occupied  by  the 
Irish  horse,  while  their  musketeers  were  drawn  up 
under  cover  of  the  hedges  on  the  right  aiid  left. 
As  the  English  army  advanced  in  order,  two  field- 
pieces  were  so  planted  as  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's 
horse;  and  after  some  discharges  foiced  them  from 
their  ground,  while  their  infantry  were  attacked, 

and 
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and  after  some  resistance  driven  under  the  walls. 
Ireton's  fort,  and  another  advantageous  post,  were 
gained  without  resistance,  and  immediately  mounted, 
with  field -pieces  to  annoy  the  town  and  outworks. 
Encouraged    by  this  success,    William   encamped 
within   cannon  shot  of  the  walls,  without  the  usu- 
al  precautions  for   security,  and  before   his  artil- 
lery arrived  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender. 
Boileau  addressed  his  answer,  not.  to  the  king1,  to 
whom  he  would  not  give  his  royal  titles,  but  to  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  the  secretary.     He  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  summons,  and  declared  his  resolu- 
tion of  meriting  the  good  opinion  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  place  en-, 
trusted  to  him  by  his  majesty.     But  this  spiritedCIarke'i 
answer,  William  was  assured,  by  no  means  corres-Corre»- 
pended  with  the  sentiments  of  his  garrison,   whojjjgdenc4'' 
were  prevented  from  an  immediate  submission  only 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  governor,   the  duke 
of  Berwick,  and  Sarsefield.     And,  to  animate  hi* 
hopes  still   farther,    Ginckle,    his   Dutch    general, 
gained   a  ford   about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
which  the  enemy  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and 
where  a  strong  detachment  was  now  posted  on  each 
side  of  the  river. 

THE  garrison,  on  their  part  prepared  for  a  vi- 
gorous defence.  They  learned  from  a  French  de- 
serter the  situation  of  the  king's  tent,  and  on  this 
quarter  directed  all  the  fury  of  their  artillery ;  so 
that  William  found  it  necessary  to  remove'.  Among 
other  articles  of  intelligence,  the  deserter  informed  Impartial 
them  of  the  train  expected  from  Dublin,  its  route  History, 
its  motions,  the  nature  and  number  of  its  convoy. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  Sarsefield  was  enflamed. 
He  saw  the  desperate  situation  of  his  party,  numbers 
of  French  troops  already  retired  to  Galway,  and 
preparing  to  embark,  those  still  in  the  town  waver  ^ 
ing  and  desponding,  the  Irish  of  themselves  unequal 
to  the  enemy.  Should  they  receive  their  cannon 
and  other  necessaries  attending  it,  they  must  SOOR 
become  masters  of  Limerick.  Ho  therefore,  re- 
solved 
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solved  to  make  one  bold  effort  to  intercept  them, 
the  last  he  could  attempt  for  his  countrymen  with 
any  prospect  of  success;  should  he  fail,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  their  hopeless  cause,,  and  retire  to  France. 
With  a  party  of   chosen  cavalry,  he  crossed  the 
Shannon  at  Killaloe,  about  twelve  miles  above  the 
English  camp,  marched  by  private  ways  well  known 
to  his  men,  lurked  in  the  mountains,  and  waited 
the  approach  of  the  artillery  and  its  escort.     His 
motions  were  not  unknown  to  the  besiegers.     They 
were  informed  that  Sarsetield  had  crossed  the  Shan- 
non  on    somo   secret   expedition,  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  entrusted  to  an  officer  so  distinguish- 
ed ;  the  information   was  at  first  received  with  in- 
difference ;  but  being  conveyed  to  William,  he  or- 
dered Sir  John  Lanier  to  march  with  five  hundred 
horse,  and   meet  the   train.      Lanier  executed  his 
orders,   but   not  with  due   alacrity.     In  the  mean 
time,   the  artillery  advanced  within  seven  miles  to 
the  rear  of  the  English   camp.     The   officer  who 
commanded  the  convoy,  apprehending  no  danger 
at  so  small  a  distance   from    the   army,   encamped 
loosely  on  a  plain,  without  precaution  or  discipline. 
The  main  body  of  the  convoy  was  retired  to  rest, 
their  horses  at  grass,  their  baggage  and  cannon  care- 
lessly disposed,  when  Sarsefield  rushed  suddenly  up- 
on them,  in  a  moment  cut  their  centinels  and  wag- 
goners to  pieces,  fell  on  the  convoy,  as  they  started 
from  their  sleep  and  attempted  to  regain  their  horses, 
and  slaughtered  or  dispersed  the  whole  party.     He 
now  collected  the  cannon,  carriages,  waggons,  and 
ammunition;  the  cannon  he  filled  witli  powder,  fix- 
ing their  mouths  in  the  ground,  and  laving  a  train 
to  the  heap,  fired  it  on  his  retreat.     The  hideous 
explosion  announced  the  success  of  this  enterprize 
to   Lunier   and    his   party ;  who,   when  the  havock 
was   already  over,   arrived   in  view  of  the  enemy's 
rear,  arid  made  a  futile  attempt  to   intercept  them. 
Sarsefk'ld  was  better  acquainted  with  the   country, 
returned  triumphantly  to  Limerick. 

THE 
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THE  news  of  this  disaster  \vas  received  in  the  Impartial 
English  camp  with  consternation  immediately  sue-  History, 
ceeded  by  clamor  and  murmuring.  It  was  imput- 
cd  to  the  neglect  of  lord  Portland  and  count  Solmes, 
to  the  general  indifference  of  the  great  officers  to 
the  king's  service,  or  any  other  object  but  their  own 
emolument,  and  to  the  secret  disaffection  of  Lanier, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  favourite  of  king  James. 
While  the  army  thus  gave  vent  to  their  indignation, 
each  agreeably  to  his  passions  and  sentiments  Wil- 
liam alone  maintained  that  composure  which  was 
unaccountable  to  his  soldiers.  They  suspected  him 
of  having  no  real  design  to  conclude  the  war,  but 
only  to  keep  the  enemy  cantoned  about  Limerick, 
and  to  preserve  the  conquests  he  had  already  made. 
But  it  was  obviously  his  interest  to  complete  tho 
reduction  of  Ireland  without  delay.  Two  of  his 
cannon  had  escaped  uninjured  in  the  general  havock, 
some  others  were  brought  from  Waterford.  With 
these  he  furnished  his  batteries,  and,  after  the  in- 
terruption of  a  week,  renewed  his  operations  with 
vigor.  The  besieged,  on  their  part,  encouraged 
by  the  late  success,  animated  by  their  officers,  fired 
with  emulation  at  the  brave  defence  of  Derry,  and 
equally  inveterate  against  their  assailants  defended 
themselves  like  men  whose  interests  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  one  final  effort.  Without  entering  into  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  siege,  let  it 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  from  the  opening  of 
the  trenches  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  both 
the  assault  and  the  defence  were  maintained,  with 
vigor;  and  William,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
every  operation,  was  frequently  exposed  to  danger ; 
when,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  a  breach  was  made 
twelve  yards  in  length,  and  the  king  ordered  the 
counterscarp,  and  two  towers  on  each  side  of  the 
breach,  to  be  assaulted.  Five  hundred  grenadiers 
in  the  farthest  angle  of  the  trenches  leaped  over, 
ran  towards  the  counterscarp,  were  furiously  op^ 
posed,  but,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire,  dis- 
lodged the  enemy,  and  pursuing  oven  to  the  breach, 

many 
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many  were  actually  in  the  town,  while  the  Irish  ran 
from  the  walls  in  confusion.  The  regiments  ap- 
pointed to  second  them  stopped  at  the  counterscarp, 
agreeably  to  their  orders.  They,  whose  ardor  had 
hurried  them  within  the  walls,  thus  found  themselves 
unsupported,  their  ammunition  spent,  and  the  ene- 
my, who  discovered  their  distress,  rallying1  and  pour- 
ing down  upon  them.  They  prepared  to  retreat,  but 
many  of  them  were  killed,  and  almost  all  wounded. 
The  Irish  again  marched  to  the  breach,  and  de- 
fended it  in  a  rasre  of  valor.  Even  their  women 

o 

mingled  with  the  men,  encouraged  them,  advanced 
before  them,  defied  the  besiegers,  and  assailed  them 
with  stones.  For  three  hours  a  perpetual  fire  both 
of  great  and  small  arms  was  maintained  on  each 
side.  One  regiment  of  Brandenburghers  seized  a 
battery,  but  the  powder  catching  fire,  they  were  al- 
most all  blown  into  the  air.  The  breach  was  still 
obstinately  defended  ;  where  the  walls  were  entire, 
the  besiegers,  who  had  no  scaling  ladders,  wasted 
their  fire  to  no  purpose,  and  were  exposed  defence- 
less to  all  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  Five  hundred 
of  their  numbers  were  slain,  and  more  than  one 
thousand  desperately  wounded,  when  William  at 
length  ordered  a  retreat.  On  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing a  drummer  was  sent  into  the  town  to  demand  a 
truce  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  ;  but  the 
governor  haughtily  refused  it,  The  English  army, 
still  undismayed,  was  impatient  for  another  assault. 
But  a  disappointment  so  severe  in  an  advanced  sea- 
son, when  heavy  rains  were  expected,  which  might 
render  the  roads  impassable  to  the  artillery,  deter- 
mined the  king  to  raise  the  siege.  He  ordered  the 
batteries  to  be  disarmed ;  and  his  forces,  drawn  gra- 
dually off,  retired  by  slow  marches  without  any 
molestation  from  the  garrison.  Here  too,  as  at 
Athlone,  the  army  was  attended  by  a  melancholy 
troop  of  protestants,  who  dreaded  the  fury  of  an 
exulting  enemy,  and  followed  the  camp  with  so 
muclv  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  with 
them,  without-abode  or  settlement  to  shelter  thoin- 
•  •  selves 
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selves  and  their  children,  and  without  any  security 
from  the  indiscriminate  ravages  of  the  soldiery. 

THE  friends  of  William   describe   him   as  sup- 
porting this  defeat  with  astonishing  composure  and 
serenity ;  his  enemies  insist,  that  he  was  transported 
by  his  vexation  even  to  the  excesses  of  savage  bar- 
barity.    We  are  told,  that  to  free  himself  from  thejyfac<reo- 
encumbrance  of  his  sick  and  wounded,  the  honsesghau. 
in  which  they  lay  were  set  on  fire;  but  unfortunate- 
ly for  this  insolent  defiance  of  truth,  his  sick  and 
wounded  had  no  houses  to  shelter  them,  and  were 
indeed  carefully  conveyed  to  Cashel  and  Clonmel. 
Again,  we  are  assured,  that  WTilliam  on  his  retreat  Porter, 
was  asked  what  should  be  done  with  his  prisoners? quoted  by 
that  he  answered   peevishly,  "  Burn   them!"    andtlleau" 
that  his  orders  were  literally  obeyed,  and  one  thou-j]J£e°nja 
sand  destroyed  by  fire.     Such  enormous  and  ridicu-Domini- 
lous  falsehoods  appear  scarcely  calculated  to  imposecan»- 
even  on  the  vulgar  and  ignorant;  yet  the  zealous 
impugners  of  heresy  have  found  their  account,  it 
seems  in  propagating  and  transmitting  them. 

HERE  was  the  period  of  William's  personal  en- Harris's 
terprises  in  Ireland.  While  his  army  lay  at  Clon-L|feof 
mel,  he  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  with  Prince  vvufi 
George,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  other  attendants, 
embarked  at  Duncannon  fort,  leaving  the  command 
of  his  forces  to  count  Solmes  and  Ginckle,  and 
committing  his  civil  government  to  two  lords  justices, 
lord  Sidney  and  Thomas  Coningsby,  with  a  blank 
in  their  commission  to  be  filled  by  a  third  name. 

BUT  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season,  the 
campaign  was  not  yet  ended.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough  had  continued  unemployed  iu  England; 
and  seems  to  have  become  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
by  the  part  which  he  and  his  consort  had  taken  in 
the  quarrel  with  the  princess  of  Denmark.  Im- 
patient of  his  present  inactivity,  he  formed  a  pro- 
jecjt  for  raising  his  own  character,  without  being 
overshadowed  by  the  king's  personal  interposition, 

or 
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or  rivalled  by  his  foreign  generals.     lie  represented 
the  importance  of  Cork  and   Kinsale,    places   the 
most  convenient  for  pouring  succours  into  Ireland 
from    France ;  and  which,,   if  once   gained,  would 
Impartial  Cl^ar8'e  tnc   quarters  of  the   army,  secure  all  the 
History,    sea-ports  from   Dublin   to  the  south,  and  favor  the 
&c.          English  trailic  to  the  West  Indies.     All. apprehen- 
sions from  the  French  navy  were  dissipated ;  those 
of  England  and  Holland  \vcre  refitted  ;  all  internal 

C5 

disorders  were  allayed  ;  h've  thousand  forces  lay  in 
England   ready  for   any  service ;    wilh  these,  and 
such  reinforcements  as  might  be  spared  in  Ireland, 
he  engaged  to  reduce  these  two  town.     The  pro- 
Clarke's    posal  was  accepted,  and  the  embarkation  prepared 
Corres-     af  Portsmouth,  while  William  yet  lay  before  Liine- 
ivis  °    ^  rick.  While  men  indulged  their  conjectures,  the  real 
object  of  this  expedition  remained  a  profound  secret, 
until  it  was  too  late  for  the  enemy  to  guard  against 
it. 

ON  the  t \vcnty-first  day  of  September  the  earl 
arrived  in  Cork-road,  drove  the  enemy  from  a 
battery,  sent  some  armed  boats  to  seize  their  guns, 
and  landed  without  further  opposition.  Ginckle, 
on  whom  the  chief  command  devolved  by  the  de- 
parture of  count  Solmes,  detached  Sgravenmore  to 
his  assistance  with  nine  hundred  cavalry  ;  and  these 
\vere  soon  followed  by  four  thousand  foot  under  the 
prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  expressed  an  ambition 
to  share  in  this  expedition.  The  operations  of  the 
siege  had  been  already  carried  on  with  success  when 
Wirtemberg  arrived,  and  threatened  to  defeat  the 
whole  enterprize.  He  claimed  the  chief  command 
by  virtue  of  his  superior  rank;  Marlborough  in- 
sisted on  the  priority  of  his  commission  ,  he  remind- 
ed the  prince  that  his  troops  were  merely  auxiliaries, 
or  rather  Danish  mercenaries,  and  that  he  himself 
led  the  forces  of  his  own  nation.  The  dispute  grew 
warm  and  alarming;  but,  by  the  interposition  of 
La  Mellionere,  a  prudent  French  officer,  was  hap- 
pily accommodated.  The  earl  wras  persuaded  to 
share  the  command  with  his  rival,  rather  than 

retard 
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retard  the  king's  service.  He  commanded  on  the 
first  day,  and  gave  for  the  word,  "  Wirtemberg." 
The  prince  felt  the  full  force  of  this  politeness,  and 
on  the  next  day,  when  he  received  the  command, 
the  word  was  "  Marlborough." 

THE  siege  was  now  carried  on,  but  not  without  Origin*] 
some  further  contest  between  these  generals.     The  Lettar  of 

garrison   gradually   abandoned   their  outworks:  ab»rav?a* 
u  i    •    ii          n        j  *i     u    •  more  m 

breach  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  besiegers  pre-  Clarke's 

pared  for  an  assault.     When,  for  this  purpose,  they  Corres- 
were  on  the  point  of  crossing  a  marsh  at  low  water,  pounce, 
the  governor  parleyed,  and  proposed  terms  of  capi- 
tulation.    Marl  borough,  who   had    now   the  com- 
mand,, insisted  that  the  garrison  should  become  pri- 
soners of  war.     Wirteinberg  condemned  this  seve- 
rity, and    contended,    that    more    favorable    terms 
should  be  granted.     The  dispute   continued   until 
the  tide  returned,  and  the  water  was  at  the  highest. 
But  now,  the  governor  imagining  all  danger  over, 
broke  oft'  this  conference.     The  generals  were  pro- 
voked at  his  collusion;  the  breach  was  enlarged, 
and  now  the  Dutch  and  English    encouraged    by 
the  duke  of  Grafton  and  other  volunteers,  bravely 
passed  the  river,  wading  to  their  shoulders,  and  ex- 
posed to  the   enemy's   fire,  and  posted  themselves 
under  the  bank  of  a   marsh,    which   served    as  a 
counterscarp  to  the  city  wall.     Here   the  duke  of  Impartial 
Grafton  was  borne   away   mortally  wounded,    the^lhtory» 
most  respected  of  all  the  sons  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  soldiers  lamented  the  fate  of  this  gallant  lord, 
but  without  dismay  prepared   for  a  general  assault. 
But  now  the  garrison,  whose  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, renewed  their  parley,  and  consented  to  be- 
come prisoners   of  war,  with   all  their  officers,  of 
whom  several  were  of  considerable  note.     The  pro- 
testant  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty;  the  protcstant 
magistrates  resumed  their  offices;  and  proclaimed 
the  king  and  queen.     All  papists  were  ordered  oil 
pain  of  death  to  surrender  their  arms;  a  precaution 
absolutely  necessary,  as  there  were  more  than  five 
thousand  prisoners  in  the  town. 
VOL  III.  4  E  THE 
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THE  seventy  of  winter  was  approaching,  and  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  On  the  very  day  of  Marl- 
borough's  entry  into  Cork,  a  detachment  was  sent 
to  summon  Kinsale.  The  governor  returned  a 
scornful  answer,  threatening  to  put  the  messenger 
to  death.  The  town  itself  was  scarcely  tenable;  he, 
therefore,  set  it  on  fire,  and  placed  his  reliance  on 
the  two  forts,  the  old,  or  Castle-ny-fort,  and  the 
new,  which  the  late  duke  of  Ormond  had  com- 
pleted, and  called  Charles- fort.  The  first  of  these 
was  taken  after  a  brave  resistance,  in  which  the  go- 
vernor, several  officers,  and  half  the  garrison  were 
slain.  The  reduc  tion  of  Charles-fort  appeared  of  still 
greater  difficulty  ;  and  Marlborough  could  not  con- 
ceal his  disappointment,  at  finding  it  so  much  strong- 
er than  he  expected.  To  his  summons  the  go- 
vernor carelessly  replied,  that  "  it  would  be  time 
"  enoifgh  to,  talk  on  this  subject  a  month  hence;" 
but  being  vigorously  pressed  for  ten  days,  when 
the  besiegers  were  preparing  for  a  general  assault, 
he  parleyed  and  capitulated.  In  this  critical  time, 
when  delay  might  prove  fatal  to  the  English  forces, 
he  was  allowed  conditions  more  favorable  than 
those,  granted  to  Cork.  The  garrison  marched  out 
with  arms  and  baggage,  and  was  conducted  to  Li- 
merick, Thus,  in  twenty-three  days,  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough  effected  his  brave  purpose,  to  the  utter 
.  mortification  of  those  whohad  represented  the  under- 
taking as  injudicious  and  impracticable.  The  king 
did  justice  to  his  merit ;  the  people  were  delighted  at 
the  success  of  their  native  general. 

Ibid,  WHILE  the  fate  of  Cork  and  Kinsale  remained 

yet  uncertain,  Ginckle  could  by  no  means  venture 
to  dispose  his  forces  in  winter-quarters,  for  the 
enemy  was  alert  and  elevated.  No  sooner  had  the 
siege  of  Limerick  been  raised,  than  Boileau  retired 
with  his  French  troops,  and  joined  his  countrymen 
who  were  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  sharnefull 
representations  of  Irish  cowardice  made  by  James, 
and  still  waited  at  Galway  for  transports.  The  Irish 
were  by  no  means  mortified  at  their  departure. 

That 
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That  superiority  which  these  foreigners  affected  to 
assume,    the  partiality  which  James  had  discovered 
to  his  French  auxiliaries,   and  the  preference  given 
to  their  officers  in  all  promotions,  disgusted  and  ex- 
asperated the  natives.    The  French  spoke  with  con-  Walker's 
tempt  of  the  meanness  of  the  Irish;   the  Irish  af-Diaiy« 
fected  to  ridicule  the  pornp  and  pageantry  of  the 
French.  They  cursed  those  proud  fellows  who  strut* 
ted  in  their  "  leathern  trunks/'  so  they  called  their 
great  boots,  and  lamented  that  they  were  ever  pre- 
ferred   to    their   own   brave    countrymen.     Hence 
arose  frequent  broils  and  quarrels ;  and  now  the  se- 
paration was  equally  agreeable  to  both  parties.  The 
Irish  were  left  to  the  command   of  Sarsefield,  their 
countryman,   so  distinguished  by  his  valour,  and  so    , 
popular  by  his  late  success.     They  resolved  to  exert  Impartial 
their    native    strength   with  double  vigour;    and,History» 
transported  by  their  victorious  defence  of  Limerick, &c> 
talked  wildly   of    crossing  the   Shannon,   piercing 
through  Leinster,  and   setting  fire  to  the   capital. 
Their  necessities  might  drive  them  to  some  despe- 
rate excursions:  Ginckle,  therefore  still  kept  his  forces      • 
posted  in  different  parts  about  the  Shannon,  ready 
to  embody,  and  to   oppose   any  sudden  attempts. 
But,  on  the  reduction  of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  the  ge- 
neral, conceiving  that  the  ardor  of  the  enemy  must 
be  abated,  ventured   to  withdraw  his   troops  into 
winter-quarters. 

HE  soon  found  reason  to  regret  that  he  had  not 
so  formed  his  frontier  line  as  to  secure  the  passes 
and  castles  along  the  Shannon.  The  Irish,  inured  Ibid, 
to  the  severity  of  winter,  acquainted  with  every 
road,  urged  by  necessity,  heated  with  animosity, 
made  their  excursions  with  success,  surprised  his 
smaller  parties,  ravaged,  plundered,  set  houses  and 
villages  in  flames,  and  spread  a  general  terror  and 
consternation.  The  miserable  inhabitants,  of  what- 
ever party  or  denomination,  fled  from  the  outrages 
of  the  soldiery  to  their  respective  friends,  but  found 
no  security  or  protection.  The  contending  armies 

were 
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were  equally  disstresscd ;  and  soldiers,  unpaid  and 
unprovided,  spurned  at  all  discipline  with  impunity, 
and  supplied  their  wants  by  violence,  without  dis- 
tinction of  parties,  and  without  regard  to  formal  pro- 
tections, or  the  faith  of  promises.  To  aggravate  the 
distresses  arising  from  a  rapacious  soldiery,  the  coun- 
tiy  swarmed  every  there  with  robbers  and  murderers, 
who  lived  in  a  state  of  savage  nature,  unrestrained  by 
the  laws  of  peace  or  war.  The  northern  province 
had  from  the  earliest  times  harboured  a  particular 
species  of  Irish  called  Creaghts,  who  issued  from 
their  retreats  with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle, 
roved  in  search  of  subsistence,  without  any  certain 
abode  or  destination,  and  plundering  every  district 
which  they  visited,  were  dreaded  and  detested  by 
.their  countrymen.  In  the  civil  war  commenced  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  we  have  seen  them 
particularly  active,  and  forming*  the  army  of  Owen 
O'Nial  :  nor  had  they  been  entirely  suppressed  on 
the  conclusion  of  this  war;  but,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  continued  their  depre- 
dations; and,  under  the  name  of  Tories,  became 
a  peculiar  object  of  the  attention  of  government. 
They  seized  the  occasion  of  present  disorders;  and 
when,  at  every  mass,  the  priests  exhorted  all  men 
to  take  arms,  and  stand  prepared  for  \var,  they  mul- 
tiplied, and  were  soon  ditinguished  by  the  title  of 
*  UAPPAREES,  from  the  Irish  name  of  their  half 

pike, 

*  A  LATE  ingenious  writer  ascribes  the  outrages  of  these  men  to  th« 
ease  with  which  they  gained  subsistence,  and  resolves  their  manners  into 
their  diet,  which,  he  ventures  to  assert,  consisted  of  potatoes  alone.  I 
am  obliged  to  observe,  in  justification  of  my  own  account,  that  they  were 
really  driven  to  their  excursions  by  necessity;  that  the  Creaghts,  whom 
all  the  narrators  and  the  Gazettes  of  these  times  speak  of,  as  synonimous 
•with  Kappurees,  fed  on  the  milk  of  their  kine,  and  wandered  to  find 
pasture  ;  that  this  specie.s  of  rovers,  who  now  proved  so  offensive,  exist- 
ed, lived  by  rapine,  and  were  abhorred  by  their  own  countrymen,  long 
before  the  potatoe  was  known  in  Ireland;  and  that  neither  at  this  time, 
nor  for  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  were  potatoes  the  general  diet 
of  Irish  peasantry. 
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pike,,  a  weapon  easily  procured  by  the  most  bar- 
barous. Many  were  influenced  by  example,  and 
many  driven  by  necessity  to  unite  with  them.  They 
who  received  protections  from  William's  generals, 
and  were  yet  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  ran  with 
particular  animosity  to  swell  the  numbers  of  these 
ravagers.  In  summer  they  hung  about  the  English 
camp;  every  straggling  soldier  they  killed,  even 
for  the  sake  of  his  arms  or  clothing ;  and,  in  the 
rage  of  national  hatred,  frequently  mangled  his 
dead  body.  In  winter,  they  appeared  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  with  all  the  marks  of  humility  and 
abasement.  Their  weapons  were  carefully  con- 
cealed, but  lay  ready  for  execution.  They  assem- 
bled in  the  dead  of  night  in  solitary  places,  pro- 
jected their  excursions,  rushed  suddenly  on  their 
prey,  vanished  at  the  first  appearance  of  opposition, 
and  were  again  readily  collected.  Through  the 
whole  dreary  season  of  the  year,  the  English  forces 
were  every  where  harassed  in  pursuit  of  these  mis- 
creants. The  Irish  soldiers  were  frequently  per- 
mitted to  join  their  troops,  and  to  share  and  en- 
courage their  disorders;  the  English  frequently 
found  it  necessary  to  repel  them  by  another  body  of 
marauders  of  their  own  party,  who  were  called 
Protestant  Rapparees. 

To  give  some  check  to  such  hideous  aggravati-  impartial 
ons  of  the  calamities  of  war,  the  new  lords  justices  Hwtory. 
at   Dublin  laboured  to  give  form  to  the  civil  go-&0- 
vernment.     All  indictments  of  high   treason  were 
removed   to    the   superior  courts,    now    furnished 
with  judges. .   Lords  lieutenant,   and  deputy  lieu- 
tenants,, were  appointed  in  the  several  counties,  sub- 
ject to  the  English  power;   commissions  granted  to 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  who  were  armed,,  in  order 
to  defend  their  properties,  and  a  privy  council  con- 
stituted of  such  men  as  were  esteemed  most  attached 
to  the  new  government.     The  commission  of  for- 
feitures, found  of  prejudice  to  the  subjects,  and  of 
little  advantage  to  the  crown,  was  superseded ;  a 
variety  of  proclamations  published,  to  regulate  trade 

and 
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and  commerce,  to  restrain  the  disaffected,  and  to 
promote  the  public  peace.  With  a  particular,  and 
perhaps  a  necessary  severity,,  it  was  ordained,  that 
papists  of  every  county  should  be  responsible  for 
the  ravages  committed  by  those  of  their  communi-; 
on ;  and  that  where  any  number  of  rapparees  were 
collected,  no  popish  priest  should  be  suffered  to 
reside.  Some  weak  attempts  were  made  to  correct 
the  disorders  of  the  army;  but  the  ofHcers  treated 
the  civil  power  with  disregard ;  the  soldiers  acknow- 
ledged no  superiors  but  their  officers ;  the  foreign- 
ers knew  no  distinction  between  the  different  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  ;  the  people  exclaimed  in  the  bit- 
terness of  grief,  that  the  army  were  worse  than  rap- 
parees; yet  they  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  Dutch  were  honorably  distinguished  by  an 
inoffensive  modesty. 

Impartial  NOTHING  but  a  general  reduction  and  settlement 
History.  of  ^jie  kingdom  could  end  those  calamities,  which 
Ireland  had  experienced  for  ages,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, and  which  now  oppressed  the  nation.  But 
several  officers  of  William's  army  were  suspected  of 
secret  reluctance  to  a  final  decision  of  the  present 
war,  which  might  call  them  from  Ireland  to  a  se- 
verer service,  and  against  an  enemy  more  danger- 
ous than  the  Irish  had  as  yet  appeared.  Several  of 
his  privy  counsellors  also,  were  said  to  be  equally 
averse  to  such  offers  of  pardon  as  might  break  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  by  inducing  numbers  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  It  was  ever  the  private  interest 
of  officers  of  state,  and  the  great  English  settlers 
in  this  kino'doni,  that  rebels  should  be  exterminated 

Cj  * 

rather  than  reconciled.     Ginckle,  indeed,  was  pos- 
sessed with  much  more  liberal  sentiments,  both  as, 
to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and   the   in- 
dulgence due  to  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  sub- 
mission.    AVinter  did  not  pass  without  several  skir- 
mishes between  the  troops  of  each   army,   and   al- 
Clarke's    most  perpetual  action  between  the  militia   and  the 
Corres-     rapparees.  The  general  projected  an  incursion  into 
pon  ence  j£e,Ty    a  countrv  over-run  with   Irish,  and  which 

supplied 
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supplied  their  army  with  many  necessaries.  The 
possession  of  this  part  of  Ireland  was  deemed  of 
such  consequence.,  that  great  preparations  were  made 
for  the  expedition  ;  and  Shovel,  now  on  the  coast, 
was  directed  by  the  lords  justices  to  attend  the 
orders  of  Ginckle  with  his  fleet.  The  general,  on 
this  occasion,  made  pressing  instances  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  a  declaration  of  pardon  to  repenting  rebels. 
But  this  was  not  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
privy  council.  The  justices  hesitated;  they  required 
that  overtures  of  submission  should  first  be  made 
by  considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy:  they  pleaded 
their  limited  instructions,  and  that  the  letter  of 
lord  Nottingham,  which  directed  them  to  treat  with 
rebels,  did  not  authorize  them  to  publish  a  declara- 
tion so  exte  sive  as  was  required  ;  they  expressed 
their  desire,  that  Ginckle  should  publish  offers  of 
pardon  in  his  own  name,  and  promised  to  ratify 
them  at  any  hazard,  should  they  be  found  absolulc- 
}y  necessary  for  the  service.  This  reluctance. and  he- 
sitation, which  proceeded  from  a  fear  of  disobliging 
some  powerful  members  of  the  privy  council,  was  of 
the  less  consequence  at  present,  as  the  general  found 
it  impracticable  to  penetrate  into  Kerry  through 
broken  roads,  and  in  a  dreary  season. 

THE  enemy,  on  their  part,  made  several  efforts  to  Clarke's, 
break  in  upon  the  English  frontier.    A  magazine  of  (-'°"es 
forage  wras  provided  at  Athlone  for  five  thousand  |JJyC' 
horse  and  dragoons  for  ten  days,  which  indicated 
some  design  of  more   than  ordinary  moment.     It 
soon  appeared,  that  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  the 
English  garrison  of  Mullin^ar;  and  for  this  purpose  jj"^18* 
they  were  now  employed  in  fortifying  I3allymore,^°ry' 
a  little  town   between  this  garrison  and   Athlone. 
The  garrison  was  reinforced;   and  Ginckle  himself 
arrived  at  Mullingar,  and  led  about  two  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse  against  a  considerable 
body  of  the   enemy,    encamped    near    Ballymor& 
They  drew  up  with  an   appearance  of  resolution. 
The  pass  which  they  accupied  was  secured  by  pali-Ti 
sadoes;  but  the  Irish,  in  their  ig-norance  and  preci-  Continua- 

pitation, tion- 
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pitation,  pointed  the  palisadoes  inward  towards 
themselves,  so  as  to  secure,  instead  of  restraining 
the  enemy.  They  were  quiekly  put  to  flight,  and 
pursued  to  a  place  called  the  Moat  of  Grenoge, 
from  which  the  skirmish  took  its  name;  here  they 
again  drew  up,  but  were  driven  into  the  town, 
where  they  attempted  to  entrench  themselves,  but 
soon  abandoned  the  design,  and  fled  finally  to  Ath- 
lone,  in  the  utmost  consternation.  In  this  action 
the  Irish  lost  about  three  hundred  men,  and  several 
officers,  with  their  baggage,  a  quantity  of  arms, 
and  five  hundred  horses ;  and  so  great  was  the  ter- 
ror and  confusion  at  Athlone,  that  the  gates  were 
shut  against  the  fugitives,  of  whom  many  fled  for 
shelter  to  the  bogs,  and  many  perished  in  the 
river. 

Impartial      THIS  action  was  of  the  greater  consequence,  as  it 
^^tory,    defeated  a  (Jesign  on  the  English  garrisons,  which 
Clark's     might  have  proved  fatal   to   the  operations  of  the 
Corres-     ensuing  campaign,  and  as  it  damped  the  spirits  of 
oonoence  tne   iris}1}  a  people  violently  affected   either  with 
good  or  bad  fortune,  arid  encreased   the  confusion 
now  subsisting  in  their  councils.     Tyrconnel   had 
been  sent  to  France  to  solicit  succours,  and  returned 
with  a  miserable  pittance  of  eight  thousand  pounds, 
and  some  clothing,  wretchedly  insufficient.       The 
money  was  distributed  as   a  donation   among  the 
soldiers,  but  could  not  allay  their  discontents"  and 
their  suspicions  of  the  insincerity  of  France.     Tyr- 
connel himself  appeared  gloomy  and  desponding; 
he  had  served  his  master  without  conscience,  and 
was  now  disgraced  without  reason.    James  commit- 
ted the  administration   of  his  civil   affairs   to   Sir 
Richard  Nagle  and  Sir    Stephen   Rice;    and,    as 
Tyrconnel  declared  for  moderate  measures,  and  for 
'  securing  the  remains  of  the  nation  by  a  submission, 
he  was   accused  of  treachery.     To  this  it  was  im- 
puted, that  in  France  he  had  recommended  to  send 
officers,   stores,  and  provisions  to  Ireland,  without 
any    troops.      Sarsefield,    whose     military   genius 
determined  him    to    seek   security    in    arms,   and 

rather 
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rather  to  die  bravely  in  the  field  than  to  abandon 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  opposed  the 
temporizing  councils  of  Tyrconriel.  The  officers 
who  declared  for  war  reviled  and  insulted  him. 
They  still  flattered  their  followers  with  hopes  of  as- 
sistance from  France;  that  Louis  would  speedily 
send  his  triumphant  navy  against  Cork  and  Kinsale; 
that  arms,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  for  twen  - 
ty-five  thousand  men,  were  every  day  expected; 
mat  England  was  still  discontented,  secret  designs 
still  formed  in  favor  of  James,  and  that  the  weak- 
ness of  government  was  evidently  manifested  in  the 
distresses  to  which  the  English  forces  in  Ireland 
were  abandoned.  Some  French  officers  gradually  A.  D. 
arrived,  and  repeated  the  assurances  of  speedy  sue-  ieoi. 
cours.  At  length  monsieur  Saint-Ruth,  a  man  who 
boasted  his  service  against  the  heretics  of  France, 
and  had  lately  the  honour  of  reducing  Savoy,  land- 
ed at  Limerick  with  a  commission  of  chief  com- 
mander. Sarsefield  was  justly  discontented;  nor 
could  the  title  of  earl  of  Lucan,  which  he  received 
from  Jarncs,  reconcile  him  to  this  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable  partiality  to  a  foreigner.  Saint-Ruth, 
who  was  not  supplied  with  those  vast  stores  the  Irish 
had  expected,  resolved  on  a  defensive  war,  ordered 
the  towns  on  the  Irish  side  of  the  Shannon  to  be 
strengthened,  and  with  the  main  army  took  his  sta- 
tion behind  Athlone. 

GINCKLE,  on  his  part,  had  been  considerably  re-Clarke's 
tarded  by  the  want  of  money,  provisions,  and  otherc 
necessaries.  These  were  however  gradually  supplied,  P 
new  reinforcements  arrived  from  England  ;  and  while' 
the  lords  justices  issued  such  orders  to  the  militia, 
as  might  secure  the  exterior  quarters  of  the  king- 
dom, the  army  assembled  at  Mullingar,  as  it  was 
resolved  to  open  the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Ath- 
lone.    Ginckle  was  attended  by  a  number  of  gal- 
lant officers,  fired  with  emulation,  and  tenacious  of 
the  honor  of  their  respective  countries,  the  princes 
of  Wirternberg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Talmash,  the 
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English  general,  Mackay  the  brave  Scot  who  had 
reduced  the  Highlander's,  Sgraremnoffe,  La  Mel- 
lonicr-e  and  llouvigny,  Tetteau  Ihe  Dane,  the 
Dutch  eount  Nassau,  all  already  distinguished  iu 
(he  Irish  war.  A  considerable  train  of  artillery  ar- 
rived from  Dublin;  but  the  army,  when  collected, 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  a  defect  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  confidence  of  the  men,  and 
the  gallantry  and  experience  of  their  officers. 
Story's  THE  campaign  opened  auspiciously  by  the  reduc- 
wars  of  floll  of  the  fort  of  Bally  more,  which  the  enemy,  en- 
•  couraged  by  the  convenience  and  natural  strength  of 
the  place,  had  fortified  in  the  winter,  and  occupied 
with  a  thousand  of  their  choicest  forces.  No  attempt 
was  made  either  to  relieve  or  to  abandon  this  place. 
The  governor  was  threatened  with  military  execu- 
tion, if  he  did  not  surrender  within  two  hours.  He 
demanded  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war;, 
and,  when  this  was  denied,  sustained  the  attack  for 
one  day;  but,  at  the  sight  of  some  armed  boat's^ 
launched  on  a  lake  which  encompassed  the  defence- 
less side  of  the  island  on  which  his  fort  was  builtr 
he  and  his  garrison  cried  for  mercy,  and  were  ad- 
mitted prisoners  of  war.  As  the  place  lay  conveni- 
ent for  maintaining  a  communication  between  Ath- 
lone,  Mull  in  gar,  and  Dublin,  Ginckle  ordered  the 
breaches  to  be  repaired,  and  additional  fortifications 
to  be  made;  nor  did  he  march  forward  until  these 
works  were  finished,  and  an  English  garrison  stati- 
oned in  the  fort. 

ON  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  the  general  ad- 
vanced with  a  party  of  horse  within  a  few  miles  of 
Athlone,  and  from  an  eminence  surveyed  the  town, 
ibid  and  the  situation  of  the  Irish  army,  which  lay  en- 
camped on  a  neck  of  kind  between  two  bogs,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Shannon.  The 
next  day  his  army  was  in  motion  through  lanes 
lined  with  Irish  infantry,  who  gradually  retired  at 
the  approach  of  their  enemy ;  and,  as  if  they  had 
been  stationed  as  guides  to  lead  them  forward  by 

the 
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ihe  nearest  ways,  poured  into  the  English  district 
of  Athlone.  Here,  though  the  houses  had  been 
iaid  in  ruins,  yet  Douglas,  in  his  expedition  of  last 
year,  had  not  found  .time  to  demolish  the  walls. 
These  were  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  the  ene- 
jny  seemed  resolved  to  defend  both  sides  of  the 
j'iver.  A  battery  of  ten  guns  soon  made  a  consi- 
derable breach,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  as- 
sault. The  enemy  defended  the  breach ;  but,  after 
some  loss  on  each  side,  were  driven  to  the  bridge, 
(by  this  time  repaired)  and  ran  with  .such  confu- 
sion into  the  Irish  town,  that  many  w-ere  crushed  to 
death,  and  many  plunged  into  the  river  from  the 
.battlements,  and  perished.  But  now  the  assailants, 
in  the  ardour  of  their  success,  found  new  difficul- 
ties to  encounter.  The  arch  of  the  bridge  nearest 
to  the  Irish  town  was  again  broken.  The  enemy 
Jay  entrenched  on  the  other  side,  and  from  their 
works  fired  furiously  on  the  English  district.  The 
ford  between  the  two  towns  was  deep,  narrow,  and 
stony.  At  another  place  towards  Lanesborough,  he 
formed  a  scheme  for  passing  by  a  bridge  of  pontons; 
but  the  enemy  discovered  the  design,  and  guarded 
the  pass.  Ginckle  now  saw  no  means  of  forcing  his 
way  but  by  the  bridge:  here,  while  his  batteries 
and  mortars  played  incessantly,  he  carried  on  a 
wooden-work  for  the  purpose  of  throning  p!ank* 
over  the  broken  arch.  Though  his  workmen  W«T« 
by  no  means  sheltered  from  the  batteries  of  lh« 
enemy,  they  had  almost  completed  their  design, 
when  a  scrjeant  and  ten  men  in  armour  rushed  from  . 
the  opposite  side,  attempted  to  destroy  their  works, 
and  were  all  slain.  Another  party  repeated  the 
desperate  attack,  and  with  more  success;  they  re- 
solutely cast  down  the  beams  and  planks  into  the 
river,  and  two  survivors  returned  in  triumph. 

THE  general,  not  yet  disconcerted,  made  another  Story V 
cfibrt  to  force  a  passage  to  the  town,  and  carried  on **'*  °j 
his  work  by  a  close  gallery  on   the  broken   arch, 
which  was  soon  completed ;  and  now,  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest  of  nine  days,  when  several  breaches 

had 
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had  been  made  both  in  the  walls  and  the  castle,  it 
\vas  resolved  in  a  council  of  war,  to  pass  the  Shan- 
non by  three  different  ways.  One  party  was  ap- 
pointed to  force  the  bridge,  another  to  cross  the 
ford  below  it,  and  a  third  to  pass  by  floats  and 
pontons  about  nine  hundred  feet  farther.  In  the 
morning,  when  this  bold  effort  was  to  be  made, 
and  the  army  stood  ready  to  be  commanded,  the 
pontons  were  not  prepared  without  some  delay,  the 
Irish  were  informed  by  deserters  of  the  intended  en- 
terprize,  and  their  troops  were  seen  marching  in 
great  numbers  from  their  camp  into  the  town.  The 
besiegers  still  persevered ;  money  was  distributed 
among  the  soldiers  to  animate  them  in  an  attempt 
of  so  much  danger  ;  the  choicest  of  the  Irish  force? 
were  drawn  to  the  works,  and  on  each  side  all  was 
anxiety  and  agitation;  when,  in  this  moment  of 
suspence,  the  enemy's  granadoes  set  fire  to  some  fas- 
cines on  the  broken  arch ;  the  flames  quickly  caught 
the  gallery ;  the  fire  and  smoak  were  blown  into  the 
faces  of  the  besiegers  with  insupportable  violence  ; 
nor  could  they  prevent  the  utter  destruction  of  that 
part  of  their  gallery  which  extended  towards  the 
enemy.  The  attack  was  countermanded  ;  the  Irish 
exulted;  and  Saint-Ruth  expressed  his  confidence 
in  the  security  of  Athlone,  by  inviting  a  number  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  to  his  camp,  and  entertaining 
them  with  all  the  ease  and  elegance  suited  to  a  time 
of  perfect  peace. 

IT  was  now  expected  that  the  siege  must  be  im- 
mediately raised ;  and  the  English,  by  drawing  off 
some  of  their  cannon,  seemed  to  countenance  such 
expectations.  Ginckle,  without  delay,  convened 
another  council,  in  which  it  was  warmly  debated 
whether  the  besiegers  were  to  retire,  or  still  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  of  the  Shannon.  To  remain  for 
any  time  in  their  present  situation  was  impossible,  as 
the  forage  was  destroyed  for  several  miles;  to  retire 
before  an  exulting  enemy  was  inconvenient  and  dis- 
piriting, might  open  them  a  way  to  the  very  walls 

ot 
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of  Dublin,  might  force  the  army  back  to  the 
northern  provincej  and  confine  them  to  a  defensive 
war.  On  the  other  hand  the  consequences  of  an 
unsuccessful  attack  were  evidently  fatal,  and  Ginc- 
kle  seemed  inclined  to  retire.  The  duke  of  Wi 
tenrfburg,  and  other  general  officers,  con  tended, 
that  no  brave  action  could  be  performed  without 
hazard  ;  that  on  all  great  attempts  they  had  hither- 
to experienced  the  undaunted  bravery  of  their  own 
troops  and  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy.  They  re- 
minded Ginkle  that  the  passage  by  the  ford  was 
not  so  dangerous  as  they  had  at  first  imagined,  that 
three  Danish  criminals  had  tried  it  on  promise  of 
their  lives,  passed  and  returned,  and  thus  pointed 
out  the  way  to  victory.  Mackay,  the  Scottish  ge-Dalrym- 
neral  alone,  in  the  caution  and  positiveness  of  agePJ.6/™"1 

i      •  ir  .11      i  »         j      i         j  MS.  Me- 

opposed  the  design,  and  from  the  beginning  declared  moirs  ot 
against  attempting  to  pass  the  river  in  the  face  of  Mackay. 
a  to\yn  and  an  army*.     The  others  thought  only  of 
the  glory  attending  such  3,  daring  enterprize,  and 
each  contended  for  the  honor  of  leading  on  the 
troops.     Qinckle  gave  such  a  degree  of  opposition 
as  might  encrease  their  ardor  and  engage  their 
pride,  in  the  success  of  a  design  in  which  they  had 
borne  down  the  opinion  pf  their  general;   and  it 


*  In  some  circumstances  of  this  siege  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  fol- 
low Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  professes  to  write  from  MS.  memoirs*  of 
general  Mackay.  Such  memoirs,  if  written  by  the  general,  or  under 
his  direction,  are  of  undoubted  authority  with  respect  to  the  operations, 
in  which  he  took  so  considerable  a  part :  in  other  particulars  their  au- 
thority may  be  fairly  contested.  For  instance,  we  are  told,  from  these 
memoirs,  that  on  the  first  repulse  of  the  English,  and  the  burning  of 
their  works,  when  Saint-Ruth  expected  that  the  siege  must  be  raised,  a 
sudden  panic  seized  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  and  thecitizens  of  Dublin 
barricaded  all  the  avenues  of  the  city.  Now,  it  evidently  appears  from 
the  original  correspondence  between  the  lords  justices  at  Dublin  and 
the  English  camp,  that  this  event  was  not  known  in  the  capital  until  in- 
telligence was  received  of  the  taking  of  Athlone  on  the  succeeding 
morning:  nor  was  it  possible  indeed,  that  in  so  short  an  interval  it 
could  have  been  conveyed  through  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  so  a^ 
to  have  any  extensive  influence  on  the  protestant  party. 
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was  finally  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  on  the 
next  morning.  To  encourage  the  English  forces, 
they  were  assured  hy  deserters,  that  Saint  Ruth,  in 
full  confidence  that  the  siege  must  be  immediately 
raised,  had  detached  three  of  his  worst  regiments  to 
man  the  works;  and,  to  enflarne  their  pride,  the 
Jrish  all  night  insulted  them  from  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  river,  and  exclaimed  in  derision,  "  that  they 
"  had  but  ill  earned  the  money  yesterday  distri- 
(f  bute.d  by  their  officers." 

Dalrym-  JN  the  rotation  of  duty,  the  command  of  the  pas.- 
fl  Me  sa=»e Devolved on  Mackay :  but  Qinckle,  unwilling  to 
of  entrust  it  to  the  officer  who  alone  had  declared  against 
the  attempt,  consigned  it  to  Talmash;  Mackay 
complained  of  this  indignity ;  the  English  general 
modestly  relinquished  Ijis  pretensions,  entreating 
permission  to  attend  as  a  volunteer.  Tna^  the  ene- 
my might  not  be  alarmed  by  any  extraordinary 
commotion  in  the  camp,  or  the  English  town, 
it  \vas  resolved  to  make  the  attack  at  the  ordi- 
nary hour  of  relieving  the  guards,  when  a  double 
garrison  might  appear  without  notice  or  suspicion. 
Story.  Two  thousand  men  were  appointed  for  this  service  ; 
and,  at  the  signal  given,  by  tolling  the  cliurcl)  bell, 
their  advanced  guard  boldly  entered  the  river, 
Dalrym-  amidst  the  acclamations  of  their  companions.  Mac- 
|]f*  k^1?  kay,  their  commander,  waded  by  the  side  of  higj 
Memoirs!  me)1 »  ^e  was  followed  by  La  Meliotiiere,  Tetteau, 
jgtory.  the  prince  of  Hesse,  and  other  officers;  Talmash 
attended  as  a  volunteer,  encouraging  the  men. 
Wirtemburg,  having  his  horse  shot  under  him,  was 
conveyed  through  the  river  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
grenadiers.  The  English  from  their  works  and 
batteries  fired  furiously  upon  the  enemy ;  the  ene- 
my with  equal  fury  thundered  on  those  who  were 
passing  the  ford ;  but  the  detachment  advanced  \n,- 
trepidly  through  fire  and  smoak,  gained  the  oppo- 
site banks,  and  mounted  the  breaches  next  the 
river.  Some  flew  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends,, 
who  were  laying  planks  over  the  broken  bridge, 
others  tp  support  the  pontons,  while  the  Irish  fled 

T  T  •  i  .    - 
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with  astonishment  to  their  camp,  and  not  without 
considerable  slaughter.  Thus,  by  a  surprising  ef- 
fort of  valour,  the  English  gained  the  town  and  pos- 
sessed the  works  which  remained  entire  towards  the 
enemy's  camp,  within  half  an  hour  from  their  first 
entrance  of  the  river. 

ON  this  occasion  Saint-Ruth  betrayed  a  careless- gtory> 
ness  and  confidence  utterly  unworthy  of  a  com- 
mander. On  receiving  the  first  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  were  passing  the  ford,  he  exclaimed  that  it 
was  impossible ;  that  they  could  not  presume  to  at- 
tempt the  town  while  he  and  his  army  lay  so  near. 
Sarsefield  replied  calmly,  that  he  knew  the  enter- 
prize  was  not  too  difficult  for  English  courage,  and 
pressed  him  to  send  speedy  succours.  The  French- 
man was  offended ;  Sarsefield  retorted  his  disdain  ; 
when  a  messenger  in  breathless  consternation  just 
found  words  to  inform  them  that  the  enemy  were 
in  the  town.  Saint-Ruth,  dissembling  his  vexation, 
proudly  commanded  that  they  should  be  driven  out 
again ;  and  some  fruitless  efforts  were  made  for 
this  purpose.  But  now  the  English  possessed  the 
works  opposite  to  his  camp,  and  pointed  their  own 
cannon  against  the  enemy.,  Saint-Ruth  retired  in 
vexation;  the  French  officers  exclaiming  against  the 
Irish,  the  Irish  execrating  their  French  general  and 
his  countrymen.  The  castle  of  Athlone  followed  ». 
the  fate  of  the  town ;  the  governor  arid  five  hundred 
men  were  made  prisoners  of  war;  and  twelve  hundred 
more  of  the  enemy's  numbers  were  either  slain  or  ta- 
ken during  the  course  of  the  siege. 

SAINT-RUTH   had    hitherto,    it  is  said,    flattered  Story, 
himself  with  hopes  of  reducing  Ireland  to  the 
minion  of  the  French  monarch.     He  solicited 
Irish  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  master;  all  ordersof the 
were  issued  in  the   name,    not  of  James,   but  ofproorcs3 
Louis.     Such,  at  least,  was  the   intelligence  given QjjJJJT1 
by  deserters  ;  and,  to  confirm  it,  the  English  saw,4to.  Lond> 
with  surprize,  the  standards  of  France  waving 
the  town  of  Athlone.     The  reduction  of  this  place, 

in 
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in  view  of  this  general  and  his  army,  was  a  dread- 
ful mortification  to  his  hopes,  and  sucli  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  character,  as  required  some  immediate 
effort  to  redeem  it.  Those  of  the  Irish,  who  in- 
clined to  the  French  interest,  were  still  amused  with 
expectations  of  powerful  succours,  and  still  impli- 
citly obedient  to  Saint-Ruth.  They,  who  had 
bravely  sustained  the  fury  of  battle,  imputed  their 
late  misfortune  to  the  weakness  and  inexperience  of 
their  associates,  and  still  entertained  hopes  of  better 
success,  when  their  men  should  be  more  inured  to 
danger,  and  their  general  less  confident  and  more 
cautious.  They,  who  had  fled  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
were  stung  with  reproach,  and  impatient  for  an  oc- 
casion to  retrieve  their  honor.  They,  who  were 
most  affected  with  the  neglect  and  insincerity  of  the 
French  king,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  James  from 
principle,  who  had  fought  for  the  freedom  of  their 
religion,  or  the  recovery  of  wrhat  they  called  their 
property,  reflected  seriously  on  the  alarming  situa- 
tion of  their  party.  They  knew  the  real  power  of 
the  English  government;  they  had  no  hopes  of  par- 
don, no  prospect  of  subsisting  but  by  some  desperate 
Clark's  exertion  of  valour.  "  It  is  your  fault,,"  said  their 
Corres-  prisoners  to  the  English  officers,  "  that  you  have 
pondenc*.  ft  so  many  enemies.  We  are  sensible  of  our  un- 
"  happiness  in  depending  on  the  French ;  but  you 
"  have  made  it  necessary  for  us;  we  must,  and 
f(  will,  and  are  preparing  to  fight  it  out."  Thus,  the 
whole  Irish  party,  with  different  views,  and  from  va- 
rious motives,  concurred  in  the  resolution  of  bring- 
ing their  long-protracted  contest  to  a  final  decision 
in  the  field. 

THE  English  general,  on  his  part,  had  experi- 
enced the  inconveniences  of  war  in  an  exhausted 
country,  irregularly  and  scantily  supplied  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  equally  impatient  for  an  immedi- 
ate decision.  lie  was  now  employed  in  repairing 
the  fortifications  of  Athlone;  and,  before  he  ad- 
vanced in  search  of  the  enemy,  it  was  deemed  highly 

necessary 
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necessary  to  publish  such  a  proclamation,  and  en- 
couragement to  those  who  should  submit,  as  might 
break  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  possibly  prevent 
the  necessity  of  an  engagement.  But  here  the  great 
English  subjects  oflreland  interposed,  and  laboured 
to  defeat  any  accommodation  with  the  Irish.  "  I  Clarke'* 
"  did  very  much  hope."  said  the  secretary  of  thec°rres" 
lord  justices  in  a  letter  to  Ginckle,  "  that  uponc 
"  this  progress  over  the  Shannon,  some  favorable 
"  declaration  might  have  been  emitted  to  break 
' (  the  Irish  army,  and  save  the  expence  of  a  field 
"  battle.  But  I  see  our  civil  officers  regard  more 
fe  adding  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  the  English  interest 
"  in  this  kingdoni,  than  saving  England  the  ex- 
Cf  pence  of  fifty  thousand.  I  promise  myself  it  is 
"  for  the  king's,  the  allies,  and  England's  interest, 
"  to  remit  most  or  all  of  the  forfeitures,  so  that  we 
ff  could  immediately  bring  the  kingdom  under  their 
"  majesties  obedience."  Ginckle  was  so  possessed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  proclamation  of  pardon, 
that  he  published  one  on  the  fifth  day  of  July, 
which  the  justices,  in  deference  to  the  privy  coun- 
sellors, seemed  inclined  to  disavow ;  but  the  pro- 
priety of  this  measure  was  so  evident,  and  the  oc- 
casion so  pressing,  that  in  two  days  after  a  procla- 
mation was  formally  signed  and  published  by  go- 
vernment, offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  soldiers  and 
officers  who  should  surrender  within  three  weeks, 
with  a  reasonable  payment  for  their  horses,  arms, 
and  furniture;  to  all  governors  of  garrisons  who 
should  surrender  their  posts;  to  all  officers  who 
should  bring  with  them  their  regiments,  troops,  or 
companies,  a  free  pardon  and  fiill  possession  of 
their  estates;  liberal  rewards  to  those  who  had  no 
lauded  property;  and  to  all  a  frr-e  exercise  of  reli- 
gion, with  such  security  in  this  particular  as  a  par- 
liament oflreland  might  devise,  and  which  the  king 
would  endeavor  to  procure,  so  as  to  convince  the 
Irish  of  the  difference  between  the  blessings  of 
English  government  and  the  tyranny  of  France. 
VOL.  III.  4  G  THIS 
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THIS  proclamation,  however  liberal  and  exten- 
sive,, was  yet  published  too  late  for  the  desired  effect. 
Some  of  the  Irish  sued  for  protections  ;  and  even 
of  the  rapparees,  numbers  laid  down  their  arms. 
But  Saint-Ruth  collected  his  forces  from  the  several 
garrisons,  posted  them  advantageously,  and  resolved 
to  wait  the  approach  of  the  English;  and  the 
great  body  of  his  forces  was  equally  determined  to 
set  their  fortune  on  one  desperate  effort.  Ginckle 
was  no  stranger  to  their  purpose,  and  to  strengthen 
his  army,  drew  off  every  detachment  that  could  be 
spared  from  every  English  post.  The  protestants 
were  terrified  at  the  defenceless  state  to  which  their 
CoTres-  districts  were  thus  reduced.  Even  in  the  capital, 
pondence  the  lords  justices  were  alarmed,  and  formed  a  camp 
MS.  of  militia  to  guard  against  any  incursions  of  the 
enemy. 

THE  fate  of  Ireland  was  now  ready  to  be  decid- 
ed .  Whether  the  English  power  was  to  be  at  length 
unalterably  established  in  this  harassed  country,  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  once  more  exposed  to  the 
calamities  of  a  tedious  intestine  war,  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  event  of  a  few  days,  and  the  minds 
of  all  men  were  of  consequence  strained  to  a  pain- 
ful pitch  of  anxiety  and  expectation.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  June  Ginckle  marched  from  Athlone,  and 
encamped  along  the  river  Sue,  in  the  county  of 
Roscomrnon,  a  pass  which  the  Irish  might  have 
Story  maintained  with  advantage :  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  they  had  taken  their  station  to  greater  ad  vantage, 
about  three  miles  farther  to  the  south-west.  Their 
carnp  extended  more  than  two  miles  along  the 
heights  of  Kilcommeden,  with  a  rivulet  on  their 
left  running1  between  hills  and  morasses,  and  these 
again  skirted  by  a  large  bog,  in  breadth  almost  a 
mile;  on  the  side  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  ati 
old  castle,  called  by  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
village,  Aghrim,  entrenched  and  occupied  by  in- 
fantry, and  commanding  the  only  pass  on  that  side 
to  the  Irish  camp.  AH  along  the  front,  at  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  their  encampment,  the 

bog 
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bog  extended  to  their  right,  where  was  another  pass 
through  a  range  of  small  hills  opening  into  wider 
ground.     The  slope  of  Kilcommeden,  even  to  the 
edge  of  the  bog,  was   intersected  by  hedges  and 
ditches,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  lined 
with  Irish  musketeers.   Ginckle,  with  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  was  now  to  attack  an  enemy  amounting 
to  twenty-five  thousand,  thus  posted,  and  who  want- 
ed only  an  additional  number  of  cannon  to  take  the 
full  advantage  of  their  situation.     Saint-Ruth,  from 
his  eminence,  had  a  full  view  of  the  motions  of  the 
English ;  he  saw  them  cross  the  river  and  prepare 
to  give  him  battle ;  he  drew  out  his  main  armv  in 
front   of  his   camp.      He  rode  to  every    squadron 
and  battalion ;  he  reminded  the  Irish  officers,  that 
their  future  fortune  depended  on  the  issue  of  one 
encounter;  that  they  were  now  to   fight  for  their 
honors,  their  liberty,  and   their  estates;  that,  they 
were- now  to  establish  their  religion,  for  which  he 
himself  had  displayed  an  extraordinary  ?eal,  on  such 
a  firm  basis,  as  Jhe  powers  of  hell  and  heresy  should 
never  shake;  that  the  dearest   interests   and  most 
honorable  engagements  of  this  life,  and  the  ravishing 
prospects  of  eternal  happiness  called  for  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  that  valour  which  their  enemies  affect- 
ed  to  deny  them.     The  priests  ran   through   the 
ranks,  labouring  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  the  same 
sentiments;  and,  we  are  told,  obliged  them  to  swear 
on  the  sacrament,  that  they  would  not  desert  their 
colours. 

ON  the  twelfth  day  of  July  at  noon,  (for  the  Stor 
fogs  of  the  morning  had  hitherto  prevented  thorn  ) 
the  English  army  advanced  in  as  good  order  as  their 
broken  and  uneven  ground  would  admit.  It  was, 
in  the  first  place,  deemed  necessary  to  gain  the  pass 
to  the  right  of  t\\e  enemy.  A  small  party  of  Danes, 
sent  to  force  it,  fled  instantly  at  the  appearance  of  a 
still  smaller  party  of  the  enemy,  £ome  English 
dragoons  were  next  employed,  were  boldly  opposed, 
Vfere  sustained  by  other  bodies;  the  enemy  retreat- 
ed: 
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ed  ;  as  the  assailants  pressed  forward,  they   found 
themselves   encountered  by  nevy  parties ;  but,  after 
an  obstinate  contest  of  an  hour,  they   forced  their 
way  beyond  the  bog;  nor  possibly  was  Saint-Ruth 
displeased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  fighting1  one 
wing  of  the  English  separately,  in  a  place  where,  if 
defeated,  their  retreat  must  prove  fatal.     The  skir- 
mish served  to  convince  Ginckle  both  of  the  spirit 
and  of  the  advantages  of  the  enemy.     It  was  now 
debated  whether  the  battle  should  not  be  deferred 
to  the  next  morning;  and,  with  difficulty,  resolved, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  decamping  in  the  night 
and  prolonging  the  war,  by  an  immediate  renewal 
of  the  engagement.       By   the   advice   of    general 
Mackay,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  attack  on  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  which  would  oblige  Saint-Ruth 
to  draw  off  some  forces  from  his  left,  so  that  the 
passage  by  Aghrim  Castle  wou!4  be  rendered  less 
dangerous  for  the  English   horse,    and   the  whole 
army  be  enabled  to  engage.     About  the   hour  of 
five  in  the  evening,  the  left  wing  of  the  English, 
both  horse  ancl  foot,  advanced  boldly  against  the, 
enemy,    who    obstinately  maintained    their  posts. 
The  musketeers,  supported    by  their  cavalry,   re- 
ceived and  returned  the  English  f}re,  defending  their 
ditches  until  the  musquets  of  each  side  closed  witji 
the  other;  then  retiring  by  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation, flanked  their  assailants,  and  charged  them 
with  double  fury.     The  engagement  was  thus  con- 
tinued for  one  hour  and  a  half,  when  Saint-Ruth,  as 
was  foreseen,  found  it  necessary  to  draw  a  conside- 
rable part  of  the  cavalry  from  his  left  to  support  his 
right  wing,     fylackay  seized  the  favqrabje  moment, 
arid  while  the  cavalry  were  in   motiqn  to  gain  the 
pass  by  Aghrim  Castle,  several  regiments, of  infantry 
in  the  centre  were  ordered  to  march  through  the 
bog,  extending  along  their  front,  and  to  post  them- 
selves on  the  lowest  ditches,  until  the  horse  should 
gain  the  passage,  and  wheel  from  the  right  to  support 
{heir  charge.    The  infantry  plunged  into  the  bo£, 

and 
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and  were  instantly  sunk  to  their  middle  in  mire  and 
water;  they  floundered  on  unmolested,  but  no 
sooner  hud  they  gained; the  opposite  side  than  they 
received  a  furious  fire  from  the  hedges  and  trenches 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  They  advanced  still  un- 
dismayed ;  the  Irish  retired  on  purpose  to  draw 
them  forward  ;  transported  with  ardour,  they  forgot 
their  orders,  and  pursued  almost  to  the  main  battle 
of  the  Irish.  Both  horse  and  foot  now  poured  down 
upon  them,  assailed  them  in  front,  in  flank,  forced 
them  from  their  ground,  drove  some  of  them  back 
into  the  bog,  pursued  them  with  slaughter,  took  se- 
ycral  prisoners  of  note:  while  Saint-Ruth  exclaimed 
jn  an  extacy  of  joy,  "Now  will  J  drive  the  English 
."  to  the  very  walls  of  Dublin." 

His  attention  was -soon  diverted  to  the  English  Story» 
Cavalry  on  his  left,  commanded  by  Talmash, 
who  seeing  the  alarming  disorder  of  the  centre, 
pushed  with  incredible  ardow  .close  by  the  vyalls  of 
the  castle,  through  all  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  forcing 
their  way  through  a  narrow  and  dangerous  pass,  to 
the  amazement  of  Saint-Ruth,  who  asked  what  the 
English  meant?  "•  To  force  their  way  to  our  left," 
replied  his  officers.  te  They  are  brave  fellows!"  said 
the  general,  "  it  is  a  pity  they  shoujd  be  so  ex- 
"  posed." 

MACKAY,  Talmash,  Rouvigny,  now  gradually 
pressed  forward  from  the  right,  bearing  down  all 
opposition;  the  infantry  of  the  centre  rallied,  ad- 
vanced, and  regained  their  former  ground;  the  left 
wing  fought  bravely,  and  was  bravely  opposed, 
Saint-Ruthsaw  that  the  fortune  pf  the  day  depended 
on  making  an  impression  on  tjie  enemy's  cavalry  in 
their  rapid  progress  from  the  right,  lie  rode  down 
from  his  station  on  the  hill  of  Kilcommeden,  and 
having'  directed  one  of  his  batteries  where  to  point 
their  tire,  led  a  body  of  horse  against  them.  In 
this  critical  moment,  a  cannon-ball  deprived  him  of 
Jife.  His  body  was  conveyed  away,  and  the  inte}- 
jigence  of  his  death  ran  through  the  lines.  His  ca 
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cavalry  halted,  and,,  as  they  had  no  orders,  returned 
towards  their  former  station.  The  Irish,  beheld 
this  retreat  with  dismay;  they  were  confounded 
and  disordered ;  their  disorder  encreased  ;  Sarsefield, 
on  whom  the  command  devolved,  had  been  neglect- 
ed by  the  proud  Frenchman  ever  since  their  alter- 
cation at  Athlone.  As  the  order  of  battle  had  not 
been  imparted  to  him,  he  could  not  support  the 
(dispositions  of  the  late  general.  The  English,  in 
the  mean  time,  pressed  forward,  drove  the  enemy  to 
their  camp,  pursued  their  advantage  until  the  Irish, 
after  an  engagement  suppprted  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  success,  while  they  had  a  general  to  direct 
their  valour,  fled  precipitately,  the  foot  to  a  bog,  the 
horse  toward  Loughrea. 

DURING  the  heat  of  this  action,  some  Danish 
forces  stationed  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing, 
kept  several  bodies  of  the  enemy  in  awe.  When 
they  perceived  the  advantage  at  length  gained  by 
the  battalions  in  the  centre,  they  charged  their  op- 
ponents, to  prevent  their  falling  back  to  the  relief 
of  their  associates.  The  Irish  received  them  intre- 
pidly, and  continued  the  contest  for  some  time  ;  but, 
on  the  general  rout  of  the  army,  fled  with  their 
countrymen.  In  the  battle,  and  in  a  bloody  pursuit 
of  three  miles,  seven  thousand  of  the  Irish  army  were 
slain.  The  unrelenting  fury  of  the  victors  appeared 
in  the  number  of  their  prisoners,  which  amounted  only 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty.  On  their  side,  seven  hun- 
dred fell,  one  thousand  were  wounded.  All  the  can- 
non, ammunition,  tents,  and  baggage  of  the  enemy 
,  were  taken,  with  a  great  quantity  of  small  arms, 
eleven  standards,  and  thirty-two  colours,  destined  as 
a  present  to  the  queen.  Such  was  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  the  English  army. 

Ibid,  NIGHT  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  and  till  morn- 

ing the  victors  lay  on  their  arms  amidst  the  heaps 
of  their  slaughtered  enemies.  After  a  few  days  of 
necessary  refreshment  to  the  troops,  Ginckle  led 

them 
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them  through  a  desolated  country  to  Galway,  which 
he  deemed  necessary  to  be  reduced,,  before  he  should 
attempt  Limerick,  the  great  and  final  refuge  of  the 
Irish.  Thegarrison  of  Galway  consisted  of  seven  weak 
regiments;  but  they  expected  considerable  reinforce- Clarke's 
merits.  D'Ussone,  a  French  officer  of  distinction  in 
the  town,  assured  them  of  succours  from  his  royal IJJg 
master.  An  Irish  partizan,  who  was  known  and 
celebrated  by  the  name  of  Balderog  O'Donnel,  pro- 
mised to  march  to  their  relief  at  the  head  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  northern  rovers ;  and  some  assistance 
was  expected  from  the  garrison  of  Limerick.  With 
such  hopes,  lord  Dillon,  the  governor,  returned 
a  defiance  to  the  summons  of  Ginckle,  and  declared, 
that  he,  D'Ussone,  and  all  his  officers  were  unani- 
mous in  their  resolution  of  defending  the  town. 
But,  after  a  resistance  of  a  few  days,  it  was  found 
that  the  attempt  made  to  throw  some  troops  into 
the  town  from  Limerick,  was  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance and  bravery  of  the  besiegers ;  that  O'Don- 
nel's  followers,  alarmed  at  the  defeat  of  Aghrim, 
had  deserted  him  with  the  usual  instability  of  the 
old  Irish;  and  that  he,  with  the  remains  of  his  wild 
troop,  amounting  to  six  hundred,  were  preparing 
to  make  terms  with  English  government.  TheSlory- 
townsmen  and  magistracy  declared  warmly  for  sur- 
rendering, and,  although  they  were  at  first  impri- 
soned for  their  presumption,  yet  the  garrison  quickly 
adopted  the  same  sentiments.  The  Irish  had  been 
busily  employed  in  finishing  a  fort  to  the  south-east 
of  the  town,  which  commanded  a  great  part  of  the 
wall  on  that  side.  A  detachment  crossed  the  river, 
and,  conducted  by  a  deserter,  surprised  and  seized 
the  fort.  The  governor  parleyed,  a  cessation  was 
granted,  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation  commenced. 
Talmash,  and  other  officers,  elevated  by  success, 
were  utterly  averse  to  granting  any  terms.  But 
Ginckle  wisely  considered,  that  the  season  of  action 
was  gradually  wasting;  that  the  Irish  war  was  a 
grievous  embarrassment  to  the  continent ial  interests 

of 
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of  the  king,  and  a  dangerous  encouragement  to  the 
disaffected  in  England.  William,  he  knew,  was 
impatient  to  be  freed  from  an  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious burden.  To  prevent  another  year  of  blood- 
shed in  a  country  already  wasted  by  distress,  to  ex- 
tricate the  king  at  once  from  difficulties  grievous 
and  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  grant  such  conditions 
to  Gal'way,  as  might  convince  the  whole  Irish  party 
of  the  infatuation  of  their  perseverance  in  a  despe- 
rate cause,  and  dispose  them  to  an  immediate  sub- 
mission. The  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  to  be  conveyed  to 
Limerick,  with  liberty  to  those  who  desired  it  to 
continue  in  the  town,  or  to  repair  to  their  respective 
habitations.  A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  the  go- 
vernor, magistracy,  freemen,  and  inhabitants,  with 
full  possession  of  their  estates  and  liberties  under  the 
acts  of  settlement  and  explanation.  The  -Romish 
clergy  and  laity  were  allowed  the  private  exercise  of 
their  religion,  their  lawyers  to  practise,  and  their 
estated  gentlemen  to  bear  arms.  Nor  were  these 
favorable  terms  witholit  their  effect;  several  con- 
siderable parties  daily  revolted  from  the  Irish,  and 
were  either  entertained  in  the  army  on  taking  the 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  queen,  or  dismissed 
peaceably  to  their  habitations,  at  their  own  option. 
Clarke's  THE  capitulation  of  Galway  was  considered  in 
Corres-  England  as  an  event  immediately  to  be  attended  by 
pomlence  fne  final  reduction  of  Ireland.  In  full  assurance 
^V1S'  that  Limerick  must  surrender,  the  queen  gave  or- 
ders that  a  fleet  of  transports  should  be  prepared 
for  conveying  ten  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse  from  Cork  and  Kinsale  to  the  assistance  of  her 
royal  consort  in  Flanders.  An  interval  of  one 
month  was  happily  allowed  for  this  embarkation, 
and  the  design  was  farther  postponed  until  the  re- 
duction of  Limerick  should  be  effected,  an  enter- 
prize  in  which  the  generals  employed  in  the  service 
of  Ireland  saw  more  danger  and  difficuly  than  were 
discovered  in  the  English  cabinet.  Sarsefield  now 

adven- 
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now  adventured  over  the  Shannon  with  all  the  forces 
lie  could  coHect,  amounting  to  seven  thousand,  re- 
solving to  desolate  the  country,  and  threatened  the 
city  of  Cashel  with  fire  and  slaughter:  and,  although 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  retire,  as  the  garrison  of 
Cashel  was  reinforced,  and  the  English  advanced 
towards  Limerick,  yet  the  Irish  spoke  with  confi- 
dence of  meeting  the  enemy,  and  once  more  trying 
their  fortune  in  the  field.  Ginckle  proceeded  gra-Story. 
dually  and  cautiously;  and  as  the  time  limited  for 
the  submission  of  the  Irish,  by  a  former  proclama- 
tion of  government,  was  expired,  he  enlarged  the 
term  by  a  new  declaration,  promising  pardon  and 
protection,  favor  and  encouragement,  to  all  those, 
who  by  a  timely  submission  should  contribute  to  save 
the  effusion  of  blood. 

THE  town  to  which  he  approached,  notwithstand-ciarke'a 
ing  the  apparent  resolution  of  the  garrison,  was  aCorres- 
scene  of  contention,  discord,  and  suspicion.  TheJ??"deuc<x 
French  and  Irish  parties,  the  moderate  and  the  vio- 
lent, those  who  were  for  fighting  to  the  last,  those 
who  wished  to  save  the  remains  of  their  country 
by  submitting,  all  contended  with  an  acrimony  en- 
creased  by  their  misfortunes.  Tyrconnel  expired 
in  the  bitterness  of  vexation :  the  vulgar  Irish  im- 
puted his  death  to  poison,  administered  by  those 
who  detested  his  moderate  counsels ;  others  were 
confident  that  he  had  been  tried,  condemned,  and 
cxecutod,  for  a  private  correspondence  with  the 
English.  Three  new  lords  justices  now  assumed 
the  civil  government  in  the  name  of  the  abdicated 
king,  Fitton,  Nagle,  and  Plowden ;  and,  like  Tyr- 
••onnel,  declared  for  submission.  Sarsefield  was 
brave,  violent,  and  enterprising,  and  of  consequence 
averse  to  all  compositions.  The  French  generals 
expected  usuccours  from  their  own  country,  and  dq- 
clared  for  war.  Some  of  the  IrUh  officers  had  a  I-  . 
ready  engaged  in  a  private  correspondence  with  the 
English,  and  were  solicitous  to  secure  their  own 
particular  interests ;  others,  with  more  generous 

VOL  III.  4 II  senti- 
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sentiments,  declined  any  composition  \vhich  should 
not  include  the  whole  parly  of  Irish  catholics. 
Among  these  different  factions,  they  >vho  favored 
the  French  interest,  and  contended  for  a  vigorous 
rposecution  of  war,  were  encouraged  by  new  intelli- 
gence of  twenty  ships  of  war  speedily  to  arrive,  un- 
der the  command  of  monsieur  Chateau-Renault, 
and  for  the  present  became  predominant.  Nor 
were  the  English  less  divided  in  sentiments :  some 
condemned  all  overtures  made  to  the  enemy ;  others, 
with  more  condescension  to  the  king's  views,  were 
for  terminating  the  war  on  any  terms;  some  ad- 
vanced to  Limerick  in  full  confidence  of  success ; 
others,  recollecting  the  misfortune  of  the  former  at- 
tempt on  this  town,  desponded,  and  proposed  to  for- 
tify Loughrea,  and  other  places,  so  as  to  secure  good 
winter  quarters  in  case  of  any  disappointment  or 
delay. 

Clarke's  T«E  memory  of  the  former  siege  seems  to  have 
Corres-  made  a  deep  impression  on  Ginckle.  He  S-trength- 
P?"dence-  ened  his  army  by  withdrawing  every  garrison  that 
could  be  spared ;  he  secured  the  passes  of  the  Shan- 
non ;  some  English  ships  lay  in  this  river,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Cole,  to  favor  his  opera- 
tions; Sir  Ralph  Delavsl  cruised  off  Cape  Clear,  to 
intercept  the  French  succoursv  Some  Irish  garri- 
sons were  reduced  which  threatened  to  interrupt 
the  communication  between  the  camp  and  Kerry; 
a  district  reserved  for  his  winter  quarters,  .and  in 
which  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  suppress 
the  Irish  party.  His  artillery  was  brought  up  under 
a  strong  escort,  with  every  possible  precaution. 
The  government  of  Dublin  were  alarmed  at  his  de- 
lays; they  dreaded  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet ;  they  urged  the  general 
to  make  some  resolute  attempt  without  delay.  But 
the  general  knew  his  own  strength,  the  advantages 
of  the  enemy,  the  danger  and  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  repulse.  He  contented  himself  with  ordering 

Cole 
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Cole  to  burn  the  country  and  destroy  the  forage  on 
the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon,  the  district  on  which 
th6  besieged  depended  for  support. 

BY  this  time  Ginckie  Was  seated  before  the  town, 
to    which    he  advanced    on    the    twenty-fifth   day 
of  August.      His  approaches  were  made   in   the  Story. 
same  manner  as  in  the  former  siege.     The  Irish 
seemed  determined  against  trying  their  fortune  with- 
out the  walls;  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  aban- 
doned Ireton's,  Cromwell's,   and  some  other  foils 
to  the  besiegers.     Every  precaution  was  now  taken 
for  the  security  of  their  camp ;  and  for  several  day* 
their  cannon  and  mortars  played  furiously  upon  the 
Irish  town,  which  lay  on'  the  same  side  of  the  river 
with   the  besiegers.     The  houses  wiere  in  llames, 
the  inhabitants  terrified,  and,  removing  from  the 
danger,  formed   a  sort  of  camp  to  the  north-east^ 
where  they  hoped  to  lie  secure  from  the  enemy  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.     New  batteries  were 
raised  against  the  English  town.     But  it  seemed  of 
little  advantage  to  the  besiegers  to  set  fire  to  houses 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and   plundered  by 
the  soldiers,    or  to    make   breaches  in   the   walls 
which  they  could  not  venture  to  storm,  as  the  gar- 
rison was  healthy,  well  supplied,   and  in  numbers 
equal  to  their  assailants.     The  only  effectual  means 
of  reducing  the  town  was  to  invest  it  on  all  parts, 
by  gaining  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  cut 
off  the  garrison  from  all  intercourse  with  the  county 
of  Clare,  by  commanding  the  bridge  which  opened 
to  this  quarter,  and  was  called  Thomond-bridge. 
It  was  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  gain  the 
other  side  of  thfe  river.     To  conceal  the  design, 
Ginckie  gave  such  orders  as  indicated  a  purpose  of 
raising  the  siege.     iThe  Irish  saw  his  batteries  dis- 
mounted with  shouts  of  joy,  and,  lulled  as  they 
were  in  perfect  security,   never  once  suspected  any 
danger,  until  a  bridge  of  tin  boats  was  almost  corn- 
.pleted  in  the  darkness  of  night.     A   considerable 
of  forces  was  thus  conveyed  into  an  island, 

from 
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from  which  the  river  was  fordablc  to  the  main  land. 
Four  regimerts  of  Irish  dragoons,  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Clifford*,  were  posted 
near  the  passage.  Clifford  was  of  the  number  of 
those  who  contended  for  a  timely  submission,  and 
not  displeased  that  the  garrison  should  be  so  pressed 
as  to  force  them  into  such  a  measure.  To  this  it 
is  imputed,  that  he  suffered  the  English  troops  to 
pass  gradually  over,  scarcely  with  the  shew  of  resist- 
ance. The  Irish  horse,  in  their  encampment,  now 
heard  of  the  enemy's  passage  with  astonishment ; 
the  inhabitants,  who  lay  near  them,  were  in  confu- 
sion; some  prepared  to  seek  security  in  the  moun- 
tains, others  ran  for  shelter  to  the  town,  but  were 
refused  admittance.  In  this  uproar  and  confusion 
several  were  killed,  and  the  slaughter  must  have 
been  greater,  had  not  the  English  forces  been  re- 
strained  from  pursuing  by  their  general,  who  ap- 
prehended an  ambuscade. 

Stoijr.  NOTWITHSTANDING  this  success,  it  was  debated 
whether  the  siege  should  be  carried  on,  or  con- 
verted into  a  blockade :  such  were  the  difficulties 
foreseen  in  reducing  the  town.  Though  the  besiegers 
had  made  a  lodgment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shan? 
non,  though  their  pontons  were  secured  by  a  fort,  yet 
the  King's  Island,  as  it  was  called,  which  lay  north- 
ward 


*  The  vulgar  malice  of  the  Irish  propagated  a  report,  that  colonel 
Henry  Lutterel  commanded  at  this  post,  and  treacherously  betrayed  it 
to  the  enemy.  This  report  has  been  adopted  by  some  precipitate  wri- 
ters of  memoirs,  and  Lutterel  was  unjustly  and  fatally  pursued  by  po- 
pular odium.  He  was  indeed  of  the  number  of  those  who  saw  the  folly 
of  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  present  government,  and  had  contrived 
to  notify  his  own  desire  of  being  reconciled  to  king  William.  He  had 
by  some  means  offended  Tyrconnel,  who  procured  him  to  be  tried  by  a 
court  martial  for  holding  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  But 
though  the  courtwas  formed  entirelyof  Tyrconnel's  creatures,  yet  Lut- 
terel was  honorably  acquitted.  He  was  however,  still  confined  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Limerick,  where  he  lay  at  the  very  time  when  the  English  passed 
the  river.  See  lord  West-Meath's  letter  to  W.  Harris.  Life  of  K, 
Wiltliam.  Appendix,  No.  Ixii. 
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ward  of  the  English  town,  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  enemy ;  its  soil  low  and  marshy,  the  season  far 
spent,  and  little  hopes  of  success,  unless  this  impor- 
tant post  could  be  secured.  Girickle,  who  probably 
held  a  secret  intelligence  with  some  officers  of  the 
garrison,  and  hoped  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood 
by  offers  of  grace,  issued  a  declaration,  promising 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  who 
should  submit  within  eight  days,  pardon  for  all  of- 
fences, restitution  of  their  estates,  and  all  other  bene- 
fits of  the  proclamation  published  by  the  lords 
justices,  from  which  no  act  of  parliament  debarred 
them,  as  they  were  falsely  made  to  believe  by 
those  who  sacrificed  their  country  to  the  tyranny  and 
ambition  of  France.  This  declaration  was  not  at- 
tended by  any  immediate  effects.  The  counsels  of 
the  English  general  were  various  and  fluctuating; 
the  intelligence  of  deserters  uncertain  and  contra- 
dictory. It  was  dangerous  for  the  besiegers  to  con- 
tinue in  their  present  station  on  the  approach  of 
winter;  it  was  hazardous  to  divide  an  army  suffici- 
ent only  for  assailing  the  town  on  one  side.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  lead 
another  body  of  troops  across  the  river.  On  the 
twenty-second  day  of  September,  Ginckle,  Wir- 
temburg,  Sgravenmore,  with  a  powerful  party  both 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  marched  over  the  bridge 
of  boats,  animated  with  intelligence  of  the  reducti- 
on of  Sligo  by  the  earl  of  Granard.  Their  ad- 
vanced guards  were  at  first  repulsed,  were  sustained, 
repelled  the  enemy  in  their  turn;  the  party  still 
advanced,  and  about  the  hour  of  four  in  the  even- 
ing, the  grenadiers,  supported  by  four  regiments, 
were  ordered  to  assault  the  works  which  covered 
Thomond -bridge.  Here  the  contest  was  for  some 
time  desperately  maintained.  The  grenadiers  were 
transported  by  their  ardour,  and  pressed  forward, 
even  contrary  to  orders.  The  Irish,  when  pushed 
from  their  ground,  were  reinforced,  and  renewed 
the  engagement:  but  through  the  fire  of  their 
musnuetry,  through  the  tremendous  discharge  of 

their 
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their  cannon,  the  English  forced  their  way  undaunt- 
edly., and,  at  length,  by  the  most  obstinate  efforts  of 
valor,  broke,  routed,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  A 
French  major,  who  commanded  at  Thomond- 
bridge,  fearing  that  the  grenadiers  would  enter  with 
his  own  party,  ordered  the  draw-bridge  to  be  raised, 
and  (hus  left  the  fugitives  to  the  mercy  of  their  pur- 
suers. Before  the  carnage  could  be  stopped,  six 
hundred  filled  the  bridge,  even  to  the  battlements, 
with  their  carcasses;  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
\vere  forced  into  the  river  and  perished ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six,  officers  and  soldiers,  were  made 
prisoners,  with  an  inconsiderable  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants. 

Story.  THE  besiegers  now  made  a  lodgment  within  ten 
yards  of  the  bridge,  astonished  at  their  own  suc- 
cess, and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy,  in  not  hazarding  a  general  engagement 
when  the  English  forces  were  divided,  rather  than 
sillier  the  town  to  be  surrounded.  But  the  garrison 
was  by  this  time  weary  of  the  war;  the  dissensions 
of  their  leaders  every  day  encreased ;  the  late  be- 
haviour of  the  French  officer  at  Thomond-bridg-e, 
exasperated  the  whole  Irish  party ;  they  exclaimed 
with  the  utmost  virulence  against  such  treacherous 
allies ;  they  resolved  to  seek  theirsecurity  in  a  timely 
accommodation,  before  they  were  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  distress  as  might  cut  them  off  from  all 
hopes  of  advantageous  ternjs.  On  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September,  when  the  garrison  had  for 
many  hours  fired  from  their  batteries  with  unusual 
fury,  they  closed  the  evening  with  beating  a  parley. 
A  cessation  was  granted,  and  continued  for  three 
days,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  horse,  (which 
since  the  late  rencounter  had  encamped  at  some 
distance)  to  take  advantage  of  the  capitulation 
now  projected.  An  amicable  intercourse  was  thus 
opened  between  the  two  armies ;  but  it  exhibited  a 
spectacle  neither  honorable  to  the  Irish,  nor  con- 
ciliating to  the  besiegers.  About  two  hundred  and 

forty 
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forty   English   prisoners  were  led  out  to  be  surren- 
dered to  their  friends.     While  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinued in  the  town,  they  had  received  all  charitable 
relief,  particularly  from  the  protestants ;  but,  from 
the  moment  of  their  departure,  were  abandoned 
unheeded  to  disease  and  famine,  and  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers.     Thirty  of  their  number  had  been  kill- 
ed ;    the   survivors  tottered  feebly  on ;  some  faint- 
ing on  their  first  exposure  to  the  air ;  some  expiring 
by   the   way :    some  writhing  with   the   torture   of 
wounds  never  dressed  ;  and  all  hideous  and  ghastly. 
But,  however  the  passions  of  the  soldiers  might  be 
enflamed  by  such  an  object,  Ginckle  had  urgent 
directions  to  terminate  the  war  on  any  conditions: 
and,  as  he  sent  to  the  secretary  at  war  on  the  first 
parley,  for  ei  the  king's  letter  touching  lord  Lucan," Clarke's 
(so  Sarsefield  was  called  by  both  parties)  he  wasCor'.es- 
probably  instructed  to  practise  with  this  lord,  and,^i§  u 
if  possible,  to  entice  him  to  the  service  of  king 
William. 

ON  the  last  day  of  the  cessation  the  Irish  leadersjhid. 
offered  their  terms  of  a  capitulation,  which  was  toStory 
include  the  whole  body  of  their  party  not.  yet  re- 
duced. They  required  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all 
past  offences,  with  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  estates 
they  possessed  before  the  present  revolution ;  free- 
dom for  the  Roman  catholic  worship,  with  an  esta- 
blishment of  one  Romish  ecclesiastic  in  each  parish. 
They  demanded  that  Roman  catholics  should  be 
declared  fully  qualified  for  every  office,  civil  nad 
military;  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  all  cor- 
porations; and  that  the  Jrish  army  should  be  kept 
up,  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  with  the  king's 
other  troops,  provided  they  be  willing  to  serve. 
Ginckle  replied,  that  stranger  as  he  was  to  the  laws 
of  England,  yet  lie  understood  that  such  demand* 
were  equally  inconsistent  with  these  laws,  and  witlt 
his  own  honor.  In  retiirn  for  the  English  pri- 
soners, he  ordered  those  of  the  Irish  to  be  restored, 
but  not  in  the  same  wretched  condition,  for  they 
had  been  treated  with  humanity,  and  their  sick  and 

wounded 
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wounded  carefully  attended.  He  now  gave  orders 
for  new  batteries,  as  if  resolved  to  continue  the 
siege. 

Story.          1*Y  a  second  deputation,  he  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose such  terms,   on   his   part  as  he  could  grant. 
The  season  was  far  advanced,  the  continuance  of  (he 
siege  dangerous  and  the  event  si  ill  precarious;  he, 
therefore,  made  little  difficulty  to  renew  the  treaty. 
If  the  Irish  offered  terms,  not  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, the  general  made  his  propositions  as  to  men 
who  claimed  attention  and  indulgence.     He  con- 
sented that  all  Irish  Roman  catholics  should  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  promised,  that  their  ma- 
jesties would  endeavour  to  procure   them   farther 
security  in  this  particular,  when  a  parliament  could 
be  convened.     He  engaged,  that  all  included  in  the 
capitulation  should  enjoy  their  estates,  and  pursue 
their  callings  and  professions  freely,  as  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  ;  that  their  gentry  should  be 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  that  no  oath  should 
be  required  of  any  except   the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Should  it  still  be  disagreeable  to  any  of  their  party 
to  reside  in  Ireland  on  these  conditions,  or  should 
their  army  chuse  to  engage  in  any  foreign  service, 
he  consented  that  all  those  of  every  quality  who 
wished  to  retire  with  their  families  and  effects,  should 
have  free  liberty,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  continent 
at  the  expence  of  government. 

SUCH  liberal  concessions  were  mortifying  to  those 
Irish  who  had  already  submitted  on  less  favorable 
terms.  They  were  detested  by  those  protestants 
who  lived  in  an  habitual  natred  and  horror  of  the 
Irish,  enflamed  by  late  transactions;  they  were  pro- 
voking to  those  who  studied  the  extension  and  se- 
curity of  the  English  interest,  or  were  impatient  to 
enjoy  the  estates  of  their  enemies.  But  they  were 
necessary  to  the  king's  immediate  views  and  in- 
terests; nor  is  it  just  to  this  prince  not  to  allow 

something 
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something  to  his  equity  and  humanity,  He  knew 
the  Irish  had  engaged  in  the  present  quarrel  not 
without  some  plausible  and  pardonable  motives: 
that  they  fought  for  a  king  of  their  own  religion, 
by  whom  they  hoped  to  be  restored  to  those  advan- 
tages their  ancestors  had  forfeited,  or  of  which  they 
themselves  had  been  deprived  in  the  conflict  of 
parties.  The  most  indifferent  and  unprincipled 
among  them  were  necessarily  obliged  to  take  some 
part.  Should  they  oppose  the  revolution,  they  were 
attainted  by  English  government;  should  they 
support  it,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament convened  by  Jarnes.  In  this  necessity  they 
were  naturally  determined  to  the  popish  prince,  who 
was  for  a  considerable  time  acknowledged  even  by 
the  protestants  of  Ireland,  where  the  just  and  ge- 
nerous sentiments  of  liberty  had  not  been  generally 
imbibed,  and  where  James  was  present  to  enforce 
hjs  authority. 

THE  garrison,  on  their  part,  with  a  secret  pride  clasp's 
and  satisfaction,  accepted  the  concessions  of  Ginckle  C'on-es- 
as  the  ground  of  a  treaty.    Sir  Theobald  Butler,  an^dcnce« 
acute  and  artful  lawyer  of  the  Irish  party,  was  di- 
rected to  reduce  the  several  points  settled  in  differ- 
ent conferences  to  a  set  of  formal  articles.    Some  Story. 
superiors  of  the  popish  clergy  \vere  in   the   town, 
and  attended  the  progress  of  the  treaty.     Probably 
they  conferred  privately  with  Butler ;  and,  without 
any  great  violation  of  charity,  we  may  impute  it  to 
their  zeal  for  the  catholic  cause,  as  well  as  to  the 
subtility  of  their  lawyer,  that  he  ventured  to  insert 
in  his  draft  many  particulars  exceeding  his  instruc- 
tions.    They    did    not   escape  the  observation   of  Clacked 
Ginckle;  he  remonstrated  warmly  to  lord  Lucan ; 
and    the  honor  and  temper  of   this   lord  happily 
prevented  all  farther  contests.    The  articles  of  capi- 
tulation were  reduced  to  the  original  intention  and 
agreements  of  the  parties.       On   the   first  day  of 
.  III.  4 1  October 
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October  the  lords  justices  arrived  in  the  camp*. 
On  the  third  the  capitulation  was  finally  adjusted 
and  signed,  the  civil  articles  by  the  chief  governors 
Porter  and  Coningsby,  the  military  by  the  general, 
not  many  days  before  a  formidable  French  neet  ar- 
rived in  the  Shannon,  with  forces,,  arms,  and  provi- 
sions for  the  relief  of  Limerick. 

IT  is  not  the  intention  of  this  history  to  enter 
into  any  detail  of  events  subsequent  to  this  impor- 
tant transaction.  The  war  was  now  concluded,  the 
contest  for  power  finally  decided  in  Ireland,  and  the 
authority  of  the  crown  of  England  unalterably  es- 
tablished. 

*  We  are  told  that  they  had  already  prepared  a  proclamation,  offering 
tenns  still  more  advantageous  to  the  Irish  than  those  granted  by  the  ge- 
neral ;  but  on  the  first  intelligence  of  a  treaty,  they  suppressed  it.  Hence 
it  was  called  the  SECRET  PROCLAMATION,  because,  though  printed,  it  was 
never  published.  See  Harris.  Writers  of  Ireland,  in  the  article  Cox. 
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The  CIVIL  and  MILITARY  ARTICLES  of  LIMERICK, 
exactly  printed  from  the  Letters  Patents ;  wherein  they 
are  ratified  and  exemplified  by  their  Majesties,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England* 


VTULIELMUS  &  Maria  Dei  gratia,  Anglise,  Scotiae, 
Franciap  &  Hibernia?,  rex  &  regina,  fidei  defensores,  &c. 
Omnibus  adquos  praesentes  literae  nostraepervenerint  salutem  : 
inspeximus  irrotulament.  quarund.  literarum  patentium  de 
confirmatione  geren.  dat.  apud  Westmonasterium  vicessimo 
quarto  die  Februarii,  ultimi  praeteriti  in  cancellar.  nostr. 
irrotulat.  ac  ibidem  de  recorclo  remanen.  in  haec  verba. 
William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  To  all  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  certain 
articles,  bearing  date  the  third  day  of  October  last  past, 
made  and  agreed  on  between  our  justices  of  our  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  our  general  of  our  forces  there  on  the  one  part; 
and  several  officers  there,  commanding  within  the  city  of 
Limerick,  in  our  said  kingdom,  on  the  other  part.  Where- 
by our  said  justices  and  general  did  undertake  that  we  should 
ratify  those  articles,  within  the  space  of  «ight  months,  or 
sooner ;  and  use  iheir  utmost  endeavours  that  the  same  should 
be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  pailiament.  The  tenor  of 
which  said  articles  is  as  follows,  viz. 
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ARTICLES  agreed  upon  the  third  Day  of  October,  One 
Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Ninety-one. 

BETWEEN  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Knight, 
and  Thomas  Coningsby,  Esq.  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land; and  his  Excellency  the  Baron  De  Ginckle,  Lieu- 
tenant General,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English 
Army ;  on  the  one  Part, 

AND  the  Right  Honorable  Patrick  Earl  of  Lucan,  Piercv 
Viscount  Gallmoy,  Colonel  Nicholas  P.urcel,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Cusack,  Sir  Toby  Butler,  Colonel  Garret 
Dillon,  and  Colonel  John  Brown ;  on  the  other  Part : 

IN  the  Behalf  of  the  Irish  Inhabitants  in  the  City  and 
County  of  Limerick,  the  Counties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork, 
Sligo,  and  Mayo. 

IN  Consideration  of  the  Surrender  of  the  City  of  Limerickr 
and  other  Agreements  made  between  the  said  Lieutenant 
General  Ginckle,  the  Governor  of  the  City  of  Limerick, 
and  the  Generals  of  the  Irish  Army,  bearing  Date  with 
these  Presents,  for  the  Surrender  of  the  said  City,  and 
Submission  of  the  said  Army :  it  is  agreed,  Thatj 

i  nr* 

1  H  E  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  sucfo 
privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland;  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  the  Second  :  and  their  majesties,  as  soon  as= 
their  alFairs  will  permit  them  to  summon  a  parliament  in  this 
kingdom,  will  endeavcmr  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics 
such  farther  security  in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them 
from  any  disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion. 
II.  ALL  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or  any 
other  garrison  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all 
Officers  and  soldiers,  now  in  arms,  under  any  commission* 
of  king  James,  or  those  authorised  by  him,  to  grant  the 
same  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry, 
Cork,  arid  Mayo,  or  any  of  them  ;  and  all  the  commissioned 
officers  in  their  majesties  quarters,  that  belong  to  the  Irish 
regiments,  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are 
not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and  whc* 
shall  return  and  submit  to  their  majesties  obedience ;  and 
their  and  every  of  their  heirs,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy, 
all  and  every  their  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance ;  and 
all  the  rights,  titles  and  interests,  privileges  and  immunities, 
which  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  or 
were  rightfully  and  lawfully  intitled  to,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charle*  II.  er  at  any  timfi  since,  by  the  laws  and  statutes 

that 
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that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  and 
shall  be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the  government,  of 
such  of  them  as  are  in  the  king's  hands,  or  the  hands  of  hid 
tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble  therein ;  and 
all  such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  all  arrears 
of  crown-rents,  quit-rents,  and  other  public  charges,  incur- 
red and  become  due  since  Michaelmas  1688,  to  the  clay  of 
the  date  hereof:  and  all  persons  comprehended  in  this  article, 
shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  real 
and  personal,  to  them,  or  any  of  them  belonging,  and  re- 
maining either  in  their  own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any  per- 
sons whatsoever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of  them,  or  any 
of  them :  and  all,  and  every  the  said  persons,  of  what  pro- 
fession, trade,  or  calling  soever  they  be,  shall  and  may  use, 
exercise,  and  practise  their  several  and  respective  professions, 
trades,  and  callings,  as  freely  as  they  did  use,  exercise,  and 
enjoy  the  same  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  article  contained  be  construed  to  extend  to,  or 
restore  any  forfeiting  person  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  except 
what  are  hereafter  comprised :  provided  also,  that  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  have  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  article,  that 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  made  by 
act  of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  their  present  majesties,  when  thereunto  required. 

III.  ALL  merchants,  or  reputed  merchants  of  the  city  of 
Limerick,  or  of  any  other  garrison  now  possessed  by  the 
Irish,  or  of  any  town  or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare  or 
Kerry,  who  are  absent  beyond  the  seas,  that  have  not  bore 
arms  since  their  majesties   declaration   in   February    1688, 

shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  second  article,  in  the  same  man-  • 

ner  as  if  they  were  present ;  provided  such  merchants,  and 
reputed  merchants,  do  repair  into  this  kingdom  witliin  the 
space  of  eight  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

IV.  THE  following  officers,  viz.  colonel  Simon  Lutterel, 
captain  Rowland  White,  Maurice  Eustace  of  Yermanstown, 
Chievers  of  Maystown,  commonly   called   Mo^mt-Leinster^ 
now  belonging  to  the  regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garrisons  and 
quarters  of  the  Irish  army,  who  were  beyond  the  seas,  and 
sent  thither  upon  aftairs  of  their  respective  regiments,  or  the 
army  in  general,  shall  have  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
second  article,  provided  they  return  hither  within  the  space 
of  eight  months  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  submit 
to  their  majesties  government,  and  take  the  above-mentioned 
oath. 

V.  THAT  all  and  singular  the  said  persons  comprised  in 
the  second  and  third  articles,  shall  have  a  general  pardon  of 
all  attainders,  outlawries,  treasons,  mispnsions  of  treason, 
prenmnires,  felonies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors 
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demeanors  whatsoever,  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  committed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  and  if  any 
of  them  are  attainted  by  parliament,  the  lords  justices,  and 
general,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  get  the  same  repealed 
by  parliament,  and  the  outlawries  to  be  reversed  gratis,  all  but 
writing-clerks  fees. 

VI.  AND  whereas  these  present  wars  have  drawn  on  great 
violences  on  both  parts  ;  and  that  if  leave  were  given  to  the 
bringing  all  sorts  of  private  actions,  the  animosities  would 
probably  continue,  that  have  been  too  long  on  foot,  and  the 
public  disturbances  last;  for  the  quieting  and  settling  there- 
fore of  this  kingdom,  and  avoiding  those  inconveniencies 
which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  contrary, 
no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  shall  be  sued,  molested,  or  impleaded  at  the  suit  of 
any  party  or  parties  whatsoever,  for  any  trespasses  by  them 
committed,  or  for  any  arms,  horses,  money,  goods,  chattels, 
merchandizes,  or  provisions  whatsoever,  by  them  seized  or 
taken  during  the  time  of  the  war.  And  no  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  in  the  seconder  third  articles  comprised,  shall  be 
stied,  impleaded,  or  made  accountable  for  the  rents  or  mean 
rates  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  houses,  by  him  or  them  re- 
ceived, or  enjoyed  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  nor  for 
any  waste  or  trespass  by  him  or  them  committed  in  any 
such  lands,  tenements,  or  houses:  and  it  is  also  agreed, 
that  this  article  shall  be  mutual  and  reciprocal  OH  both 
sides. 

VII.  EVERY  nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  in  the 
•                 said  second  and  third  article,  shall  have  liberty  to  ride  with 

a  sword,  and  case  of  pistols,  if  they  think  fit ;  and  keep  a 
gun  in  their  houses,  for  the  defence  of  the  same,  or  for 
fowling. 

VIII.  THE  inhabitants  and  residents  in  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick, and  other  garrisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their 
goods,  chattels,  and  provisions,  out  of  the  same,  without  being 
viewed  and  searched,  or  paying  any  manner  of  duties,  and 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  houses  or  lodgings  they 
now  have,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof. 

IX.  THE  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman  Catho* 
lies  as  submit  to  their  majesties  government,  shall  be  the  oath 
abovesaid,  and  no  other. 

X.  No  person  or  persons  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
break  these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  ir.ake,  or 
cause  any  other  person  or  persons  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  same. 

XI. 
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XI.  THE  lords  justices  and  general  do  promise  to  use 
tlieir  utmost  endeavours,  that  all  the  persons  comprehended 
in  the  above-mentioned  articles,  shall  be  protected  and  de- 
fended from  all  arrests  and  executions  for  debt  or  damage, 
for  the    space    of   eight   months    next   ensuing  the    date 
hereof. 

XII.  LASTLY,  the  lords  justices  and  general  do  under- 
take, that  their  majesties  will  ratify  these  articles  within  the 
space  of  eight  months,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours that  the  same  shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in 
parliament. 

XIII.  AND  whereas  Colonel  John  Brown  stood  indebted 
to  several  pro testants,  by  judgments  of  record,  which  appear- 
ing to  the  late  government,  the  lord(Tyrconnel,  and  lord  Lu- 
can,  took  away  the  effects  the  said  John  Brown  had  to  answer 
the  said  debts,  and  promised  to  clear  the  said  John  Brown 
of  the  said  debts ;  which  effects  were  taken  for  the  public  use 
of  the  Irish,  and  their  army;  for  freeing  the  said  lord  Lucan 
of  his  said  engagement,  past  on  their  public  account,  for  pay- 
ment of  the  said  protestants,  and  for  preventing  the  ruin  of 
the  said  John  Brown,  and  for  satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  at 
the  instance  of  the  lord  Lucan,  and  the  rest  of  the  persons 
aforesaid,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  said  lords  justices,  and  the 
said  baron  De  Gmckle,  shall  intercede  with  the  king  and  par- 
liament,  to  have  the  estates  secured  to  Roman  Catholics,  by 
articles  and  capitulation  in  this  kingdom,  charged  with,  and 
equally  liable  to  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  same  debts,  as 
the  said  lord  Lucan,  upon  stating  accounts  with  the  sakl 
John  Brown,  shall  certify  under  nis  hand,  that  the  effects 
taken  from  the  said  Brown  amount  unto ;  which  account  is 
to  be  stated,  and  the  balance  certified  by  the  said  lord  Lucan 
in  one  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  hereof: 

Foil  the  true  performance  hereof,  we  have  hereunto 
set  our  hands, 

CHAR.  POHTEH. 

Present,  THO.  CONINGSIIY. 

SCRAVEIOIOIIE.  Bar.Dv  GINCKLE. 

H.  MACCAY. 
T.TALMASH. 

AND  whereas  the  said  city  of  Limerick  hath  been  since,  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  articles,  surrendered  unto  us.  Now, 
know  ye,  that  we  having  considered  of  the  said  articles,  are 
graciously  pleased  hereby  to  declare,  that  we  do  for  us,  pur 
heirs,  and  successors,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  ratify  and  confirm 
the^ame,  and  every  clause,  matter,  and  thing  therein  con- 
tained. 
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tained.  Arid  as  to  such  parts  thereof,  for  which  an  act  of  par- 
liament shall  be  found  to  be  necessary,  we  shall  recommend 
the  same  to  be  made  good  by  parliament,  and  shall  give  our 
royal  assent  to  any  bill  or  bills  that  shall  be  passed  by  our 
two  houses  of, parliament  to  that  purpose.  And  whereas  it 
appears  unto  us,  that  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the 
said  articles,  that  after  the  words,  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry, 
Cork,  Mayo,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  second  of  the  said  articles, 
the  words  following,  viz.  "  And  all  such  as  are  under  their 
t£  protection  in  the  said  counties,"  should  be  inserted,  and  be 
part  of  the  said  articles.  Which  words  having  been  casually 
.omitted  by  the  writer,  the  omission  was  not  discovered  till 
after  the  said  articles  were  signed,  but  was  taken  notice  of  be- 
fore the  second  town  was  surrendered :  and  that  our  said  jus- 
tices, and  general,  or  one  of  them,  did  promise,  that  the  said 
clause  should  be  made  good,  it  being  within  the  intention  of 
the  capitulation,  and  inserted  in  the  foul  draught  thereof 
Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  ratify  and 
confirm  the  said  omitted  words,  viz.  "  And  all  such  as  are 
"under  their  protection  in  the  said  counties,"  hereby  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  ordaining  an4  declaring,  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  therein  concerned,  shall  and 
may  have,  receive,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof,  in  such  and 
the  same  manner,  as  if  the  said  words  had  been  inserted  in 
their  proper  place,  in  the  said  second  article ;  any  omission, 
defect,  or  mistake  in  the  said  second  article,  in  any  wise  not- 
withstanding. Provided  always,  and  our  will  and  pleasure 
is,  that  these  our  letters  patents  shall  be  enrolled  in  our 
court  of  Chancery,  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  within 
the  space  of  one  year  next  ensuing.  In  witness,  &c.  witness 
our  self  at  "Westminster,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February, 
anno  regni  regis&reginaeGulielmi&  Marias  quarto  per  breve 
de  privato  sigillo.  Nos  autem  tenorem  premissor.  predict. 
,Ad  requisitionem  attomat.  general,  domini  regis  &  do- 
minae  reginaa  pro  regnp  Hibernise.  Duximus  exempli ficand. 
per  presentes.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has  literas  nostras 
fieri  fepimus  patentes.  Testibus  nobis  ipsis  apud  Westmon. 
quinto  die  Aprilis  annoq.  regni  eorum  quartq. 

BRIDGES, 


Examinat.  {    S.  KECK.  >  In  Cancel, 

per  nos     £    LACON  WM.  CHILDE.   <j  Magistrqs. 
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MILITARY  ARTICLES  agreed  upon  between  the 
Baron  De  Ginckle,  Lieutenant  General,  and  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  English  A  rmy,  on  he  one  side. 

AND  the  Lieutenant  Generals  De  Ussobn  and  De  Tease, 
Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Irish  Army,  on  the  other ; 
and  the  General  Officers  hereunto  subscribing. 

I.  1  HAT  all  persons  without  any  exceptions,  of  what 
quality  or  condition  soever,  that  are  willing  to  leave  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any 
country  beyond  the  seas,  (England  and  Scotland  excepted) 
where  they  think  fit,  with  their  families,  household-stufi^ 
plate  and  jewels. 

II.  THAT  all  general  officers,  colonels,  and  generally  all 
other  officers  of  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot-guards,  troopers, 
dragooners,  soldiers  of  all  kinds  that  are  in  any  garrison, 
place,  or  post,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  or  encamped 
m  the   counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  as  also  those 
called  Rapparees,  or  volunteers,  that  are  willing  to  go  be- 
yond seas  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  free  leave  to  embark  them- 
selves wherever  the  ships  are  that  are  appointed  to  transport 
them,  and  to  come  in  whole  bodies  as  they  are  now  compos- 
ed, or  in  parties,  companies,  or  otherwise,  without  having 
any  impediment,  directly  or  indirectly. 

III.  THAT  all  persons  above-mentioned,  that  are  willing 
to  leave  Ireland  and  go  into  France,  shall  have  leave  to  de- 
clare it  at  the  times  and  places  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  the 
troops  in  Limerick,  on  1  uesday  next  in  Limerick;  the  horse 
at  their  camp  on  Wednesday,  and  the  other  forces  that  are 
dispersed   in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Cork,   on 
the  8th  instant,  and  on  none  other,  before  monsieur  Tame- 
ron,  the  French  intcndant,  and  colonel  Withers ;  and  after 
such  declaration  is  made,  the  troojw  that  will  go  into  France 
must  remain  under  the  command  and  discipline  of  their  offi- 
cers that  are  to  conduct  them  thither :  and  deserters  of  each 
aide  shall  be  given  up,  and  punished  accordingly. 

IV.  THAT  all  English  and  Scotch  officers  that  serve  now 
in  Ireland,  shall  be  included  in  this  capitulation,  as  well  for 
the  security  of  their  estates  and  goods  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  (if  they  are  willing  to  remain  here)  as  for  pas- 
wing  freely  into  France,  or  any  other  country  to  serve. 

V.  THAT  all  the  general  French  officers,  the  intendant, 
the  engineers,  the  commissaries  at  war,  and  of  the  artillery, 
the  treasurer,  and  other  French  officers,  strangers,  and  all 
others  whatsoever,  that  are  in  Sligo,  Ross,  Clare,  or  in  the 
army,  or  that  do  trade  or  commerce,  or  are  otherways  em- 
ployed in  any  kind  of  station  or  condition,  shall  have  free 
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leave  to  pass  into  France,  or  any  other  country,  and  shall 
have  leave  to  ship  themselves,  with  all  their  horses,  equipage, 
plate,  papers,  aftd  all  their  effects  whatever:  and  that  gene- 
ral Ginckle  will  order  passports  for  them,  convoys,  and  car- 
riages by  land  and  water,  to  carry  them  safe  from  Limerick 
to  the  ships  where  they  shall  be  embarked,  without  paying 
any  thing  for  the  said  carriages,  or  to  those  that  are  employ- 
ed therein,  with  their  horses,  cars,  boats,  and  shallops. 

VI.  THAT  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  equipages,  merchan- 
dize, horses,  money,  plate,  or  other  moveables,  or  house- 
hold-stuff belonging  to   the  said   Irish   troops,   or  to   the 
French  officers,  or  other  particular  persons  whatsoever,  be 
robbed,  destroyed,  or  taken  away  by  the  troops  of  the  said 
general,  the  said  general  will  order  it  to  be   restored,  or 
payment  to  be  made  according  to  the  value  that  is  given  in 
upon  oath  by  the  person  so   robbed  or  plundered :  and  the 
«aid  Irish  troops  to  be  transported  as  aforesaid ;  and  all  other 
persons,  belonging  to  them,  are  to  observe  good  order  in 
their  march  and  quarters,  and  shall  restore  whatever  they 
shall  take  from  the  country,  or  make  restitution  for  the  same. 

VII.  THAT  to  facilitate  the  transporting  the  said  troops, 
the  general  will  furnish  fifty  ships,  each  ship's  burthen  two 
hundred  tons ;  for  which,  the  persons  to  be  transported  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  pay,  and  twenty  more,  if  there  shall  be 
occasion,  without  their  paying  for  them ;  and  if  any  of  the 
said  ships  shall  be  of  lesser  burthen,  he  will  furnish  more  in 
number  to  countervail :  and  also  give  two   men  of  war  to 
embark  the  principal  officers,  and  serve  for  a  convoy  to  the 
vessels  of  burthen. 

VIII.  THAT  a  commissary  shall  be  immediately  sent  to 
Cork  to  visit  the  transport  ships,  and  what  condition  they 
are  in  for  sailing :  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  the 
fcroops  to  be  transported  shall  inarch  with  all  convenient  speed, 
the  nearest  way  in  order  to  embark  there:  and  if  there  shall 
be  any  more  men  to  be  transported  than  can  be  carried  off  in 
the  said  fifty  ships,  the  rest  shall  quit  the  English  town  of 
Limerick,  and  march  to  such  quarters  as  shall  be  appointed 
for  them,  convenient  for   their  transportation,  where  they 
shall  remain  till  the  other  twenty  ships  be  ready,  which  are 
to  be  in  a  month ;  and  may  embark  on  any  French  ship  that 
may  come  in  the  mean  time. 

IX.  THAT  the  said  ships  shall  be  furnished  with  forage 
for  horse,  and  all  necessary  provisions  to  subsist  the  officers^ 
troops,  dragoons,  and  soldiers,  and  all  other  persons  that 
sire  shipped  to  be  transported  into  France;  which  provisions 
shall  be  paid  for  as  soon  as  all  are  disembarked  at  Brest  or 
Nants,  upon  the  coast  of  Brittany,  or  any  other  port  of 
France  they  can  make. 
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X.  AND  to  secure  the  return  of  the  said  ships  (the  danger 
of  the  seas  excepted)  and  payment  for  the  said  provisions, 
sufficient  hostages  shall  be  given. 

XL  THAT  the  garrisons  of  Clare-castle,  Ross,  and  all 
other  foot  that  are  in  garrisons  in  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Cork,  and  Kerry,  shall  have  the  advantage  of  this  present 
capitulation ;  and  such  part  of  those  garrisons  as  design  to 
go  beyond  seas,  shall  march  out  with  their  arms,  baggage, 
drums  beating,  ball  in  mouth,  match  lighted  at  both  ends, 
and  colours  Hying,  with  all  the  provisions,  and  half  the 
ammunition  that  is  in  the  said  garrisons,  and  join  the  horse 
that  march  to  be  transported ;  or  if  then  there  is  not  shipping 
enough  for  the  body  of  foot  that  is  to  be  next  transported 
after  the  horse,  general  Ginckle  will  order  that  they  be  fur- 
nished with  carriages  for  that  purpose,  and  what  provisions 
they  shall  want  in  their  march,  they  paying  for  the  said  pro- 
visions, or  else  that  they  may  take  it  out  of  their  own  ma- 
gazines. 

XII.  THAT  all  the  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  that  are 
in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare,  shall  also  have 
the  benefit  of  this  capitulation;  and  that  such  as  will  pass 
into  France,  shall  have  quarters  given  them  in  the  counties 
of  Clare,  and  Kerry,  apart  from  the  troops   that  are  com- 
manded by  General  Ginckle,  until  they  can  be  shipped ;  and 
within  their  quarters  they  shall  j>ay  for  every  thing,  except 
forage  and  pasture  for  their  horses,  which  shall  be  furnished 
gratis. 

XIII.  THOSE  of  the  garrison  of  Sligo  that  are  joined  to 
the  Irish  army,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  capitulation; 
and  orders  shall  be  sent  to  them  that  are  to  convey  them  up, 
to  bring  them  hither  to  Limerick  the  shortest  way. 

XIV.  THE  Irish  may  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hun- 
dred horse,  including  horses  for  the  officers,  which  shall  b» 
transported  gratis:  and  as  for  the  troopers  that  stay  behind, 
they  shall  dispose  of  themselves  as  they  shall  think  fit,  giv- 
ing up  their  horsed  and  arms,  to  such  pel-sons  as  the  general 
shall  appoint. 

XV.  IT  shall  be  ]>ermitted  to  those  that  are  appointed  to 
take  care  for  the  subsistence  of  the  horse,  that  are  willing  to 
go  into  France,  to  buy  hay  and  corn  at  the  king's  rate* 
wherever  they  can  find  it,  in  the  quarters  that  arc  assigned 
for  them,  without  any  let  or  molestation,  and  to  carry  all 
necessary  provisions  out  of  the  city  of  Limerick ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  the  general  will  furnish  convenient  carriages 
for  them  to  the  places  where  they  shall  be  embarked. 

XVI.  IT  shall  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  hay  preserved 
in  the  stores  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  for  the  horses  that  shall 
be  embarked;  and  if  there  be  not  enough,  it  skill  be  lawful 

to 
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to  buy  hay  and  oats  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  at  the  king'* 
rates. 

XVII.  THAT  all  prisoners  of  war,  that  were  in  Ireland 
the  28th  of  September,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  general  promises  to  use  his  endeavours,  that  those 
that  are  in  England  and  Flanders  shall  be  set  at  liberty  also. 

XVIII.  THE  general  will  cause  provisions  and  medicines 
to  be  furnished  to  the  sick  and  wounded  officers,  troopers, 
dragoons,  and  soldiers  of  the  Irish  army  that  cannot  pass 
into  France  at  the  first  embarkment ;  and  after  they  are  cured, 
will  order  them  ships  to  pass  into  France,  if  they  are  willing 
to  go. 

XIX.  THAT  at  the  signing  hereof,  the  general  will  send 
a  ship  express  to  France;  and  that  besides,  he  will  furnish 
two  small  ships  of  those  that  are  now  in  the  river  of  Lime- 
rick, to  transport  two  persons  into  France  that  are  to  be  sent 
to  give  notice  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  the  commanders  of 
the  said  ships  shall  have  orders  to  put  ashore  at  the  next  port 
of  France  where  they  shall  make. 

XX.  THAT  all   those  of  the  said   troops,    officers,  and 
others,  of  what  character  soever,  that  would  pass  into  France, 
shall  not  be  stopped  upon  the  account  of  debt,  or  any  other 
pretext. 

XXI.  IF  after  signing  this  present  treaty,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet,  a  French  packet-boat,  or  other  transport 
ship,  shall  arrive  from  France  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 
the  general  will  order  a  passport,  not  only  for  such  as  must 
go  on  board  the  said  ships,  but  to  the  ships  to  come  to  the 
nearest  port,  to  the  place  where  the  troops  to  be  transported 
shall  be  quartered. 

XXII.  THAT  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet,    there 
shall  be  free  communication  and  passage  between  it  and  the 
quarters  of  the  abovesaid  troops ;  and  especially,  for  all  those 
that  have  passes  from  the  chief  commanders  of  the  said  fleet, 
or  from  monsieur  Tameron  the  intendant. 

XXI II.  IN  consideration  of  the  present  capitulation,  the 
two  towns  of  1-americk  shall  be  delivered  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  general,  or  any  other  person  he  shall  appoint, 
at  the  time  and  days  hereafter  specified,  viz.  the  Irish  town, 
except  the  magazines  and  hospital,  on  the  day  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the?e  present  articles ;  and  as  for  the  English  town, 
it  shall  remain,  together  with  the  island,  and  the  free  passage 
of  Thomond-bridge,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the  Irish  army 
that  are  now  in  the  garrison,  or  that  shall  hereafter  come 
from  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Sligo,  and  other 
places  above  mentioned,  until  there  shall  be  convenience 
found  for  their  transportation. 

XXIV.  AND  to  prevent  all  disorders  that  may  happen 
between  the  garrison  that  the  general  shall  place  in  the  Irish 
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town,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  him,  and  the  Irish  troop- 
ers that  shall  remain  in  the  English  town  and  the  island, 
which  they  may  do,  until  the  troops  to  be  embarked  on  the 
first  fifty  ships  shall  be  gone  for  France,  arid  no  longer; 
they  shall  entrench  themselves  on  both  sides,  to  hinder  the 
communication  of  the  said  garrisons :  and  it  shall  be  prohi- 
bited on  both  sides,  to  offer  any  thing  that  is  offensive ;  and 
the  parties  offending  shall  be  punished  on  either  side. 

XXV.  THAT  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  garrison  to 
march  out  all  at  once,  or  at  different  times,  as  they  can  be 
embarked,    with    arms,    baggage,    drums  beating,    match 
lighted  at  both  ends,  bullet  in  mouth,  colours   nying,  six 
brass  guns,  such  as  the  besieged  will  chuse,  two   mortar- 
pieces,  and  half  the  ammunition  that  is  now  in  the  maga- 
zines of  the  said  place :  and  for  this  purpose,  an  inventory 
of  all  the  ammunition  in  the  garrison  shall  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  any  person  that  the  general  shall  appoint,  the 
next  day  after  these  present  articles  shall  be  signed. 

XXVI.  ALL  the  magazines  of  provisions  shall  remain  in 
the  hands  of  those  that  are  now  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
same,  for  the  subsistence   of  those  of  the  Irish  army  that 
will  pass  into  France:  and  if  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  in 
the  stores,  for  the  support  of  the  said  troops,  whilst  they 
stay  in  this  kingdom,  and  are  crossing  the  seas,  that,  upon 
giving  up  an  account  of  their  numbers,  the  general  will  fur- 
nish them  with  sufficient  provisions  at  the  king's  rates ;  and 
that  there  shall  be   a  free  market  at  Limerick,  and  other 
quarters,  where  the  said  troops  shall  be ;  and  in   case  any 
provision  shall  remain  in  the  magazines  of  Limerick  when 
the  town  shall  be  given  up,  it  shall  be  valued,  and  the  price 
deducted  out  of  what  is  to  be  paid  for  the  provisions  to  be 
furnished  to  the  troops  on  ship-board. 

XXVII.  THAT  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  arms  at  land, 
as  also  at  sea,  with  respect  to  the  ships,  whether  English, 
Dutch,   or  French,   designed  for  the  transportaion  of  the 
said  troops,  until  they  sliall  be  returned  to  their  respective 
harbours;  and  that,  on  both  sides,  they  shall  be  furnished 
with  sufficient  passports  both  for  ships  and  men :  and  if  any 
sea-commander,  or  captain  of  a  ship,  or  any  officer,  trooper, 
dragoon,  soldier,  or  any  other  person,  shall  act  contrary  to 
this  cessation,  the  persons  so  acting  shall  be  punished  on 
either  side,  and  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for  the  wrong  that 
is  done;  and  officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  Limerick,  to  give  notice  to  the  commanders  of  the  En- 
glish and  French  fleets  of  the  present  conjuncture,  that  they 
may  observe  the  cessation  of  arms  accordingly. 

XXVIII.  THAT  for  the  security  of  the  execution  of  this 
present  capitulation,  and  of  each  article  therein  contained, 

the 
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the  besieged  shall  give   the  following  hostages— ——And 

the  general  shall  give . 

XXIX.  IF  before  this  capitulation  is  fully  executed, 
there  happens  any  change  in  the  government,  or  command 
of  the  army,  which  is  now  commanded  by  general  Ginckle ; 
all  those,  that  shall  be  appointed  to  command  the  same, 
shall  be  obliged  to  observe  and  execute  what  is  specified  in 
these  articles,  or  cause  it  to  be  executed  punctually,  and 
shall  not  act  contrary  on  any  account. 


Octob.  19. 


Baron  DE  GINCKLE. 
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St.   Mary's,    near  Dublin, 

•"•   disputation  there,  ii.  197. 

Act*  of  power  exercised  by  earl  John,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Richard  I.  i.  154. 

Adair,  Archibald,  (a  native  of  Scotland) 
tempted  to  conformity  by  the  prospect  of 
gain,  iii.  82.  Is  advanced  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Killala,  ibid.  Hit  indecent  be- 
haviour, ibid. 

Adrian,  pope,  applied  to  by  Henry  II.  i.  6. 
His  motives  for  complying  with  the 
king's  request,  7.  His  bull,  8. 

Alan,  archbishop,  his  miserable  death, 
ii.  145. 

Alexander,  pope,  confirms  the  grant  of  Ire- 
land made  by  Adrian,  i.  87.  . 

Antrim,  Randal  Macdonnel,  earl  of,  his 
character,  iii.  47.  Offers  to  levy  and 
maintain  a  considerable  army  at  his  own 
expence,  ibid.  To  make  a  descent  upon 
the  Scottish  isles,  ibid.  His  vanity  and 
insincerity  discovered,  48.  Receives 
Robert  Monroe  hospitably  at  his  castle, 
176.  Is  made  prisoner  by  him,  ibid. 
His  adventures,  and  undertakings,  218. 
His  disappointment,  220.  His  regiment 
excluded  from  Londonderry,  514. 

Armada,  Spanish,  part  of  it  destroyed  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  ii.  312.  Ef- 
fects of  this  incident,  ibid. 

Armagh,  synod  convened  there,  i.  50. 

Arnioric,  de  St.  Lawrence,  intercepted  by 
Cathal,  i.  158.  Killed  with  his  men. 
ibid. 

Athunrce,  battle  of,  i.'278. 

B 

SALE,  John,  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Ossory,  ii.  200.  His  character  and  con- 
duct, ibid.  His  treatment  of  the  Irish, 
201. 

£ugnull,  sir  Henry,  exhibits  his  articles  of 
treason  against  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  ii. 
328- 

Selltnghnm^  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  ii.  189. 
His  vigorous  administration,  190.  Sum- 
mons the  eatl  of  Desmond  to  repair  to 
Dublin,  191.  Pierces  into  Munster 


unexpectedly,  and  surprises  him  in  hh 
house,  ibid.  Converts  him  into  a  loyal 
subject  by  his  behaviour,  192.  Is  re- 
moved from  his  government  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clamours  and  insinuations 
of  his  enemies,  ibid. 

Btrons,  English,  in  Ireland,  cause  of  their 
revolt,  i.  176. 

Baronets,  institution  of  the  order  of  them, 
ii.  434. 

Bingham,  sir  Richard,  his  severity,  ii.  302. 
His  conduct  disapproved  of  by  sir  John 
Perrot,  303.  Gains  a  signal  and  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  Scots,  in  the  Irish 
province,  305. 

Birmingham,  William,  executed,  i.  293. 

Bishops,  several  protestant  ones  ejected  from 
their  sees,  ii.  208. 

Bulls,  of  Adrian  and  Alexander,  promul- 
gated, i.  114. 

Burgh,  lord,  appointed  chief  governor,  ii. 
343.  Pursues  the  war  in  a  vigorous  man- 
ner, ibid.  His  sudden  death,  344. 

Black;  rent,  ii.  9. 

Black-water,  battle  of,  ii.  349.  Its  conse- 
quences, 350. 

Braosa,  Philip  de,  alarmed,  i.  132. 

Brercton,  sir  William,  quells  a  new  insur- 
rection, after  the  execution  of  lord  Grey, 
ii.  177. 

Bruce,  Edward,  invited  into  Ireland,  by  the 
northern  chieftains,  i.  265.  His  bar. 
barous  progress,  267.  Applies  to  Feo- 
lim  O'Connor,  263.  Assumes  the  style 
and  authority  of  king  of  Ireland,  27O. 
Crowned  at  Dundalk,  271.  Joined  by 
his  brother,  ibid  Reduces  Carrickfer- 
£iis,  ibid.  Marches  southward,  ibid. 
Threatens  the  capital,  273.  Spread* 
terror  and  consternation  among  the  citi- 
zens, ibid.  Retires  to  Ulster,  274.  Is 
exceedingly  distressed,  276.  Acts  with 
precipitation,  277.  Is  defeated  and  slain, 
278. 

Btnbnrb,  battle,  of  between  the  Scots  and 
Irish,  iii.  29O.  Effects  of  it,  291. 

Berkeley,  lord,  succeeds  lord  Roberts,  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  iii.  456. 

Butler,  origin  of  the  attachment  of  that 
house  to  the  Lancastrian  princes,  ii.  29 

Bttltr 


Itutler,  Piercs,  Julls  sir  James  Ormond, 
and  succeeds  to  his  power  and  possessions, 
i.  145. 

Urowne,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  zealous  for 
the  reformation,  ii  16:2.  His  represen- 
tation to  lord  Cromwell,  ibid.  Supports 
the  act  of  supremacy,  166. 


CARRAGH,     O'Connor,    surprised    by 
Cathal,  and  other  invaders,  i.  173     Falls 
bravely  in  the  field,  ibid. 
Carew,  sir  Peter,  attacks  sir  Edmund  Butler, 
ii.  249.     Repelled  by  him,  ibid. 

,  sir  George,  lord  president  of  Mun- 

ster,  attends  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  a 
parley  with  O'More,  ii.  373.  Practices 
against  the  rebel  leaders,  385.  Descends 
to  dishonourable  proceedings,386.  Dis- 
appointed, but  proceeds  in  his  military 
operations,  387.  Pierces  into  Kerry, 
arfd  takes  the  castle  of  the  lord  of  Lix- 
navv,  ibid.  Gets  the  titular  earl  of  Des- 
mond into  his  hands,  392.  Advises  his 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
ibid.  His  precautions  on  a  confirmation 
of  the  designs  of  Spain,  393.  Proceeds 
to  Cork,  394.  Attempts  to  intercept  the 
Northerns  in  their  march  to  the  support 
of  Don  Juan  D'Aquila,  besieged  in  Kin- 
sale,  397.  But  in  vain,  ibid.  Assaults 
the  castle  of  Dunboy,  404.  Terminates 
the  war  in  Munster,  405.  Appointed 
deputy  to  lord  Mountjoy,  417.  Advance* 
refermation,  ibid. 

Cambrensts,  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  i.  140. 
His  altercations  with  the  Irish  ecclessias- 
tics,  141. 

Casliel,  synod  of,  i.  74.  Its  constitutions, 
75.  Adulation  of  the  cltrgy  there,  76. 
Castlchavcn,  earl  of,  makes  a  tender  of  his 
services  to  government,  iii.  185.  Re- 
primanded for  his  correspondence  with 
the  rebels,  ibid.  Indicted  of  high  trea- 
son, 186.  Commited  to  close  custody 
without  being  heard,  ibid.  Escapes  from 
his  confinement,  ibid.  Flies  to  Kilken- 
ny, and  unites  with  the  confederates, 
ibid. 

Cathal,  surnamed  the  Bloody  handed,  gains 
the  kingdom  of  Connaught,  i.  157.  Is 
joined  by  the  princes  of  Thomond  and 
Desmond,  ibid.  Intercepts  De  Courcey, 
and  Armonc  de  St.  Lawrence  158. 
Elated  with  his  success,  founds  an  abbey 
upon  the  field  of  action,  159.  Marches 
into  Munster,  161.  Dethroned  by  Wil- 
liam De  Bui-go,  171.  Applies  to  him,  173. 
Artfully  prevails  on  him  to  assist  him  in 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  ibid.  De- 
feats and  kills  his  rival,  ibid.  Is  resto- 
red, 174.  Hi»  ingratitude,  ibid.  Joins 
Meiler  Fitz-Heniy,  ibid.  C«<J«  two 


parts  of  his  province,  175.  Present* 
himself  before  king  John,  187.  Ap- 
peals to  the  English  government,  194. 
Supported  and  defended  by  the  king's  in- 
terposition, ibid. 

diaries  I.  his   accession,  ii.  478.     Augments 
his    Irish    forces,   479.       A    free   gift    is 
offered  to  him  by  the  recusants,  on  condi- 
tion of  indulgence  to  the  Romish  worship, 
48O.     He   accepts  of  the  free  gift,  483. 
Eludes  his  royal  promise  of  a  parliamen- 
tary  confirmation   of  the  graces,  with  ap- 
parent insincerity,  487.     Is  supplied  witk 
money  and   soldiers  by  lord  Wentworth, 
iii.    45.     Favours    the   earl  of    Antrim's 
project,  47.      Creates   lord     Wentworth, 
earl   of  Straffbrd,  49.     Makes  him  cap- 
tain-general  of  all  the  Irish   forces,  with 
power    to    lead   them  into   Scotlaad,  57. 
Adopts  unhappy  measures,  58.    Concludes 
the  Rippon  treaty  at  London,  ibid.  Trans- 
mits orders  for  the  disbanding  the  popish 
army  in  Ireland,  ibid.     Yields  to  the  Irish 
agents,    64.      Abandons  the   government 
to  a  couple  of  puritan  lords  justices,  with- 
out abilities  or  character,    ibid.      Makes 
farther  concession,  65.  Receives  a  remon- 
strance in  form  from  the  Irish  agents,  ibid. 
Makes   new    concessions    to    them,     74. 
Finds  their  demands  increase,   75.     Is  in 
a  very  perplexing,  situation  with  regard  to 
his  Irish    subjects,   191.     Is  disposed  to  an 
accommodation     with    the     rebels,    ibid. 
Issues  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of 
England  to  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men,  to    meet  the  principal   recu»ants,to 
receive  and  to  transmit  their   propositions, 
193.     His  overture  for  peace  is  extremely 
provoking    to    the    justices,    ibid.       His 
spirited  behaviour  upon  the  occasion,  ibid. 
Orders   the   marquis  of   Ormond  to   treat 
about  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms  with 
the  rebels,  202.     Renews    his  '  orders  and 
instructions  for  a  cessation,  207.       Creates 
the  earl  of   Antrim   a  marquis,  and  grants 
him  a  commission  for     commanding  such 
forces  as  he  should  raise,  218.     Embar- 
rassed by  the  Irish  negotiators  at  Oxford, 

232.  His    answer   to    the    Irish    agents, 

233.  His  speech  to  them  on  their    de- 
parture 234.      Resolves  to  lay  the  whole 
burden    and   odium  of  treating    with   the 
Irish   on    the    marquis    of  Ormond,  235. 
Commissions    him  to    make   a  full  peace 
with    the    catholic     subjects   of    Ireland, 
ibid.     Gradually  favours  the  Irish  catho- 
lics  more    and  more,    240.     Makes    the 
marquis  of   Ormond,  by   his  condescensi- 
ons  in  their  favour,    very    uneasy  in  his 
situation  242.      Refuses    his  offer  to  re- 
sign  his   government,  ibid.     Labours   to 
conciliate  both  the  popish  and  protestant 
party  in   Ireland.  243.      Unhappily  de- 
feats hi»  own  purposes,   258,       His    pri- 
vate 
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vate  letters  to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  269.  Disavows 
the  religious  articles  granted  by  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan,  in  his  declaration  to  the 
English  parliament,  273.  Is  beheaded, 
336. 

Charles  II.  proclaimeJ  in  Ireland,  by  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  iii,  336.  Purposes  to 
repair  to  Ireland,  340.  Pressed  by  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  to  repair  to  Ireland, 
S5I.  Listens  to  new  counsels,  352.  Pro- 
claimed king  in  all  the  great  towns  in 
Ireland,  407.  Publishes  a  declaration 
for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  414.  And 
instructions  for  the  execution  of  it,  418. 
Gives  a  striking  instance  of  his  dissimu- 
lation, 454.  Listens  to  his  brother  in 
favour  of  the  papists  in  Ireland,  485. 
Removes  the  duke  of  Ormond  from  his 
government,  ibid.  Appoints  the  earl  of 
Rochester  lord  lieutenant,  486.  Dies, 
487. 

Chcjislow,  earl  of.  See  Strongbow. 
Chickcater,  sir  Arthur,  advances  the  work  of 
reformation  in  Ireland,  ii.  4J8.  Proves 
himself  a  very  useful  agent  and  director, 
480.  Vested  by  the  king,  (James  I.) 
with  the  territory  of  Innishowen,  438. 
Acts  with  temper  in  a  troublesome  situa- 
tion, 449.  His  moderate  conduct  dis- 
pleasing to  the  puritans,  ibid.  He  is  sum- 
moned to  England,  453.  Created  baron 
of  Belfast,  and  recalled,  461. 
Clancarthy ',  earl  of,  surrenders  himself  to 
Gilbert,  an  English  officer,  ii.  252. 
Makes  an  humiliating  submission  before 
the  council,  surrenders  his  son  as  hostage 
for  his  fidelity,  and  obtains  his  pardon, 
ibid. 

Clanricarde,  earl  of,  defeats  the  Scottish  in- 
vaders, ii,  218. 

_  •  "  ,  Uliac,  earl  of,  renders  himself 
very  serviceable  in  Connaught,  iii.  187. 
Gives  a  striking  proof  of  his  unshaken 
loyalty,  185.  Warmly  recommends  the 
propositions  of  the  IrisTi  insurgents  to  the 
state,  191.  Commissioned,  with  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  meet  the 
principal  recusants,  193.  Attempts  to 
recover  Ulster  from  the  parliament. irians, 
365.  Pierces  into  the  northern  province, 
392.  Takes  the  castles  of  Bally  shannon 
and  Donegal,  ibid.  Is  obl'ged  to  fly 
from  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
ibid.  Is  extremely  distressed,  accepts  con- 
ditions from  the  republicans,  and  retires 
from  the  kingdom,  ibid. 

Clarence,  duke  of,  recalled  from  Ireland,  i. 
319.  Sent  over  again,  ibid.  Convene* 
a  parliament  at  Kilkenny,  ibid.  Ap- 
points sir  Rowland  Fitz-Eustace  his  de- 
puty, ii.  48. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  iii.  494.  Expresses  his  iatis- 
Jaction,  in  his  speech  to  the  privy  coun- 
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cil,  at  assuming  the  administration  in  such 
peffect  peace  and  quietness,  ibid.  Em- 
powered to  restore  some  arms  to  those  of 
the  protestant  militia  who  were  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  them,  ibid.  Is  cautious  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power,  495.  His  re- 
presentations with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  the  Roman  catholics  into  offices  of 
trust  and  honour,  ineffectual,  496.  Is 
offended  at  lord  Tyrconnel's  conduct, 
and  remonstrates  against  it,  498.  In- 
sulted by  the  earl's  violence,  499.  Re- 
monstrates to  .the  king  against  his  heat 
and  presumption,  ibid.  Is  accused  of 
male-administration  in  several  instances, 
501.  Resigns  the  sword  of  state  to  Tyr- 
connel,  502.  Embarks  at  Dublin,  ibid. 
Is  requested  by  some  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
to  present  them  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
*17.  Is  received  by  the  prince  with  cold- 
ness, ibid. 

Clfford,  sir  Conyers,  his  defeat  and  death,  ir. 

359. 

Cogan,  Milo,  invited  by  Murrough,  son  of 
Roderic  O'Connor,  to  march  40to  Con- 
naught,  i.  121.  Accepts  the  invitation, 
l'J'2.  Advances  to  Roscommon,  ibid. 
Allowed  a  settlement  by  the  Irish  chiefs, 
132.  Massacred,  139- 

Coin,  sir  William,  dispatches  a  full  account  of 

a  conspiracy  to  the  lords  justices,  iii.  488. 

His   letters  to  them  either  intercepted  or 

suppressed,  ibid. 

Comyn,  John,   succeeds  Laurence  O'Toole, 

as   prelate  of   Dublin,  i.   138. 
Connnufflit,  its  miserable  situation  described, 
1.   136.  '  Gained  by  Cathal,  suruaoied  the 
bloody-handed,  157. 

Ccote,  sir  Charles,  inflames  the  Irish  rebels 
by  his  violent  proceedings  and  wanton. 
cruelties,  iii.  145.  Takes  Sligo,  266. 
Gains  a  victory  over  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  and  his  forces  who  attempt  to  re- 
cover it,  267.  Finds  among  other  papers 
a  complete  and  authentic  copy  of  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan's  private  treaty,  ibid. 
Relieved  at  Derry,  by  Owen  O'Nial,  343. 
C//A-,  earl  of,  appointed  one  of  the  lords 

ji.i'in  :-,  iii.  6. 

Curk,  besieged,  i.  162.  Surrenders  to  the 
pnuire  of  Desmond,  16:?.  Insolence  of 
the  citizens  there,  ii.  1 1  -1. 
C>i>)l.i,  sir  James,  succeeds  sir  Anthony  St. 
Loger,  197.  Endeavours  to  gain  the  pri- 
mate, ibid. 

Cromer,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  his  practi- 
ces, ii.  161.  He  receives  a  commission 
from  Rome,  171. 

Crosby,  sir  Piers,  ventures  to  oppose  som- 
measures  of  lord  Wentworth's  admiai" 
stration,  iii.  34.  Is  sequestered  from  the 
council-board,  ibid.  Complains  ot  this 
severity  by  petition,  $>id.  Removed  en»" 
tirely  from  the  privy  council,  ibid. 

4  L  Gromvelh 
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Groiniocll,  Oliver,  arrives  at  Dublin,  iii.  3-19. 
Takes  Drogheda  by  storm,  353.  Orders 
the  garrifbn  to  be  put  to  tlu;  sword,  ibid. 
Gains  possession  of  Wextord  by  treachery, 
ibid.  Terrifies  Ross  into  a  surrender, 
354.  Obliges  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to 
retire  gradually  to  the  city  of  Kilken- 
ny, 355.  Marches  to  invest  Waterford, 
ibid.  Surprises  Carrie  k  in  his  march, 
ibid.  Surprises  lord  Brqghill  with  a 
viiit,  357.  Is  reinforced  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Minister  garrisons,  ibid.  Alarms  the 
coantv  agents  at  Kilkenny  by  his  ap- 
proach, 360.  Retires  from  that  place 
disappointed,  ibid.  Returns  to  it  and  in- 
vests it,  ibid.  Proceeds,  on  the  surrender 
of  Kilkenny,  to  invest  Clonmell,  362. 
Embarks  for  England,  363.  Proclaimed 
protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  397.  Sends 
his  son  Henry  to  Ireland,  398.  Appoints 
Flectwood  lord  deputy  for  three  years, 
399.  Receives  a  petition  from  the  officers 
of  his  own  regiment,  publicly  avowing 
their  dissatisfaction  at  his  government, 
401.  Keceives  addresses  from  the  army 
,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  county  in 
Ireland,  expressing  their  resolution  to 
adhere  to  him,  ibid. 

•  ,  Henry,  sent  to  Ireland  by  his 

father,  iii.  398.  Succeeds  general  Fleet- 
wood  as  lord  deputy,  401.  His  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  ibid.  He  is  created  lord 
lieutenant  on  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Richard,  402.  He  resigns  his  office  on 
the  restoration  of  the  rump  parliament, 
ibid. 


D'AQUIL.4,  Don  Juan,  besieged  in  Kin- 
salt,  ii.  396.  -  His  bold  answer  to  the 
summons  of  the  lord  deputy,  398.  His 
romantic  challenge  to  the  viceroy,  to 
decide  the  quarrel  in  single  rombat,  ib;d. 
Urges  the  earl  of  Tirone  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  besiegers,  399.  Full  of 
rage,  indignation,  and  resentment  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of 
O'Donnel  and  Tirone,  he  desires  a  parley 
with  the  lord  deputy,  401.  Tre.its  with 
him,  4O2.  Fires  at  the  lust  article  of 
capitulation,  arid  rejects  it  with  disdain, 
ih  d.  Behaves  with  great  stateliness,  and 
treat«  the  Tvi:ih  with  great  contempt  40:5. 

DC  itirgo,  V\  ll'am,  surrenders  to  Meiler 
Fit7.-Henry,  and  returns  to  his  allegiance 
i.  174. 

— — ,  Richard,  his  ambition,  i.  208. 

Opposed  by  Fedlim,  prince  of  Connaught, 
209. 

• — ,  \V;ihrr,  marches  against  the 

Mar-Arthys,  ?l<ys  their  leader,  ravages 
th?ir  country,  and  obliges  them  to  give 

•    hoscages  for  the  performance  of  his  severe 


conditions,  i.  231.  Makes  extensive  de- 
mands on  the  territories  of  Coiinauglif, 
and  bids  defiance  tw  ali  the  rights  and  pro- 
perties reserved  by  the  native  chief*,  232. 
Receives  a  signal  defeat  from  JEth O'Con- 
nor, ibid. 

DC  Cuttrcc!/,  John,  engaged  in  Ulster,  i.  13*. 
Defeated,  135.  Yet  retains  iii.  settle- 
ments, ibid.  Appointed  deputy  on  the 
assassination  of  Hu^ii  de  Lacy.  14S. 
Proceeds  to  the  business  of  w.:r  with 
indefatigable  vigour,  ibid.  Makes  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  di-urcL-rt-d  osovince  of 
C'onuaught,  1-10.  Retreats  speedily  into 
Ulster,  150.  Suppresses  the  convnot.ons 
in  Ulster  and  Argial,  151.  Unable  to 
conceal  his  indignation  on  finding  the 
merit  of  -his  services  slighted,  15G.  Af- 
fects independence,  170.  Is  pre.vyiled 
upon  to  support  f  athal,  the  digressed 
prince  of  Connaught,  172.  Defeated, 
with  his  allies,  by  IX-  Burgo,  ibid.  His 
violent  behaviour  on  the  death  of  princs 
Arthur,  176.  He  treats  king  John's 
mandate  to  repair  to  his  presence,  and  to 
do  him  homage,  with  contempt,  ibid. 
Comes  to  an  engagement  with  DC  Lacy  at 
Down,  and  is  forced  to  retire  with  dis- 
grace, and  no  inconsiderable  loss,  177. 
Is  compelled  by  him  to  depart  from 
Ulster,  ibid.  Receives  the  king's  safe- 
conduct,  ibid.  Romantic  detail  of  De- 
Courcey's  being  betrayed  into  the  hand* 
of  Hugh  De  LHCV,  178.  Of  his  inter- 
view  with  the  French  champion,  179. 
Of  the  surprising  proof  of  his  bodily 
strength,  ibid. 

De  Courtney,  Philip,  entrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  i.  334.  His  vio- 
lent and  oppressive  behaviour,  ibid. 

DC  Gre;/,  John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  his  a<i- 
minntr.-.tion,  i.  193.  Circumstances  fa- 
vourable to  his  government,  ibid. 

De  Lacy,  Hugh,  receives  a  considerable 
rrant  from  Henry  II.  i.  85.  Confers  with 
O'Ruarc  of  Urcffney,  90.  Appointed 
chief  governor,  in  the  room  of  Fitz- 
Andelnr;  128.  His  character,  ibid.  His 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  his  go- 
vernment, 132.  He  is  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, 133.  Restored  to  his  government, 
134.  His  excellent  administration-,  ibid. 
He  is  again  recalled,  HI.  Assassinated, 
148. 

,  Hugh,  son  to  the  above,  pre- 
vailed on  to  unite  his  forces  in  the  cause 
of  Cathal,  prince  of  Connaught,  i.  172. 
Is  defeated  by  De  Burgo,  ibid.  Accuse* 
John  de  Co^ircey  to  the  king,  176.  fs 
commissioned  to  subdue  him,  and  to  send 
him  prisoner  to  the  king,  ibid.  Pierces 
into  Ulster,  and  comes  to  an  engagement 
with  De  Courcey  at  Down,  177.  Force* 
him  to  retire  with  disgrace  and  no  incon- 
siderable loss,  ibid.  Gains  the  earldom 
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of  Ulster,  181.  Repairs  to  the  king, 
182. 

De  Londres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  invested 
with  the  government  of  Ireland,  i.  195. 
Acts  as  an  English  baron,  ibid.  Expres- 
ses his  indignation  at  the  enormous  haugh- 
tiness of  Pandulf,  196.  His  transactions 
in  the  congress  of  Runningmede,  ibid. 
Sent  into  Ireland,  205.  His  conduct, 
206. 

' De  Afaztmcn.Geoffery,  receives  a  remarkable 
letter  from  Henry  III.  on  his  accession, 
i.  1C9.  Continued  in  the  administration, 
205.  Makes  an  expedition  into  Des- 
mond, 207.  Behaves  insidiously,  215. 

De  Qitiney,  Robert,  marries  the  daughter  of 
Strongbow,  i.  89.  Is  soon  afterwards  slain 
in  battle,  ibid. 

JDe  falois,  Hamo,  appointed  to  succeed  the 
earl  Marshal  in  the  administration  of 
Ireland,  i.  163.  Invades  the  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  ibid.  Seizes  several  lands 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  see  of 
Dublin,  ibid.  Feels  compunction  for  his 
offence,  and  makes  atonement  for  it.  165. 
Removed  from  his  government  with  dis- 
grace, 170. 

De  Fesey,  William,  intrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  i.  251.  Fitted  by 
his  spirit  and  Activity,  rigour  and  inflexi- 
bility, for  the  management  of  a  disorder- 
ed state,  ibid.  Quarrels  with  the  baron 
of  Ophally,  251.  Flies  to  France,  252. 
Resigns  his  1-inds,  ibid. 

Dermori,  king  of  Leinster,  driven  from  his 
province,  i.  17.  Flies  to  England,  ibid. 
Solirits  aid  from  Heury  II.  ibid.  Is  in  a 
hopeless  situation,  19.  Applies  to  the 
earl  of  Chepsiow,  ibid.  Engages  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Fitz-Ger.tld  In  his  service, 
2O.  Returns  to  Irel.md,  2).  His  return 
discovered  to  Roderic  O'Connor,  22. 
HJS  submissions  and  treaty,  23.  Dis- 
covers his  insincerity,  by  asserting,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  the  rights  which  he  had 
solemnly  relinquished,  ibid.  Marches  to 
Wexford,  24.  Enters  it  in  triumph,  25. 
Leads  the  British  forces  to  Ferns,  26. 
Suspects  the  men  of  \Vexford,  27.  Pro- 
vokes Maurice  de  Pendergast,  by  his  in- 
solence andneglect, to  renounce  hisservice 
and  to  the  revolt  to  the  prince  of  Ossory, 
29.  Is  invaded  by  the  Ossorians,  ibid. 
Retires,  with  the  Britons  in  his  service, 
from  Roderic  and  his  confederates,  32. 
Receives  the  propositions  of  his  enemies 
with  the  most  insolent  disdain,  34.  LUt- 
ensto  second  propositions  from  them  with 
less  arrogance,  a.nd  greiter  temper,  36. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  Roderic,  ibid. 
Aspires  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  41. 
Encouraged  by  the  British  leaders,  ibid. 
Again  applies  to  the  earl  of  C-hepstow, 
ibid.  Puts  an  end  to  the  slaughter  at 
Waterford,  46.  Give*  Lrs  daughter  £va 


in  marriage  to  earl  Richard,  §urnamed 
Strongbow,  ibid.  Dies,  52. 

Dcrry,  pairison  of,  an  obstacle  to  John 
O'Nial's  enterprizes,  and  mortifying  to 
his  pride,  ii.  232. 

Desmond,  James,  earl  of,  defeats  a  faction 
raUed  against  the  new  king,  E'iward  IV. 
49.  Appointed  lord  deputy,  in  reward 
of  his  distinguished  services,  50.  Growg 
giddy  with  success  and  exaltation,  ibid. 
Marches  against  the  insurgents,  ibid. 
Is  taken  prisoner,  51.  Generously  res- 
cued by  a  son  of  O'Connor,  of  O'Fally, 
ibid  Quarrels  with  the  bishop  of 
Meath,  52.  Convenes  a  parliament  at 
Wexford,  ibid.  Repairs  to  Englanrl, 
with  honourable  testimonials  of  his  good 
conduct,  and  is  graciously  received  by  the 
king,  53.  Returns  to  his  government 
in  triumph,  ibid.  Ruined  by  the  mar- 
riage  of  the  king  with  Elizabeth  Grey, 
54.  Disgtaced,  55.  Beheaded,  57. 

Desmand,  earl  of,  declares  in  f.ivour  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  94.  Openly  sup- 
ports him,  10y.  Pardoned,  111.  His 
traitorous  practices,  135.  - 

'• ,  Gerald,  carl  of,  his  character, 
ii.  23U.  A  remarkable  repartee  of  hi*, 
ibid.  Attends  the  queen,  Elizabeth, 
with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  ibid.  Com- 
mitted, with  his  brother,  close  prisoner  to 
the  Tower,  24O.  They  are  remitted  to 
the  chief  governor  of  Dublin,  there  to 
res'de  as  state  prisoners,  256.  TJ.ey 
escape  into  their  own  country,  arc  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  their  dependants,  a:ul 
breathe  revenge  for  the  injuries  they 
have  received,  ibid.  The  earl  act£>  with 
duplicity,  -70.  bcuds  a  dissembling  let- 
ter to  fir  Nicholas  Mally,  275.  Demon- 
strates his  hostile  intentions  by  attempt- 
ing to  surprise  the  English  camp,  ibid. 
Pi ocb.ii. icd  a  traitor,  276.  Sends  an  in- 
splent  message  to  Sir  William  Pclham, 
277.  Has  the  consummate  mort  fication 
to  lii, d  his  last  overture  rejected,  279.  Is 
depiivcd  of  all  remaining  hope,  287. 
Is  hunted  from  one  wretched  retreat  to 
another,  288.  Seized  and  murdered,  ibid. 

,  sir,  John,  committed  to  the  Tower 

of  London,  with  the  earl  his  brother, 
ii.  '-'IP.  Returns  to  Ireland  with  him, 
and -escapes  to  the  south,  25G.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  his  barbarous  disposition, 
271.  Keeps  the  royal  army  in  continual 
alarm,  274.  Is  vested  by  a  new  bull 
from  the  pope,  with  the  plenitude  of  his 
authority,  ibid.  Is  intercepted  and  slain, 
287. 

Digit/,  lord,  directed  to  write  to  lord  Mus- 
kerry,  iii.  252..  Charges  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  before  the  privy-council,  of 
a  suspicion  of  high  treason,  2(58.  Ar- 
rrves  opportunely  from  the  continent,  286. 
Hi*  declarations,  in  consequence  of  Ithg 
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Charles's    captivity,   287.      Attends    the 
m.irquis   of  Ormond   to    Kilkenny,  294. 
Learns,  on  the  point  of  going  to  France, 
the  secret  discontent  of  colonel  Preston, 
299.    Forms  a  project  to  detach  him  from 
the  nuncio,  ibid.      Indefatigable    against 
the  parliamentarians,  314. 
Douglas,  general,  detached  by  king  Mrilliam 
to  reduce  Athlone,  iii.  575.     Proceeds  in 
his   expedition,   576.       Finds  the   enemy 
stronger   than    he    expected,   577.       De- 
camps at  midnight,  ibid. 
DowJal,  John,  primate,  opposes   the  intro- 
duction of  the  liturgy,  ii.  195, 
Drdg'W.i,   invested,  iii.    156.      Its   defence 
neglected  by  the  state,  ibid.     Unfuccess- 
ful  attempts  to   surprise  the   town,  157. 
The  siege  raised,  160. 

Erury,  Sir  William,  appointed  lord  president 
of  Monster,  in  the  room  of  sir  John 
Perrot,  ii.  259.  Administers  justice  im- 
partially, ibid.  His  adventures  in  Tra- 
lee,  260.  Succeeds  sir  Henry  Sidney  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  269. 
His  expedition  against  the  southern  ene- 
my, 273. 

Dublin,  stormed  in  the  midst  of  a  treaty,  i. 
48.      Invested  by   the  confederates,   55. 
Settlement   of  it,  81.     Almost  destroyed 
by  an  accidental  fire,  159.     The  magis- 
trates and  citizens  appeal  to  the  council 
on  being  excommunicated  by  the  clergy, 
237.     Reduced  to  a  composition,  ridicu- 
lously abject  and  mortifying,  ibid.     At- 
tempt to    establish    a    seat   of    learning, 
§86.     Rendered    fruitless    by   being  ill- 
timed,  ibid.     A  parliament  convened,  ii. 
295.     How  composed,  ibid.     Irish  chief- 
tains admitted,  ibid.     Appear  in  the  Eng- 
lish garb,  296;     An  university  founded, 
S19.     The  citizens  in  confusion,  iii.  112. 
Alarmed   by  fajse    rumours,    ibid.       Re- 
duced to  the  most  miserable  extremities, 
202.     The  city  invested  by  the  confede- 
rates, 298.     Their  demands,  299.     Their 
dissensions,  300.     Forces  of    the  English 
parliament  land  there,  3O1.     Its  wretched 
state,  302.      Encompassed  on   all    sides, 
S43.       The     blockade    continued,     344. 
Cromwell  exercjses    new  authority,  849. 
Plot  for  seizing  the  castle,  432.     Objec- 
tions of  the  commens  to  the   act  of  ex- 
planation, 440.      Quo   Warranto   against 
the  charter  of  the   city,  504.     Attempts 
on     the     university,     ibid.       Ridiculous 
triumph  of  the  papists,  509.     Confusion 
throughout    the   city,  512.     King  James 
arrives  there,  522.     Returns,    536.      His 
contest  with  the  university,  542.     James 
assembles  the  magistrates,  569.     Confu- 
sion in  the  city,  571. 

,  archbishop  of,  a  spirited  reply  of 
his,  ii.  19. 

Dunbuy,    fort    of,     surprized     by     Daniel 
O'Sullivan,  ii.  404. 


Duncunnon,  the  siege  of  it  raised,  ii.  354, 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS.  The 
Irish   clergy   earnest     to    regulate   their 
church,  i.   10.     Synod  convened  at   Ar~ 
magh,   50.       Zeal    and   vigour    of  arch- 
bishop Laurence,  55.     Synod  of  Cashel, 
74.       An   assembly  of    the   Irish   clergy 
convened    at  Waterford,    114.     Bulls   of 
Alexander   and  Adrian   promulged,  ibid. 
Altercations  of  the  English  clergy  with 
the    Irish     ecclesiastics,    14O.       Dispute 
about   the   succession   to   the  see  of  Ar- 
magh, 183.     Remonstrances  of  the   Irish 
clergy  against  the  admission  of  foreigners 
into  their   church,  233.     Equally   averse 
to  the  L'ngiish    as  to    the    Italians,  234. 
Their  remarkable   ordi;iauce  against  the 
English  clergy,  235.     They  endeavour  to 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts, 
ibid.     Demand,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
Merton,  that  the  common  law  should  be 
reduced  to  a  conformity  with  the  canon, 
236.     Insolence  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics, 
ibid.     They  excommunicate  the   magis- 
trates and  citizens  of  Dublin,  237.     Irish 
clergy  evade   the  demands  of  the  pope, 
282.     Turbulence   of  the    clergy,  ii.  16. 
Schemes  for  extending  the  reformation  of 
religion  to   Ireland,  157.     A  violent  and 
insolent  clamour  raised  among  the  clergy, 
by  an  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  privi- 
leges in  one  province,  158.     Irregularities 
jn  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of   Ire- 
land, 159.    Cromer,  primate  of  Armagh, 
declares  openly   and  boldly  against  the 
king's   (Henry   VIII.)  supremacy,    I6O. 
Summons   tb,e  suffragans   and  clergy  of 
his  province,  and  exhorts  them  to  adhere 
inviolably-   to  the   apostolic    chair,  161. 
Enjoined  by  a  private  commission  from 
Rome  to  persevere  boldly  in  support  of 
the    papal   authority,   171.     Schemes  of 
religious   reformation,  192.     Difficulties 
attending    the    reformation,     193,    194. 
The  Liturgy  introduced  by  proclamation, 
195.  '  Opposed  by  primate  Dovvdal,  ibid. 
Prejudices  against  the   Reformers,  196. 
A    theological     dispute    at    St.    Mary's 
Abbey,  198.     Protestant  bishops  ejected 
from  their  sees,    208.     Scheme   for   re- 
establishing the  Reformation,  224.  Prac- 
tices of  popish  ecclesiastics  in  Ulster,  306. 
The  insolence  of  the  popish  clergy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  413. 
Effects  of  it,  ibid.     They  denounce  the 
vengeance  of  their  spiritual  authority  on 
all  those  who  attend  ou  the  established 
worship,  420.      Proclamation  against  the 
recusant  clergy,  421.      Convocation    at 
Dublin,  458.     Articles  of  religion  com- 
piled by  Usher,  ibid.     Protestant  clergy 
alarmed.    481.      Remonstrance    of  the 
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Irish  prelates,  482.  Triumphant  beha- 
vior ef  the  popish  clergy,  iii.  3.  Their 
practices,  4.  Proclamation  against  the 
popish  hierarchy,  5.  A  convocation,  26. 
Circumstances  of  the  clergy,  27.  They 
are  supported  by  lord  Wentworth,  ibid. 
Spirit  and  principles  of  Romish  ecclesi- 
astics, 89.  Synods  of  the  Romish  cler- 
gy, 180.  Their  ordinances,  181.  Su- 
preme council  and  general  assembly  at 
Kilkenny,  182.  Their  order  of  go- 
vernment, an  oath  of  association,  183. 
They  chuse  provincial  generals,  184. 
Send  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts  to  so- 
Kcit  succours,  ibid.  Petition  the  king 
and  queen,  ibid.  Temper  and  proceedings 
of  the  Irish  clergy  in  convocation  upon 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Rinunccini 
the  pope's  nuncio,  250.  Assembly  of 
bishops,  359.  Their  Declaration,  ibid. 
The  factious  and  insidious  conduct  of  the 
clergy  with  regard  to  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  37O.  They  traduce  him,  371. 
Their  assembly  at  James  Town,  372. 
They  require  the  marquis  to  depart  from 
the  kingdom,  ibid.  Their  declaration 
against  -his  government,  373.  '1  liey 
fulminate  a  solemn  excommunication 
against  all  hi*  adherents,  374.  They 
suspend,  but  refuse  to  revoke  their  sen- 
%  tcnce  of  excommunication,  375.  They 
are  inflamed  by  the  king's  declaration 
from  Scotland,  ibid.  Prelacy  and  the  Lir 
turgy  restored,  411.  The  popish  ckrgy  fa- 
voured pn  the  accession  of  James  It.  497, 
Sdiuard  I.  provoked  by  multiplied  vexa- 
tions, arising  from  the  disorders  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  242.  Returns  a  favourable  an- 
swer to  the  Irish  petitioners,  243.  Ap- 
plies to  the  subjects  of  Ireland  for  subsi- 
dies, 251.  Finds  the  clergy  refractory, 
ibid.  The-  laity  complying,  ibid,  H,e 
repeats  his  application  to  the  clergy  for  a 
subsidy,  257.  His  exactions  in  Ireland, 
258. 

III.  has  recourse  to  violent  measures 

in  consequence  of  the  local  feuds  and  in- 
surrections in  Ireland,  i.  297.  Publishes 
an  ordinance,  which  gives  great  dissatis- 
faction, 298.  Returns  favourable  an- 
swers to  the  Irish  petitioners,  304, 

-!V.     marries    Elizabeth    Grey,    and 


attaches  himself  closely  to  her  family,  ii. 
54.  Restores  the  cari  of  Ktldare,  58. 
Invests  him  with  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, ibid.  His  encomiums  on  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  C2.  His  instructions  for 
the  administration  of  Ireland,  65. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  full  of  fears  and  suspici- 
ons in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in 
li-rland,  ii.  237.  Gives  ready  ear  to 
those  ministers  who  recommend  the  main- 
tenance of  her  prerogative,  20'4.  Senas 

'  reprimanding  letters  to  sir  Heury  Sydney, 


and  the  Irish  council,  ibid.  Alarmed  by 
the  designs  of  her  foreign  enemies  on 
Ireland,  266.  Mortifies  sir  John  Per  rot, 
3OO.  Impatiently  endeavours  to  alleviate 
the  charge  of  her  Irish  government,  305. 
Recals  some  of  her  Irish  forces  from  the 
Netherlands,  ibid.  Directs  a  conference 
with  the  rebellious  Northerns,  332.  Her 
condescensions  to  the  earl  of  Tiroue,  341. 
The  Irish  rebels  encouraged  by  her  con- 
duct, 347.  Condemns  the  conduct  of 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  351.  Mortified  by 
the  accommodation  made  by  Essex  with 
Tirone,  361.  Al.irmed  at  his  behaviour, 
ibid.  Shews  great  irresolution  and  dis- 
traction of  raiiul,  4O7. 

England,  desperate  state  of  the  English  go- 
vernment on  the  accession  of  Henry  VI. 
ii.  18.  Contests  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  SO.  Duke  of 
York  defeated  at  Blore-heath,  41.  Re- 
turns from  Ireland  on  the  victory  of 
Northampton,  43.  Is  defeated  and  slain 
at  Wakefield,  44.  Discontents  occasion- 
ed by  the  severe  behaviour  of  Henry  VII. 
72.  Henry  alarmed  by  them,  73.  Lam- 
bert Simuel  assumes  the  character  of 
Richard  duke  of  York,  75,  is  command- 
ed to  personate  the  earl  of  Warwick,  ibid. 
Real  policy  of  this  sudden  change  ibid. 
Simuel  is  defeated  at  Stoke,  85.  and 
t.iken  prisoner,  ibid.  Plot  of  Perkiu 
Warbt-ck,  91.  Death  of  Wolsey,  237. 
Earl  of  Desmond  and  his  brother  com- 
mitted to  the  Tow*r,  24O.  English 
ministry  and  parliament  not  well  disposed 
to  the  civil  reformation  of  Ireland,  291. 
Elizabeth  impatient  of  the  burthen  of 
Ireland,  305.  Earl  of  Tirone's  submis- 
sion to  the  English  council,  314.  James  I. 
solicitous  for  the  plantation  of  the 
escheated  counties  of  yister,  43O.  City 
of  London  engaged  in  the  plantation  in 
Ireland,  4$3.  Institution  of  the  order 
pf  baronets,  434.  Treaty  of  Rippon, 
iii.  58.  Irish  agents  in  London,  62.  The 
earl  of  Strafford  impeached,  fi3.  Act 
of  attainder  passed  agtinst  him,  73. 
Resolutions  of  the  English  parliament  in 
consequence  of  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  Irish  rebellion,  132.  Mode 
and  spirit  of  their  procedure,  133.  Prac- 
tices of  the  English  parliament  with  the 
army  of  Ireland,  186.  Declaration  of 
the  English  parliament  against  the  treaty 
of  cessation  signed  by  the  marquis  of 
OnruHid,  and  the  Irish  commissioners, 
211.  Debates  on  Irish  affairs  at  London, 
4'J4.  Spirited  interposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  46'6. 

£.nmt»d,  lord,  revolts  to  the  parliament,  and 
declares  against  the  cessation,  iii.  237. 

,  Walter  Devercux,  earl  of,  tenders  his 
services  to  queeu  Elizabeth  for  reducing 

a  part 
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a  part  of  Ulster,  and  peopling  it  it  with 
English  settlers.,  u.  254.  Is  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  moiety  of  the  country 
planted,  ibid.  Prepares  for  his  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland,  ibid.  Meets  with  dis- 
appointments after  his  arrival,  255. 
Pathetically  represents  to  the  queen  the 
distresses  of  his  situation,  ibid.  Is  com- 
manded by  the  queen,  (overpersuaded  by 
his  enemies)  to  remain  in  Ireland,  '257, 
Pursues  the  earl  of  Desmond,  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  insurgents,  ibid.  Re- 
turns to  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes 
in  Ulster,  ibid.  Obtains  permission  to 
return  to  England,  after  having  been 
harassed  by  his  enemies,  25S.  Dies 
of  vexation,  ibid. 

£sst:t,  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of,  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ii.  354.  Ar- 
rives at  Dublin  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
military  hero,  355.  Commences  his 
administration  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
offend  the  queen,  ibid.  Acts  contrary  to 
her  directions,  and  in  contempt  of  his 
instruction,  ibid.  Has  the  mortiiicati- 
on  of  being  considerably  harassed  in  his 
passage  through  Leinster,by  O'Moore,the 
chieftain  of  Leix,  356.  Opposed  by  the 
titulj-.r  earl  cf  Desmond,  ibid.  Wastes 
his  forces  in  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  the 
rebels,  ibid.  Returns  into  Leinster  with 
an  enfeebled  army,  357.  Expresses  his 
vexation  in  a  cruel  manner,  ibid.  Writes 
to  the  queen  for  an  additional  reinforce- 
ment, 358.  Prepares  with  that  reinforce- 
ment for  his  northern  expedition,  ibid. 
Confers  with  the  earl  of  Tirone,  361. 
Agrees  to  a  truce  for  six  weeks,  ibid.  In- 
tensed  against  the  queen,  ibid.  Breaks  out 
into  the  mo->t  extravagant  menaces  of 
revenge,  36*2.  Departs  precipitately  from 
Ireland,  and  surprises  the  queen  iu  h,er 
bedchamber,  363. 


FAULKLANI),  lord,  appointed  chief 
governor  of  Ireland,  ii. -463.  Urgently 
applies  for  an  augmentation  of  the  army, 
474.  Recalled,  tii.  6. 

fetllim,  prince  of  Connaught,  opposes  de 
Burgo,  i.  2O9.  Addresses  himself  to 
king  Heryy  III.  and  receives  an  answer 
sufficient  for  his  immed:;.re  purpose,  '21  1 
Is  acknowledged  i-s  the  king's  Ijege  man, 
and  has  tht  royal  cotnmisswu  to  act  against 
tie  Burgo,  Ibid.  Suddenly  appears  at  the 
court  of  England,  219.  Repeals  his  ap- 
plication to  the  throne  on  having  his  tei- 
litories  invaded,  Ibid.  Pleads  his  cause 
with  success,  Ibid.  Proves  his  gratitude 
by  performing  good  services  against  pnnce 
Dayid  of  Wales,  22C. 


Fitz-Anddm,  William,  appointed  governor 
of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  i.  113.  Lands 
at  Wexford,  114.  Begins  his  administra- 
tion by  a  stately  progress  along  the  coa-t, 
ibid.  Discovers  no  dispositions  nor  abili- 
ties suited  to  a  government  to  be  supported 
by  a  martial  spirit,  115.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  administration,  ibid.  His 
government  despised,  121.  He  is  recall- 
ed, 128. 

Filz-  Eustace,  sir  Edward,  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  ii.  37.  Fitted 
for  that  government  by  his  military  ac- 
complishments, ihid.  Surprises  O'Con- 
nor, the  turbulent  Irish  chieftain  of 
O'Fally,  and  puts  his  troops  to  the  rout, 
38.  Removed  from  his  government, 
40. 

,    Sir    Rowland,    created     baron    of 

Portlester,  and  entrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  government,  as  deputy  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  48. 

fitx-Gernttt,  Maurice,  consents,  with  some 
other  adventurous  knights  of  Wales,  to 
take  part  in  the  Irish  expedition,  12Q. 
Invested,  jointly  with  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephens,  his  materii  il  brother,  with 
the  lordship  of  the  city  of  Wexford,  and 
its  domain,  '25.  Lands  at  Wexford,  ii!*. 
Extricates  Maurice  d<j  Pendergast  from  a 
dangerous  situation,  and  secures  his  retreat 
by  his  yalour  ynd  address,  -.bid.  Attends 
Dermod,  with  his  British  force*,  into  the 
territories  of  Dublin,  :(7.  Affected  by 
the  submission  of  the  citizens,  he  becomes 
their  intercessor  with  the  prince  of  Lein- 
ster, ibid.  Seized  with  a  spirit  of  des- 
perate valour,  .58.  Assailed  furiously  by 
O'Ruarc,  w  th  his  battle- ixe,  91.  Res- 
cues Hugh  de  Lacy,  ibid.  Marries  his 
daughter  to  Henry  de  Mountmi-rres,  106'. 
Indulged  W:th  a  new  grant,  ibid.  His 
death,  115. 

»-- — ,   Maurice,   appointed  successor  to 

Hubert,  in  return  for  the  services  of  Ins 
noble  family,  i.  209.  Receives  a  letter 
from  king  Henry  1IT.  210.  Is  directed 
how  to  act  in  consequence  of  that  L-tter, 
211.  Dreading  the  king's  resentment, 
thinks  it  expedient  to  retail  to  London, 
218.  exculpates  himself  by  oath  from 
any  part  or  concurrence  in  the  death  of 
e^rl  Richard,  ibid.  Is  g, lined  by  de 
Burgo,  '219.  Ordered  by  the  king  to 
take  the  speediest  and  nit  st  effectual  mea- 
sures for  re-establishing  Fedlim  in  full 
possession  of  h:s  rights,  U'20.  Removed 
from  the  Irish  government,  y-22. 

Fitz- Henry,  Meiler,  succeeds  Hamo  de  Va- 
lois,  i.  17O.  Marches  to  reduce  Wil- 
liam de  Burgo,  174.  Is  joined  by  Cathal 
and  O'Br  en  of  Thomond.,  ib.  Receives 
hostages  from  them,  175.  Is  invested  by 
the  king  with  all  the  issues  and  profit,  <.f 

his 
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hfs  pension  to  be  expended  on  fortifying 
and  improving  Connaught,  175. 

FitzMaurice,  Maurice,  inarches  against 
some  insurgents,  i.  '240.  Is  seized  and 
taken  prisoner,  ibid.  Retires,  when 
released  from  his  confinement,  to  his  own 
lands,  to  raise  new  commotions,  ibid. 
Unites  with  lord  Theobald  Butler,  and 
makes  private  war  upon  the  Irish  of  Muu- 
ster,  ibid. 

.  ,  James,  threatens  his  coun- 

try (Ireland)  with  an  invasion,  ii.  '267. 
Retires  to  the  continent  with  an  uncon- 
querable hcttred  of  the  queen  (Eltzab.) 
and  an  impatience  of  new  disorders,  ibid. 
His  practices  in  Jtaly  and  Spain,  268. 

.  Procure*  a  bull  at  Rome  in  his  favour, 
ibid.  Lands  at  Kerry  with  a  troop  of 
Spaniards,  at  a  bay  called  Smerwick,  269. 
Is  unable  to  suppress  his  vexation  at  the 
earl  of  Desmond's  duplicity,  270.  Falls 
in  a  skirmish  with  one  of  the  sons  of 
Sir  William  de  Burgo,  472. 

fill-Stephen,  Robert,  arrives  near  the  city 
of  Wexferd,  i.  23.  Marches  to  Wex- 
ford,  24.  Leads  up  his  forces  to  the 
walls,  ibid.  Is  obliged  to  retire,  ibid. 
Leads  his  troops  again  to  the  assault,  and 
is  successful,  25.  Settles  the  terms  of 
capitulation  with  the  inhabitants,  ibid. 
Receives  deputies  from  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor, 32.  Sends  them  back  without  com- 
plying with  their  proposals,  33.  Dread- 
ing the  instability  of  the  men  of  Wex- 
ford,  he  determines  to  build  a  fort  to  keep 
them  in  perpetual  awe,  36.  He  is  be- 
sieged in  the  fort  of  Carrig,  56.  De- 
ceived, 60.  Surrenders,  ibid.  Is  cruel- 
ly treated  by  his  enemies,  ibid.  Presented 
by  the  men  of  Wexford,  as  their  prison- 
er, to  the  king,  69.  Is  sternly  repri. 
manded  by  the  king  for  his  presumption, 
and  ordered  back  to  prison,  ibid.  Is  re- 
leased, 71.  Has  a  considerable  district  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  granted 
him,  85,  Made  one  of  Hugh  de  Lacy's 
coadjutors,  ibid.  Settles  in  Desmond, 
132.  Obliged  to  take  arms  again,  139. 
Is  relieved  by  Raymond  le  Gross,  ibid. 
Is  deprived  of  his  r  ason,  ibid. 

Ralph,  (son  of  Robert)  assassi- 
nated, i.  139. 

FitZ'ThomaSi  John,  confiding  in  the  paci- 
fic disposition  of  his  rival,  departs  from 
the  kingdom,  and  attends  the  service  of 
king  Edward  I,  in  Flanders,  i.  2.'57.  At- 
tends the  king's  standard  in  Scotland, 
258. 

• ,  Maurice,  strictly  enjoined  on 

his  allegiance,  by  the  king,  to  pay  due 
obedience  and  submission  to  his  chief 
governor,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  i.  288. 
Takes  the  field  against  John  de  la  Over, 
who  had  personally  affronted  him,  ibid. 


Is  invited  by  Darcy  to  his  assistance,  291'. 
Discovers  a  detestable  propensity  to  op- 
pression, ibid.  Is  honoured  with  the 
title  of  earl  Desmond,  and  receives  a 
confirmation  of  his  royal  liberties  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  ibid.  Is  seized  by  the 
governor,  sir  Anthony  Lucy,  29J. 
Is  discharged  on  great  surety,  after  a  long 
confinement,  and  sent  to  England,  ibid. 
Is  summoned  to  attend  a  parliament  in 
Dublin,  307.  Slights  the  mandate,  aud 
summons  an  assembly  of  his  own,  308. 
Shocked  at  the  intrepid  severity  of  sir 
Ralph  de  IJfTord,  and  conscious  of  his 
own  irregular  conduct,  retires  in  dismay, 
leaving  his  sureties  to  answer  for  his  de- 
fault, ibid.  Again  emboldened  by  tiie 
death  of  Ufford  to  appear  and  remonstrate 
against  the  wrongs  he  alleged  to  have 
received  from  him,  309.  Is  restored  to 
favour,  ibid.  Attends  the  king's  service 
in  France,  ibid.  Succeeds  sir  Thomas 
Rokeby  as  lord  deputy,  312.  Dies  soon 
after  his  promotion,  ibid. 

Fitz-William,  sir  William,  succeeds  sir 
Henry  Sidney  in  the  govern.)  ent  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  253.  Remonstrates  warmly 
against  the  commission  grafted  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  255.  Desires  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  his  Irish  government! 
258.  Succeeds  sir  John  Perrot  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  311.  Assumes 
the  reins  of  government  at  a  favourable 
period,  ibid.  Resolves  to  make  his  post 
as  advantageous  to  him  as  possible,  312. 
Marches  into  Ulster  in  pursuit  of  Spanish 
treasure,  313.  Commits  two-  gentlemen 
who  had  done  services  to  the  government 
to  close  durance  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
ibid.  Inflames  the  disaffection  of  the 
northern  chieftains  by  his  cruelty,  316. 
Receives  a  singular  answer  from  Mac- 
Guirc,  the  chieftain  of  Fermanagh,  317. 
Eehaves  with  great  partiality  with  re- 
gard to  the  earl  of  Tirone,  328.  Re- 
called, at  his  own  solicitation,  331. 

Fleetwond,  general,  appointed  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  for  three  years,  iii.  399.  Suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Cromwell,  401. 

Fa-lex,  lord,  arrives  at  Kinsale  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  iii.  173.  His  character, 
ibid.  He  disdains  to  unite  with  any  not 
of  the  GofUy,  ibid.  Rcimbarks  after 
some  indUcriminating  depredations,  and 
proceeds  to  the  bay  of  G-Iway,  ibid. 
His  intemperate  and  extravagant  conduct, 
174. 

Francis  I.  king  of  France,  determines  to 
raise  commotions  in  Ireland,  ji.  185. 
Opens  a  negotiation  with  the  earl  of  IV?- 
mond,  ibid.  His  treaty  rendered  ineffec- 
tual by  the  earl's  death,  137. 

fumh-al,  lord,  lands  near  Dublin,  and  as- 
su.rr.es  th«reios  of  govornaient,  ii.  1O. 
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I$i*  successes,  ib'd.  His  administration 
odious  'bid.  He  departs  from  Ireland, 
with  the  execratious  of  all  those  clergy 
and  laity  alike  who  had  been  injured  by 
the  tyrannical  exercise  of  his  power,  13. 


G 


GAVEL-KIND^  an  old  Irish  custom, 
abolished,  ii  418. 

Gaoestan,  Piers,  appointed  vicegerent  in 
Ireland,  i.  260.  Popular  and  successful, 
261.  Envied  and  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Ulster,  ibid.  Suddenly  re-c^Ued,  262. 

Ginckle,  general,  sends  a  detachment  to  the 
assistance  of  the  earl  of  Marllxwough,  iii 
584.     Thinks  it   not   prud-ent   to  dispose 
his    forces    in    winter     quarters,     586. 
Keeps  them  ready  to  oppose  any  sudclcn 
attempts,  587.    Encamps  near  Ballymore. 
591.       Reduces     it,    594.      Orders    the 
breaches  to  be  repaired,  ibid.     Advances 
to  Athlone,    to    lay    siege    to    it,    ibid. 
Meets  with  great  opposition,  but  is  not 
disconcerted,  595.     Convenes  a   council, 
596.      Makes    himself  master   of    Ath- 
lone,    599.      Proclaims   a   pardon,    601. 
Marches   from    Athlone,    602.       Comes 
IO  an  engagement  with  Saint  Ruth,  604. 
Leads  his  victorious   troops  to   Galway. 
607.     Grants  honaurable    condition*   to 
the  garrison  of  Galway,  60*.     His  cau- 
tious procedures,  609.     Makes  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  pass  the  Shannon,    610. 
Lays  siege  to  Limerick,  611.     Conceals 
his  design,  ibid.     Publishes  a  declaration, 
613.     Is  animated  by  the  intelligence  he 
receives  of  the  reduction  of  Sligo,  ibid. 
Gains  an    advantage  over    the  enemy  at 
Thomond  bridge,  614.     Rejects  the  de- 
mands of  the   capitulating   Irish   leaders, 
615.        Remonstrates     against     Sarsfield, 
called  by  both  parties  lord  Lucan,  617. 
Glamorgan,  earl  of,  his   character,  iii.  247. 
Created    generalissimo     of    the     armies, 
English,  Irish,  and  foreign,  ibid.    Arrives 
in   Ireland,   253.     Is  received  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction,    2.54.     Produces  two 
corsmissions  from  king  Charles  I.  to  the 
confederates,  ibid.     Enters  into  a  private 
treaty  with  them,    25<>.     Confers    with 
Rinunccini,    the    pope's     nuncio,     264. 
Makes    concessions   to   him,    265.      His 
private  treaty  disclosed,  267.     He  is  se- 
duced  by    lord    Digby  to    Dublin,    268. 
Impeached   by    him,    ibid.      Imprisoned, 
270.     Examined  before  the  council,  ibid. 
His  conference  with  the    marquis  of  Or- 
mond,   ibid.     His   liberty   demanded    by 
the  supreme  council,  272.  He  is  discharg- 
ed, 273.     And  commissioned  to  treat  with 
the  confederates,   ibid.     His  transactions 
disavowed  by  the  king,  ibid.     Receives 
»  private  k-tter  from  the  king,  247.     Is 


disposed  to  comply  with  the  nnncio's 
proposals,  276.  Writes  to  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  ibid.  His  engagements  and 
promises  to  the  nuncio,  287.  His  con- 
fident assurances  to  the  king,  279.  Infa- 
tuated by  the  behaviour  of  Rinunccini, 
296.  And  transported  with  the  favor* 
he  receives  from  him,  ibid. 

Glenvill,  successor  to  Maurice  Fitz-Maurice, 
defeated,  i.  240. 

Gormanston,  lord,  appointed  lord  deputy,  ii. 
94.  Supported  by  the  earl  of  Kildare 
and  other  lords,  95.  Convenes  a  parlia- 
ment at  Drogheda,  ibid. 

Grey,  lord,  constituted  by  king  Edward  IV. 
deputy  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  ii.  63. 
Refused  admittance  into  the  Cattle  of 
Dublin,  64,  Convenes  his  assembly, 
ibid.  Appointed,  by  a  new  commission, 
deputy  to  prince  George,  the  king's  in- 
fant son,  ibid.  Returns  to  England,  65. 
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HAMILTON,   Richard,     sent     by    the 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel,  iii.    518.    His  advice    to    him,    ibid. 
He  marches  against   the  Northerns,  519. 
Obliges  them  to  retreat,  ibid. 
Henry  1L  conceives  a  design,  soon  after  he 
ascends  the  throne  of  England,  to  annex 
Ireland  to  his  dominions,  i.  4.     His  pre- 
tences for  the   invasion   of    Ireland,    5. 
Applies  to  pope  Adrian,  6.     His  design 
necessarily  suspended,    10.      Receives    a 
supplicating  visit  from  Dermod,  king  of 
Leinster,  while  he   is  engaged  in  Aqui- 
taine,    17.        Discourages    the    earl      of 
Cheptow,  43.      Treats  his  scheme  of  an 
adventure  in  Ireland   with  contempt  and 
ridicule,  ibid.     Commands   him  passion- 
ately to  be  gone,  ibid.     Prepares  for  art 
expedition  to  Ireland,  ibid.     Alarmed  at 
the  progress   of  Strongbow,  (the  above- 
mentioned  earl)  51.     Issues  a  royal  edict, 
ibid.     Summons    the    earl  to  appear  in- 
stantly before  him,  64.     His  resentment 
is  allayed  by  the  earl's  submissions,  ihid. 
Makes  preparations   for   the  intended  in- 
vasion, 66.       Arrives  at    Waterford,  68. 
Orders  the   execution  of  an  Ostman  lord 
immediately    on    his  landing,    69.       Re- 
ceives    the    Wexfordians    in   a    gracious 
manner,  ibid.     Makes  a  short    progress, 
70.     Returns  to  Wexford,  71.     Marches 
to   Dublin,  ibid.      Receives  the    homage 
of  several  Irish  lords,  ibid.     Attempts  to 
reduce    Koderic    O'Connor,  72.      Feast§ 
the  Irish  lords  in  Dublin,  73.      Orders  a 
synod  of  the  clergy  to  be  summoned,  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  morality    and 
religion,  74.     Recalled  to  Normandy,  84. 
His  dispositions   and  grants  in    Ireland, 
84,    85.       Embarks   at     Wexford,     86. 

Treats 


Tieats  with  the  legate*,   ibid.    Threatens     Henry    VI.    the    d'iscord'ers  of  Ireland    in 


to  return  to   Ireland,   ibid.     Is  reconciled 
to    pope    Alexander,   who    confirms    the 
grant    of    Ireland  made    by    Adrian,    87. 
Establishes    the   several    branches    of   hi* 
family,    9?.    Excites    the    jealousy      and 
envy  of  his  neighbours  by  tint  establish- 
ment, ibid.     And  finds  the  exaltation     of 
his  sons  productive  of  a  rebellion  amdng 
them  against  himself,  ibid.     Surprised  and 
Cl  armed  at    the  behaviour    of  his    eldest 
ton,    93.     Receives    intelligence    of  new 
misfortunes,    ibid.     Withdraws  several  of 
his    garrisons    fiom    Ireland,    94.       Sum- 
mons  earl    Strongbow   to   attend   him  at 
RoUen,     95.     Permits    him    to    employ 
Raymond   in   any   service   he   shall  deem 
necessary,  ibid.    Alarmed  by  the  marriage 
of    Hervey    de    MOuntmorres,     with     a 
daughter  of   Maurice  Fitz- Gerald,    106'. 
Dispatches  four  commissioners  to  Dublin, 
to    conduct      Raymond    to     him,      107. 
Makes    a     generous    observation    on   the 
burning   of  Limerick   by   the   perfidy  of 
O'Brien,      1IK     Makes    a    formal    and 
solemn   appointment  of   his  son 'John  to 
the   lordship   of   Ireland,    128.     Declines 
the    pope's   offer   to   crown   him    king  of 
Irel.md,    143.      Sends  him  to  his  govern-1 
ment    with    a    considerable    forc'e    and   a 
magnificent  retinue,   but  without  any  arl- 
ditional  titles  or  ceremonial,    ibid.       Dies 
at  Chinon  in  France,  151. 
enry  HI.     Sends   a    remarkable    letter    to 
GeofFry   de    Maurisco,   justiciary  of    Ire- 
land, on  his  accession,  in  answer  to  a  pe- 
tition  to   the  throne  for  new  graces,  193. 
Makes  grants,   207.      Receives  an  appli- 
cation from  Fedlim,  prince  of  Connaught, 
which  surprises    him,   209.     Drvads  .the 
effects    of   Richard    Marshal's     disposm* 
ons,  211.     Behaves    with    meanness    on 
his    death,    216.      Receives    a    personal 
'    application    from    Fedlim,    219.     Encou- 
rages him    to   expect   a  redress  of  all  his 
wrongs,    ibid.      Requires  all  the  top  trchs 
who  had  submitted,  or  were  supposed  to 
be  well    aflvcted  to  him,  to  repair    to  bis 
Standard   with    their   for.-es,   in   order   to 
assist  him  ag-iinst   the   king   of     cml.ui-J, 
220.       Obliged  repeatedly  to  enforce  the 
observance    pf    the     English    Lws,    2-3. 
Vests    his   son,   prince    Edward,   with  the 
lordship     of    Ireland,    2V!8.     Makes    the 
severest  exactions,  232. 

IV.    the    effect    of    his  accession   on 

Ireland,  ii.  2.  He  receives  the  arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  deputed 
by  an  Irish  parliament' to  repair  to  him, 
graciously,  3.  Appoints  his  second  son, 
Thomas,  duke  of  Lancaster,  vUjegerem, 
ibid. 

-•      '   'V.    neglects   Ireland  on  his  accessi- 
on, }l.  9. 
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creased  on  his  accession,  ii;  18.  He  or- 
deis,  by  a  special  mandate,  the  earl  of 
Ormond  to  appear  before  him  without 
delay,  '26.  Is  petitioned  to  remove  the 
earl  from  his  government,  27.  Complies 
with  the  petition*  ibid. 

VII.    finds    his    Irish    subjects  very 


much  displeased  with  him  on  his  ac- 
cession, ii.  70.  Alarmed  with  imperfect 
rumours  of  some  plots  secretly  ripening 
to  execution,  73.  Apprehends  some 
secret  plots  in  Ireland,  74.  Summons 
the  earl  of  Kildare  to  repair  to  him,  ibid* 
Engages  the  rebels  headed  by  Lambert 
Simnel,  near  Stroke,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  84.  Defeats  them,  and 
take*  Simnel  prisoner,  85.  Acts  with 
apparent  leuity  and  real  policy,  87;  Dis- 
misses the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  other 
hords  who  attended  him  at  Greenwich, 
with  marks  of  favour,  9O»  Receives 
Archbishop  Walter  in  a  favourable  man- 
ner, 95.  Confers  with  him  on  tha 
state  of  Ireland,  ibid*  Desires  his  opiui* 
on  of  a  foreign  ambassador's  very  florid 
harangue,  96.  Returns  a  laconic  answer 
to  his  uncourtly  reply,  ibid.  Turns  his 
thoughts  to  the  regulation  of  his  domini- 
on^, and  to  the  establishment  of  the  suc- 
cession in  his  family,  97.  Permits  the 
earl  of  Kildare  to  confront  his  adversa- 
ries before  him,  110.  Becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  hi*  reil  character,  ibid*  Directs 
hi'ii  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  ibid.  Finds 
the  aljega.'ums  again  at  him  dictated  by 
private  resentment  and  factious  malignity, 
ibid  Surprises  his  accusers  by  a  singular 
answer,  111. 

—VIII.     neglects    Ireland    on    his    ac* 

cession,    ii.    I  ?3.      Courted    by    the   two 
great    rival    mo  iarcln,    Francis    I.       and 
Cliarles   V.     126.     Receives    a    Very   ex- 
traordinary    address     from  an    Irish   am* 
bassador  while  he  is  going  to  chapel,  153. 
Is  seduced  by  the  emperor   to  declare  war 
against  France,    135*      Is  enraged  against 
the  earl   of   Desmond  and  his  presianptu* 
ouk  treason,   ibid.      Dispatches  orders  for 
the  seizure   of"  the  earl,    ibid.       Exposes 
Ireland    to    all    the    evils    of    short-lived 
fe<-ble,  and  disorderly  adnvrmtrations,  by 
being   loo  attentive  to  the  brilliant  affjin 
of   his   reign,    136.       Receives    a    strong 
petition    f<;r   redress   against   the   earl  of 
KiKlarc's  irregularities,  141.      Orders  tlie 
e;Tl  to  repair  to  him  without  delay,  ibid. 
Becomes  an   instrument    of  Providence  to 
introduce  the  first  beginnings   of   the    re- 
formation in  his  kingdom,  156.     Resolves 
to  gain  a  reception  for  the  new  doctrines 
in    Ireland,   157.       His   royal  commission 
treated  in  Ireland  with  indifference    apd 
neglcrt,    1$1.      Has  th«  title  of    kinrof 
M  Ireland 
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Ireland  conferred  on  him  by  an  Irish  par- 
liament, 178.  Receives  submissions 
from  the  Irish  And  degenerate  English 
lords,  180.  Flattered  by  the  appearance 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  new  Irish 
subjects  at  the  court  of  England,  182. 
Dismisses  them  with  striking  marks  of 
his  favour,  182,  183.  Takes  measures 
to  secure  their  attachment,  183.  De- 
fects in  his  pol'Cy,  and  in  his  Irish  ad- 
ministration, 184. 

Hervay  de  Mountmorres,  his  character  as- 
a  man  and  as  a  soldier,  i.  94.  He  is  in- 
flamed with  envy  by  the  popularity  of 
Raymond  le  Gross,  65. 

ffesculph,  governor  of  Dublin,  escapes  from 
thence  while  it  is  stormed,  i.  48.  Ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
consisting  of  troops  collected  in  the  nor- 
thern islands,  53.  Is  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  54.  Led  to  Dublin  in  triumph, 
ibid.  Executed,  ibid. 


3 'AMES    I.    fiflds    the    popish    party    viru- 
lent  in    Ireland  on  his  accession,    ii.  413. 
Orders  an  act  of    oblivion  and  indemnity 
to    be   published    by    proclamation,  416. 
Constitutes   Mountjoy  lord  lieutenant   of 
Ireland,    ibid.        Issues    a    commission     of 
grace,  for  securing  the  subjects  of   Ireland 
against   all    claims  of    the  crown,    419. 
Expresses    a   tenderness  for    the  religious 
tenets  of  Rome,  420 ;  but  has   a   sincere 
abhorrence   of  those  who  taught  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  pope,  ibid.   Com- 
mand*   the  popish    clergy   of    Ireland  to 
depart  within  a  limited  time,  421.       His 
6trong  desire  to  reform  Irt-land  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  English   liw    and  civility, 
favoured  by  the  temerity  of  the  Northerns, 
424.     fakes  a  speedy  advantage  of   their 
precipitate  flight  from  Ulster,  ibid.     Dis- 
patches judges  into   the   counties  of  Ty- 
rone and  Tyrconnel,    ibid.    Issues  a  pro- 
clamation to  justify   his  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and   Tyr- 
conncl,  against  the  clamours  of  the  popish 
agents,  425.      Resolves  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  in  Ireland  escheated  to  the  crown, 
in   such  a  manner  as  to  introduce  all  the 
happy  consequences-  of  peace  and  cultiva- 
tion,   429.       Proceeds   deliberately    with 
regard  to  the  intended  plantation  in  Muu- 
tter,    430.       Finds  the  advice  of  air  Ar- 
thur  Chichester   upon  that  occasion   the 
most  serviceable,  ibid.  Institutes  the  order 
of  baronets,    434.     Makes  provision  for 
the     corrections     of    some     ecclesiastical 
zbuses,     436.     For    the  inferior    clergy, 
and  for  the  university,  437.   Incorporates 
•everal    of    the    towns    in    the    northern 
«<>untie$,    improved  by  plantation,   ibid. 


Highly  pleased  with  the  administration 
of  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  438.  Vests 
him  with  the  territory  of  Innishowcn, 
ib.  Extremely  disgusttd  at  the  petition 
of  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  444.  Receives 
the  complaints  of  the  Irish  agents  with 
temper  and  attention,  4,32.  Admits  the 
recusants  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
council,  453.  Finally  pronounces  their 
allegations  groundless,  ib.  Promotes 
doctor  James  Usher  to  the  see  of  MeatJ>, 
459.  Resolves  to  execute  new  plantation 
schemes,  460.  Makes  distributions  of 
lands  forfeited  by  rebellion,  461.  Creates 
sir  Arthur  Chichester,  baron  of  Belfast,  ib« 
Recals  him  to  England,  ib.  Appoints 
sir  Oliver  St.  John,  his  successor,  ib. 
Creates  him,  by  way  of  amends  for  the 
mortifications  he  has  received  in  the  ele- 
cution  of  his  office,  an  Irish  and  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  makes  him  lord  h'gh  treasurer 
of  Ireland,  and  privy  counsellor  of  both 
kingdoms,  463.  -Gives  a  favourable  re- 
ception to  a  project  for  the  establishment 
of  an  extensive  plantation  in  Connaught 
477.  Resolves  to  augment  the  forces  of 
Ireland,  478.  Dies,  ib. 

— ^——11.   ascends   the  throne,    amid't   the 
acclamations    of    a    triumphant    faction, 
iii.   489.       Mistakes   it  for  the   universal 
joy   of  his  subjects  ib.       Assures  the  eart 
of  Granard,  in    a   letter  written  with  his 
own  hand,   that  nothing  shall  be  done  in 
Ireland    prejudicial    to  the  protestant  in- 
terest,   491.       Declares    his    purpose     of 
employing     popish  officers    in    England, 
492.     Cautions  his  parliament  against  the 
presumption   of  objecting  to  this  exercise 
of  prerogative,    ibid.      Appoints  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,     his  brother-in-law,    lord- 
lieutenant,  of  Ireland,  494.     Command* 
him  to   declare  that  he  has-  no  intention 
of    altering    the    acts    of  settlement,  ib. 
Looks  upon  his  representations  about  the 
admission  of  Roman  catholics  into  oifice- 
of  trust,  without  taking  the  oaths   of   su- 
premacy, as   impertinent  and   uncourtly, 
496.       Cannot  be  pers-uaded  to  fill  up  the 
archbishopric    of    Cashel,    497.       Issue* 
orders  that  the  catholic  clergy  shall  not  be 
molested  in    the  exercise  of  their  functi- 
ons, ib.     Notifies  his  royal  pleasure  that 
their  prelates  should  appear   publicly  in 
the  habit  of    their  order,  ib.     Prohibits 
the  protestant  clergy  from  treating  of  con- 
troversial points  in  the  pulpit,    ib.        His 
instructions  to    the     earl   of    Tyrconnel, 
abused  in  th§  execution,  498.       Rejects 
an  application  from  the  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin, presented  to  him  by  their   recorder, 
5O4.     Orders  a  quo  warranto  to  be  im- 
mediately issued,  and  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced  against  this  charter,  ibid.     Lis- 
tens to  the  representations  made  to  him 

of 
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of  the  state  of  Ireland,  by  Rice,  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer,  507.  Remits 
TyrLonnel  to  his  goTernment,  ibid.  As- 
sures the  university  of  Dublin,  in  a  short 
answer,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  loy- 
alty of  any  of  the  church  of  England, 
ib.  Instruct*  Tyrconnel  on  his  depar- 
ture to  dismiss  almost  all  the  protestant 
officers  remaining  in  the  army,  ibid. 
Declares  warmly  against  the  iniquity  of 
thg  aces  of  settlement,  509.  Receives 
the  intelligence  of  the  prince  of  Orange's 
design  against  him,  with  derision,  510. 
Is  deserted  by  Ins  subjects,  on  the  land- 
ing of  that  prince,  511.  Throws  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  French 
king,  581.  Effects  of  his  embarkation 
for  Ireland,  ib.  Sails  from  Brest  with 
fourteen  ships  of  war,  six  frigates  and 
three  hre  ships.  522.  Lands  at  Kinsale, 
ib.  Creates  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  a 
duke,  ib.  Arrives  at  the  capital  in  a 
stately  progress,  ibid.  Deems  the  re- 
duction of  the  Northerns  a  peculiar  ob- 
ject of  attention,  523.  Resolves  to  lead 
his  forces  to  the  walls,  himself,  at  the 
siege  of  Derry,  to  encourage  the  be- 
eLegers,  and  to  confound  the  stubborn  in- 
surgents, 524.  Advances  towards  the 
city,  525.  Approaches  with  his  ad- 
vanced party  to  take  possession  of  it,  ib. 
Returns  to  Dublin,  5S6.  Publishes  a 
declaration,  ib.  Levies  money  by  hi« 
prerogative,  540.  His  brass  coinage,  ib. 
Governs  in  a  mean  and  cruel  manner, 
541.  Contends  with  the  university  of 
Dublin,  542.  Offers  duke  Schomberg 
battle,  550.  Draw*  off  his  forces  to 
Ardee,  at  the  moment  when  an  engage- 
ment seemed  inevitable,  ib.  Forms  his 
magazine*,  and  pi  eparesforthe  campaign, 
557.  Finds  bi»  new  auxiliaries  refracto- 
ry and  disobedient,  ib.  Is  sensibly  af- 
fected by  the  los«  of  Charlemont,  ib. 
Holds  a  council,  560,  Resolves  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  Boyne,  561.  Is  de- 
feated, 568.  Assembles  the  magistracy 
of  Dublin,  569.  Makes  an  ungracious 
speech,  ibid.  Flies  to  France,  570. 

Jomex,  son  to  the  great  rebel,  earl  of  Des- 
mond, sent  by  queen  F.liz.ibeth  to  Ire- 
land, ii,  388.  His  adventure  at  Kilmal- 
lock,  389. 

Jncliiquin,  lord,  succeeds  sir  William  St. 
Leger,  in  the  command  at  UUter,  ii!. 
173.  Solicits  the  English  parliament  for 
euppiies,  jb.  Struggles  with  difficulties 
at  Cork,  and  is  scarcely  able  to  procure 
ffubsistance  for  his  garrison,  ib.  Re- 
solves to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the 
f  rebels,  ib.  Finds  them  advantageously 
posted,  174.  Defeats  them,  175.  Claims 
the  province  of  Munster,  in  which  he 
bad  commanded,  from  the  death  of  sir 


William  St.  Leger,  without  the  title  of 
lord  president,  as  a  reward  for  his  zealous 
services,  236.  Is  mortified  on  applying 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  by  hearing  of  its 
having  already  been  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Portland,  ib.  Retires  to  Munster,  fired 
with  resentment,  and  enters  into  a  secret 
negociation  with  the  English  parliament, 
ib.  Neglected  by  the  English  parliament, 
he  is  soon  obliged,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  forces  and  the  protestant*  of  Munster, 
to  make  a  cessation  with  the  Irish,  237. 
Acts  with  vigor  against  the  Irish,  316. 
Over-runs  some  counties,  takes  several 
forts,  opens  a  way  for  his  famished  troops 
to  range  freely  over  the  fertile  county  of 
Tipperary,  ib.  Advances  against  the  city 
of  Casbcl,  with  his  victorious  army,  ib. 
Takes  it  by  storm,  ib.  Inflamed  by  the 
inactivity  of  lord  Taafe,  ib.  Encounters 
him  at  Knocknoness,  317.  Gains  a 
complete  victory,  ib.  Gives  some  signs 
of  disaffection  to  the  parliament,  323. 
Remonstrates  boldly  against  their  neglect 
of  his  forces,  ib.  Holds  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 

,  ib.  Obliged  publicly  to  avow  his  revolt, 
ib.  Receives  a  crafty  proposal  from 
O'Nial,  328.  Endeavours  to  force  him 
loan  engagement,  but  all  his  attempts  are 
eluded  by  the  wary  Northern,  ib.  Quiets 
the  commotions  of  the  mutineers  in  his 
army,  by  his  own  vigilance,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  333. 
Lays  siege  to  Drogheda,  and  obliges  the 
city  to  surrender,  343.  Attacks  a  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  employed  to  escort 
some  ammunition,  furnished  by  the  par- 
liamentarians, to  Owen  O'Nial,  with 
success,  ib.  Invests  Dundalk,  and  forces 
it  to  surrender,  ib.  Reduces  some  less 
considerable  g.-irrisens,  and  returns  tri- 
umphantly to  the  camp  at  Finglass,  ib. 
Resolves  to  intercept  a  body  of  men  OQ 
their  march  to  reinforce  Cromwell's  army, 
354.  Fails,  and  is  defeated  in  the  at- 
tempt, ib. 

Innocent  III.  pope,  begins  a  controversy 
with  king  John,  in  Ireland,  i.  183. 
Gains  an  advantage  over  him,  1-84. 

John,  king,  by  seizing  the  throne,  in  pre- 
judice to  tlie  claim  of  Arthur,  of  Bre- 
tagne,  son  to  his  elder  brother,  has  all  the 
difficulties  of  an  usurpation  to  encoun- 
ter, i.  169.  Enters  into  a  controversy 
with  pope  Innocent  III.  concerning  a 
successor  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  183. 
Incensed  at  the  contempt  of  his  autho- 
rity, ib.  Still  more  provoked,  ih.  Finds 
his  violence  softened  by  an  acceptable 
present,  and  is  prevailed  upon  to  invest 
Eugene,  whom  the  pope  had  supported, 
with  all  the  rights  of  the  contested  see,, 
184.  Soon  experiences  the  dreadful 
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consequences  of  the  pope's  sunerionty, 
rb.  TJndei takes  an  expedition  to  Ire? 
land,  187.  Arrives  at  Dublin,  ib. 
Grants  h;s  Irish  subjects  a  charter  of 
laws,  19O.  Makes  a  new  division  of 
counties,  ib.  Departs  from  Ireland,  19;!. 
Interposes  in  f^vor  of  Cathal,  king  of 
Ounnaught,  194.  Endeavours  10  gain 
the  Irisii  prinres  by  affability,  ib. 

Jotte.*,  M;chai!,  colonel,  appointed  srovcrn- 
or  of  Dublin,  by  the  parliament  of 
England,  and  commander  of  their 
forces  in  Leinster,  iii.  313.  Find*  it  ne- 
cessary to  connive  at  the  outrages  of  his 
soldiers,  314.  Repelled  by  Preston  in 
two  skirmishes,  31  j.  Comes  to  an  en? 
gagement  with  hjm,  and  gains  a  complete 
victory,  ih.  Returns  to  Dublin  without 
being  able  to  improve  his  advantage,  ib. 
Receives  overtures  of  accommodation 
from  Owen  O'tyia!,  327.  Cannot  venture 
to  avail  hi.nself  of  the  distractions  of 
t!ie  Irish,  ib.  Consents  to  an  accom- 
modation from  O'Nial,  ib.  Applied  to 
by  the  earl  of  Antrim,  329.  Agrees  to 
stipnort  him,  ib.  Practised  with,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  337.  Surrounded 
with  difficulties  and  distresses,  341. 
pains' reinforcements  and  provisions  from 
England,  by  the  negligence  of  prince 
Rupert,  342.  Finds  resources  in  Ire- 
land by  his  own  industry  and  address, 
ib.  Practises  with  the  officers  who  served 
ynder  Preston,  ib.  Instigates  them  and 
him  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  mar- 
q:ns  of  Ormond's  life,  ib.  detacher 
most  part  of  his.  horse  to  Drogheda,  ib. 
j)efeat»  the  marquis,  3 -1C.  Returns  a 
laconic  answer  to  his  letter  about  the  pri- 
soners he  had  taken,  347.  Raises  the 
fciece  of  Drogheda,  with  precipitation  on 
the  marquis's  advancing,  and  retires  to 
Dublin,  ib.  Attempts  to  intercept  him 
retiring  with  tLe  remains  of  his  army, 
but  without  success,  353.  Made  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  405. 

— — -  Sir  Theophilus  takes  the  fjeld  with 
ten  thousand  men,  iii.  349.  Joins  with 
several  other  men  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence, in  forming  a  bold  design  to  seize 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  to  secure  the 
persons  pf  the  commissioners,  405.  Rides 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  exclaim- 
ing for  a  free  parliament,  406. 

•E — — ,  John,  a  zealous  republican,  one 

of  the  commissioners  of  parliament,  un- 
der the  direction  of  general  Fleetvvyod, 
iir.  395. 

Ireland^  state  of  Jreland,  favourable  to  an 
invasion  in  th^  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, i.  2.  State  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  3.  Scheme  of  invading  Ire- 
land, fprmed  by  Henry  II.  4.  Pretences 
(Oif  this  inyasion,  5.  Application  to 


pope  Adrian,  6.  Hi>  motive*  for  com, 
plying  %vith  t!-ie  request  of  Henry,  7 
H  s  bull,  8.  Henry's  design  necessarily 
suspended,  II.  Review  of  the  Mate  of 
Ireland  at  this  period,  ibid.  Factions 
and  quarrels  of  its  chieftains,  12,  1.5. 
First  British  colony  in  Ireland,  26.  Horrid, 
instance  of  revenge  ib.  Success  of  the 
first  British  adventurers,  nothing  wonder- 
ful or  extraordinary,  S9.  Cruel  execution 
of  the  Leinster  hostages,  49.  TU-putatioii 
pf  the  Wexforclians,  66.  Artfully  re-; 
ceived  by  Henry,  67.  Submi  sions  of 
the  chieftain  of  Desmond,  the  first  who 
acknowledged  the  king's  sovereignty, 
70.  Meaning  of  a  submission  to  Henry 
and  his  heiis,  79.  Laws  of  England, 
how  far  established  in  Ireland,  80.  Not 
as  a  model  for  a  new  polity,  ib.  Rights 
of  the  English  adventurers  secured,  ib. 
Settlement  of  Dublin,  81.  Grant  to  the 
Oilmen  of  Waterford,  82.  Counties, 
sheriffs,  and  officers  of  state  established 
in  Ireland,  83.  Provision  in  case  of  the 
death  of  a  chief  governor,  ib.  Gra:;t 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  confirmed 
by  pope  Alexander,  87.  Dispositions  of 
the  Irish  chieftains,  88,  Rebellion  of 
Henry's  sons,  and  general  insurrections 
against  the  king,  93,  94.  Revolt  of  the 
Irish  Iqrds,  94.  Mutual  jealousies  be- 
tween Herv-ey  de  Mountmorres,  and  Ray- 
mond !e  Gross,  95.  Expedition  to. 
Munster,  98.  Defeat  of  the  Ostmen,  99. 
Insurrection  and  massacre  at  Waterford, 
101.  Desolation  of  Meath,  by  Roderip 
O'Connor,  102.  Character  of  earl 
Strpngbow,  by  the  Irish  annalists,  and  by 
Giraldus,  112.  Bulls  of  Adrian  and 
Alexander  promulged,  114.  Divisions, 
o.f  the  Irish  chieftains,  123.  Miserable 
condition  of  the  whole  island,  ibid. 
Grants  by  king  Henry  in  Thomond, 
Desmond,  and  Connaught,  which  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  his  cession  to  prince 
John,  129.  Miserable  situation  of 
Connsuglit,  135.  Massacre  of  Milo  de 
Logan,  and  Ralph  Fitz-Stephen,  13ft. 
A  general  spirit  of  insurrection  raised 
through  Ireland,  144.  Insurrection  of 
the  Irish  natives,  148.  Several  of  the 
prince's  barons  surprised  and  slain,  156, 
Distressful  state  of  the  country,  147, 
Fatal  effects  of  rebellion  in  the  family 
of  Roderick  O'Connor,  151.  Acts  of 
pow.er  exercised  by  earl  John,  during  the 
reign  of  Richard,  154.  Insurrection  of 
the  Irish,  156.  Burning  of  Dublin,  and 
disorders  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
159.  English  defeated  by  Daniel  O'Brien, 
16'O.  Cruelties  exercised  on  his  family 
after  his  death,  161.  English  driven  out 
of  Limerick,  lrj2.  Cork  threatened 
with  a  siejje,  ib.  'State  or  government  h\ 
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Ireland,  at  the  accession  of  king  John, 
lt>9.  Grants  to  Philip  de  Braosa,  and 
William  de  Burgo,  17O.  Cause  of  the 
revolt  of  the  English  barons  in  Ire-land, 
J7<J.  Romantic  details  concerning  John 
de  Courcey,and  Hugh  de  Lacy,  177,  178, 
179,  18O.  Remarks  on  those  det;iil->, 
181.  ~Aid  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy 
demanded  of  the  Irish  Clergy,  18*. 
State  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  king 
John's  expedition  to  it,  186.  Cause  of 
John's  displeasure  against  the  Lacies,  ill. 
And  against  William  de  Braosa,  il>.  The 
Lacies  fly  from  Ireland  at  the  king's  ar- 
rival, 187.  The  wile  and  family  of 
William  de  Braosa,  imprisoned,  191. 
The  Lacies  distressed  in  France,  ib.  Are 
restored  to  favour,  and  reinstated  in  their 
possessions,  192.  Circuimt.mces  fa- 
vourable to  the  government  of  John  de 
Grey,  193.  Petitions  to  Henry  III.  on 
}»is  accession,  from  his  barons  in  Ireland, 
for  new  graces,  197.  The  great  char- 
ter granted  by  king  John  to  his  Irish  sub- 
ject* renewed,  200.  State  of  Ireland 
during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  204.  Contest  between  the 
earl  of  Pembroke's  successor,  and  the 
Lactea,  206.  Grants  made  by  Henry, 
207.  Commotions  in  Connaught,  208. 
Commotions  in  Ireland,  on  the  death  of 
Richard,  earl  Marshal,  216.  Compli- 
cated disorders  of  Ireland,  222.  Thg 
benefits  of  the  English  laws  sued  for  by 
some  particulars,  225.  But  denied  to  the 
Jrish  in  general,  ib.  True  cause  of  this 
exclusion,  226.  Grant  of  the  lordship 
of  Ireland  to  prince  Edward,  228.  This 
kingdom  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
his  abilities,  229.  Commotions  in  the 
North,  2'M.  in  Desmond,  ib.  The 
Giraldines  depressed,  2:50,  Recover 
their  power,  ib.  Quarrels  with  Walter 
de  Burgo,  ib-  Exactions  of  the  king, 
232.  Those  of  the  pope  still  more  op- 
pressive, ib.  Statute  of  Merton,  236. 
Ulster  infested  by  the  Scots,  in  the  reign 
pf  Edward  I.  24O.  Contest  between  the 
Geraldines,  and  the  O'Briens,  241. 
Distress  of  the  Giraldines,  ib.  Irish  pe- 
tition to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
English  law,  243.  The  petition  defeated, 
fc'45.  Second  application  equally  un- 
successful, 246.  Insurrections,  248. 
Feuds  of  the  English  lords,  249.  Ex- 
pectations from  the  administration  of 
William  de  Vesey,  251.  Parliament  of 
sir  John  Wogan,  253.  The  acts  of  this 
assembly,  ib.  Feuds  of  the  English  lords 
composed,  257.  Effects  of  the  absence 
pf  the  baron  of  Ophally,  and  the  earl  of 
yister  from  Ireland,  258.  Reconcilia- 
tion of  the  great  lords,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward,  II.  2S3.  Origin  of  the  Scottish, 


invasion,  ib.     Lords  of  the  English  race 
summoned    to  a    parliament  in  England, 
26o.     J  auding  of    the  Scots,  ib.       Irish 
and  degenerate  English  crowd  to  Edward 
Bruce,     271.         General     famine,     271.'. 
Association     of    the    English    lords,    ib. 
Battle  of  Athunrce,  27;J.     Consternation 
of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  threatened  by 
Bruce,     ib.       English     interest    revives, 
275.      Hornbls    digresses    of   the    Scots 
'216.      Miserable     consequence*     of     the 
Scottish  war,    '278.       Petition  for  annual 
parliaments,   279.     Degeneracy    of   Eng- 
liih    families,    280.     Subsidy   demanded, 
282.        Present  disorders  of  Ireland,  simt- 
1  ir  to  those  of  England,  284.       Attempts 
to  establish  a  seat  of    learning  in  Dublin, 
286.         Disorders  from  malice  and  super- 
stition,   2-<7.     State    of    Ireland    at    the 
accession    of    Edward    III.     233.     Piide 
and   contention   of   the  English    families, 
ib.       Iri'ih  of   Leinster  petition  for  a  ge- 
neral denizaiion,    289.       But  without  ef- 
fect,   290.       They  rise  under  the  leading 
of    O'Brien,     ib      Their    progress    and 
cruelty,  ib.       Repelled    by  the  citizens  of 
Wexford,      Jb.         Pernicious     grants     of 
palatinates,    292.     Fatal    consequences  of 
the  assassination   of   the    earl   of    Ulster, 
290'.       Irruptions    of    O'Nial,    ib.        Of 
Mac-William,    ib.     Loyalty    and    zeal  of 
the  Giraldines,    S97.      Rigorous  measures 
pursued    by   the    king,    ib.     All    ot  Irish 
birth    disqualified    to    hold     otlices,    299. 
Irish  subjects  dangerously    incensed,    300. 
Convention  of  Kilkenny,    302.      Spirited 
remonstrance  and    petition  to   the    throne 
favourably    received,     304.     Iri^h    parlia- 
ment grants  a    subsidy,     310.     Arrogance 
and  sedition  of  an   Archbishop   of  Cashel, 
ib.         Ordinances     for     the  regulation  of 
the  state  of    Ireland,  813.       Provisions  a- 
gainst   the  odious   distinctions  between  the 
subjects   of-,  this  land,  against  the  j;rowi«ij 
dissensions   of  the    English,     314.       Sub- 
jects   divided,    3)5.       The     country     ha- 
rassed by  O'Nial,  and  O'Brien,  ib.       Con- 
sequences   of   lord  Lionel's  forbidding    all 
the    old    English,     or    any    of  the  king's 
subjects     of    Irish    birth,  .")    approach  his 
camp,    317.       A  subsidy    granted  for  his 
support,     318.     Discipline  of    his  '  troop* 
ib.     Factions    inflamed     by     his    conduct, 
316.       Statute     of    Kilkenny,     320.       la 
fluence    of    thU    ordinance,    321.       Mea- 
sures   taken    by    the    Irish    enemy,    323. 
Their     dangerous      progress,    ^24.       In- 
stances of    the    abhorrence    conceived    of 
Ireland,    325.  Misdemeanour     alleged 

gainst  sir  William  Windsore,  il>.  Pen- 
sions paid  to  the  Irish,  326.  Represen- 
tatives from  the  land  of  Ireland  sum- 
moned to  Westminster,  327.  Answer  to 
tke  kin's  writs,  3.:;.  Gradual  declen- 
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rfon  of  the  English  interest,   329.       Dis- 
tresses of    Ireland   on   the   accession   of 
Richard    II.    332.     Measures    advi»ed  to 
relieve  him,   333.     Edmund    and    Roger 
Mortimer    lord    deputies,     ib.       Ireland 
invested  by   the    French    and    Scots,  334. 
Stanly    and    Ormond     chief    governors, 
337.     Maintenance  of  the  English  power 
burdensome,    S58.     Terror    and   subrais- 
siun  of  the  Irish  chieftains,    342.       Their 
homage,     ib.     Their     stipulations,    343, 
Four    Irish    princes  entertained  in  Dublin 
*t    the  king's    table,    in    robes  of  state, 
3-J5.       Truce  granted   to  the  degenerate 
English,   ib.      No  real  advantages  derived 
from    the   king'*   expedition   to    Ireland, 
S37.       Insurrection      of   .  the     Irish    in 
l,einster,  ib.       Distresses  and  dejection  of 
ibe   royal   army,    351.       The    effect    of 
Henry^  V.'s   accession    on  Ireland,  ii.  2. 
Inroads    of    the  Scots,  3.     Measures  for 
opposing  them,    ib.     Weakness  of    Eng- 
IFsh  government,  ib.     Effects  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster's   devices,    P,       Inconveni- 
ences and    relaxation  of  the   statutes  of 
Jfclkenny,    7.      Instance    of   affected   so- 
vereignty over  the  old  natives,  8.     Their 
real  power,  ib.     Black-rent,  9.     Ireland 
neglected  by  Henry  V.    ib.      Tesperate 
•fate    of     the    English    government,    ib. 
Mortifying  situation    of    subjects  of  the 
English  race,    11.       Their    provocations, 
ib.       The  chancellor  refuses  to  affix  a  seal 
to   z  petition    of    parliament,  12.     The 
petition    renewed  and    transmitted,      14. 
Factions   atid  dissensions,   15.      Situation 
and  dispositions  pf  the  Irish  enemy,  16, 
No  general    confederacy  formed  against 
the  English,    17.       Disorders  of  Ireland 
increased  by  the  accession  of  Henry  VI, 
1£.     Proceedings  of  an  Irish  parliament 
ib.     A  bishop  of  Meath   deputed  by  the 
earl  of  March,  to  govern  in  his  absence, 
19.       Irish  enemy  reduced,  21.       Patbe- 
't'C    representations    to    England    of    the 
weakness     of     Irish     government,      2S. 
Complaints  of  the  first   subjects,  ib.     Re- 
markable   indulgences  granted  to  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  24.       Addresses  to  the  ting, 
to    remove    tl.-j    earl    of    Ormond,     27." 
Origin    of    the  attachment  of  the  house 
of  Putlef   to  the  Lancastrian  princes,   29. 
Contests    between    the    houses    of  York 
and   Lancaster,    30.       Insurrections,    38. 
Generous-    contest     between       O'Connor 
ar.d  his  son,    ib.        Zeal  of  the  subjects 
and  parliament  of  Irel.md,  in  the  support 
of   the    duke    of  York,    42.     Effects  of 
his  death  on  the  native  Irish,  44,    Real 
influence  of  the  war  of  York  and  J.an- 
caster    in    Ireland,  45.      Intelligence  re- 
ceived of  the  deposition  of  king  Henry  VI. 
48.     Act  of  attainder  against  the  Geral- 
tlines,    56.      Obsequious    compliance    of 
Irish     Parliament",    58.       Institulioa    of 


the  fraternity  of  St.  George,  62.       Revf- 
veal   of  the  house  of  Ormond,  ib.     Pub- 
lic   confusion,    63.       Rival    parliaments 
and     councils,    64.       The    influence    of 
the  earl  of   Kildare  after   his   restoration, 
during   the   reign   of  Edward    V.       and 
Richard,  III.  67.  Accession  of  Henry  VII. 
displeasing    to    the    Irish    subjects,    70. 
The   Yorkists    still  employed  in    Ireland, 
ib.     Motives  for  this  conduct,    71.       Se- 
cert  plots  in  Ireland  apprehended  by  the 
kin^,    73.       Lambert  Simnel  opposed  by 
the  Butlers,  and  the  city  of    Waterford, 
77.     An  Irish  parliament  summoned,  and 
the      government    administered     in     his 
name,  81,  82.       Valour  and  slaughter  of 
the  Irish    forces,  at  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
in  England,  84.      Submission  of  Simnel's 
Irish  adherents  to  the  king,  86.      Laconic 
letters     of      two     Irish     chieftains,     91. 
House  of  Butler  restored  to  power,  92. 
Dangerous  feuds,  ib.      Administration  of 
archbishop     Walter.  93,       Clamours     a- 
gainst   the  government  of  lord  Gormau- 
ston,   95.     Instances   of  archbishop  Wal- 
ter's    simplicity,     96,       Objects     of     sir 
Edward  Poynings'    administration,     10O. 
Insurrection    of    an    Irish    chieftain,   ib. 
Irish  subjects  reconciled  to  the  king,    III, 
Device  for  restraining  the  Irish  enemies, 
112.     Dangerous  consequence  of  the  al 
liance  between    the   earl  of  Kildare    and 
iFliac    of    Uanricarde,    116.      Battle   of 
Knocktow,    ib.     Its    consequences,    117f 
Revival  and  increase  of  {he  English  power 
in    Ireland,    119-     Ireland    neglected  on 
the     accession     of     Henry     VIII.      123. 
Whimsical  embassy    from  Ireland  to  the 
king,       133,         Public     disorders,     1.06. 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.    labour  to  rjise 
insurrections  in  Ireland,  136,  137.       The 
pettition  of  the  earl  of  Kildare's  enemic» 
to  the  throne,    140.       Rumours    of    his 
condemnatipn  and    death,  141?.     Hostili- 
ties against  the  eatl  of    Ormond,     146. 
Siege  of  Dublin,  147.      Succours  arriv^ 
from  England,   148.     Siege  of  Maynooth 
149.        fflfccts  of    the  surrender  of  this 
castle,  ib.     Cruelty  of    William  Sift  fling- 
ton,     150.      Five  uncles  of  lord  Thomas 
treacherously  seized,    153.     Execution  of 
the  Geraldines,    ib.     A  brother  of    lord 
Thomas    preserved    from  the  vengeance 
of   the   king,    154.     Reformation  of  reli- 
gion,    155.      Its  first  beginning  in   Eng- 
land,  156.     Schemes  for  extending  it  to 
Ireland,  157.    Circumstances  of  thia  coun- 
try unfavourable  to  the  design,   158,  159. 
Particular  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  pope, 
160.     Practices  of   Cromer,    archbishop, 
of  Armagh,    161.      Browne,    archbishop 
of  Dublin,    zealous  for  the  reformation, 
162.     Irish  parliament  convened,  ib.     Its 
statutes,  163,  164,  165.      Opposition  of 
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the  partisans   of  Rome,    169.     Measures 
for  passing  of   the  act   of  supremacy,  ib. 
Subtilty  of  the    popish    party   defeated, 
167-     Necessity  of   vigour   in  the   field, 
ib.      Factions  formed  against  lord    Grey, 
16l>.     Turbulence    of  the    popish    party, 
170.     CommissioH  for  Rome  to   Cromer 
and  his  associates,  171.      New  insurrecti- 
ons repelled,   176.     General  despondency 
of  the   disaffected,    177.      The    title   of 
king  of  Ireland  confirmed  on  Henry,  178. 
Submissions  of  the   Irish   and  degenerate 
English  lords,     180.       Ordinances  for  the 
government  of   Connaught  and  Munster, 
181.     Measures    taken    by    the    king    to 
secure    the   attachment   of  his  great  Irish 
subjects,  183.     Defection  in  the  policy  of 
the     king    and    his    Irish    administration, 
1 84.     Their  consequences,    1 85.     Refor- 
mation  of  the  state  of    Ireland,  how  far 
advanced,    ib.        Dispositions  in  the  state 
of  Irelmd,     on  the  accession  of    Edw.  VI. 
188.     Arrival    of    Bellingham    and    his 
forces,    189.     Insurrection*    of    O'More 
and     O'Connor,    ib.     Distress    of    these 
chieftains,  ib.      New  Settlements  in  Leir 
and  O'Fally,    190.      Secret    practices   of 
Rome,    ib.       Difficulties    attending    the 
Reformation    in   Ireland,   192,  193,    194. 
Prejudices  against    the    reformers,     196. 
The  civil  government  necessarily  vigilant, 
202.      Factions  in  the  West,    203.       Dis- 
3rders    in    the    family    of    O'Nial,   204- 
gueen  Mary's  graces  to  her  Irish  subjects, 
206.        Insurrections  in  Leix  and  O'Fally, 
-'OH.     Incursions  of   the   Scots,  ib.     Bull 
md   cardinal    Pole  received   by  the  Irish 
parliament,   209.     Acts    for   the    re-esta- 
jlishment  of  popery,    210.      Acts  for  the 
:ivil    government,    211.      Explanation  of 
PoyninKS*  law,  212.     Private  act  relative 
o  archbishop  Brown,  213.     War  between 
D'Nial    and   O'Donnel,   described   by  the 
rish     annalist*,    215,  216,    217.       Scots 
lefeated  by   the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  '218. 
itate    of    Ireland    on    queen  Elizabeth's 
ca-ssion  to  the  throne,  220.     Conference 
ictween    sir    Henry    Sydney    and    John 
)'Nial,    222.     Scheme  for  re-establishing 
he  reformation,    224.      Irish  parliament 
if    the    second    year    of  queen  Klizbcth 
b.     Temper  of  this  assembly,    ib.       Its 
,HWS,  225.     How  received    by  the  peo- 
ile,  226.     Alarming  spirit  of  the  Romish 
irty,      227.        New    excesses    of    John 
>'Nial,  228.      Accommodation    between 
im  and  the  earl    of    Sussex,   229.       Gar- 
son  of  Derry   offensive   to  O'Nial,  233. 
f\»e   measures  of    Sidney    for  reducing 
im,     234.          Sydney's    regulations      of 
'yr-owen,     237.     Elizabeth's    fears    and 
fspicions,    239.      Disorders    occasioned, 
y  the  absence  of  Sydney,  24O.     Temper 
f    the    house   of  commons,  241.     Cla- 


mours and   discontents,  ib.     Act  of  this 
assembly,  242.      Progress  of  the  civil  re- 
formation   in    Ireland,    imperfect*    247. 
Causes  retarding  it,    248.       Insurrections, 
249,  250.     Submissions  of  Sydney's  bro- 
thers, 251.       The    earls    of    Claacarthj 
and  Thomond   terrified  from  their  inten- 
tions to  rebel,    252.      Scheme  of   Planta- 
tion   in    Ireland   formed    by   sir  Thomas 
Smith;    254.       Assassination    of  his  son, 
ib.      Project  of  Walter  earl  of  Essex,   ill. 
Secret  practices  of   the  earl  of    Leicester, 
235.     Return   of   the    earl   of   Desmond 
and    his    brother,    256.     Letter    of  the 
pope  to  encourage  insurrections  intercept- 
ed, ib.      Insurgents  repressed  and  quieted, 
257.       Leicester    suspected    of    causing 
Essex  to  be  poisoned,   258.       Complaint) 
against   Sydney's  design,    262.      How  re- 
ceived by  the   queen,   264.       Irish  petiti- 
oners   treated    with    severity,    ib.     The 
designs  of  Elizabeth's  foreign  enemies  on 
Ireland,    2f>6.      Preparations  against    in- 
vasions,  1GS.      Duplicity  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  '-69.      Miseries  of  his  depend- 
ants,    277.     Severities      of      the     royal 
army,  278.       Fatal  faction  at  Glandalagh. 
280.     Troops    arrive  from    Spain,    881. 
Surrender  and  execution  of  their  garrison, 
282.       Insurrections,    284.       Conspiracy 
against  lord  Grey,   285.      Rigour  of  the 
queen's    officers,    286.       English  ministry 
and    parliament   not  well  disposed  to  the 
reformation  of  Ireland,  291.      A  general 
extension   and    execution  of  the    English 
laws,    the  principal    object    of    sir  John 
Perrot's    administration,    293.        Parlia- 
ment  at  DuMin,    how     composed,    295. 
Irish  chieftains  admitted,   ib.       Appear  in 
the  fr:ngli*h   garb,   296.     Scheme  for  the 
suspension   of  Poynings"  law  violently  op- 
posed by  the  commons,  ib.     Temper  of 
the  house,  297.     Speedy  prorogation,  ib. 
New  appearances  of  danger  in  the  North, 
Jb.     Defeat  of   the  Scots,    298.      Answer 
of   a    Scottish   chieftain    to   the    insult   of 
an     Englishmen,     ib.  Base    machinations 
to  irritare  the   queen  against  Perrot,  299. 
Reformation    of     Connaught,    SOO.    Earl 
of    Desmond   and    his  associates  attainted 
in      parliament,    301.     Scheme     for    the 
plantation   of  Munster,   ib.     Defect  and 
abuses  of  this  Scheme,  301,  302.       New 
disorders    in   Connaught,  ib.       Repeated 
insurrections   of    the  De    Burghos,    303. 
Some    of  the   less  reformed  Irish  solicit  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  the  Netherlands, 
S05.     Others  enlist  in  the  army  of  Spain, 
ib.      Execution  of  English  law  rendered 
odious  in   Ulster,   306.      Practices  of  pop- 
ish ecclfsianices  in  this  province,  ib.  Part 
of  the  Spanish  armada  driven  by  storm  on 
the    northern    coasts    of    Ireland,    312* 
Effects    of  this    incident,    SIS.       Di-^f- 
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fectiori  t(  the'  northern  ch'eftains  en- 
flamed  by  the  cruelty  of  Fitz-William, 
316.  Practices  and  preparations  for  in- 
surrection in  the  northern  province,  317. 
Composition  established  in  every  province 
of  Ireland,  SI 9.  Interval  of  apparent 
tranquillity,  ib.  Foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  ib.  Success  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  Irish  in  Ulster  and  Connaught, 
332.  The  Northerns  condescend  to  a 
short  truce,  335.  Spirit  of  rebellion  ex- 
tended to  Leinster  and  Munster,  ib. 
Fruitless  expeditions  against  the  North- 
erns, 387.  They  repent  of  their  treaty, 
ib.  Are  encouraged  by  Spain,  339. 
Irish  rebels  encouraged  by  the  queen's 
conduct,  347.  Hostilities  renewed,  348. 
Battle  of  Black\vater,  ib.  Consequences 
of  this  action,  350.  Insolence  of  the 
disaffected,  and  distress  of  the  royalists, 
350,  351.  A  truce  granted  to  the 
Northerns,  361.  Irish  insurgents  ele- 
vated, 363.  Assisted  by  Spain,  ib. 
Encouraged  by  the  pope,  364.  His  pre- 
sent to  the  earl  of  Tiroue,  ib.  The 
truce  broken  by  tfais  earl,  ib.  Applica- 
tions to  Rome,  363.  A  bull  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  insurgents,  ib.  Their  power 
ib.  The  weakness  of  government,  ib. 
Rebels  elated  by  the  seizure  of  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  374.  Jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  friends  of  government,  ib. 
Terms  proposed  for  the  enlargement  of 
Onr.ond,  ib.  Rejected  by  Mountjoy, 

ib.  Rebels  of  Leinslcr  harassed  and 
distressed,  376.  Ulster  desolated,  ib. 
The  rebels  deprived  of  foreign  supplies  by 
new  coinage,  379-  The  queen's  soldiers 
impoverished,  380.  C  auses  of  discontent 
and  rebellion  in  Munster,  381.  Leaders 
and  preparations  of  the  rebels,  382,  383, 
384.  Distresses  of  the  rebels,  387. 
James,  son  of  the  rebel  earl  of  Desmond, 
sent  to  Ireland,  388.  His  adventure  at 
Kilmallock,  389.  Munster  rebels  sub- 
mit in  great  numbers,  ib.  Rumours  of  a 
Spanish  invasion,  392.  Its  effects,  ib. 
The  design  of  Spain  confirmed,  393. 
•  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale, 
39  I.  The  time  of  the  Spanish  descent 
unfavourable,  895.  The  place  incon- 
venient, ib.  The  Spaniards  separated, 
ib.  '1  he  Northerns  march  to  the  sup- 
port of  Don  Juan  D'Aquila,  396.  Roy- 
alists reinforced,  397.  Progress  of  the 
siege  of  Kinsde,  398.  Six  Spanish  ships 
arrive  at  Castlehaven,  ib.  \\hich  pro- 
duce a  general  revolt  of  the  Irish,  ib. 
Distresses  of  the  besiegers,  399.  Defeat 
of  the  Irish  confederates,  400.  Flight 
cf  O'Donnel  and  Tirone,  401.  The 
Spanish  posts  surrendered,  402.  Despe- 
rate efforts  of  the  governor  of  the  castle 
of  Dunboy  in  his  expiring  mori.ent**, 


405.  War  revived  in  Munster  tfritrt 
rancour  and  cruelty,  ib.  Hideous  cal.ui.t- 
ty  of  the  rebellious  Northerns,  406. 
Insurrectioni  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
not  influenced  by  religious  motives,  411, 
Popish  party  of  this  reign,  412.  Tl.eir 
principles  and  practices,  ib.  Sentence  of 
the  Spanish  universities,  ib.  Effects  of 
popish  virulence  on  the  accession  of 
James,  413.  Insolence  of  the  citizens 
of  Cork  and  Waterford,  414.  Southern 
cities  intimidated,  415.  Act  of  oblivi- 
on and  indemnity,  416.  Favo;  shewn 
to  Tirone  and  O'Donnel,  417.  -Progress 
of  reformation  by  Carew  and  Chichester 
ib.  Taimstry  and  Gavellcind  abolished, 
418.  Commission  of  grace,  419. 
Cautiously  executed,  ib.  Practices  of 
popish  ecclesiastics,  420.  Proclamation* 
against  the  recusant  clergy,  421.  Exe- 
cution of  penal  laws,  ib.  Its  effects,  ib. 
Trial  of  Lalor,  422.  Conspiracy  and" 
flight  of  the  earl  of  Tirone  and  Tyrcon- 
nel,  423.  Favorable  to  the  designs  of 
James,  424.  Rebellion  of  O'Dogherty, 

428.  Escheated    counties      of    Ulster, 

429.  Scheme  of  the   Northern  planta- 
tion,   430.     Krrors  of  Elizabeth's  plan- 
tations  corrected,  431.     Distribution  of 
lands,  432.      City  of  London  engagrd  in 
the  plantation,  433.       Institution   of  the 
order  of  baronets,  434.         Execution    of 
the     Scheme    for    the    provision    of   tho 
clergy    and    university  not    entirely  con- 
formable    to     the    origin:il     idea,     437. 
Causes     of    discontent   in   Irel.uvd,    43f>. 
From     discoverers,  ib.      From  penal   '••ta- 
tutes,  ib.       Temper  of  the  recusants  and 
puritans,  44O,  441.        Design  of  holding 
an  Irish  parliament,   441.       Alarming  to 
the  recusants,  442.      Petition  of  the  lonls 
of  the  pale,  ib.       Management  of  electi- 
ons,   445.       Th"  recusant  party  tlevated 
a»id   turbulent,    446.       Contests   on   the 
opening  of  the  parliament,  447.       Agenn 
of   the  recusant  party,   and  their  petition 
to   the    king,  452.     Session    of    the   Iri-ri 
parliament,  455.     Mutual    good    temper 
of   the   rtcusants   and  the  administration, 
ib.        Laws,      456.     Subsidies    favorably 
received,   457.       A   conspiracy    immedi- 
ately   detected     and     suppressed,      46O. 
Scheme    for    the    plantation    of  several 
counties  in  Leinster,  ib.     Commiisioner* 
sent   from    London    to    enquire  into   the 
strtte  of  Ireland,    462.        Review  of  com- 
plaints   and    discontent*    during  the    late 
Irish  administrations,     466.        Grievance* 
and  abuses  from  plantations,  467.       From 
enquiries  into  defective  titles,  463.       In- 
famous practices  of  discoverers  and  crowa 
agents,    469.       Inferior    grievances,   470. 
Miserable  state  of   the  Irish  army,  471. 
No    advantage    taken"   of  the  weakness  of 
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government,   472,    -and   why,  ib-    Diffi. 
ciulties  arising  Ironi  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue,  475.      Project  for  supplying  the 
deficiency,     476.       Scheme    against    t)»e 
corporations    rejected    as  dangerous,    il>. 
Scheme  for   a    plantation    of  Connaught, 
477.      Suspended   by    a    treaty   with   the 
inhabitants,   478.       And     by     the    death 
of    James,    il>.      Turbulence   of  the  Irish 
recusants   on    the    accession    of    Cliarks, 
479.       Irish  army  augmented,  and    irre- 
gularly maintained,  ib.     Affected   loyalty 
of  the  recusants,  480.       A  free  gift    of- 
fered to    the    king,    on   condition  of  in- 
dulgence to  the  Romish  worship,  ib.  Free 
gift   of    the  Irish   accepted,    483.      The 
Graces  transmitted  to  the  lord  deputy,  ib. 
Summary  of  ths  Graces,  483,  484,  485, 
486.      The    royal    promise   of    a    parlia- 
mentary   confirmation     of    them    eluded 
with    apparent    insincerity,      487.       The 
graces,    however,    highly "  satisfactory    to 
the  Irish    subjects,  488.       Effects  of    the 
royal    graces,    iii.    3.      Temper     of    the 
recusants,  ib.      Their  practices,  4.      Pro- 
clamation    against     their    hierarchy,    ib. 
Insolence  of  the    Romish  party,  7.      De- 
hares   in    council  on   the  bill    of  subsidy, 
16,   17,   18.     English  articles  and  canons 
established   U7.     High   commission    court 
erected,    28.       Introduction    of    a     linen 
manufacture,  SO.      Project    of  a   wesiern 
plantation  revived,  31         Progress  of  the 
inquisitions  in  the  we;-tern  provinces,  02. 
Clamour    against     the    proCeetwhyii,    33. 
Insurrection    of  Scotland,  43.      Ztal  and 
liberality     of     the    Irish    commons,     51. 
.New  anny    levied,  5~2.     Sudden    change 
of  disposition  in  the  Irish  parliament,  5S. 
Causes  of  this  change,  .54       Rtmoi  strance 
of  tae    commons  again.it    the  clergy,  55. 
Their   new    regiiUiions  of  subsidies,  5»». 
Orders  for  disbanding  the  f.-ish  army,  58. 
Increasing    spirit    of    opposition     in    the 
Irish    parliament,    ib.      Injudicious    com- 
plaints, il>.      Orders  for  the  assessment  of 
subsides,  59.     Torn  from  the  commons' 
journal      by    the    k  nj^'s    command,    o'o. 
lemoiistr.ince  of  grievances  voted  hastily 
by    the    commons,    ib.       Transmitted   to 
England,  6'J.       Irish    agents    in  London, 
ib.     They  present  the    remonstrance    to 
the  throne,  6'5.       Answer   of  Sir  George 
RatclifFe,  ib.     The  agents    decline  a  par- 
ticular  reply,  ib.       New   session  of    the 
Irish    parliament,    ib.      Demands   of  the 
commons,  66.     They  protest  against   the 
preamble    of  the    first    subsidy    bill,    ib. 
lords   prepare   a  petition    of  grievances, 
67.     Motion    of    the    bishop    of  Meath, 
.68.     Lords  jealous  of  their  privilege,  ib. 
Queries  presented  by  the  commons  to  the 
upper    house,     for    the    opinion    of  the 
judgf.*,  6.0.      Transmitted  to  the  parlu- 
Voi.  III. 
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ment  in  England,  71.  Impeachments  ia 
Ireland,  72.  A  prorogation,  73.  Effect* 
of  the  act  of  attainder  passed  Against  the 
earl  of  Straffbrd  in  Ireland,  73.  Con- 
cessions of  the  king  to  the  Irish  agents, 
75.  Their  farther  demands,  ib.  Im- 
portant questions  arising  from  the  im- 
peachments of  the  commons,  7<>.  Un- 
decided, 77.  Arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  commons  ib.  Against  the  clergy, 
ib.  Against  the  university,  78.  Que- 
ries resumed,  79.  Answer  of  the 
judges  unsatisfactory  to  f  e  commons,  ib. 
Their  decisions  on  the  several  queries,  8O. 
They  recede  from  the  impeachments,  ib. 
They  oppose  the  sending  the  disbanded 
army  into  foreign  service,  81.  Suspici- 
on* attempts  to  examine  the  king's 
stores,  83.  Return  of  the  Irish  agents, 
84.  Peace  of  Ireland  fatally  interrupted, 

86.  Causes   and    occasions  of    rebellion, 

87.  Temper  of   the  mere  Iri<h    and  old 
English,  iil>.     Influence    of  religion,    89. 
Spirit    and  principles  of    Romish   eccle- 
siastics,   ib.       Schemes     of     insurrection 
discovered      by    Heber    Mac-Mabon    91. 
Influence     of    the    Scottish    insurrection 
92.     Proposal    for  seizing    the  castle    of 
Dublin,   1OO.      Scheme  of  proceeding  in 
Dublin,   102.     And  in  the  country,  103. 
Fantastical    projocts  of  some  conspirators, 
ib.       Assembly     at     Multifernam,     IOC. 
Conspir.itots     repair     to     Dublin,     107. 
Their     consultation,    ib.      Supineness    of 
government,    ib.     Council    assembled    at 
the    house    of   £ir     John    Borlase,     1 10. 
Confusion    in    Dnblin,  111.       False    ru- 
mours,   1 1 2.      Measures    for    the  public 
deftmce,   113.     Lords  of  the    Pale  apply 
for  arms,    114.       Answer   of  the  justices 
and  council,  ibid.      '1  he  proclamaiion  of 
government    offensive    to     the    lords   of 
the  pale,   115.     Second  proclamation,  ib. 
Dispatches  to  the  king  and  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  ib.     Successes    of  the  rebels  in 
Ulster,   116.     Proceedings  in  Cavau,  and 
Longford,   H7.      Errors  of    the  English, 
118.     Their    calamities,  ib.       R;mcorc>ns 
spirit  of    the    rebels,    119.      Their    pre- 
tended   commission    from    the    king,    ib. 
Their   subsequent    manifesto,     122.      Re- 
monstrance   from    Longford,   123.      Op- 
position given  to  the   rebels,   124.      Dis- 
patches and  supplies  from  the  king,   !•_'  >. 
Defeat    of  the    rebels     at     Lisburn,     1  2G. 
Horrid     ciucliics    of     the    rebels,     ibid. 
Massacre  in  Island  Magee,  128.     Conduct 
of  the    J  ords    juitues,     131.       FJame    of 
rebellion   extended,   136.     State  of  Mun- 
ster,   137.      '1  he  lords  justices  recall   the 
arms  they  had  distributed,   133.     Repe.it 
their  proclamation  against   any    resort   to 
Dublin,    ib.      Their   insidious   manner  of 
offering  pardon  tv  the  rebel*,  139.    They 
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oppose  tlif  meeting  of  a  parliament^  140. 
.-\Ilovv   the     session     of    one    day,     141. 
Transactions    of    the      parliament,     142, 
143.;    Agent*    sent     to    the     king,     14:?. 
Private    representations     of     the      lords 
justices,  ib.     The  agents  and  their  papers 
seized.     144.       Rebels  elated,    ib.       Re- 
ject    overtures   of     accommodation,     ib. 
Frame    their   oath    of   association,    145. 
Provoked  by  the  cruelties  of  Sir  Charles 
C'note,  ilw      March   to  invest  D.-ogheda, 
346.       Animated    by    their    victory     at 
Jtilian's-Town  bridge,  ib.      Meeting   and 
interview    at   the    hill    of    Crofty,    149. 
Seven  nohtemen,    their    adherents  of  the 
Pale,   declare  for  war,  ib.     Lords  of  the 
Pale  summoned  by  the  state,  ib.       Their 
answer,   1.50.       Addresses  of  the  lords  to 
the  king  ami  queen,   151.     They  concert 
their    operations,    152.        Proclamations 
*rgned    by  she  king1,  ib.     Insurrections  in 
Muuster,  154.      The  leaders,  their  pro- 
cedure, success  and  dissension,   154,  155. 
Drogheda   invested,   156.      Defence  of  it 
neglected  by  the  state,  ib.     Unsuccessful 
attempts  to  surprise  the  town,  ib.     Skir- 
mish at  Swords,  157.       Siege  of  Droghe- 
da raised,   16'O.       General    disposition  of 
the  Pale  to  be  reconciled  to  government, 
161.     Displeasing    to    the    lords  justices, 
T63.-     Their  prisoners   racked,    ib.     Mo- 
tives and  cor  sequences  of  this  procedure, 
163,   164.      liwurgents  of  the  Pale  driven 
to  desperation,   160.       Battle  of  Kilrush, 
167.      Distress    of     the    kingdom,      169. 
State   of    Leinster,    ib.       Of  Connaught, 
171.       Of     Minister,      172.       Battle    of 
Jjscnrrol,   174.      Cruelty  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  rebels,   176.     The  Irish  chief- 
tains prepare  to  fly  to  foreign   countries, 
177.      Prevented,  ib.       Practices  of  the 
English  parliament  with  the  army  of  Ire- 
land,   186.       Practices   of  tire   lords   jus- 
tices   of   187.       Of     Reynolds  and  Good- 
win,   188.       Discontent    of    the    military 
officers,    183.       Their     complaints    con- 
veyed to  the  king,   1<)O.       The   Irish  con- 
federates  become  tractable,    189.-    Meet- 
ing at  Trim,  ib.      Progre&s   of  the  treaty 
displeasing  to  the  lords  justices,  ib.     They 
project     an    expedition,    ib.        Battle    of 
Ross,     197.     Distress    of    Dublin,      198. 
Interview    at     Trim,     199.       Complaint* 
and  demands  of  the  Irish,  ib.       Their  re- 
m»>n»trance  transmitted   to  the  king,  200. 
Opposed  by  the  lords  justices,  ib.      Their 
violences',     ib.        Circumstances     of     the 
kingdom   justify  the   king's   orders  for  a 
treaty  of  cessation,    2OX2.      Expedient   of 
the  new  justice*  for  the   support  of    the 
army,  2O2.     Progress  of  the  treaty  with 
th*  Irish,.  204,      The  old  Irish   averse  to 
any  treaty,  2O8.       The  more  moderate  of 
thw  c»nled«racT  prevail,  209.     Treaty  «f 


cessation  injoined,  210.     Odious  to  many 
in  England    and  in   Ireland,  ib.       Forces 
sent  from  Ireland  to  the  assistance  of  the 
king,    214.       Their      ill     success,     215« 
Affairs    of    Ulster,    221.      The  covenant 
eagerly  taken    by   the    British    forces,  of 
this  province,    ib.       Irish    alarmed,  225. 
Offer   the   command    of     their   forces    to 
the  marquis    of   Ormond,    ib.      Demand 
that   he    should    proclaim    the    Scots  and 
their    adherents   rebels,  ib.      Irish    treaty 
at  Oxford,   227.     Insolence  of  the  popish 
agents,    ib.       Their  final  demands,   229. 
Extravagant    requisitions     of   some    pro- 
testant  agents,  230.     Propositions  offered 
by  those  of  the  Irish    privy-council,  232. 
Practices,  of  the  confederates   in    foreign 
courts,  243,     Their    military   operations, 
244.     Duncannon    taken  by  the  Irish,  ib. 
New   demands  of  the  confederates,    245. 
Sligo  taken,    266.      Attempt  to   recover 
it,     267.       Battle      of     Ik-nburb,      291. 
Effects  of  this  action,  ib.      Proclamation 
of  the   peace   proposed  in    several    cities, 
ib.       The    adherents   of    the     peace    ex- 
communicated,   ib.        The    confederates 
invest   Dublin,    298.         'Jlieir    demand's, 
299.     '1  heir    dissensions,    300.      Sudden 
retreat  of  the  confederates,  KOI.     Treaty 
between     Clanric.irde     and     Preston,    ib, 
A  new  general    assembly  dechres  against 
the    peace,    3OC.       The   parliamentarians 
mastfis    of  Dublin,    SIO,     State    of    Ire- 
land  on  the  departure  of  the  marquis  of 
Ormoud,    313.      Battle    of  Knocknones.s, 
317.      Gerieral     assembly     at    Kilkenny, 
3.18.       Agents     chosen    for    Rome    a»d 
France,     319.        Their    instructions,    ib, 
Answers  of  the  queen  .and   prince  to  the 
Irish    agents,  32  i»      Irish    treat  about    a 
cessation  with  lord  Inchiquiu,  32iJ.      .Ex- 
communication pronounced  against  those 
who    should '  support    the  cessation,  325. 
Return  of    the  agents  from   France,    329. 
Appointment       of     conunisaiunanes      of 
trust,  335.     Varies  parties    ai.d    interests 
in  Ireland,   in   consequence  of  the   execu- 
tion of  the  king,  337.      Alarming    intel- 
ligence,   344.        Battle     of    Raihmines, 
3-16.     Storm  aid  massacre  of  Drogheda, 
35O.       Progress   of    the   Parliamentarians 
in    Ulster,    ib.        Wexiord    strengthened, 
353.     Siege  of    Duncannon   raised,    355. 
Perverseuess  of  the  citizens  of  VVaterford, 
356.     Consequences  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Minister    garrison     to    Cromwell,     357. 
Obstinacy  and   insolence    of  the    citizens 
of  Wateiford,    558.       County-Agents    at 
Kilkenny,    360.       Alarmed    at    the    ap- 
proach of  Cromwell,  361.      Attempts  to 
relieve    Clonmel,    362.       Defeated,     ib. 
Clonmel    surrendered,      SG3.       State  of 
Ireland  on    the  departure   of    Cromwell,- 
SfjJ.      Attempt    to  recover    Ulster  from 
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the  parliamentarian!,  Ib.  Limerick  re- 
fuses to  receive  a  garrison  from  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  366.  The  citizens  of 
Limerick  relent,  370.  Progress  of  the 
parliamentarians,  374.  New  general 
assembly,  377.  Attempt  on  Limerick 
•defeated,  380.  Betrayed  by  the  burgher*, 
389.  Severe  executions,  ib.  General 
consternation,  S92.  Galway  surrender- 
ed, ib.  Acts  for  distribution  of  lands  in 
Ireland,  39:?.  Trials  of  Irish  rebel*, 
394.  Dispositions  of  the  forfeited  lands. 
896.  Designs  and  proceedings  of  the 
royalists,  403  4O4.  Their  leaders,  404. 
Their  success,  405.  Convention  of 
estates,  407.  Temper  of  different  par- 
ties in  Ireland  at  the  restoration,  409. 
Irish  catholics  odious,  ib.  Severe  ordi- 
nances ag.iinst  them  strictly  executed, 
41O.  Petition  in  favor  of  dissenters 
•nppressed,  411.  Declaration  for  the 
settlement  of  Ireland,  414.  Instructions 
for  the  execution  of  it,  417.  Temper 
and  proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
42O,  421.  Debates  on  the  act  of  set- 
tlement in  Ireland,  422.  Indiscretion  of 
the  Irish  agents,  424.  Dismissed  with 
disgrace,  426.  Thirty  thoim^'iVd  pound* 
pranted  by  parliament  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  429.  Act  of  settlement  passed, 
43O.  Court  of  wards  abolished,  ib. 
Objections  to  the  act  of  settlement, 
43O.  Court  of  claims,  431.  New  in- 
terest alarmed  and  provoked,  432.  Plot 
for  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin,  ib.  Ad- 
dress of  the  house  of  com  r.ons,  ib. 
Scheme  of  a  general  insurrection  detect- 
ed  and  defeated,  434,  Plan  for  an  act  of 
explanation,  435.  The  act  debated, 
43G.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Irish.  439. 
Objections  of  the  commons  of  Dublin, 
440.  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  parlia, 
inent,  441.  Act  of  explanation  passed, 
442  Perplexities  in  the  execution  of  it, 
Ib,  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  importation 
o(  Irish  cattle  into  England,  <H3.  Its 
effitcta  on  Ireland,  444.  Motion  for  a 
perpetual  prohibition,  446,  Violence  of 
the  two  English  hoB.se*,  447.  Their 
bill  receives  the  royal  assent,  413.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  endeavours  to  allevi- 
ate the  distresses  of  Ireland,  arising  from 
the  prohibition  bill,  ib.  Scheme  (or  sup- 
pressing the  popish  interest  in  Ireland, 
4.57.  History  of  the  Irish  remonstrance, 
459.  Terror  of  protestants,  4(54.  At- 
tempts to  rescind  the  acts  of  settlement, 
465.  Spirited  interposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish  parliament,  466.  The  popish  plot, 
473.  Evidences  of  a  popish  plot  en- 
couraged, 479.  Accused  persons  con- 
veyed  to  London,  480.  Designs  of  the 
king  and  duke  of  York,  4H5.  The 
influence  of  James  II.'s  accession  on  the 


catholics  and  protestants  of  Ireland,  41» 
New  lords  justices  appointed,  49O. 
Their  conduct,  431.  Effect!  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  491, 
492.  Militia  disarmed,  492.  The 
nation  in  a  ferment,  494.  Protestant 
party  harassed  and  plundered,  495. 
Attempts  to  invalidate  the  acts  of  settle- 
ment, ib.  New  lord  chancellor,  496. 
Popish  judges  and  privy  counsellors,  ib. 
Favour*  to  the  popish  clergy,  497.  More 
changes  in  the  courts  of  law,  503. 
Quo  warranto  against  the  charter  of 
Dublin,  504.  Other  charters  resigned  or 
seized  ib.  New  o>rporations,  ib.  At- 
tempts on  the  university  of  Dublin,  ib. 
General  distress,  505.  Attempts  to  re- 
move Tyrconnel,  5O7.  Birth  of  a 
prince,  509.  Ridiculous  triumph  of 
the  papist*  in  Dublin,  ib.  Enterprise 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  510.  Its  ef- 
fects in  Ireland,  ib.  Rumours  of  a 
popish  massacre,  511.  Confusion  ia 
Dublin,  512.  And  in  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  513.  Conduct  and  proceeding* 
of  the  garrison  of  Londonderry,  514. 
Association  of  northern  protestants,  516, 
They  retreat  from  general  Hamilton, 
519.  They  assemble  at  Coleraine,  52O. 
They  fly  to  Derry,  ib.  Bravery  of  the 
garrison,  521.  Provoked,  525.  Declaie 
for  a  brave  defence,  526.  Appoint  tli«ir 
governors,  ib.  Regulate  their  operations, 
ik  Their  resolution,  528.  Still  ob- 
siihite,  529.  Extremely  distressed,  5:i I. 
Relieved  in  their  extremity,  532.  '1 1  e 
siege  raised,  ib.  Conduct  and  success  of 
the  Enniskilliners,  532,  533.  Battle  of 
Newtown-Butler,  ib.  Bill  for  repealing 
the  acts  of  settlement,  .538.  Cruel  act 
of  attainder,  ib.  Passed  ib.  Conceal- 
ed, discovered,  539.  Other  acts  of  par- 
li.tment,  ib.  Sufferings  of  the  university 
of  Dublin,  54:5.  And  of  the  protestant 
clergy,  ib.  Insolence  of  the  pupj-h 
clergy,  514.  Bigotry  of  James,  545. 
Levies  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
ili.  Carricfergus  Surrendered,  547. 
Ncwry  and  Carlingford  burnt,  5-18.  Irish 
retreat  to  DrOgheda,  5-iy.  Conspiracy 
discovered,  .".>i.  Excursions  and  success 
of  the  Enuiskilliners,  ib.  Misery  of  the 
English  camp,  ib.  The  English  com- 
mons enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Ireland,  5.1 1.  Ariiou  at  Cavan, 
556.  Action  in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  557. 
(  harlemont  surrendered,  55S.  Battle 
of  the  Boyne,  5t>7.  Dublin  in  confusi- 
on, 572.  Conduct  of  Fitzgerald,  57. >. 
Address  of  the  protestant  clergy,  id. 
King  William's  declaration  and  com-, 
mission  of  forfeitures,  5G3»56'4.  Irish 
prepare  to  renew  the  war,  ,'574.  Water- 
ford  and  Duncannon  reduced,  575^ 

Vigorou* 
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Vigorous  defence  of  the  garrison  of  Li- 
tiicrick,  579.  English  artillery  surprised, 
580.  Siege  of  Limerick  still  continued, 
SSI.  A  breach,  ib.  A  storm,  582. 
English  repulsed,  51).  Enterprise  of  the 
carl  of  Mirlhorough,  584.  Cork  and 
Kingsale  reduced,  587.  English  forces 
retire  to  winter  quitters,  ib.  General 
disorder  and  distress  ib.  Rapparees, 

588,  Civil    administration     at     Dublin, 

589.  Attempt  oh   the  English  frontier, 

591.  Action  at   the   Moat    of    Grenoge, 

592,  Arrival     of     S..int      Ruth,     593. 
K.illvmore    reduced,     594.          March    to 
Athlone,  ib.      The   English   town  forced, 
595.      Efforts  to  gain  the   Irish  town,  ib. 
Resolution  of  the  besieged,  ib.     Athlone 
t.tken,     599.        Proclamation   of   pardon, 
€Ql.       Final  defeat    of    the    Irish,    606'. 
Galway  besieged,  and  surrendered  upon 
honourable       .conditions,        607,      -608. 
Situation    of  the  Ii-ish   in  Limerick,  609. 
Preparations    for    the   sirge,  ib.       Attack 
at  Thomond-bridge,   611.     The   garrison 
discontented,  614.     A   parley,  ib.     Eng- 
lish prisoners  released,  ib.     'I  heir  distress- 
es, 615.       Terms     of    capitulation     pro- 
posed by   the   garri.;ou,  615.       Rejected, 
ib.     Treaty   renewed,    616.      Articles  of 
capitulation     settled    and     signed,     618. 
War  of  Ireland  finally  concluded,   ib. 

Iretrm,  general,  prepares  for  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  iii.  387.  Commences  the  siege 
in  form,  388.  Executes,  when  master 
of  the  city,  the  severest  vengeance  on 
those  who  had  been  the  most  inveterate 
oppo^ers  of  the  English  government,  f>89. 
Catches  the  fatal  infection  which  wasted 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  and  dies  at  LU 
raerick,  391. 

K 

KELLY,  Ralph  bishop  of  Cashel,  his 
arrogant  and  seditious  behaviour,  i.  31O. 

Kildare,  earl  of,  (in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.) 
attacked  by  Sir  Ralph  UfFord,  as  a  disaf- 
fected and  rebellious  lord,  i.  308.  Re- 
duced, taken,  and  imprisoned,  ib.  Re- 
leased, ib.  Furnishes  men  at  arms  fqr 
the  king's  service  in  Fiance,  309.  At- 
tends tl^e  king  to  France,  ib.  Distin- 
guishes himself  by  his  valour  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  ib. 

, ,  Thomas,  earl  of,  chosen  lord  chief 

justice  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VT.  ii.  48.  Summons  a  parlia- 
ment a^  Dublin,  ib.  Confirmed  in  his 
station  by  the  new  king,  ib.  The  acts 
of  his  former  administration  afterwards 
confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament, ib.  His  commission  superseded 
by  the  appointment  of  George  duke  of 
Clarence,  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 


for  life,  ib.  Attainted  of  treason,  56. 
imprisoned,  57.  Afterwards  released,  ib. 
Escapes  to  England,  and  repair  *  to  the 
king,  ib.  Constituted  lord  deputy,  58. 
Continued  in  that  post  on  the  restoration 
of  Henry  VI.  59.  Devises  a  scheme  for 
resisting  and  subduing  the  Irish  enemies, 
and  preventing  the  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  English  rebels,  6O.  Removed 
from  his  government  by  the  unwearied 
assiduities  of  his  enemies,  62.  Dies,  ib. 

-• ,  Gerald,     earl    of,     appointed    lord 

justice  by  the  king,  ii.  63.  Refuses  to 
obey  the  king's  letters  of  dismissal,  au- 
thenticated only  by  the  privy  signet,  ib. 
Summoned  to  England  by  the  king,  65. 
Again  entrusted  with  the  government  as 
deputy  to  Richard,  duke  of  York,  ib. 
His  interest  and  power  increases,  67. 
He  is  continued  lord  deputy  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  VII.  70.  His  unrival- 
ed power,  71.  Summoned  by  the  king 
to  attend  him,  74.  Evades  the  mandate, 
ib.  Receives  Lambert  Simnel  with 
every  expression  of  respect  and  affection, 
1C,.  Averts  the  st^rm  gathering  against 
him,  by  submissions  to  the  king,  and  by 
promising  fo  atone  for  his  late  error,  by 
his  future  conduct,  86.  Is  continued  in 
the  government,  89.  Resumes  it  with 
full  power  and  consequence,  9O.  Re- 
moved from  the  administration,  9.2. 
Disgusted  at  his  abrupt  removal,  ib. 
His  transactions,  during  the  insurrection 
of  Simnel,  invidiously  recalled  to  vievr, 
and  condemned  with  gre«t  severity,  9:J. 
Receives  a  letter  from  Perkin  Warbeck, 
il>.  Unites  with  tbe  new  deputy,  lord 
Gormanstou,  and  concurs  in  support  of 
\iirn,  95.  Dreads  the  effects  of  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin's  representations, 
96.  Repairs  to  the  court  of  England, 
ib.  Finds  Henry  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him,  ib.  Vigorously  opposes  an 
Irish  chieftain,  1OO.  Arrested  and  con- 
fined, 101.  An  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  him  for  treason  and  rebellion, 
106.  He  is  sent  prisoner  to  Henry,  to 
answer  for  his  supposed  offences  before 
the  throne,  109.  Admitted  to  confront 
his  accusers  in  the  king's  presence,  ibu 
Triumphs  over  them,  and  is  restored  to 
his  estate  and  honours,  111.  Invested 
with  the  office  of  chief  governor  of  Ire-i 
land,  113.  Discovers  a  want  of  refined 
policy,  115.  Takes  the  field,  119. 
Gains  a  complete  victory,  ib.  Has  the 
garter  conferred  on  him,  1 17.  Continued 
in  his  government  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  12f>.  Dies,  ib. 

-,  Gerald,    tarl  of  (son   of  the    forr- 


going  earl)  eieeted  lord  deputy,  by  the 
-- .incil  and  nobles,  on  b''s  father'*  death, 
h.  }2n,.  He  tauts  the  imurgents,  and 
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pursues  them  with  considerable  execution, 
124.  Repairs  to  England  to  confer  with 
the  king,  and  to  receive  direction*  for 
h  s  future  conduct,  ib.  Convenes  a  par- 
liament at  his  return,  ib.  The  honours, 
privileges,  and  possessions  of  his  ancestors 
are  confirmed  to  him,  ib.  He  is  called 
out  to  the  field,  ib.  Summoned  to  Eng- 
land -  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  his  enemies,  126.  Is 
pronounced  clear  of  every  imputation, 
and  regains  his  liberty,  127.  Recom- 
mends himself  to  the  royal  favour,  hy 
attending  the  king  to  Calais,  ib.  Sup- 
plants the  earl  of  Ormond,  13.5.  Is  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  ib.  His  partiality 
to  his  kinsman,  135.  Again  summoned 
to  answer  to  the  accusations  of  his  ene- 
mies, ib.  Acquitted  and  dismissed, 
13G.  Restored  to  favour,  ib.  Appoint- 
ed chief  governor,  138.  Hi*  extrava- 
gance and  insolence,  ib.  Intrigues  ef 
his  enemies,  HO.  He  is  commanded  to 
attend  the  king  141.  Vengeance  de- 
nounced by  Henry  against  the  whole 
lineage  of  Kildare,  153. 

Kiltlarc,  restoration  of  that  noble  family,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  ii.  206. 

,    carl    of,    (in    the    reign    of   king 

Charles  I.)  provoked  at  the  neglect  of 
lord  Wentworth,  the  lord  deputy,  iii.  19. 
Impatient  of  hi*  insolence  to  him,  he 
hurries  to  the  court  of  England,  20. 
Meets  with  a  mortifying  reception  from 
Charles,  ib. 

Kilkenny,  inconveniencies  and  relaxation  of 
its  statutes,  ii.  7.  Supreme  council,  and 
general  assembly  there,  iii.  182. 

Km.vale,  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour,  ii. 
3ff4.  Progress  of  the  siege,  397. 

Kirk,  col.  arrives  in  Lake  Foyle,  with  thir- 
ty ships,  iii.  528.  Retires,  529.  Makes 
an  hazardous  attempt  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison of  Derry,  which  he  had  abandoned 
531. 

Xnocknonets,  battle  »f,  iii.  317. 

A'tiocktaif,  battle  of,  ii.  116,  its  conse- 
quences, 117. 


L.-lLQR,  a  popish  ecclesiastic,  seized  in 
consequence  of  a  royal  proclamation,  ii. 
422.  Brought  to  trial,  ib.  Condemned, 
ib. 

Lancaster,  duke  of,  appointed  chief  gover- 
nor of  Ireland^  ii.  3.  Hi*  arrival  there, 
ib,  His  devices,  4. 

Laurence,  archbishop,  his  Zealand  vigour,  i. 
55. 

jf.e  Grow,  Raymond,  arrives  in  Ireland,  i. 
4,3,-  ,  His  victory  and  cruel  execution  of 
hi«,  prisoner*,  44.  Sent  by  earl  Strong- 


bow  to  king  Henry  II.  51.  Jealous  of 
Hervey  de  xNjountmorres,  94.  Appointed 
general  by  earl  Strongbow,  95.  Hi* 
successes,  96,  97.  He  retire*  in  dis-. 
content,  98.  Recalled,  10O.  Marries 
the  sister  ot  earl  Strongbow,  101.  Com- 
manded to  attend  the  king,  107.  Pre- 
pares for  his  departure,  ib.  Prevailed  on 
to  march  against  O'JSrien,  of  Thoinond, 
108.  His  successes  in  Thoinond  and 
Desmond,  108,  109,  110.  Joint  chief- 
governor  with  Fitz-Andelm,  113.  Re- 
inforces the  garrison  of  Cork,  and  obliges 
the  men  of  Desmond  to  raise  the  siege, 
139. 

Leicester,  earl  of,  his  insidious  practice*,  ta 
involve  the  earl  of  Essex  in  a  seiies  of 
perplexities,  ii.  258.  Suspected  of  hav- 
ing caused  that  unhappy  noblemen  to  be 
poisoned,  ib. 

Leinsler,  Irish  of,  petition  for  a  general  de- 
nization,  i.  289.  Eut  without  effect, 
29O.  They  rise  in  arms  under  the  lead- 
ing of  O'Brien,  ib.  Their  progrc-s  and 
cruelty,  ib.  Repelled  by  the  citizens  of 
Wexford,  ib. 

Lett,  English  settlement  there,  ii.  190. 
Insurrection  there,  2OS.  Denominated 
the  Queen's  County,  211. 

Lci'en,  earl  of,  his  peremptory  mandate  to 
the  royalists  of  Ulster,  iii.  177.  His  :IP, 
rival  with  a  reinforcement,  17!>.  Re- 
turns in  a  dishonorable  manner  to  Scot- 
land, ib. 

Ltvistaii,  sir  Richard,  arrives  at  Cork  with 
ten  ships  of  war,  ii.  397.  Is  by  contra- 
ry winds  exposed  to  a  battery  ag  timt  h:s 
ship,  399.  Returns  to  Kinsale  in  a  shat- 
tered state,  ib. 

Lionel,  lord,  (second  son  to  Edward  III.) 
made  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  i. 
316.  His  forces  and  attendant*,  ib. 
His  arrival  in  Ireland,  317.  His  prc» 
indices,  ih.  He  forbid*  the  old  English 
to  approach  his  camp,  ib.  Consequences 
of  thj*  prohibition,  ib. 

Luftus,  Adam,  lord  Chancellor,  appointed 
one  of  the  Lords  justice*,  <m  lord  Falk- 
land's being  recalled,  iii.  6,  Com  routed 
in  his  attempt,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  for  the  suppression  of  popery, 
7.  Refuse*  obedience  to  the  order  of 
council,  39.  Commanded  to  deliver  the 
great  teal  into  the  hand*  of  the  lord  de- 
puty, and  committed  to  prison,  ib.  Ao 
cuftes  lord  Wentworth  as  the  real  author 
of  hit  disgrace,  4O.  Purchases  his  liberty, 
and  his  former  nation  in  a  mortifying 
manner,  ib. 

London,  engaged  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
ii.  43.0. 

Lucy,  sir   Anthony,  enters  upon   hit  admi- 

ni«tration  with  a  determined  purpose  to 
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•upport  the  mtsre?t  of  his  royal  master, 
Edward  III.  i.  292.  Summons  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Dublin,  ib 

Z,urf/oic,  general  on  the  death  of  Ireton, 
exerts  himself  with  vigour  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  the  Irish,  iii.  391. 
Occasions  a  universal  dismay  among  the 
whole  Irish  party,  ib.  Receives  an  offer 
of  submission  from  the  earl  of  Clanri- 
carde,  ib.  Refuses  to  give  up  the  com- 
mission he  had  received  from  parliament, 
4OO.  Appointed  to  command  the  forces 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland,  4O2. 
Impeached  by  sir  Charles  Coote  of  high 
treason,  403.  Arrives  in  the  port  of 
Dublin,  4O6.  Recalled  to  England  ib. 

Lundy,  governor  of  Derry,  his  cha- 
racter, iii,  520.  Suspected  of  retaining 
a  regard  to  king  James,  and  his  ser- 
vice, ib.  Trusted  and  employed  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  521.  Refuses  to 
tiike  the  oaths  to  the  new  king,  ib.  An- 
nounces his  resolution  of  marching  to 
engage  the  enemy,  ib.  Abandons  his 
post,  525.  Hides  himself  within  the 
walls  of  Derry,  ib.  Resigns  all  care 
of  the  city,  and  conceals  himself  in 
his  own  house,  526.  Escape*  to  the 
ships  in  a  disguise  suited  to  his  meanness, 
ib. 
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MACARTEl",  of  Desmond,  prevailed 
upon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cork,  i.  162. 

Mac-Outre,      chieftain     of     Fermanagh,    a 

spirited  answer  of  h:s  to  sir  William 
Fitz- William,  ii.  317. 

frJac-Mnkvn,  Heber,  a  Roman  ecclesiastic, 
informs  lord  Str;  fford  of  a  general  in- 
surrection intended  in  Ireland,  iii.  91. 

Magag'in<>iian,  governor  of  Dunboy, makes  a 
desperate  effort  in  his  expiring  moments, 
ii.  -405. 

JWulby,  Sir  Nicholas  marches  to  attack 
sir  John  Desmond,  ii.  274,  Receives  a 
dissembling  letter  from  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond, 275.  Answers  it  by  a  severe  ex- 
po'tulation,  ib.  Prepares  to  reduce  his 
castles,  after  having  first  endeavoured  to 
reclaim  him  in  a  gentle  expostulating 
way,  ib.  Is  prevented  by  the  ceasing  of 
his  authority  with  the  death  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Drury,  ib.  Retires  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Connaught,  ib. 

JWarlborotigfr,  earl  of,  arrives  in  Cork  roac', 
iii.  584.i  Drives  the  enemy  from  a  bat- 
tery, and  lands  without  opposition,  ib. 
H;;i  a  dispute  with  the  prince  of  Wir- 
temberg,  about  priority,  584.  His  polite 
behaviour  upon  the  occasion,  585.  Ef- 
fects of  his  brave  purpose,  586. 


Marshal,  earl,  appointed  to  succeed  Hugh 
deLacy,  i.  169.  Succeeded  by  Hamo  de 
Valois,  163. 

Afnrisfirtf,  Richard,  on  the  death  of  earl 
William  (son  to  the  protector)  alarms 
king  John  by  his  bold  and  independent 
spirit,  i.  21 1.  Repairs  to  Ireland,  ib. 
Is  invested  by  the  king  with  all  his 
rights,  212.  Opposes  the  administration 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  ib.  Re- 
tires to  Wales,  213.  Confederates  with 
Lewellyn,  ib.  fruitless  attempts  to  re- 
duce him,  ib.  The  minister  projects  a 
scheme  to  destroy  him,  ib.  Letter* 
under  the  king's  seal,  to  the  lords  of  Ire- 
land, concerning  him,  ib.  Deceived  by 
Geoffrey  de  Maurisco,  214.  Collects 
forces,  and  commences  hostilities,  -2\5. 
Is  betrayed,  ib.  His  tragical  death,  216, 

Atari/,  queen,  her  graces  to  her  Irish  subjects 
on  her  accession,  ii,  207.  Restores  young 
lord  Gerald  to  the  honour*  of  his  an- 
cestry, 206. 

Matilda,  wife  of  William  de  Braosa,  and 
her  family  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Bristol,  i.  191. 

Maynooth,  castle  of,  invested  by  sir  William, 
Brereton,  ii.  149.  An  insolent  defiance 
returned  by  the  garrison,  ib.  The  castle 
gained  by  bribery,  ib. 

Meat/i,  bifhop  of,  appointed  deputy  to  the 
earl  of  Marche,  ii.  19.  Violently  op, 
posed,  ib.  Scandalously  accused  of  hav 
ing  taken  a  chalice  from  one  of  the 
churches  of  his  diocese,  VO.  Pleads  hit; 
innocence  with  dignity,  ib. 

Alert  ;n,  statute  of,  transmitted  to  Ireland 
for  the  direction  of  the  king's  subjects, 
i.  236. 

Metz,  bishop  of,  sends  an  inflammatory  let- 
ter to  Con  O'Nial,  ii.  172. 

Monroe,  Robert,  lands  at  Carrickfcrgns  with 
his  Scottish  troops,  iii.  175.  Is  joined 
by  some  of  the  provincial  forces,  ib, 
Advances  to  Newry,  ib.  Reduces  the 
castle  speedily  on  the  flight  of  the  re- 
bels, ib.  Returns  to  Carrkkfergus,  176. 
Makes  an  incursion  into  the  county  of 
Antrim,  ib.  Visits  the  earl  of  Antrim 
at  his  castle  ofDunluce,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  amity  and  respect,  ib.  Makes 
him  prisoner,  seizes  his  castle,  and  com-, 
mits  all  his  houses  to  the  custody  of  the 
Scottish  forces,  ib. 

Moore,  Roger,  his  character,  iii.  93.  He 
attaches  himself  to  the  son  of  the  rebel 
earl  of  Tirone,  ib.  Vows  to  make  one 
brave  effort  for  the  restoration  of  his 
brethren,  94.  Practises  with  Richard 
Plunket  and  Connor  Macguire,  94,  9.5. 
Engages  with  the  Northerns,  96.  Be- 
holds with  secret  pleasure  the  progress  of 
tt»e  conflagration  lighted  up  by  him, 
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101.  Undertakes  a  very  bold  entcrprize, 
IO'J.  Is  particularly  elevated  at  the 
prospect  of  general  discontent,  and  cla- 
mour, 144.  Receives  the  deputation  of 
parliament,  addressed  to  him  and  his 
associates,  with  disdain,  ib.  His  advice 
to  the  rebels,  145.  Dignifies  his  follow- 
ers bv  the  name  of  the  aillwlic  armyt-ib. 
His  practice*  in  the  Pale  at  length  suc- 
cessful, 149.  His  discontent  and  death, 
ib. 

A-IouHtjoyy  lord,  appointed  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  ii.  371. 
Despised  by  the  Irish,  ib.  Attempts  to 
surround  Tirone,  372.  Rejects  the 
terms  proposed  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  375.  His  operations 
and  succcas  in  Ulster,  ib.  Their  influ- 
ence, ib.  His  progress  interrupted  by 
intelligence  from  England,  377.  His 
fears  dissipated,  378.  His  manner  of 
conducting  the  war,  ib.  He  divides  the 
Northerns,  ib.  Deprives  the  rebels  of 
subsistence,  379.  Receives  the  queen's 
approbation  of  his  services,  380.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Cork,  394.  Prosecutes  the 
Northerns,  4O(j.  Embarrassed  by  the  di- 
versity'of  the  queen's  instructions,  4O7. 
Concludes  the  treaty  with  Tirone,  408. 
Marches  into  Minister,  414.  His  spirited 
conduct,  415.  Intimidates  some  of  the 
southern  cities,  ib. 

Mortimer,  Rogei,  arrives  at  Yough.tll,  to 
take  upon  him  the  administration  of 
government,  ii.  '274.  Marches  to  join 
the  main  body,  ib.  Dismisses  his  army 
and  repairs  to  Dublin,  ib.  Proceeds  to 
Meath,  ib.  Occasions  a  revival  of  the 
English  interest  by  his  spirited  and  well- 
supported  government,  ii75. 

Jffus/cerry,  lord,  marches  to  the  relief  of 
Limerick,  iii.  388.  Is  defeated  by  lord 
Broghill,  and  obliged  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable loss,  ib.  Charged  with  the 
assassination  of  several  Englishmen,  but 
honourably  acquitted  on  his  trial,  and 
permitted  to  embark  for  Spain,  JiH. 


NO RR  IS,  sir  John,  ordered  to  repair  to 
Ireland,  ii.  333.  Entrusted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  deputy,  with  the  absolute 
command  of  all  military  all'ors,  ib. 
Produces  skirmishes,  by  his  attempts  to 
relieve  the  castle  of  Monaghau,  334. 
Marches  to  the  borders  of  Tirone,  336. 
Receives  pathetic  addresses  from  the  earl 
of  Tirone,  337.  Conceives  pity  for 
him,  ibid.  Marches  into  Connaught, 
•  :(!>.  Demands  some  additional  forces 
from  the  lord  deputy,  ib.  Marches  again 
to  the  northern  borders,  340.  Abruptly 
•rdered  to  his  government  wf  Muuuer, 


343.  Dies  within  two  months  after  his 
disgrace,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
the  anguish  occasioned  by  it,  il>. 


O 


O'BRIEN,  of  Thomond  conceives  the 
design  of  cutting  off  a  body  of  Ostmen, 
in  the  service  of  the  English,  in  their 
march  to  the  main  army,  i.  99.  Suffers 
them  to  encamp  in  a  state  of  careles*  se- 
curity, ib.  Falls  suddenly  upon  them, 
and  wreaks  his  fury  on  them,  ib.  .Lays 
siege  to  Limerick,  107.  Proposes  an  in- 
terview with  the  English  general,  109. 
Makes  submissions  and  renews  his  en- 
gagements to  the  king  of  England,  ib. 
Behaves  in  the  most  perfidious  manner, 
111. 

,  Daniel,     levies     a     considerable 

force,  and  declares  hostilities  against  the 
English  borderers,  i.  ICO.  His  troop  arc 
victorious,  ib.  His  territories  ravaged, 
ib.  Charged  by  the  Irish  leaders  with 
perfidy,  in  secretly  favouring  and  assisting 
the  common  enemy,  16' 1.  A  bloody 
contest  between  the  provincial  cuicls  pre- 
vented by  his  death,  ib. 

O'Cuniior,  Roderic,  prince  of  Con  naught, 
leads  a  numerous  army  to  Dublin,  to 
strike  his  enemies  with  terror,  i.  Ib'. 
Is  solemnly  inaugurated  there,  ib.  Over* 
runs  the  province  of  Leinatcr  with  ait  ir- 
resistible force,  ib.  Pierces  into  Mini- 
ster, and  regulates  that  province  at  h  . 
pleasure,  ib.  Returns  to  Meath,  and 
holds  a  magnificent  convention  of  the 
states,  ib.  Is  informed  of  tl.e  return  of 
Dermod,  '22.  Receives  solemn  professions 
of  the  most  abject  submission  from  hiiv§ 
ib.  Accepts  in'j  ius'dious  submission, 
'23.  Remits  the  small  portion  of  ter- 
ritory in  Leinster  requested  by  him,  ib. 
Hastens  to  make  the  necessary  dispositi- 
ons in  other  provinces,  ib.  Is  busily  en- 
gaged in  measures  lor  supporting  t!ic 
dignity  of  his  station,  30.  Summons  the 
estates  of  the  nation,  ib.  Revives  an- 
cient institutions,  ib.  Ordains  new  laws, 
and  by  every  popular  proceeding,  studies 
to  gain  the  respect  and  command  the 
obedience  of  his  vassals,  ib.  Marches 
against  Dcrmod  and  his  followers,  SI. 
Dismisses  his  northern  forces,  dreading 
their  insincerity,  ib.  Enters  the  terri- 
tories of  Dermod,  and  commences  hosti- 
lities, ib.  Attempts  to  prevail  on  the 
British  forces  to  detach  themselves  from 
Dermod,  JiJ.  His  timid  policy,  35.  He 
listens  to  the  suggestions  of  his  clergy, 
and  rather  than  ha/.ard  an  engagement. 
Consents  to  treat  with  a  prince  whose  per- 
fidy IK-  luui  already  experienced,  ib. 
Draw  >  oil  iiik  unny,  leaving  the  prince 

of 
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*f  Leinstcr  witti  iiis  Britons,  at  full  li- 
licrty  to  extend  their  conques.ts  unmo- 
lested, 36,  Endeavours 'to  reduce  Donald 
O'Brien,  38.  Alarmed  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  reinforcement  for  Dermod, 
ib.  Find*  it  necessary  to  retire,  ib. 
Takes  the  field  again,  46.  Marches  to 
Clandathan,  as  if  determined  to  give 
..  battle  to  the  confederates  of  Leinster,  ib. 
Obliged  to  retire  into  his  own  province, 
"  -47.  His  flight  throws  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  into  the  utnost  consternation, 
ib.  Marches  into  Meath,  48.  Sends  an 
embassy  to  Dermod,  ib.  A  striking  in- 
•tance  of  his  brutal  cruelty,  49.  He  en- 
camps with  his  troops  at  Castleknock, 
55.  Receives  overtures  towards  a  treaty 
.  from  earl  Strongbow,  57.  Completely 
mortified  by  the  desertion  of  his  old  and 
intimate  associate,  O'Ruarc  of  BrefFuey, 
72.  Confi  unded,  harassed,  and  afflict- 
ed, but  unwilling  to  resign  his  title  to  the 
monarchy  of  Ireland,  ib.  Collects  his 
provincial  troops,  and  entrenches  himself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  ib.  De- 
spairing of  success  by  any  longer  conten- 
tions, determines  to  save  his  own  province 
at  least  from  the  depredations  of  an  in- 
censed and  victorious  enemy,  by  a  sub- 
mission, 103.  Determines  to  treat  im- 
mediately with  the  king  of  England,  ib. 
Sends  three  deputies  to  him  at  Windsor, 
ib.  The  treaty  between  them  ratified 
in  a  grand  council,  105.  His  death,  16f>. 
O'CoAnor,  Fedlim,  joins  the  earl  of  Ulster 
with  his  provincial  troops,  i.  '267.  His 
character,  268.  Is  considered  by  Edward 
Bruce  as  a  proper  object  for  his  artifice, 
I'.).  Receives  an  application  from  him, 
ib.  Listens  to  his  overtures,  269.  En- 
ters into  a  negociation  with  him,  ib. 
Returns  to  Connaught,  270.  Enabled  by 
a  select  body  of  English  forces,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Birmingham,  to 
meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  271.  Is  re- 
instated in  his  possessions  and  dignity, 
ib.  Is  slain  at  the  battle  of  Athunree, 
'213. 

•G'Conolly,  Owen,  a  servant  of  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  pitched  upon  by  Mac-Mahou 
as  a  person  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  ths 
design  of  the  conspiracy,  iii.  1O8.  En- 
deavours to  convince  Mac-Mahon  of  his 
perilous  situation,  109.  Affects  com- 
pliance, ib.  Repairs  to  Sir  William  Par- 
sons, and  gives  a  clear  and  particular  in- 
fon'.iation  against  the  conspirators,  1 1O. 
6' Donnd,  the  chieftain  of  Tirconnel,  bids 
.defiance  to  the  English  government,  and 
absolutely  refuses  to  admit  a  sheriff  into 
his  district,  ii.  309. 

— — ,  Hugh,    son   of    the    foregoing, 

made    prisoner    by   stratagem,    ii.    31 0. 
Confined    in    the    castle_  of  Dublin,  ib. 


Contrives  an  escape,  316.  Flies  for  im- 
mediate shelter  to  some  of  the  Irish  sepl» 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  ib. 
Regains  his  country  after  many  severe 
?ufferings,  with  an  implacable  detest.itioi' 
of  the  English  power,  ib.  Is  invested  soon 
after,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father,  to 
the  chieftainry  of  Tirconnel,  ib.  Mar-  . 
ries  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Tirone. 
117. 

O'Dogkerty,  Sir  Cahir,  determines  to  assert 
his  independency,  and  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  English  government,  ii.  408.  His 
duplicity,  ib.  Hi*  cruelty,  ib.  His 
death,  429. 

0'HanloH)  an  Irish  chieftain,  remarkably 
turbulent,  ii.  1OO.  Vigorously  opposed 
by  the  earl  of  Kildare,  ib.  -Grows  for- 
midable, ib. 

O'Afoore,  the  principal  rebel  of  Leinstef, 
sends  insolent  proposals  to  lord  Mount- 
joy  foi1  the  releasement  of  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  ii.  374.  Receives  a  spirited  re- 
jection of  them,  ib.  Is  killed,  37C. 
O'A'i'a/,  Hugh-boy,  his  irruptions,  i.  :-9(>. 

,  Con,  chieftain  of    his    Sept     and 

distinguished  by  the  title,  of  Boccagh,  or 
the  Limper,  takes  arm-*,  and  invades 
Meath,  ii.  128.  Retire*  towards  the 
North,  ib.  Makes  submissions  which 
are  favourably  received,  ib.  Is  present- 
ed, in  the  name  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
with  a  collar  of  gold,  lt!9.  Attends  on 
the  government  in  Dublin,  bearing  the 
sword  of  state,  134.  Sends  assurance?  of 
support  to  lord  Thomas,  145.  Prepares 
to  make  his  peace,  151.  Makes  new- 
submissions,  152.  Receives  a  letter  from 
the  bisliop  of  Metz,  exciting  him  to  draw 
the  swerd  against  the  heretical  oppose!  s 
of  the  pope,  172.  Maki-s  his  peace  In', 
the  fullest  renunciation  of  the  papal  au- 
thority, 180. 

,  John,  his  character,  ii.  £04.      HP 

is  provoked  ib.  Takes  arms,  ib.  His 
progress,  205.  His  war  with  O'Donnel, 
described  by  the  Irish,  .innalists,  216. 
His  turbulence  anJ  arrogance  provoke 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  march  northwards, 
in  order  to  terrify  him,  22-2.  Hisbiu- 
tality,  ib.  H;  policy  ib.  Requests 
Sidney  to  hor.c  r  him  with  a  v:sit,  ib. 
Confers  with  hi.vi,  ib.  Defends  his  con- 
duct with  acuteaes-',  223.  New  ex 'ess- 
es committed  by  him,  228.  His  inso- 
lence and  caprice,  ib.  Comes  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
229.  Swears  allegiance,  ib.  Attends  the 
lord-deputy  to  Dublin,  swears  allegiance, 
and  promises  to  repair  to  the  queen,  to 
rerew  his  dutiful  submission*  to  the 
throne,  ib.  His  appearance  and  retinue, 
ib.  He  is  reconciled  to  the  queen,  230. 
Affects  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  her 

service, 
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•ervice,  ib.     Hi«  conduct  still  suspicious, 

231.  Offended  at  the  garrison  of  Dcrry, 

232.  His  observation  on  tlje  promotion 
of  MaoArthy,    the  Irish    lord    of    Des- 
mond, ib.     He    pVovokes   the  hostilities 
of  the  English,    ib.     Proposes    a   confe- 
rence with    tfee  lord-deputy,  233,     Re- 
fuses to  attend,  ib.       His  open  rupture 
with    English   government,    233.       And 
the  reason  of  it,  ih.     Hi*  irruptions,  ib. 
His  practices  in  Ireland  and  foreign  couiv 
tries,    233,    234.        He    endeavours    to 
amuse  the  lord-deputy,  ib.  His  distresses, 
ib.      He  is  disappointed,  and    Deserted, 
535.     Resolve.s    to    submit,  ib.     Is    d>&- 
luaded,  ib.     Applies    to  the  Scots,  236. 
His  tragical  deaih,  ib. 

Q'Nial,  Owen,  by  his  arrival  <  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  after  a  tedious  voyage  from 
Dunkirk,  prevents  the  dispersed  rebels 
from  abandoning  Ireland,  iii.  178.  His 
character,  ib.  He  is  unanimously  de- 
clared, by  the  northern  Jrish,  head  and 
leader  of  their  confederacy,  ib.  Re- 
ceives  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Leven, 
179..  His. reply  to  it,  ib.  Is  chosen 
provincial  governor  for  Ulster,  184, 
Obliges  Monroe,  who  attempted  to  sur- 
pribe  him  in  his  quarters,  to  retire  with 
spine  loss,  2O3.  Advances  to'  West- 
trteath,  207.  Called  by  the  Nuncio  into 
Leinster,  to  oppose  the  peace,  291.  In- 
stantly marches  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand barbarous  rayagers,  ib.  Rejects  the 
offers,  made  to  detach  him  from  the 
nuncio,  294.  Lays  with  his  whole  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny, 
ready  to  execute  the  nuncio's  orders,  29." f 
His  forces  make  violent  and  indiscrimi- 
nate ravages,  299.  His  character  op- 
posed to  Preston's,  30O.  He  affects  to 
dread  an  insidious  design  against  Kim  and 
his  forces,  ib.  Calls  off  his  men  from  their 
post*,  and  decamps  in  the  night,  301. 
Is  refractory,  308.  Grow*  every  day 
more  terrible,  311.  Is  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  Leimter,  315.  Conjured  by 
the  nuncio  to  march  without  delay  agaiiut 
the  .  etrayers  of  ih«  church,  325,  Con- 
trives to  make  a  truce  with  the  Ulster 
Scots,  in  order  to  be  more  at  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  operations,  326.  His  con- 
sequence  i»  increased,  328.  He  conti- 
nues his  depredations,  ib.  Contents  to 
serve  under  Jones,  329.  Resumes  the 
command  rashly  conferred  upon  him,  ib. 
Declares  in  favour  of  the  nuncio's  mea- 
sures, and  bids  de-fiance  to  the  royal  par- 
ty, 337.  Consents  to  a  treaty  on  the 
marquis  of  Ormond's  application  to  him, 
ib.  Commences  a  treaty  with  the  par- 
liamentarian leaders,  342.  Engaged  by 
lord  Digby  to  march  to  his  relief,  343. 
Crows  disgusted  with  his  new  fricuds, 
V9fc.Hl, 


the  independents,  347.  Concludes  an 
accommodation  with  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  354.  His  death,  355 

— - — ,  sir  Phelim,  his  character,  iii.  10O. 
Confers  with  Roger  Moore,  102.  En- 
gages to  head  the  northern  insurrection, 
ib.  Appointed  to  seize  Londonderry, 
103.  Surprises  the  castle  of  Charlemont, 
ib.  Seizes  the  fort  of  Dungajinon,  ib. 
Is  tempted  on  his  trial,  and  at  his  death, 
to  confess  that  he  acted  .by  authority  of 
king  Charles,  and  to  produce  the  proof  of 
his  commission,  120. 

O'RuarCy  of  Breffhgy,  nukes  a  vigorous 
effort  against  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  i. 
65.  Is  defeated,  ib.  His  defeat  embit- 
tered by  the  loss  of  his  sop  in  the  field 
of  battle,  ib. 

O'Sullivan,  Daniel,  seizes  Dunboy,  ii.  401. 
Threatens  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war 
in  Munster,  ib.  Put  to  flight,  ih. 

O'Toole,  Lawrence,  the  prelate  of  Dublin, 
his  dfath  and  character,  i.  136. 

Orwonc/,  earl  of,  an  acceptable  governor,  ii. 
13.  Finds  his  influence  every  day  de- 
clining, and  his  opponents  enabled  to  in- 
sult him  with  impunity,  26.  His  mag- 
nanimous behaviour,  ib.  Accused  <  f 
high  treason,  29.  The  king  interposes,  ajid, 
stops  the  prosecution,  ib.  His  execution 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  48. 

n  — ,    sir    John  de,    [brother   to  the 

above  eail)  flies  to  Munster  from  ihe 
fury  of  his  enemies,  iu  England,  ii.  •<!). 
Commences  hostilities,  ib.  Is  defeated 
by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  ib. 

— . ,  sir  James,  killed  by  Piers  But- 
ler, ii.  115, 

— — ,  earl  of,  in  the  reign    of  queea 

Elizabeth, involved  in  litigations  with  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  ii.  238.  Collects  ha 
followers,  and  repels  his  outrages,  ib. 
Defeats  him,  and  makes  hint  a  prisoner, 
ib.  Consents  to  refer  the  controversy  to 
the  queen,  ib.  Lays  his  grievances  bejore 
the  queen,  239,  Atcuses  Sydney  of 
partiality  to  his  rival,  ib.  Quiets  the 
queen's  apprehensions,  251,  Offers  his 
services  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of 
Minister,  ib.  Is  sent  to  Ireland  for  th  t 
purpose,  ib.  Assists  Sydney  in  the  j>.i- 
cifir.ition  of  Mu»s'er,  ib,  PievaiJs  on 
his  brothers  to  resign  themselves  to  jus- 
tice, ib.  Entrusted  with  the  military 
command  in  Ireland,  with  the  title  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  ai  my,  344.  Hi* 
conference  with  the  carl  of  Tirone, 
345.  Comes  to  an  accomnTudutiou  with 
him,  ib.  Proceeds,  being  aguiii  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  of  the  army,  to 
make  head  against  the  northerns,  36-1. 
Parleys  with  the  earl  of  Tirone,  ib. 
And  agrees  to  renew  the  cessation  for  a, 
month,  ib.  Marches  ia:o  Muutter,  on 
40  the 
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the  expiration  of  the  trncc,  and   by  his 
nctivity   gains  some  advantage    over  the 
carl    of    Tii one,    and    his   confederates, 
fl«9.      Parleys    with    O'Moore,    373.     Is 
seized  by   the  rebels,  374. 
flMtvt,  earl  of,  (in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.) 
refuses  to  dfhver  up  his  sword  to  the  ush- 
er of  the  black   rod,  iii.  19.     Summoned 
by  the  lord  deputy  to  answer  for  his  dis- 
obedience   before   the    council,  ib.     Ap- 
pears a    particular   favourite  at  the  Irish 
court,  ib.      Marches  to  Naas,    158.      His 
spirited  reply  to  lord   Gormanstown,  ib. 
Commissioned  to    march    to   the  Boyne, 
1J9.     Forbidden    to  pursue    the   rebels, 
16O.     Receives  addresses  from  the  insur- 
gents   of    the    pale,    161.      Desires    in- 
structions  in    what     manner  he  was    to 
treat   with   those    -who    surrendered,    ib. 
Directed  to  make  no  distinction   between 
noblemen    and  other    rebels,  163.      De- 
tached   into  the  county  of  Kildare,  166. 
Engages  the   rebels,   167.      Gains   a  vic- 
tory over  them.  ib.     Defeats   the   prac- 
tices of  the  English  parliament,  with  the 
army   of    Ireland,     186.       Is   created    a 
marquis,   187.     Declines  the  post  of  lord 
lieutenant.  193.     His  first  treaty  with  the 
confederate  Irish,     194.       They    become 
more    tractable,     196.      A   meeting  ap- 
pointed  at    Trim,  ib.       Progress  of  the 
marquis's  treaty  displeasing  to  the   lords 
justices,  ib.       Takes  the   command  of  an 
expedition  proposed  by  them,   ib.  Drives 
the    rebels    from    several    of  fhe    places 
they    had    occupied,    197.      Forms   the 
siege   of  Ross,  ib.       Obliged  to  retreat, 
i'j.     On  the    point     of    failing    by    the 
neglect  or  treachery  of  the  justices,  he 
is  happily    rescued  from  destruction,  it). 
Seizes    the     advantage    given    him,    ib. 
Gains  a  complete   victory,   198.     Trans- 
mits  a  remonstrance  to  the    king,    2OO. 
Ordered    by  the  king    to    treat  about  a 
temporary    cessation    of  at/«,»s   with   the 
rebels,  202.     Proceeds  to  a   treaty  with 
the  confederate  Irish,  204.     His  cautious 
behaviour,  2O5.       He  is  disgusted  with 
the  pride  of  the  Irish  agents,  206.     Sus- 
pends his  negociations,  ib.     Endeavours 
to  bfing  Preston  to  an  engagement,  but  in 
vain,  ib.       Created  lord  lieutenant,  216. 
Embarrassed  by  the  Scotch  and  by  the  the 
Irish,  ib-      Attempts  to  break  the  Irish 
confederate*,    221.      Privately    solicited 
by  the  Irish  confederates  at  Kilkenny,  to 
accept  the  supreme  command  of  all  their 
forces,  225.       Required  by  tlu-m  at  the 
same  time  to  proclaim  the  Scots   rebels, 
in  consequence  of  their    outrageous    in- 
fringement  of    the     cessation,    ib.       He 
finds  a  way   to  amuse  them,   226.     Em- 
barrassed by  a    Commission  he  receives 
from  the  king,    235.       Commeaces  his 


treaty  with  the  confederates,  237.     C;ni- 
tiously  determines  to  lay  the  propositions 
made,  and  the  answers    returned,  before 
the  king,  239.     Grows    impatient  at  hi* 
situation,  242.      Petitions  to  be  removed 
from   his    government,  ib.     Renews  the 
treaty  with   the    Irish   confederates,   245. 
Privately    directed    to   suspend    the  exe- 
cution of  any  sentence  against  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,    274.       Concludes  a    treaty 
with  the   Irish    confederates,    280.     His 
cautious    and    spirited    speech    to     lord 
Muskerry,    282.     Receives     intelligence 
of  the  king's  having  resigned    himself  to 
the  Scottish  army,    285.       Concludes  a 
peace   with   the    confederates,    287.      Is 
invited  to  Kilkenny    by    them,  294.      Is 
received  there  with  joy,  ib.     Is  informed 
that    Q'Nial   and    Preston    are  on   their 
march  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  ib.     He  re- 
gains the  capital  295.      He  makes  pre- 
parations   against  th«   siege  of    Dublin, 
297.      Treats  with   the    English    parlia- 
ment, 298.       His    negotiations  with  the 
parliament    broken    olF,  303.        He    m- 
Vplves    himself    reluctantly    in    the   en- 
gagements of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  ib. 
Suspects  Pieston  and  despises  him,  304. 
Renews   his  treaty  with   the  parliament, 
807.      Engages    to    deliver    up    Dublin, 
and  all  the  King's  garrison,  &c.  &c.  309. 
Leaves  the  regalia  to  be  delivered  to  the 
comijiissioners  appointed  by   the  parlia- 
ment, and    embarks  for  England,    311. 
Presents     himself    before    the    king    at 
Hampton-court,  321.     Advises  the  queen 
and  prince  to  return  a  general  and  graci- 
ous answer  to  the  Irish  agents,  ib.     Ar- 
rives at    Cork,  330.       Treats  with   the 
general  assembly  at  Kilkenny,  331.     Op- 
posed by    the  clcjrgy,  332.       His  treaty 
interrupted,  ib.     Concluded,  3S3.   Mates 
application  to  O'Nial,  L'oote,  and  Jones, 
387.     His  distresses  and  disappointments, 
338.     Takes    the  fi'.'Id,  340.     Advances 
against  Dublin,  342.      Urges   the  king, 
(Charles  II.)  .to  repair  to   Ireland,    351. 
Makes  preparations  to  oppose  Cromwell, 
364.     Is  obliged  to   retire  gradually    to 
the  city  of  Kilkenny,  353.     His  troops 
refused  admittance  by  several  cities,  357. 
He  is  unable  to  persuade  the  magistrates 
of  Watcrford  to  grant  his  troops  a    free 
passage  through  their    city,  358.       Ob- 
liged to  dismiss  his  forces,  ib.     His  con- 
duct, 359.     Provoked  at  the  ingratitude 
which   he    meets    with,    he  desires    the 
king's  permission  to  retire  from  Ireland, 
360.        Attempts    to     relieve    Clonmel, 
362.       Permits  the    northern     catholics 
to  elect  a  general  in  the  place  of  Owen 
O'Nial,    366.       Tries,  hut    in     vain,  to 
prevail  on  the  citizens  of  Limerick,  to 
receive  a    garrison,  ib.      He  applies  to 
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the  dergy,  367.  Finds  them  factious  and 
insidious,  368.  Threatens  to  withdraw 
himself  from  Ireland,  3?>9.  Pressed  by 
the  alarnud  nobility  not  to  carry  his  de- 
sign into  execution,  370.  En.-oura^ed 
by  st>me  promising  appearances,  he  sus- 
pends his  purpose  of  embarking,  ib.  Is 
invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Limerick, 
to  honour  them  with  a  visit,  and  to  re- 
gulate the  garrison  ib.  Is  excluded  by  a 
tumult,  ib.  Traduced  by  the  clergy  37 I. 
Required  by  them  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
372.  Makes  propositions  to  the  com- 
missioners of  trust,  376.  Retires  to 
France,  378.  Appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  426.  Receives  from  the 
Irish  parliament  the  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  429.  Gives  the  royal  assent 
to  the  bill  <>f  »ettlemcnt  with  some  other*, 
ib.  Called  to  England,  4.32.  His  pru- 
dent behaviour,  448.  Entourages  manu- 
facturers, 449.  Is  undermined  by  his 
enemies  in  England,  452.  Repair*  to 
the  English  court,  453.  Enjoys  the  ut- 
most degree  of  popularity,  notwithstand- 
ing hi*  disgrace,  470.  Is  suddenly  re- 
stored to  favour,  471.  And  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  ib.  His  adminis- 
tration, 472.  His  measures  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  government,  474.  He  is 
censured  hy  lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  house 
of  lords.  478.  His  removal  attempted, 
ib  He  is  recalled  to  England,  4S2. 
Suddenly  removed,  485. 
Ossury,  ear]  of,  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vil!  ) 

hostilities  against  him,  ii.  1 46. 
Offird,  an  important  scene  of  Irish  nego- 
ciation,  iii.  227.  A  bill  brought  in 
for  a  perpetual  prohibition  of  importing 
all  cattle  from  Ireland,  in  the  parliament 
hold  there,  443.  Its  effects  on  Ireland, 
444. 

,  earl  of,  created  marquis  of  Dub- 
lin, i.  335.  Invested  with  the  dominion 
of  Ireland,  ibid.  Supplied  with  money 
arid  forces,  33.5,  336.  M.rches  in  a 
stately  progress  to  take  possession  of  IMS 
Irish  sovereignty,  336.  Returns  to  Lon- 
don, ib.  Is  created  duke  of  Ire-land,  ih. 
His  disgrace,  defeat,  and  flight,  337. 
Hi.  lordship  of  Ireland  resumed,  ib. 


P.1RSONS,  sir  William  receives  in- 
formation of  a  conspiracy,  from  Owen 
O'Connolly,  iii.  1 09.  Prejudiced  against 
his  appearance,  ib.  Removed  from  his 
government,  202.  Imprisoned,  2O7 

fclkam,  sir  William,  chose  by  the  council 
at  Dublin,  chief  governor,  ii.  276. 
Makes  provisious  for  a  vigorous  renewal 
of  the  war  iu  Muatter,  ib.  R?eeiv<tt 


an    insolant    message    from    the  earl    of 
D^'smo  id,   277. 

Pd-tiiraks,  earl  of,  Ireland    deprived    of  an 
useful  and  powerful  patron,  by  his  death, 
i.   206. 
Ptndergatt,  Maurice,  revolts   to  the  Ossori- 

ans,  i.  29.  His  dangerous  escape,  ib. 
Piirr.it,  sir  John,  appointed  lord  deputy,  if. 
29-.  Principal  object  of  his  adminis- 
tration, 293.  HU  success  in  Connaught, 
ib.  His  progress  to  the  south  interrupt- 
ed, ib.  HU  successful  practices  with, 
the  Irish  in  UUter,  294.  His  extensive 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
295.  Regulates  the  province  of  Ulster, 
298.  Attacked  by  secret  enemies,  ib. 
His  indiscretion,  299.  He  is  mortified 
by  the  queen,  3X).  He  solicits  to  be 
recalled,  ib.  Continues  to  administer  his 
government  with  fidelity  and  success,  ib. 
Disapproves  of  sir  Richard  Bingham'* 
conduct,  304.  Marches  into  the  \Vesk 
contrary  to  his  instructions,  ib.  Resigns 
hs  government,  311. 
Pole,  cardinal,  his  bull  received  by  the  Irish 

parliament,  ii.   210. 

loyiiings,  sir  Edward,  arrives  in  Ireland, 
to  assume  the  office  of  vicegerent,  ii.  99. 
Objects  of  his  administration,  10O. 
Takes  the  field,  ib.  Preposi-ssed  against 
the  earl  of  Kildare,  ib.  Alarmed,  JO1. 
Summons  a  parliament,  JoJ.  His  law, 
117. 

Plmiket,  Oliver,  (the  popish  bishop  of 
Armagh)  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, iii.  481. 

Preston,  colonel  Thomas,  arrives  at  Wei- 
ford  with  iiis  forces,  iii.  18O.  Cauti- 
ously retires  before  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  to  avoid  an  engagement,  2Ot. 
Yields  to  the  instances  of  Rinuncini, 
29.5.  Professes  to  be  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vic'e,  ib.  Executes  hi*  order,  296.  Re- 
sents his  partiality  to  Owen  O'Nial,  298. 
Commences  a  private  treaty  with  lord 
Dighy,  299.  His  demand,  ib.  Be- 
haves with  indiscreet  violence,  30O. 
Negociates  with  the  earl  oi  L'hiiricarde, 
SOI.  Receives  a  letter  from  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  304.  Consents  to  be- 
come the  earl  of  Cl.uiricarde's  major 
general,  3O5.  Consults  with  the  mar- 
quis of  l)i-  HOIK!  on  the  o JUT:.; ion-,  of 
war,  ib.  Begins  his  march,  ib.  Ter- 
rified by  the  nuncio's  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, iii.  Recalled  from  hut 
petty  expeditions  in  Leinster,  to  oppoi^ 
the  progress  of  lord  Indiiquiii,  1.08. 
Advance*  towards  Dublin  by  a  forced 
march,  315.  Defeated  at  Dunga:i-Hi!|, 
ib..  Hie*  to  Carlow  with  his  hor»e,  ib. 
Receives  a  mortifying  order  from  ;!>e 
supreme  council,  >U  iSiudi  lams;  If  by 
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a  solemn  oath  to  support  the  king's, 
rights,  and  to  obey  his  lord  lieutenant, 
323-.  Takes  vigorous  measures  to  op» 
pose  Owen  O'Nial,  326.  Besieges  Ath- 
lone,  and  reduces  it,  327. 


£  A  N~E  LAGH,  lord,  quits  his  go- 
vernment in  vexation  and  de>pair,  iii. 
188.  Hastens  to  Dubhn,  with  a  resoluti- 
on to  lay  before  the  king,  a  full  account 
of  the  distresses  of  his  province,  and  the 
pernicious  conduct  of  the  justices,  ib. 
His  design  defeated,  189.  Accused  as 
author  of  all  the  extremities  which  the 
troops  had  experienced  in  Connaugbt, 
ibid. 

Rathmines,  battle  of,  Hi.  345. 
JRiiiunccini,  directed  to  hasten  to  Ireland,  iii. 
26O.  Arrives  as  nuncio,  at  Kilkenny, 
i!62.  His  reception  by  the  supreme 
council,  263.  His  conferences  with  the 
tarl  of  Glamorgan,  264.  His  objections 
to  the  treaty  of  peace,  ib.  He  practises 
with  the  popish  bishops,  265.  He  ob- 
tains new  concessions  from  Glamorgan, 
ib.  His  zeal  and  artifice  in  opposition  to 
the  peace,  275.  Opposes  the  peace  after 
its  ratification  and  proclamation,  288. 
Excommunicates  the  adherents  of  the 
peace,  291.  His  entrance  into  Kilkenny. 
295.  He  imprisons  the  members  of  the 
supreme  council,  296.  He  appoints  a 
new  council,  ib.  His  vain  expectations, 
ib.  His  intemperate  behaviour  in  the, 
general  assembly  summoned  10  Kilkenny. 
SIS.  Opposes  the  cessation  which  he 
had  himself  recommended,  324.  Thun- 
ders his  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  those  who  contrived  or  fa- 
rored  it,  325.  Declares  war  (with 
O'Nial)  against  the  supreme  council, 
S26.  Is  driven  to  G»lway,  327.  Ad- 
monished to  depart  from  the  kingdom, 
830.  His  consternation  and  flight, 
387. 

Xjberts,  lord,  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  iii.  454.  His  character  and 
conduct,  456. 

Rochester,  earl  of,  appointed  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  iii.  487. 

RuMey,  sir  Thomas,  assumes  the  reins  of 
government  in  Ireland,  with  an  equity 
and  integrity  unknown  to  many  of  his 
predecessors,  i.  312.  Removed,  ib. 
Restored,  ib. 

A','  tn,  inurt-schal,  his  barbarity  at  the  .siege 
of  Derry,  iii.  52y.  H«  speech  to  king 
Jaine-,  55O. 

fust*  sirrendered  to  Cromwell,  iii.  354. 

Ji-:i*el,  sir  William,  appointed  lord  deputy 
in  the  room  of  sir  William  Fitzwilliam, 
ii  391.  Auiu*ed  by  Tyrone,  ib. 


87".  JOHN,  Oliver,  hit  administration 
odious,  ii.  46I«  Recalled  and  rewarded, 
465. 

St.  Leger,s\r  Antony,  appointed  lord  deputy 
and  »ent  to  Ireland  ii.  192.  Suddenly 
removed,  197.  Ag.iin  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Ireland,  2O7. 

St.  liutk,  lands  as  chief  commander  of  the 
French  forces,  iii.  593.  Resolves  on  a 
defensive  war,  ib.  Takes  his  station  be- 
hind Athlone,  ib.  Betrays  a  careless- 
ness and  confidence  unworthy  of  a  com- 
mander, £99.  Retires  in  vexation,  ib. 
Resolves  to  wait  the  approach  of  the 
English  army,  602.  Draws  his  main 
army  in  front  of  his  camp,  603.  Is 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  605. 

Sounders,  a  celebrated  English  ecclesiastic, 
for  his  zeal  against  queen  Elizabeth,  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  legate,  268. 

Scomberg,  duke  of,  lands  at  B;uigor,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  Hi.  546.  Lays  siege 
to  Carricfergus,  547.  Takes  it,  ib.  Ad- 
vances, ib.  Encamps  at  Dundalk,  549. 
His  distresses,  550.  Declines  a  battle 
with  James,  ib.  Conspiracy  in  hit 
camp,  ib.  He  is  reinforced,  552.  De- 
camps, removes  his  sick,  and  retires  to 
winter-quarters,  552,  553.  Furnishes 
his  frontier  garrisons  with  stores,  557. 
Endeavours  to  dissuade  the  prince  of 
Orange  from  passing  the  Boyue,  563. 
In  vain,  ib.  Retires  in  disgust,  564  Jg 
slain  by  his  own  men,  566. 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  censures  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  in  the  house  of  lords,  iii.  478 
Disappointed,  ib. 

Shrewsbury,  carl  of,  sent  into  Ireland  to 
take  the  administration  of  government, 
ii.  27.  An  account  of  l.is  administra- 
tion, 28,  29. 

Simncl,  Lambert,  assumes  the  title  of  duke 
of  York,  ii.  75.  Is  commanded  to 
pertonate  the  earl  of  Warwick,  ib.  Ar- 
rives at  Dublin,  76.  Is  received  by  the 
Jord  deputy,  and  favored  by  all  the 
Yorkists,  ib.  Is  acknowledged  and  pro- 
claimed king,  77.  Is  opposed  by  the 
Butlers,  and  the  city  of  Waterford,  ib. 
Assisted  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
75.  Animated  by  the  arrival  of  troop» 
from  Flanders,  *8O.  Crowned,  81. 
Convenes  a  parliament,  ib.  With  diffi- 
culty contrives  to  maintain  his  house- 
hold, 83.  Finds  it  necessary  to  change 
the  scene,  ib.  Is  attended  into  England 
by  a  great  number  of  partizans,  84. 
Comes  to  an  engagement  with  king  Hen- 
ry, at  Stoke,  ib.  Is  bravely  supported 
by  the  valor  of  the  Irish  forces,  il>. 
Taken  prisoner,  85.  Cuiitigned  by  the 

kuig 
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king  to  the  menial  offices  of    his  kitchen, 
fbid. 

Shiffington,  sir  William,  appointed  deputy  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  ii.  137.  His 
instructions,  ib.  M;ide  lord  deputy,  148. 
His  inactivity,  149.  His  cruelty,  15O. 
His  death,  152. 

Svrlcboy,  an  old  Scottish  chieftain,  his 
answer  to  the  insult  of  an  Englishman  OK 
the  death  of  his  son,  ii.  298. 

Strongbout,  Richard,  earl  of  Chepstow, 
generally  called  so  for  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  archery,  enters  into  a  convenant 
with  Dermod  king  of  Leinster,  to  assist 
hint  with  a  considerable  force,  i.  19. 
Receives  a  new  application  from  him, 
42.  Discovered  by  Henry,  he  prepares  for 
an  expedition  into  Ireland,  ib.  Lands 
at  W'aterford,  45.  Marries  Eva  the 
^daughter  of  Dermod,  46.  Marches  to 
Dublin,  ib.  Invested  with  the  lordship 
of  that  city,  48.  Alarms  the  king  by 
his  progress,  51.  Is  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most difficulties,  56.  Summons  a  coun- 
cil  of  war,  57.  Enters  into  a  treaty 
with  Roderic  O'Connor,  ib.  Marches 
to  Wexford,  60.  Is  attacked  at  Hidrone, 
61.  Desists  from  his  attempt  to  relieve 
Fitz-Stephen,  62.  Goes  to  Waterford, 
ib.  Meditates  an  invasion  of  Ossorv, 
ib.  Exercises  a  royal  sovereignty  in 
JLeinster,  63.  I*  summoned  to  appear 
before  king  Henry,  64.  Obeys  the  man- 
date, ib.  Meets  the  king  near  Gloucester, 
ib.  Restored  to  favour,  ib.  Recalled  from 
Ireland,  94.  Appointed  chief  govern- 
or of  Ireland,  95.  Appoints  Raymond 
le  Gross  general,  96.  Gives  his  sister 
Basil;,*,  in  marriage  to  him,  101.  Is  in 
a  distressful  situation,  1O8.  Dies  in 
Dublin  after  a  tedious  indi-  position,  11O- 

Stitkeli/,  Thomas,  an  adventurer,  contrives 
to  insinuate  himself  into  the  affection-  of 
sir  Henry  Sydney,  ii  266.  Reviles  the 
queen,  Elizabeth,  and  flies  to  the  conti- 
nent, 267.  Arrives  at  Rome,  and  is 
ressed  by  the  Irish  catholics,  ib.  Km- 
barks  with  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
Italians  (to  be  paid  by  Plnlip  king  of 
Spain)  for  Ireland,  ib.  Arrives  in  Por- 
tugal, 268.  Is  killed  there  in  battle, 
269. 

Surrey,  Thomas,  earl  of,  created  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  ii.  127.  Hi"  conduct 
and  success,  128.  His  advice  to  the 
king,  13O.  Expresses  his  desire  to  be 
recalled,  131.  Appointed  to  command 
the  forces  dcstained  to  invade  France,  ib. 
Returns  ro  England,  with  the  prayers  and 
acclamations  of  all  the  Irish  subjects,  ib 
Sustex,  l'itz-V\  alter,  earl  of,  succeeds 
Saint  .Leger  as  lord  deputy,  ii.  208. 
Obliged  to  march  agaiiut  the  insurgents. 
W9.  Defeats  them,  ib.  Recalled,  217. 


Marches  into  Thomond,  on  his  return, 
to  repress  the  violences  of  Daniel  O'Brien, 
218.  Considered  by  queen  Elizabeth,  on 
her  accession,  as  a  meritorious  governor, 
220.  Marches  against  John  O'Nial, 

228.  Concludes    a    treaty    with    him, 

229.  Defends  the  Pale  against  him,  231. 
Sydney,    sir  Heury,  marches    northward,  as 

chief  governor  in  the  absence  of  the 
earl  of  Sussex,  to  terrify  John  O'Nial,  ii. 
222.  Has  a  conference  with  him,  ib. 
Made  chief  governor,  231.  Attends 
at  Dundalk,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of 
O'Nial,  for  a  conference,  233.  Again 
obeys  his  invitation,  234.  Marches  into 
Tirowen,  237.  Reprimanded  by  the 
queen  for  neglecting  to  controul  the  in- 
solence of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  239. 
Seizes  him  by  surprize,  and  conveys  him 
prisoner  to  Dublin,  ib.  M  ikes  a  progress 
through  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
vinces, 251*.  Permitted  to  return  to 
England,  253.  Returns  to  his  go- 
vernment, 258.  His  regulatiois,  259. 
A  shade  of  popular  odium  cast  on  hi* 
administration,  261.  Occasions  a  gene- 
ral discontent  by  a  bold  act  of  government, 
ib.  Again  reprimanded  by  the  queen, 
264.  Grows  weary  of  his  situation, 
266.  Earnestly  solicits  to  be  recalled, 
ib.  Permitted  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  269. 

T 

TALBOT,  colonel  Richard,  chosen  br 
the  Irish  catholics  their  advocate,  iii. 
424.  Employed  to  expostulate  with  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  to  whom  they  im- 
puted the  king's  intentions  against  him, 
426.  Expostulate*  indecently  and  intem- 
perately  with  him,  ib.  Is  committed  to 
the  Tower,  am)  released  only  on  an  hum- 
ble submission,  ib. 

— ,    Peter,   brother    to    Richard,  his 

insolent  behaviour,  iii.  462.  Proposes 
to  celebrate  mass  in  Dublin  with  extra- 
ordinary splendor,  ib.  Seized  for  being 
engaged  in  the  popish  plot,  474.  Re- 
moved from  his  brother's  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  into  the  Castle, 
.  ib. 

Templ?t  sir  John,  his  stratagem  for  supplying 
Dublin  with  provisions,  iii.  1 13. 

Tirltiugh,  l.ynnogh,  an  old  Irish  chiefta;n, 
expresses  his  uneasiness  at  his  new  habi- 
liments, ii.  31O, 

Tirun?,  earl  of,  suspected  of  having  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards  ii.  S12. 
Repairs  to  England,  and,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  loyalty,  renews  his  assurance*  of 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, 314.  Gives  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  young  chieftain  of 
TircoaueJ,  SJI7.  Condemns  Hugh  Ne 
Oavclock, 
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Gavelock,  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, 318.  Hi»  artful  behaviour, 
his  conduct  suspicious,  328.  Accused 
by  sir  Henry  Bagnal,  ib.  His  affected 
loyalty,  329.  He  provokes  his  country- 
men, 330.  Assumes  the  title  of  the 
O'Nial,  ib.  Amuses  sir  William  Russet, 
SSI.  His  hostilities,  333.  His  danger 
and  address,  334.  His  affected  submis- 
sion, 337.  Renews  his  professions  of 
submission,  338.  His  insolence,  34O. 
Confers  with  the  e*rl  of  Ormond,  345. 
Come*  to  an  accommodation,  346.  Re- 
news hostilities,  348.  Gains  a  victory 
over  sir  Henry  Bagnal,  349.  Desires  a 
parley  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  35y. 
Has  a  conference  with  him,  360.  Agrees 
to  a  truce,  361.  Receives  a  present  from 
the  pope,  S64.  Breaks  the  truce,  ib. 
Fo:led  in  Munster,  by  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  369.  Escapes  from  lord  Mount- 
joy,  372.  And  gains  the  northern 
quarters,  ih.  Harassed,  distressed,  and 
deserted,  376.  His  scheme  for  complete- 
ly reducing  the  besiegers  of  Kinsale,  399. 
Urged  by  Don  Juan  to  an  engagement, 
ib.  Advances  reluctantly  against  the 
English  camp,  4OO.  Is  discomfited,  ib. 
IHies,  with  the  wretched  remains  of  his 
followeis,  and  conceals  himself  in  his 
«wn  territory,  401.  Sues  for  mercy, 

407.  His    overtures    are    accepted,    ib. 
Concludes   a   treaty   with  lord  Moumjoy, 

408.  Makes   the  most  humiliating  sub- 
missions   to    him,    ib.     Renews  his  sub- 
mission to   king  James    on   his    accession, 

409.  Confirmed    in     his     honours    and 
possessions,    4J7.     His    conspiracy    and 
flight,  423. 

7~«ni«,  the  popish  archbishop  of  defeated  in 
his  attempt  to  expel  the  British  garrison 
from  sligo,  iii.  1267.  His  forces  vigo- 
rously attacked  and  routed,  ib.  He  i* 
slain  in  the  action,  ib. 

Tyrcnntifl* Talbct,  earl  of,  arrives  in  Ireland, 
iii.  498.  499.  Models  the  army,  ib. 
His  insolence  and  meanness,  ib.  His 
schemes,  5OC.  Assisted  by  Nagle,  an 
able  and  acute  lawyer,  ib.  Appointed 
successor  to  lord  Clarendon,  5OI.  His 
character,  ib.  His  removal  attempted, 
£O7.  He  meets  the  king  at  Chester,  ib. 
His  design  against  the  act  of  settlement. 
608.  His  agents  insulted  in  London, 
509.  His  terror  and  artifice,  516.  Is 
practised  with  secretly  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  517.  Created  a  duke  by  king 
Jan.cs,  5li2. 


U 


UFFORD,  sir  Ralph,  his  administration, 
i.  307.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
great  factious  lords,  ib.  Summon*  the 


earl  of  Desmond  to  attend  a  parliament 
in  Dublin,  ib.  Marches  into  Munster. 
and  possesses  himself  of  the  earl's  lai;d«, 
308.  Dies  suddenly,  ib. 

Vivian,  the  pope's  legate,  his  arrival  in  Irt" 
laud,  i.  114. 

Ulster,  Richard,  earl  of,  envies  and  opposes 
Gaveston  the  chief  governor,  i.  262. 
Receives  an  honourable  imrk  of  king 
Edward's  confidence,  ib.  Quarrels  with 
the  Giraldines,  263.  Is  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  ib.  Obliged  to  submit  to 
such  terms  as  the  conquerors  imposed, 
ib.  Is  summoned  to  parliament  in  Eng- 
land, 266.  Undertakes  the  war  against 
the  Scots,  267.  Is  joined  by  Fedlim 
O'Connor,  ib.  Retires  before  the  Scots, 
270.  Retires  to  the  walls  of  Dublin, 
273.  Is  seized  and  imprisoned,  ib.  Re- 
leased from  his  confinement,  274. 

Usker,  doctor  James,  entrusted  with  the 
compilation  of  articles  of  religion,  ii. 

458.  HIS  profession  adopted  by  the  con- 
vocation, and  ratified  by  the  lord  deputy, 

459.  He    is    promoted    to    the    see  of 
Meath,    ib.     He    exasperates   the   rescu- 
•ants  by  his  u  .popular  doctrine,  ib. 


WALKER^  George,  a  clergyman  of 
Yorkshire,  zealous  and  indei<itig..bli:  iu 
the  defence  of  Saw,  liberty,  and  religion, 
iii.  524.  Chosen  one  of  !he  r:rw  go- 
vernors, by  the  garrison  of  D-ny,  526. 
A  remarkable  and  spirited  speech  of  hi*, 
527.  He  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  566. 

Wulh'r,  sir  Hardress,  a  dangerous  opponent 
to  the  convention,  iii.  406.  A  deter- 
mined enemy  to  monarchy,  ib.  Averts 
to  every  thing  tending  10  a  risioratiun, 
ib.  Mires  with  the  council  .  or 
officers  f\  Dublin,  ib.  His  artful  be- 
haviour, ib.  He  is  disappointed,  ib. 
Reduced  and  sent  prisoner  to  Lujjlaud, 
407. 

Wudcr,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  substituted 
in  the  roo.n  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  «s 
deputy  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  ii.  92. 
Convents  his  parliament,  93.  Aftj'ids 
on  the  king,  and  is  received  with  favour, 
95.  A  striking  instance  of  his  .simplici- 
ty, 96. 

Wtiiidcsjurd,  lord  deputy,  perplexd  and  in- 
timidated, ii.  62.  His  sudden  death. 
63. 

Warbecky  Perkin,  arrive*  at  Cork,  ii.  93. 
Is  supported  by  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
94.  Is  suddenly  called  into  France,  ib. 
Makes  a  second  attempt  on  Ireland, 
109.  Is  supported  openly  by  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  ib.  Besieges  \Vaterford,  ib. 
Retires  to  thv  king  01  Scots,  ib. 
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Wenlfnrth,  Thomas,  lord  viscount,  appoint- 
ed   chief  governor     of    Ireland,    iii.     8. 
His  address  in  procuring  a  voluntary  sub- 
sidy from    the   Irish,   9.     His    arrival   in 
Ireland,  ib.     His  dispositions  and  princi- 
ples, 1O,  11.  He  disgusts  the  privy  coun- 
cil,    12.      (Jains    a     continuance    of    the 
voluntary    subs'dy,    14.     Undertakes    to 
manage  the  parliament,  15.     His    object 
and  measures,  ib.     His  protest,  21.     He 
refuses  to  confirm  the  graces,  '23.     Sup- 
poits   the   clergy,  27.     His    care  of  the 
university,  ib.     His  scheme  for  improv- 
ing the  revenue,  29.     His  administration 
odious    34.      His    insolence    and     rigor, 
ib.     Repairs   to    England,  38.     His  ad- 
ministration   approved    by    the  king,  ib. 
Returns  to  Ireland,  ib.  Is  still  odious  and 
arbitrary,    39.      His    contest   with    lord 
chancellor     Loftus,    ib.     Merits    of   his 
administration,  40.     Alarmed  by  the  in- 
surrections   of    Scotland.     44.     He    im- 
poses an  engagement  on  the  Ulster  Scots, 
45.     Supplies  the  king  with    money  and 
soldiers,  ib.     Defeats  the  attempts  of  the 
earl    of  Argyie,     46.      Disapproves    the 
earl  of  Antrim's    project,  48.     Recalled 
to  England,  49.     Created  earl   of  Straf- 
ford,  ib.     And  knight  of  the  garter,  ib. 
Returns  to  Dublin,  5O.     Meets  a  parlia- 
ment,   ib.      Returns    to     England,    53. 
Makes    preparation    for     his    return    to 
Ireland,    57.       He     is    impeached,    63. 
Aet  of  attainder  past  against  him,  73, 
Willium,  prince  of  Orange,  his  enterpriza, 
iii.     510.     His  concise  and     phlegmatic 
reply  to  a  formal  address  of  the  protestant 
subjects  of  Ireland,  517.  Sends   Richard 
H.irmlton,  a   popish  general,  to    practise 
with    the   earl    of    Tyrconnel,    ib.     Re- 
solves to   undertake    the  Irish  war,  555. 
I^nds    at    Carricfcrgus,    558,  Advauce* 


southward,  559.  Encamps  near  the 
river  Boyne,  562.  Is  wounded,  ib. 
Resolves  to  pass  the  river,  563.  Defeats  . 
James's  army,  568.  Advances  towards 
the  capital,  57O.  Encamps  at  Finglasi, 
near  Dublin,  573.  Publishes  a  declara- 
tion, calculated  to  detach  the  lower  or- 
ders of  subjects  from  their  leaders,  ib. 
Reduces  Waterford  and  Duncannon, 
575.  His  anxieties,  ib.  Resolving  to 
depart  he  returns  to  Chapel-Izod,  576. 
He  is  diverted  from  his  intentions,  and 
joins  the  army,  ib.  Besieges  Limerick, 
579.  Meets  with  a  vigorous  resistance 
from  the  garrison,  ib.  Raises  the  siege 
582,  and  embarks  for  England,  583. 
Willuughby,  sir  Francis,  governor  of  the 
fort  of  Galw.ty,  arrives  at  Dublin  at  2 
critical  juncture,  iii.  HO.  His  advice, 

111.     It  is  obeyed,  ib.    He  is  appointed 
to  the  custody  both  of  the  castle  and  th« 

city,  ib. 
li'vguii,  sir  John,    his  parliament,  i.    252 

Its  statutes,  253. 
Walsey,  cardinal,  displeased  with  the  earl  of 

Kildare,  ii.    126.     His   advice    for     the 

administration  of  Irish  government,  127. 
Worcester,  Tiptoft,  earl  of,  made  lord  de^ 

puty  of  Ireland,  ii.   54.     With  the  most 

honourable    and  extensive    powers,     ib. 

Provoked  and  alarmed.  35. 


Yorke,  duke  of  defeated  at  Bloreheath.  ii.4l. 
Flies  into  Ireland,  ib.  Finds  the  subjects 
and  parliament  of  Ireland  zealous  for  his 
support,  42.  Returns  to  England  on  the 
victory  of  Northampton,  43.  Is  at- 
tended by  the  Mcathians,  and  others  in 
Ireland,  44.  Is  defeated  and  slain  at 
WakefieJd,  ib. 
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